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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


or  THB 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
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TOR  THB  YEAB  1869. 


numnamo  to  tbi  uqulatubb,  lAKVAXt »,  isn, 


ALBANY: 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.  21. 


IN     SENATE, 


January  20,  1870, 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE   PRISON 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

To  the  Hon.  Allen  C.  Beach, 

ZieiUenant-Govemar  and  President  of  the  Senate : 

Sib  —  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  herewith,  as  by  law  required, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  to  ask  that  yon  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  0.  WINES, 

Corresponding  Sec^y, 
Office  of  the  Association, 

38  BiBLS  House,  New  York, 

December  81, 1869. 
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OmOEES  OF  THE  PBISON"  ASSOCIATION  OF 

NEW  YORK.  1870. 


JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE,  18  Madlflon  aTMtne. 


PBANCIB  TiTKBRR,  LL.  D„  48  BMt  Mth.      Hon.  THEO.  W.  DWIOHT,  LL.  D.,  ST  Lfefar^ 
Hon.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAJNT,  Albany.  ette  nlaoe. 

JOHN  H.  GRI800M,  M.  D.,  42  Bastmh.      Hon.  X  STANTON  OOULD,  Hudflon. 

Hon.  GHARUCB  J.  FOLOEB,  Qeneva. 

COBBXBPONDIira  flUCBXTABT. 

E.  a  WINES,  D.  D.,  LU  D. ;  Offloe, »  Bible  House. 

BBCX>BDnrO  SaCBXTABT. 

0SRHA8  BRAINERD,  Esq.,  48  Pine  street. 


WM.  a  OILMAN,  46  Pine  street. 


Hon.  T.  W.  DWIGHT.  Chairman. 
Hon.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Albany. 
GOLDWIN  SMITH.  Ithaca. 
JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  206  Broadway. 
ABRAHAM  JEAL.  12  Oentre. 
WM. T.  BOOTH.  WFront. 
STEPHEN  CUTTER,  128  East  12th. 
RICHARD. L.  DUGDALE.  2B6Bleeeker. 
JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  26  Nassau. 
WM.  H.  FIELD.  26  Nassau. 
ANDREW  H.  GREEN.  1  Fifth  arenne. 
RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS,  16  Nassao. 
C.  E.  HACKLEY,  M/D. 


JAMES  C.  HOLDEN. 

OATLORD  B.  HUBBELL,  45  Cliff. 

JOHN  H.  KEYSER.  15ft  Ninth. 

R.  R.  McBURNEY,  cor.  8d  Ay.  and  28d  St. 

THEO.  W.  MORRIS,  27  Chambers. 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  16i  West  11th. 

GEORGE  D.  PHELPS. 

ADAM  T.  SACKETT,  84  Liberty. 

D.  B.  St.  JOHN  ROOSA,  M.  D.,  187  Leartu«4 

ton  avenue. 
HENRY  S.  TERRELL.  80  Walker. 
SINCLAIR  T0U8EY,  119  Nassau. 
JAMES  H.  TITUS,  84  Uberty. 


JAMES  C.  HOLDEN. 
WILLIAM  T.  BOOTH, 
O.  B.  HUBBELL, 


BTANDiMO  ooamrrrBBS. 

VIirANCB  COXMITTSJB. 

WILLIAM  C.  OILMAN, 
SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
STEPHEN  CUTTER. 


SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
ABRAHAM  REAL, 
C.  E.  HACKLEY, 


OOmCITTBB  Oir  PBTKJWTlOyS. 

THEO.  W.  MORRIS, 
SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 
ROBERT  R.  MoBURNEY. 


STEPHEN  CUTTER, 
JOHN  H.  GRI8COM, 
ABRAHAM  REAL, 
CEPHAS  BRAINERD, 


JOHN  W.  EDMONDS, 
FRANCIS  LIEBEIL 
CHARLES  J.  FOLGEIL 
WILLIAM  F.  ALLENT 
JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN, 
JOHN  H.  ANTHON, 
WM.  H.  FIELD. 


Oir  DI80HABOXD  OONVICIB. 

GEORGE  IX  PHELPS, 
JOHN  H.  KEYSER. 
ADAM  T.  SACKETT. 
ANDREW  H.  GREEN. 


OOXXXTTXB  Oir  PBISOir  DISOIPLIITB. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD. 

RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 

G.  B.  HUBBELL, 

JAMES  H.  TITUS. 

D.  B.  St.  JOHN  ROOSA, 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 


Jl^The  President  of  the  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Executlye  Committee  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  are  ex  qffleio  members  of  all  the  Standing  Committees. 

OBirSBAX*  AOBVT. 

ABRAHAM  BEAL ;  Offloe,  No.  12  Centre  street. 
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UFB  PATRORS,  O0BBBflnK>WlINC3k  BONORABt  AVTO  UTS 
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L  IjZfx  Patbov. 
J^  tfte  omlribMtfoA  qr  9600  ol 
Joh&  David  WolfB. 

II.  GoRBB8Poin>xsn»  ttnahBHUi 

H.  Charles  H.  Lucas,  menilier  of  the  Instl- 

tat6  of  France. 
JC  Aognste  Frederic  Demeti^  Direeto?  of 

MieUray,  92  Rue  do  la  VSotaire^  Paris, 

France. 
Hon.  John  Stuart  XiU,  M.  P^ 


Park,  Kent,  Eng. 
H.  A.  Gome,  DouaQNord),  Fraaoe. 
Sir  John  Bbwring,  Claremont,  Exeter,  Kni^. 
Count  W.  Sollohub,  Dlrector-ln-Chlef  of 

the  House  of  Correction  and  Industry, 

Moscow,  Russia. 
John  O.  Perry,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  hon- 

don.Eng. 
Hon.  Matthew ,  Dayenpoit  HlUt  Bristol, 

Em 


Bight  Bon.  Frederic  Hill,  London,  Eng. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.  B,,  **Tb»  dose/' 
Winchester,  Eng. 

W.  L.  Sancant,  Birmingham.  Eng. 

Francis  £ieber,  LL^  D„  ProC  Political  Sci- 
ence, Oolumhia  College  Law  School, 
New  York,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  Fnuice. 

Alfred  Aspland,  F.  R.  C.  8.,  Dnkenfleld, 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  Eng. 

Samuel  O.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind,  Boston.  Mass. 

I>r.  Varranthrap,  Franklbrt-on-the-Malna. 

J.  M.  Ward,  M.1).,  Xewaric,  N.  ST^ 
liss  Mary  Carpenter,  Bristol,  Eng. 
Hiss  Dorothea  JU  Dix,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston,  Mass. 
F.  a,  Sanborn,  Springfield.  Mass. 
as.  R.  Brockway.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rev,  Fred.  H.  wines,  Springfield,  DL 
Hon.  Andrew  Shuman.  ChloBgo,  111. 
John  O.  Lsrtle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Geo,.W.  Searle.  Esq.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Oridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  Ardhlteot,  Itoston, 

Baron  Frans  Von  Holtsendorif,  Prot  Law 
in  the  Royal  UniTezsity,  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia. 

Mons.  Bonneville  de  Mannuigy,  Counselor 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  Ko.  7  Rue 
PenthievTe,  Paris,  France. 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani  Scalia,  Znspeotor- 
Gteneral  of  Prisons  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  Florence,  Italy. 

E.  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Hermann  Adami,  LL.  D..  Bremen. 

Alfred  Field,  Pres.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe, 
Birmingnam,  Eng. 

Bey.  Sidney  Turner,  Inspector  of  Refor- 
matories, London,  Eng. 

Miss  Florence  Hill,  Bristol,  Eng. 

Miss^Joanna^Bfargaret  Hill,  Bristol,  Eng. 


Fr.  Bruun,  Director  of  Prisons,  Denmark. 

Lt.-Col.  O.  Hutchinson,  C.  S.  I.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab,  India. 

A.  M.  Dallas,  M.  D.,  Inspector-Oeneral  of 
Prisons  in  the  Punjab,  India. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  South  street, 
London.  Eng. 

Edwin  Hill,  ESq.,  I  St.  Mark's  Square, 
Regents*  Park,  London,  Eng. 

J.  Angus  Croll,  ESsq.,  South  wood,  Hlghgate, 
London,  Eng. 

Futdde  Roepstoy,  Extra  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Penal  Settlement,  Post 
Blair,  India. 


UL  HOXIOXABT  UEMBX 

Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds Xew  York. 

Rensselaer  N.  Havens do 

PeterCooper do 

2.  By  eonMhttUon  qf  1100  cU  on€  time, 

George  B.  Archer New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Aspinwall do 

J.  J.  Astor.Jr do 

Wm.  T.  Booth  ..; do 

James  Brown do 

H.  K.Bull do 

John  Caswell do 

Samuel  B.  Caldwell do 

EdwardCooper do 

A.  B.  Conger do 

WnuRCrosby do 

H.K.  Coming do 

Wm.£.Dodge do 

Wm.  Butler  iKinoan do 

Winthrop  S.  Oilman do 

Wm.C.  Gilman do 

HoraoeGray do 

Meredith  Howland do 

MarkHoyt do 

M.  K.  Jesupw do 

John  Taylor  Johnston do 

JamesLenox do 

MlBsLenox do 

MissLenox do 

Allan  McLane do 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse do 

George  D.  Morgan do 

AdamNorrie do 

R.M.  Olyphant do 

Dani^Parish do 

Gtoorge  D.  Phelps do 

JohnA.Pulien do 

aiLRobert do 

C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt do 

Theo.  Roosevelt do 

Adans  T.  Saokett do 

Joseph  Sampson do 

J.  F.  Sheafe do 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe..... do 

C.  H  Shipman do 

Heniy  M.  SohiefliBlln do 

R.L.Btuart do 

Alexander  Stuart do 

JamesStokes do 

Jonathan  Stnrges do 

Mrs.  Catharine  L.  Spencer do 

H.S.  Terbell do 

Alex.  Van  Rensselaer do 

GeorgeC.Ward do 

Salem  H.  Wales do 

R.  W.Weston do 

Samuel  Willeta do 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines do 

John  David  Wolfe do 

J.  Walter  Wood do 

William  Wood do 

Joseph  Howland Mstteawan.  N.  Y. 

Mrs*  Joseph  Howland ....       do  do 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Darling Albany.  N.  Y. 

Thomas  W.  Olcott do 

Erastus  Corning do 

IV.  LiFK  Mkmbebs. 

By  eonMbuUon  qf  $S0  €U  one  Ume  (formerly 

$96.) 

John  H.  Abeel  New  York. 

J.W.Alsop do 

JohnH.Anthon do 
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CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


PRISON   ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW   YORK, 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  YORK,  PASSED  MAY  9,  1846,  BY  A  TWa 
THIRDS  VOTE. 

The  People  of  the  State  of.  ITew  Tbtij  repreeented  in  Senate  and 
AeeemUf/j  do  enact  as  foUowe  : 

§  1.  All  Buch  persons  as  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  become  mem* 
bers  to  the  said  association  pnrsaant  to  the  eonstitntion  thereof,  shall 
iind  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  The 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  by  that  name  have  the  powers 
that,  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every  corporation ; 
and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation :  Provided,  that  sucli 
real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  this  corpo; 
ration  is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the  ik>n<- 
Btitution  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  the  following  articles  that  now 
form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  continue  to  be  the  funr 
damental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to  alteration  in  the 
mode  therein  prescribed. 

Abtiolb  I. 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be — 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  deta&ed 
for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

8.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  afkei  their 
^ischa]^,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  Hvelir 
hood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

[Senate  No.  10.]  B 


X  jjatAMi  luwopg  C9  tarn 

AsnoLvIL 
Hm  ofioon  of  the  society  shall  he  a  president,  Yice-presidents, 
•  QomqMHidiiig  seoretaiy,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer  and 
an  enootiye  oommittee.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing 
oommitteoBi  Tfal  a  fiaanoe  eommittee,  a  oottmiittee  on  detention, 
m  oommittee  on  priscHi  discipline,  and  a  committee  on  dischaiged 
oonvicts.  The  nnmber  of  the  eoHecative  conmiittee  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  officii 
of  tbe  sctfuety,^  $xki  Mt  m#re  thaa  twenty-five  shall  be  persons  oth^ 
iban  officers. 

AsnoLB  II  f. 

The  oBeen  named  in  the  preceding  artide  shall  be  ^aH^ffleio  rnm^ 
iMTSof  the  eieontive  oonvuttee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  nnmber 
to  be  chairman  thereo£ 

AjenouT^. 

The  execntive  oommittee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep 
ivgnlar  minntes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  general 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall 
annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and  such  other 
matten  as  diall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  aasociaticHi. 

AsncLX  y. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents shall  designate. 

AsncLs  YL 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  associatam 
BOl  kss  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  eontributim,  be  a 
member  thefeof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  ddlars  shall  eon- 
iHtute  a  Bfe  patron ;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollaiB  shall  eoUr 
stitute  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  for  lile;  awl  a  oontribi*' 
tion  of  fifty  doUors  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the  association  for 
life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  firom  time  to  time 
be  iq^iuted  by  the  executive  committee. 

AaEnoui  YIL 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  eMwisling  of  saeh  ioBaks 
aa  shall  be  seleoled  by  the  executive  committee,  irtio  shall  have 
ehaiite  of  the  interest  and  welfere  of  prisonen  of  Aeir  aex,  vider 
such  regulations  aa  the  executive  ceaimittee  Aall  adi^ 


PBiBoir  JkBmHJiAwson  cm  lonr  yobk. 


Th#  diben  «f  tiie  auddatioik  AM  be  oboten  rantMlly  ftt  the 
mhiiaI  Aieeting^  4t  whieh  time  indh  pevsoM  nv^f  be  eleeted  hMonrj 
neinbai^  m  shidl  have  rendered  en^nlml  serriee  to  the  oatiBe  of  pr(- 
pQB  ^iflQipline. 

AmnoiM  EC* 

Aiiy  eooiety  faf^rhig  tbe  Mtit  obfecte  fai  view  may  become  anxilf- 

ary  to  this  aflsociation  by  contribnting  to  its'  l\itidb  and  cooperating 

irithit. 

AvncuB  X« 

Tbe  executive  eomtnittee  fthall  bave  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
•taoding  oommitteite  snch  perB6B8  as,  in  I3ieir  opinion,  may  be  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  shall  have  power  to  fifl 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  association, 
intermediate  the  annnd  meetings. 

Ajoddlb  £L 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
society,  at  any  meeting  thereof  provided  notice  of  the  amendment 
has  been  ^ven  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  offio^ns  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  eontinue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly 
diosea  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  tfiaeted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  cossmittee  diaU  have  power  to  establish  a 
workhouse  in.  the  county  of  New  Yoik|  and  in  their  discretion  to 
ireoeive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  sueh  persons  as  shall  be 
taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in  said 
city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  tbe  peace,  or  the  court  of 
qpecial  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  said  county, 
<Mr  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the  almshouse,  may 
deem  proper  objects ;  and  the  said  executive  conmiittee  shall  have 
the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons 
as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewdl  cr  peni« 
tentiary  in  said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may  from  time  to  time  make 
by-)aw8,  ordinances  and  regulations  relative  to  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  association,  and  the  man- 
ageraenty  government,  instruction,  discipline  and  employment  of  the 
persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  workhouse,  not  contrary 
to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  may  appoint  such  officers, 
agents,  and  servants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  busi- 
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nem  of  die  mid  iiMorirtioii,  and  nay  deaignate  their  datiea.  And 
tkm  wmd  eiantiTa  coamiittee  diall  make  an  aaniial  veport  to  the 
LqgUaftne^  and  to  the  ooipoimtioii  of  the  dtjr  oi  New  Yoik,  of  the 
■■■ibw  <^pcnoiii  leeeiTed  by  them  into  the  aaid  woikhonse,  the  dia- 
poMtioa  whidli  shall  be  made  of  them  by  inatracting  ^r  employing 
them  theran,  the  reeeipta  and  ezpenditiirea  of  aaid  ezeentiTe  oom- 
■ntlee,  and  generaUy  all  aoeh  Acta  and  particalaia  aa  may  e^bit 
die  opcnUiona  oi  the  aaid  aaaociation, 

{  5.  The  aaid  ezeeatiTe  committee  ahall  have  power,  during  U^ 
nunority  ot  any  ot  the  perspna  ao  committed  to  the  aaid  workhonaCy 
to  bind  oot  the  aaid  perKma,  ao  being  minora  aa  aforeaaid,  aa  appien- 
tioea  or  aerrantai  with  their  conaent^  during  their  minority,  to  andh 
penona  and  at  aoch  placea,  to  learn  aach  proper  tradea  and  emfdoy- 
menta  aa^  in  their  judgment,  will  be  moat  conducive  to  tlie  reformar 
tion  and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  anch  peraona^ 

{  6.  The  aaid  executive  committee,  by  such  committeea  aa  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  ahall  have  power,  and  it  ahall  be 
dieir  dntj,  to  viait,  inject  and  examine  all  the  priaona  in  the  State, 
and  annually  report  to  the  Legialature  their  atate  and  condition,  and 
all  anch  other  thinga  in  regaid  to  them  aa  may  enable  the  Legialature 
to  perfect  their  government  and  diadpline.  And,  to  enable  them  to 
execute  the  powera  and  perform  the  dutiea  hereby  granted  and 
imposed,  they  shall  poaseas  all  the  powers  and  authority  that,  by  the 
twenty  fourth  aeetion  of  title  fiiat,  chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the 
Bevised  Statutea,  are  veated  in  the  inspectors  of  county  prisons ;  and 
the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall 
be  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed 
on  the  keepers  of  such  priacms  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereoil 
Provided^  That  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prisoik 
ahall  be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court^ 
or  by  a  vice-chaDoellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of  the 
county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall  first 
have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the  name  of 
the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons  members  of  the 
said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

Statx  of  Nxw  Tomc,      ) 
Ik  Ssnatb,  May,  8M,  1846.  f 

This  bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two-thirds  of  all  the 

members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 

Sesolv^j  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Senate,  A.  GARDINER,  Frendent. 
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State  ov  New  York,         ) 
Lf  AsBEMBLTy  April  Hdhf  1846. ) 

^  This  bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  favor  thereof, 

Eeiolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
'    By  order  of  the  Assembly,  WM.  0.  ORAINr,  Speaker. 

'   Approved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846.  SILAS  WBIGHT. 

'      :     .  State  of  New  Yobx,    •    )    ' 

Ssqbbtaxt's  Offk»;     f 

r '  I  have  eompared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  ffle.in  this 
oflSce,  and  do  certify  that  the  same  is  a  ccHrreet  transcript  therefrom 
#nd  ^f  the  whole  of  6dMI  or^ifial. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  herennto  affixed  the  seal  of  this  offloe 
M  tins  eity  of  Albany,  the  flftemth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

ABOH*D  CAMPBELL, 

JDepuijf  Seeretary  ^  State, 

Rewbd  Statotes,  PoH  IV^  Oko^.  8,  TUel. 

%  84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  eadi  of  the  said  prisons 
to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every  part  of 
tnch  prison ;  to  exhibit  to  tihem,  on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers, 
documents  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison  or  to  the  detentibii 
^  (he  persons  confined  therein,  and  to  render  them  every  facility  in 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  described. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
them  to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the  said  inspectors 
lEhall  have  power  to  examine,  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  either 
of  the  said  inspectors,  any  of  the  officers  <tf  the  said  prisons,  and  to 
eonverte  with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  pi^ 
imiee  of  the  keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  thm. 
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BY-LAWS  OP  THE  PRISON  A^SOCUTION  Of  NETSf 

YORK. 

L  There  ihfill  b^  a  |tat(B4  meeting  of  the  eseentilTe  committM  on 
the  lb«rth  Wedoeadaj  of  each  month,*  and  special  m^xqigfi  abaU  be 
held  on  the  reqniBiton  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members  of  the 
ex#0Qtive  committee.  Theeidl  for  a  special  meeting  shall,  in  all 
caees,  stide  the  biisiiMSi  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II.  Ai  every  maetfog  of  the  eaaoiiti¥e  ooumittee^  Am  aiaiilbers 
jhall  be  naMvavy  to  eonfldtote  a  qnormo. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  cTery  stated  meeting  >«bdl' be  as 
Mlowst 

1.  The  reading  i^d  approval  of  tbs  minirt^s  of  the  last  prooediiig 
meeting. 

2.  Report  eftfagtrcasurir. 

.8w  Reports  ilpom  staadiiig.  committees. 

4.  Report  fh>m  the  corresponding  secretary. 

•I.  liq)ort8  from  special  eotnmlttees. '' 
}    4.  R^KHi  from  liie  gisaend  ageoL  '    >     ; 

?.  Hiseellaneoos  bnsineBS. 
.    At  a  speoial  meeting,  no  other  hnsiness  shaO  be  trsusactej  flum 
ihat  Ibr  which  the  said  meeting  wie  caHed^ 

IV.  The  diairmaa  shall  appoial  all  special  eommittoes;  wft  me 
peraon  nominated  l^kim  shall  be  eixoQsed,  naksa  upon  reaamii  satia- 
frotory  to  the  meeting. 

Y.  The  ohairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  Avbjeci  te  aa 
Appeal;  sbd  the  roles  of  ovder  shall  be  tiboaa  embodied  inOoshin^e 
•Xannal,  so  fttf  aa  they  are  applicable.  » 

YL  There  shall  be  four  standing  oommstteea,  namely :  a  eovnsit- 
tee  on  finance,  a  committee  aa  detentioQS,  a  otanmitta  en  diaahafged 
oonvicts,  and  a  committee  on  prison  discipline. 

YIL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee : 

1.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  tlie  fiinds  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  association ;  and  they  may  at  their  discre- 
tion, employ  an  agent  to  collect  the  requisite  fimds. 

9.  To  audit  all  bilb  against  the  association ;  and  no  InII  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  approved  by  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman. 

8.  To  audit  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  acoounts  annually. 

4.  To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  associatioQ, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  commitlee. 


Yin.  It  Ahfill  be  the  chity  of  the  oovimittee  on  d^taatiovB : 
1«  To  inquirei  us  far  «a  may  be  prm^UoeUe  or  na^fMiwpjf  into  the 
Cftusee  of  cpmmitmeBt  of  perMma  in  the  piisoaa  or  honsoA  of  detesh 
tioB  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklya,  aad  to  adopt  j^pav 
meaBoreB  fior  proeuring  the  diBeharge^  or  providing  Sar  th#  defence, 
of  Bach  as  ahall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

S.  To  viait  frequently  the  priaona  mnder  their  eharge»  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  ef  the 
prisoners  in  all  soitable  and  praodeable  ways. 
IZ«  It  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  eo^vists : 
X,  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintandenta  relative  te 
the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain^  previous  to 
the  diflchai^e  of  each  prisoner,  bis  feelings^  views  and  capabUities, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrangements  fi>r  his  Intnie  employt 
ment 

S.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations ;  to  procure  such  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom  places  have 
been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  encouraged  with  the 
idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

3.  To  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences — taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline : 

To  give  attention  to  the  internal  organization  and  management  of 
prisons,  embracing  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted 
on  the  prisoners  during  their  confinement.  This  duty  shall  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  heads :  health,  reformation,  convict  labor, 
administration  and  internal  police,  comparison  of  different  prison 
systems,  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  criminal  law  and  penal  justice. 

XI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

XII.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  executive  committee ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record  them  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  committee. 
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Xllt  TIm  mnmpatMag  weemtarj  liuH  eondoel  die  eortetpoii- 
4«M«  «f  Hit  0%0enfif0  ewpmlttoe  tad  of  eidi  of  die  thmding  eom- 
mf (!«•»  wliM  required ;  ibell  eet  •§  die  genml  ftnendel  agent  of  di^ 
§m0i4§itUm  f  end  ihell  lepert  al  eedi  itotod  meeting  of  die  eommi  ttee. 
<  XIY0  The  Ifeeeorer  ihell  reeeiTe  end  uMj  keep  all  moneya 
liek;figf fig  to  die  aiiociadon ;  fhall  paj  ower  die  aame  aa  diiected  by 
die  tfnaiiee  eomtnlttee;  ehall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
Meeotlf e  eommitteei  and  ehall  giro  ench  lecnritjr  for  the  faithfli) 
diMiharge  cf  hit  dntj  aa  that  eommittee  shall  reqnire. 

XV.  The  pfiildent,  ehairman  ct  the  executive  committee,  and 
iorreipondlng  aeoretarj  shall  be  membeiii  eonfficio^  of  aU  the  stand- 
ing eommittees, 

'  X  VIi  No  alteration  shall  be  made  iii  these  by-laws  except  npon 
notloe  cf  th#  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  exeotttlve  eommittee. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Agreeably  to  a  requisition  of  law,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  submits  its  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Statement  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

A  QVABTEB  OENTUBT's  WOBK. 

This  Association  has  now  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its 
existence  and  labors.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  pursued  a 
career  of  quiet  but  effective  beneficence,  and  has  received  the  bene- 
dictions of  thousands  who  were  ready  to  perish,  but  who  have  been 
reclaimed,  redeemed  and  restored  to  themselves,  to  society,  and  to 
virtuous  and  useful  industry,  through  its  agency.  It  seems  to  the 
Executive  Committee  every  way  fit  that  we  should,  in  the  present 
report,  retrace  the  history  of  those  years,  and  show,  in  a  summary 
way,  what  our  society  has  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  penal 
institutions,  and  in  the  reformation  and  elevation  of  the  criminal  and 
degraded  portion  of  humanity.  This  review  will  include  a  history 
of  its  organization,  its  doings,  its  opinions,  its  observations,  its  recom- 
mendations, and  the  results  accomplished,  so  far  as  they  can  be  spread 
out  on  paper. 

OBGAKIZATIOK  OF  THE  FBISON  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Prison  Association  owes  its  origin  to  the  board  of  inspectors 
for  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  which,  in  November,  1844,  through 
its  president,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  issued  a  card  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  such  an  organization.  This 
card  was  accompanied  by  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  signed  by 
many  leading  citizens  of  New  York,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Theo.  Frelinghuysen,  William 
Kent,  John  Duer,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Daniel  Lord,  James  Harper, 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  Eev.  Drs.  James  Milnor,  .Jonathan 
Wainwright,  and  OrviUe  Dewey. 

The  meeting  thus  called  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  6th, 
ensuing,  Vice-Chancellor  McCoun  presiding.  Judge  Edmonds  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution : 
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Jtmhfdj  Thil  it  ii  esMdicai  to  £iriB,  m  Oe  ciftr  of  Kev  Yctk, 
*  FriiM  AmtMai&im^  no  that  a  eofminittce  be  fpoiBted  to  rqport 
t»  ihi»  m«!^i>g  %  JBfrm  of  iadh  ■tiociatioii,  and  >  nominrtKm  of  awit' 

In  1m  iMnm  mpparting  Ae  icioliitioii,  die  judge  preaented  a 
iiUM»  of  intertiUng  mad  bmitnu^e  CkIb  and  ataliBticBy  gatho^d 
dming  hk  $erfiee  m  State  ynatm  inqieetor.  He  showed  the  almost 
immpwtMm  Mleokiei  enognntefed  bj  ditdiaiged  eonvicta  in  their 
oftirts  to  obtain  emploTnient ;  the  tdtsrtni  alt^maihre  too  often  pre- 
MOted  to  them  hy  society,  to  starre  or  steal;  the  strong  and  well 
nSf^  IfTwistfble  temptation  thenee  arising,  to  continne  a  career  of 
•i^'^ofng ;  the  abnndant  streams  cit  crime  continnally  issning  from 
porertf  ,  (gnoraqee,  sodden  temptation,  parental  n^lect,  evil  associ- 
ations, yonthfol  inexperience,  insanity  and  mental  imbecility ;  the 
hardening  and  degrading  inflnence  of  severity,  and  the  softening, 
elevating,  reformatoty  effect  ot  kindness,  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners; the  necessity  and  good  results  of  the  classification  of  con- 
victs ;  the  importance  of  instmction  as  well  in  secular  as  religious 
knowledge ;  the  hopeful  nature  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
new  organisation ;  the  practicability  of  the  repression  of  crime  by 
raising  and  reforming  the  fallen ;  and  the  need  of  a  thorough  reform 
ifi  the  principles  and  modes  of  prison  discipline.  The  Eev.  Wm.  H. 
Olianning  seconded  the  resolution,  and  enforced  it  in  a  train  of 
remarks  similar  to  those  of  the  mover,  in  which  he  showed  that  pris- 
ons onght  to  be  made  houses  of  reform  rather  than  places  of  torment, 
and  that  society  owes  to  criminals  aid  and  support  in  their  efforts  to 
reform,  since  It  is  itself,  by  its  neglect  and  injustice,  in  part,  at  least, 
responsible  for  their  crimes. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
ootistitution  and  nominate  officers. 

Theodore  Sedgevriok,  Esq.,  then  moved  the  following  resolution, 

which  was  oarried  unanimously : 

JlHohmt^  That  it  is  proper  that  such  society  should  have  in  view 
the  condition  and  interest  of  persons  arrested  for  crime  and  detained 
(br  trial,  and  after  trial  until  their  commitment  to  their  final  place 
of  oonflnment,  and  particularly  oS  juvenile  offenders. 

Prof.  J.  L  Tollkampf,  then  a  oitiaen  of  the  United  States,  but 

sInoQ  tnspeoto^Qoneral  of  Prisons  in  Prussia,  offered  the  following 

resolution : 

Ji^v^^  That  the  state  and  condition  of  prison  discipline,  indnd- 
ing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  during  their  confinement,  the  meliora 
tton  of  their  condition,  the  improvement  of  the  government  of  oui 
prisons^  and  the  substitation,  in  their  management,  of  the  law  of 
kindness  for  tiiat  of  foroe,  are  objects  worthy  the  attentioii  of  philaii- 
thropistSi  and  deserve  the  particalar  conaideratioD  of  such  a  society. 
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Prof.  Tellkampf  nupported  his  motion  in  a  written  address  of 
xDoch  learning  and  power.    He  disoassed  at  length  the  separate  and 
silent  methods  of  prison  discipline,  more  commonly  known  at  that 
time  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Anbnrn  systems.    As  between  the  two 
systems,  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  bat  at  the  same  time 
he  advocated  a  system  made  up  of  the  two— a  sort  of  eclectic  method 
— ^as,  upon  the  whole,  saperior  to  either.    He  animadverted  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  Philadelphia  system  to  prodnoe  mental  imbecility  and 
insanity,  and  upon  the  emelties  practised  under  the  Auburn  system. 
He  was  especially  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  contract  system  of 
prison  labor  as  both  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  its  influence  on 
the  convicts,  since  it  wholly  overlooks  their  moral  amelioration,  and 
treats  them  simply  as  so  much  machinery  to  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  wealth.    He  gave  an  interesting  outline  of  a  plan  of 
prison  discipline  presented  by  himself  to  the  Cabinet  of  Prussia  and 
adopted  by  the  government  of  that  country,  under  which  the  houses 
of  detention  were  to  be  constructed  upon  the  sq>arate  plan ;  state 
lunatic  asylums  were  to  be  erected  for  the  treatment  of  insane  eon* 
victs ;  and  the  penitentiaries  were  to  be  organized  in  three  depart- 
ments, forming  three  successive  stages  of  imprisonment, — ^the  first 
on  the  Philadelphia  system,  and  the  other  two  on  the  Auburn  plan ; 
the  last  stage,  however,  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  properly  prepare 
the  convict  for  his  return  to  society.    The  cells  of  the  convicts 
undergoing  imprisonment  in  the  first  stage  would  be  constructed  on 
the  separate  plan ;  those  for  the  prisoners  in  the  second  and  third  stages 
to  be  more  spacious  and  airy  than  is  common  in  penitentiaries  on  the 
congregate  system.  Every  prisoner  would  have  it  in  his  power,  by  dili- 
gence and  good  behavior,  to  be  advanced  from  the  first  to  the  second  and 
from  the  second  to  the  third  stages.    In  the  last  two  stages  the  con- 
victs would  be  classified  aooording  to  character  and  conduct,  and 
would  be  continually  advanced  to  higher  degrees  of  liberty  and  privi- 
lege, in  sueh  a  way  that  imprisonment  would  graduaUy  and,  as  it 
were,  imperceptibly,  melt  into  fi^eedom.    Thos  the  hope  of  a  con- 
stantly improved  condition  would  enooorage  exertion,  beget  patience,, 
promote  industry,  and  act  both  as  a  stimulos  and  aid  to  moral  amend- 
ment   Punishments  would  be  mainly  moral,  oonsisting  in  d^rada- 
tion  firom  a  higher  to  a  lower  class  or  department,  and  snob  a  eharao* 
ter  of  flexibility  would  be  impressed  upon  the  discipline  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  avoid  the  gravest  objections  mged  against  both  the 
separate  and  congregate  systems,  uniting  the  good  and  eliminating 
the  bad  features  of  each.    We  have  here,  in  outline,  developed,  at  tiie 
first  meeting  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  germ  of  the  Irish  prwoa 
Bystem,  which  has  since  become  so  fi*'^^?^!^  and  is^  bj  eommoii 
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sent,  regarded  as  the  beet  e^er  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  The  plan 
thns  eketched  has  certainly,  however,  according  to  the  report  of  Baron 
Ton  Holtzendorff,  made  to  this  Association  and  published  in  onr 
twenty-third  annual  report,  never  been  carried  out,  in  detail,  by  the 
Pmssian  government. 

Mr.  Isaac  T.  Hopper  submitted  the  following : 

Besohedj  That  to  sustain  and  encourage  discharged  convicts,  who 

S*ve  evidence  of  repentance  and  reformation,  in  tneir  endeavors  to 
ad  honest  lives,  by  affording  them  employment  and  guarding  them 
against  temptation,  is  demanded  not  only  by  the  interests  of  society, 
but  by  every  dictate  of  humanity. 

Resolvedj  That,  in  the  formation  of  such  a  society,  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  a  female  department,  to  be  especially  regardful  of  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  that  sex. 

In  supporting  his  resolutions,  Mr.  Hopper,  who,  as  a  prison  inspector 
in  Philadelphia,  had  had  large  experience  among  convicts,  related 
several  highly  interesting  cases  of  reformation,  the  effect  of  kind 
words  wisely  spoken  and  kind  acts  judiciously  done.  He  said  that 
he  had  personally  aided  as  many  as  fifty  young  culprits  to  regain 
their  character  and  standing,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  state  that  only  two  of  them  had  turned  out  badly.  He 
added,  that  he  could  not  help  mentioning  a  matter  that  had  given 
him  much  pain.  He  often  saw  in  the  papers  accounts  of  young 
people  committed  to  prison  for  trifling  offences,  mere  peccadilloes. 
By  such  committal  their  characters  were  blasted,  and  not  unire- 
quently  they  became  reckless  and  desperate.  If  those  who  prose- 
cuted on  such  trivial  occasion  would,  instead,  make  use  of  friendly 
reproof,  counsel  and  encouragement,  he  felt  confident  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  delinquents  might  be  saved  to  become  useful  and 
honored  members  of  society. 

After  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hopper's  resolution,  "  The  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  "  was  Organised  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  the  election  for  oflicers  of  a  president,  four  vice-presidents, 
a  treasurer  and  a  corresponding  secretary,  together  with  an  executive 
committee.  The  executive  committee,  of  which  the  officers  were 
constituted  &x  officio  members,  was  subdivided  into  four  standing 
committees :  a  committee  on  finance,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a 
committee  on  discharged  convicts,  and  a  committee  on  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

OBncrrS  OT  THS  AsSOOIATtOK. 

The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  and 

more  ftilly  set  forth  in  an  appeal  to  the  public  by  the  executive  com- 

/    mittee,  are  three :  L  A  humane  attention  to  persons  arrested  and 

held  for  examination  or  trial,  including  inquirv  into  the  circum- 
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stanoea  of  their  arreBt  and  the  criineB  charged  againBt  them ;  eecur- 
ing  to  the  destitute  and  friendless  a  foil  and  impartial  trial ;  and 
protection  from  the  depredations  of  unprincipled  and  unfaithful  per- 
sons, with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact ;  particularly,  a  class 
of  professional  sharpers,  called  in  common  parlance  ehyatera.  11. 
Encouragement  and  aid  to  dischai^ged  convicts  in  their  efforts  to 
reform  and  earn  an  honest  living.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  procur- 
,  ing  situations  for  them,  by  providing  tools  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mence a  little  business  for  themselves,  and  by  keeping  up  a  friendly 
oversight  and  correspondence  after  they  have  been  thus  provided 
for.  The  great  aim  is,  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  ^'  cease  to 
do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well."  It  is  intended  —  so  the  executive 
committee  stated  in  their  first  appeal  to  the  public  for  contribu- 
tions, and  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  —  that  a  strict  scrutiny 
shall  be  had  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  while  in  prison, 
and  as  to  those  who  afford  no  hopes  of  reformation,  to  report  their 
names  to  the  police,  so  that  they  may  be  closely  watched,  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  continuing  their  depredations  upon  the  commu- 
nity. lU.  To  study  the  question  of  prison  discipline  generally, 
including  the  government  and  conduct  of  State,  county  and  city 
prisons;  to  obtain  statistics  of  crime;  to  gather  and  disseminate 
general  information  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline;  to  evolve 
the  true  principles  of  the  science ;  to  impress  a  more  reformatory 
character  on  our  penitentiary  system ;  and  to  correct  and  invigorate 
public  opinion  as  regards  this  whole  question  of  crime  and  its  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, since  it  aims  at  the  reformation  of  prisons  themselves.  It  goes 
to  the  root  of  tbe  matter,  builds  from  the  foundation,  and  purifies 
the  stream  in  the  fountain.  It  is  the  salt  of  Elisha,  that  sweetens 
the  head-waters,  so  that  all  bitterness,  all  noxious  qualities,  are 
removed  from  the  issues.  ^ 

BXEU9T  TEAb's  WOBK. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  1845. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  The  Boston  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  were  present 
by  their  delegates,  who  presented  interesting  and  valuable  com- 
munications in  behalf  of  the  organizations  which  they  repre- 
sented. Addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen,  particularly 
one  of  great  eloquence  and  vigor  by  the  Hon.  John  Duer,  in 
which  he  depicted,  in  vivid  colors,  the  abuses  prevalent  in  our 
prisons,  especially  in  our  city  prisons,  and  pressed  upon  the  con- 


iM^^^  0f  tywf  man  Md  overy  woman  in  the  commnnitj,  the  duty 
^Ml"  i^isMnit  tn  »ome  wayi  oitlier  by  personal  effort  or  the  contribntion 
^  ^H^\l^«^^Yi  tMT  Wh|  in  the  removal  of  thoee  abneea,  and  the  reform  of 
^  ^wtiKx^k  Warning  in  his  snbjeot,  and  rising  lo  a  rare  strain  of 
\sa^9h^^  ami  \H\w«4r^  ho  exolaimedi  in  reforenoe  to  onr  chief  city  prison : 
^  YW  Tvm^WI  an  awftil  name ;  bnt  how  appropriate  I  how  dcscrip 
hxi^ )  Vw  «^Moant  I  The  Tombs  t  where  living  men  are  bnried, 
aM  V  a  T^ttl^^U0nl  of  croeltyi  the  living  are  chained  to  the  dying 
aM  tW  \Wa\l^  unlU  the  whole  become  one  mass  of  moral  pntrcfae- 
Itivti^.  TV  TVnmW  1  whence  those  who  were  bnried  issne  fortli  again, 
^iffiNJI^-^fr  av^l  wi^tinfr  a*  men«  and  bearing  the  form  of  hnmanity ; 
¥i«ift  >K^  <*Mli— fl^alh  spiritual  and  final— stamped  on  tlioir 
viw^pNt  a>ii4  i^jH^in^  in  their  eonla.  These  are  strong  words,  sir; 
Vm  tWx  w^  nM  Kn^iwf  than  the  oocsBion  demands ;  not  stronger 
liMi'a  iW  I9«tli  9i^«me :  m4  stronger,  nor  half  so  strong  aa  die 
^>^  vi^^  i!)m^  ^tr  wiWIi  <Msr  knowledge  of  die  trvth  imposes.'' 

?V  ^rt^'«^  "^^  ^^  '^  T'^v^  labois  sIk>ws  dmi  die  society  had 
et^>iMN%J(  $»|y^':^iei(trv>r.  iailwtvmi^T^  and  HMMsfallT  mpom  its  woric 
^^  Wft,**  r  U^ifMT  w«iL  a^^Kttlitd  agent  of  die  aocietT,  widi  the 
'IINVi^v  ^^<«!^^  v^^  SM<<^  «»  aft  aSi  t»  1^  dctoeitiMi 

*>^  t-V  ^Nvvt^«w*fc  yf  >&«iw«5Phi  tbtnttA^  p«c 

t^'^A  IKnOtv  ij^  :$tH<y  )^  tir^p««nk:nw«k.  %bf  ia£iai^  cimnrvi^g  Qs 

v**«T  't«Nv  '>wit  **t«ifcA^  V  x»vsii  ^i«aA  )rp<wi»  tTiiL 
VsH    *vv\s\vv   nNvV  vV  Wwv^  ^vifiL  ^\^^{^^it^c  5L  M%K  md  :a» 
VK.N  ^.4»«.Vp  ^»%i  Wit  ^V«tA  *:>>-x      v>T%N$ir.'n   /c  'iii'«« 
^.i^v  Vc<»   iStW.  ?ivNS'*';i«^*V  ^'♦^f.  ^»*i'^  ^^>%ir  \".t  -rratrar 

V^  X>Kt  ^•tV^^'  '"^  *»*^  ^-^iiT'^jhr  V  ^"^^  ^*?»  «BmitTsr^     3r  a  Iks 
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who  are  inenrably  bo  are  traoBfened  to  and  cared  for  in  other  inBti- 
tntioDB.  OnrB  ib  no  Bhelter  for  the  ricionB ;  to  them  the  air  of  indns^ 
tiy  and  propriety  of  thonght  and  action,  which  pervades  all  onr 
chamberB,  becomcB  moBt  repolBirei  and  either  oanseB  their  speedy 
Tolnntary  flight,  or  bo  brings  to  light  their  evil  propensitieB  that  they 
are  Boon  sent  away.  Onrs  is  no  almshonse  for  the  mere  physically 
infirm ;  for  them  other  refhge  is  found.  Ours  is,  emphatically,  a 
Home  for  fallen  woman,  when  the  fipirit  of  remorse  has  been  awak- 
ened within  her,  and  repentance  b^ins  to  make  its  redeeming  voice 
heard ;  when  the  green  spot,  which  the  Almighty  Father  has  planted 
in  every  haman  heart,  however  d^raded  may  have  been  its  past, 
shows  signs  of  a  coming  spring ;  and  when,  to  the  torn  and  contrite 
spirit  encouragement  and  hope  may  profitably  be  spoken.'^ 

We  now  retnin  from  this  digression,  and  resnme  onr  history, 
being  still  on  the  first  year  of  the  society's  labors.  The 
members  of  the  detention  committee,  thongh  pressed  by 
the  claims  of  private  business,  were  zealous  and  active  in  the 
dischaige  of  their  duties  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Their  visits  to 
the  detention  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  sufficiently 
frequent  to  give  them  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  condition 
and  working.  They  speak  of  them  as  a  disgrace  to  the  public 
authorities ;  as  inflicting  a  grievoud  wrong  on  the  community;  as  ill- 
constructed,  ill-arranged,  void  of  all  proper  system,  costly  in  their 
maintenance,  and  baneful  in  their  moral  influence.  They  congratu- 
late themselves,  however,  on  having  accomplished  some  good  results 
in  this  field,  particularly  in  the  attention  given  to  eighty  boys  ^o 
had  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  law,  forty-eight  of  whom  had 
been  returned  to  their  friends,  and,  as  was  hoped,  saved  from  a  career 
of  crime  and  restored  to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

The  discharged  convict  committee  also  labored  assiduously, 
and  with  an  encouraging  success.  The  great  object  here  was  to 
prevent  released  prisoners  from  relapsing  into  crime,  by  securing 
them  from  the  temptatiogds  of  want,  and  affording  them  the  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  discharged  prisoners  were  aided  by  fumiBhing  them, 
to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  with  board,  clothing,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 
Eighty-three  were  provided  with  situations,  concerning  seventy  of 
whom  the  association  had  received  reports  from  their  employers  of 
their  continued  good  character ;  a  proportion,  the  committee  say, 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  showing  that  much 
good  may  be  done  even  to  the  fallen,  without  any  great  expenditure 
of  time  or  money.  The  committee  insist  that  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
suppose  that  all  convicted  criminals  are  hopelessly  depraved.    This 
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JB  BO  far  from  bdng  the  case  that  the  greater  part  may,  they  bdieve, 
by  encouragement  and  jqdiciouB  aid,  be  won  back  to  the  ways  of 
virtae,  while  the  very  same  persons  wonld,  in  all  probability,  by 
hardness  and  rigor,  be  again  planged  into  the  abyss  of  crime. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  department  of  prison  discip- 
line were  particularly  enjoined  to  visit  and  inspect  the  varioos  penal 
institntions  of  the  State.  That  they  might  be  able  to  discharge  this 
duty  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  nnder  instruction  from  the  execu- 
tive committee  they  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  with  power  to  examine  both  State  and  county  prisons. 
The  Assembly  passed  the  necessary  bill ;  but  the  Senate  refused  its 
assent,  and  the  bill  fetiled  to  become  a  law.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee, by  courtesy,  inspected  not  only  the  prisons  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  but  also  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing  and  some  six 
or  eight  county  jails.  They  found  defects  of  a  grave  and  glaring 
character — filth,  vermin,  idleness,  ill-ventilation,  frequent  change 
of  officers,  etc.,  etc. ;  together  with  a  huddling  together,  in  the  same 
apartment,  of  prisoners  of  all  grades  and  ages,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, of  both  sexes.  They  found  the  promiscuous  association  of  the 
prisons  to  be  ibr  evil  and  evil  only.  They  found  the  prisoners, 
including  the  man  of  gray  hairs  and  the  mere  child,  the  murderer 
and  the  vagrant,  the  expert  and  the  novice  in  crime,  all  herded 
together,  and  subjected  to  influences  the  most  corrupting  and  ruin- 
ous. The  Association,  in  this  its  first  annual  report,  took  ground 
distinctly  in  favor  of  solitary  confinement  in  all  detention  prisons 
and  county  jails.  They  avowed  the  opinion  that,  whatever  argu- 
ments might  be  used  against  the  separate  system  for  more  protracted 
imprisonments,  that  system  is  obviously  and  decidedly  preferable  for 
short  ones. 

In  regard  to  the  two  leading  systems  of  prison  discipline  —  the 
separate  and  the  congregate  —  the  Association  declared  itself  not 
pledged  to  either,  but  disposed  rather  to  favor  a  plan  combined  of 
both.  It  believed  that  thus  a  system  might  be  devised,  which  would 
avoid  the  evils  and  secure  the  advantages  of  each.  It  still  adheres 
to  the  same  belief,  and  is  happy  to  know  that  this  principle  is  embo- 
died and  made  fundamental  in  the  Irish  prison  system,  where  it  is 
rapidly  uniting  the  sufirages  of  the  enlightened  and  the  humane 
tiiroughout  tiie  civilized  world.  The  congregate  system  had  been  too 
generally  administered  with  harshness  and  rigor,  and  this  evil  had 
been  considered  inseparable  from  the  system,  It  was  this  considera- 
tion  mainly  that  created  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  congr^ate 
system  in  the  several  commissions  from  European  states,  sent  out  by 
their  respective  governments  to  inspect  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Prison  Aaaodatioiii  in  their  first  annual  report,  took  ground  against 
the  idea  that  the  severity  complained  of  was  necessarily  inhei^ent 
in  the  congregate  system,  but  maintained  that  it  was  due  to  the 
want  of  fitness  and  adequate  qualification  in  the  persons  selected  to 
administer  it.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  Association  referred 
to  the  Boston  House  of  Correction,  in  which,  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  though  more  than  seven  thousand  criminals  had  been 
received,  not  a  blow  had  been  struck,  and  yet  the  best  of  discipline 
had  been  maintained.  It  also  referred  to  efforts,  then  recently  and 
successfully  made,  to  introduce  a  milder  system  of  government  into 
the  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  Even  in  the  male  prison,  where  the  re- 
form had  been  by  slow  and  timid  steps,  the  number  of  lashes  per 
month  had  been  reduced  from  three  thousand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  the  prison  was  nevertheless  better  governed  than 
it  had  been  before.  But  in  the  female  prison,  where  the  change  was 
made  with  bolder  and  more  rapid  strides,  the  greatest  success  was 
attained,  and  the  highest  encouragement  afforded;  for  whereas 
previously  the  number  of  offences  against  prison  rules  had  been 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum,  now  the  offences 
were  reduced  to  forty ;  and  yet  the  discipline  was  superior  to  what 
it  had  been  previously.  Where  all  had  been  disorder  and  turbur 
lence  before,  all  was  order  and  quietness  now.  These  results  were 
secured  by  laying  aside  the  harsher  features  of  the  congregate 
system,  and  replacing  them  by  the  milder  discipline  of  the 
separate  system. 

Such  was  the  work  done,  such  the  results  achieved,  and  such  the 
convictions  attained,  during  the  first  year  of  the  society's  existence. 

Seoond  Teak's  Work. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  December,  1846,  and  was  no  less  interesting 
than  the  first.  Representatives  were  present  from  the  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  prison  societies,  and  letters  were  read  from  distin- 
guished gentlemen  both  of  our  own  country  and  Europe.  Some 
of  these  communications  present  thoughts  and  suggestions  so 
important,  and  withal  so  timely  just  now,  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  offer  a  few  brief  extracts.  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  said :  '^  You 
have  again  rescued  your  State  from  the  unfeeling  and  harsh  dis- 
cipline of  Captain  Lynds,  whose  effects  in  Sing  Sing  and  in 
Auburn,  in  former  times,  I  was  able  to  investigate  myself,  on 
my  visit  to  your  country.  The  same  yoke  was  at  that  time 
imposed  by  Mr.  Wiltse,  and  I  am  happy  that  you  have  so  fully 
succeeded  in  introducing  quite  a  different  state  of  things,  though  the 
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tmmeDse  ilse  of  both  your  State  prisons  will  alwajs  remalii  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  a  permanent  improvement  and  to  a  reform- 
ing administration.  I  shonid  think  that  separate  prisons  onght  never 
to  have  more  than  800  prisoners,  and  penitentiaries  on  the  silent 
system  perhaps  a  little  mora  This,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why 
Wethersfleld  has  been  well  condneted,  nearly  without  corporal 
pnnishment''  The  suggestion  here  regarding  ^e  size  of  prisons  is 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  well  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  make  our  laws. 

The  following  eloquent  passage  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Seward  :  "  You  ask  me,  gentlemen,  to  cheer  and  encourage 
you.  Such  encouragement  can  be  derived  only  from  the  in- 
flexible purpose  of  doing  good  amid  much  unavoidable  mis- 
apprehension and  reproach.  For  there  is  nothing  immediately 
attractive  to  society  in  sympathy  for  offenders  who  have  en- 
dangered Its  safety  and  disturbed  its  peace.  Humanity  to  con- 
victs is  eminently  conservative  in  its  operation.  But  no  man 
can  invoke  humanity  for  the  convict  without  being  suspected 
of  a  bad  ambition ;  and  no  man  can  alleviate  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal  without  drawing  upon  himself  the  anger  of  those  who 
derive  personal  satisfaction  from  the  inflictions  of  social  justice. 
Our  holy  religion  makes  no  distinction  among  the  prisoners  whom 
it  enjoins  us  to  visit.  Your  experience  has  taught  you  that  such 
ministrations  bless  those  who  render  even  more  than  those  who 
rooeive  them,  and  you  are  sure  of  ultimate  vindication.  An  Ogle- 
thorpe, a  Howard  and  a  Clarkson  have  gained  inmiortal  names  on 
earth  by  labors  similar  to  yours ;  and  Christianity  is  a  fraud,  if  the 
charity  which  bdieveth  aU  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,  and  withal  vaunteth  not  itself,  cannot  open  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

But  by  fkr  the  moat  important  extract  we  offisr  is  from  the  letter  of 
Dr.  6«  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  as  follows:  ^The  object  of  your  Asso- 
ciation is  a  high  and  noble  one ;  I  know  of  none  more  so.  While 
others  are  hurrying  on  tiie  vanguard  in  the  great  march  of  humanity, 
or  toiling  to  keep  the  main  body  in  oontinned  progress,  yon  are  busy 
in  the  rear  ranks,  helping  the  feeble,  eomfbrting  the  helplees,  and 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  have  been  neglected  or  trodden 
down  in  the  unequal  pressures  of  sodely.  May  your  success  be  equal 
to  your  merits,  and  your  reward  be  fonnd  in  the  nnmber  of  those  who, 
throi^^  your  means,  shall  be  lifted  from  the  hell  irfsensoalism  to  the 
Keavea  of  moral  purity.  If  I  read  the  atgns  of  the  tiniea  ari^t,  a 
better  day  is  dawning  upon  thai  nnfertnnate  daas  of  o«r  MIow-men, 
who  have  hithwrto  ftmished  the  malmal  of  tiie  jail,  the  penitentiarj 
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and  the  gallowB.  They  hwe  alwajs  had  the  sympathy  md  the  aid 
of  good  men ;  btit  this  has  ttot  hem  enongh  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  their  treatment,  which  will  soon  be  effected  by  an  enlightened 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  self-interest  will  soon  be 
made  active  by  the  knowledge  that  the  suffering  classes — the  wretdb- 
edly  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  criminal — will  make  every  other 
dass  in  the  community  suffer  with  them.  What  Ood  hath  joined 
together,  man  cannot  put  asunder.  All  attempts  to  do  this,  to  isolate 
the  degraded  classes,  to  save  society  from  the  contamination  of  their 
vices,  must  be  ineffectual.  No  laws  of  moral  quarantine  oan  shut  out 
vice,  and  penal  colonies  even  cannot  put  it  beyond  the  pale  of  human- 
ity. Wlien  attention  is  once  called  to  criminals  and  their  treatment,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  been  nearly  as  much  sinned  against  as 
unning ;  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  inheritors  of  a  physical 
organisation,  which  makes  them  the  slaves  of  rampant  animal 
appetites ;  that  they  have  but  little  intelleetual  light,  and  less  moral 
training ;  that  they  cannot  help  violating  the  lower  laws  of  morality 
*— those  which  guard  property ;  and  that  they  are  then  severely 
punished  by  that  very  society  in  ivhich  the  higher  laws  of  morality 
are  almost  universally  violated  with  impunity.  But  you  are  not  to 
undertake  the  reform  of  criminal  legislation ;  much  less,  of  those 
wider  institutions  which  underlie  the  vices  and  crimes  of  society. 
Tour  work  is  with  the  discipline  of  prisons  and  its  improvement. 
The  doctrine  of  purely  retributive  justice  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  with  it  will  pass  away,  I  hope,  every  kind  of  punishment  that 
has  not  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  in  view.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  this  will  be,  I  am  sure,  the  decrease  of  the  length  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  adoption  of  some  means  by  which  the  duration  and 
severity  of  the  imprisonment  may,  in  all  cases,  be  modified  by  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  prisoner.  What  we  want  now — 
what  no  system  that  I  know  of  offers-^ is  the  means  for  training 
the  prisoner's  moral  sentiments  and  his  powers  of  self-government 
by  oi^ual  exerci&e.  We  may  remove  all  temptation,  and  prevent 
him  from  exercising  his  evil  propensities ;  we  may  even,  by  seclu- 
sion and  low  diet,  subdue  the  cravings  of  the  passions,  and  put 
them  to  sleep,  like  wild  beasts  in  their  lair;  but  unless  we  im- 
plant new  and  higher  sentiments  and  give  to  them  strength  by 
exercise,  those  passions  will  become  rampant  again  as  soon  as  the 
prisoner  goes  out  again  into  the  world,  and  will  make  him  their  victim 
more  speedily  than  before.  If  we  keep  a  man  from  crime  for  twenty 
years  by  depriving  him  of  the  freedom  of  action,  and  if  he  resolve 
every  day  in  the  whole  time  to  be  virtuous,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  he  will  not  fall  before  the  first  temptation.    It  will  be  difficult 
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to  contrive  any  syBtem  by  which  any  considerable  amount  of  self- 
government  can  be  left  to  priBoners,  without  running  the  risk  of 
their  escape.  Kevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  BO ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  many  who  might  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  left  upon  fixeir  parole  during  the  last  periods  of  their  impriB- 
onmenty  with  safety,  and  with  great  advantage  to  themselves.'^ 

These  are  profound  reflections,  and  show  in  the  writer  a  dept\ 
and  keenness  of  insight  denied  to  the  most  of  his'  cotemporaries. 
When  these  fientences  were  penned,  the  brilliant  experiment  of 
Machonochie  in  Norfolk  Island  had  been  completed,  and  that,  no 
less  brilliant,  of  Montesinos  in  Spain  was  approaching  its  conclusion. 
It  iB  evident  that  Dr.  Howe  had  no  knowledge  of  those  gentlemen  or 
the  remarkable  results  accomplished  by  them  in  prison  discipline. 
Yet  in  his  paper  are  embodied  the  great  principles  on  which  their 
experiments  rested.  Ten  years  later  there  was  founded  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton,  on  these  same  principles,  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Irish  prison  system,  of  which  the  paper  of  Dr.  Howe  seems 
almost  a  prophecy.  In  the  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk  the  prisoners 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  their  parole  ;  yet  in  fifteen  years 
not  a  half  dozen  attempts  to  escape  have  been  made. 

The  report  of  the  second  year's  labors  of  the  Association  ifl  a 
document  of  much  interest,  showing  that  it  had  been  no  less  indus- 
trious than  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  prosecution  of  its  appropri- 
ate objects,  and  that  the  success  attained  was  no  less  conspicuous 
and  cheering.  The  institutions  examined  were  the  three  State 
prisons,  the  penitentiaries  on  Blackwell's  Island  and  at  Albany,  the 
city  prisons  of  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  ten  county  jails. 

In  regard  to  the  common  jails,  the  report  declared  that,  for  all 
purposes  other  than  security,  the  system  was  a  failure ;  that  saie- 
keeping  was,  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  sole  end  in  view;  that 
reformation  was  lost  sight  of;  that  moral  corruption  was  the  grand 
result  attained ;  that,  to  a  great  extent,  they  were  feeders  to  our 
penitentiaries  and  State  prisons ;  and  that,  in  short,  bo  injurious  was 
the  then  existing  system  of  imprisonment,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  interests  of  society  would  not  be  better  served  by  its  abandon- 
ment than  by  its  continuance.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  our 
jails  could  never  be  what  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  public  weal 
demanded,  until  they  afforded  opportunities  for  reflection,  instruction, 
the  inculcation  of  religious  principles,  and  the  formation  of  indus- 
trious habits.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  system  which  would 
secure  these  conditions  was  stated  to  lie  in  the  small  number  of  pris- 
oners in  most  of  our  jails.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  important 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  proper  number 
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of  penal  districts,  each  embracing  several  connties,  and  each  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  prison  constrncted  on  the  most  improred  plan,  in  irhich 
should  be  effectirely  applied  all  the  best  agencies  for  reformation, 
classification,  prodnctive  labor,  sanitary  appliances,  and  adequate 
instruction  —  industrial,  secular,  moral  and  religious. 

The  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  penitentiarjr  on  Blackwell's 
island  revealed  abuses  and  evils  in  the  organization  and  manage* 
ment  of  that  institution  of  a  flagrant  character.  Among  these 
were :  A  total  want  of  ventilation ;  an  extreme  filthiness  and 
slovenliness  in  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  prisoners ;  the  pack- 
ing of  two  hundred  women  into  a  workshop  whose  dimensions 
were  100  feet  by  76  feet,  with  only  the  occasional  presence  of  a 
matron,  where  ribald  jests,  obscene  talk,  and  horrid  oaths  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  whole  forming  a  seething  mass  of 
corrupt  and  corrupting  humanity;  a  finale  hospital,  with  an 
average  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  nearly 
all  prostitutes,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  great  venereal  hospital 
of  the  city,  where  these  wretched  outcasts  were  cured  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  which  was  thus  made  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous tax  for  the  support  of  licentiousness;  the  small  number  of 
prisoners  required  to  work,  the  unproductiveness  of  their  labor,  and 
the  loose  business  management  of  the  prison,  not  a  solitary  article 
manufactured  by  the  prisoners  having  been  accounted  for ;  an  utter 
want  of  fitness  for  their  duties  of  many  of  the  officials,  as  shown  in 
their  intemperance,  vulgarity,  profaneness,  violence  and  cruelty ;  the 
introduction  of  political  tests  into  the  appointment  of  ofiicers  and 
consequent  subjection  of  the  administration  and  discipline  of  the 
prison  to  the  control  of  party  politics ;  the  flooding  of  the  island  at 
all  times  with  a  promiscuous  company,  through  a  system  of  indis- 
criminate permits  to  visit  it,  issued  by  various  grades  of  city  oflScials, 
whereby  discipline  was  materially  interfered  with,  and  what  was 
designed  to  be  simply  a  penal  institution  was  perverted  to  purposes  of 
the  grossest  licentiousness ;  the  supervision,  in  part,  of  the  female  pris- 
oners by  male  keepers,  one  of  whom  had  the  entire  charge  of  his  gang, 
day  and  night,  to  the  number  of  sixty ;  and,  finally,  the  want  of  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  secular,  moral,  religious  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion of  the  prison  popularion.  ^hese  and  other  abuses  and  deficiencies 
were  set  forth  and  animadverted  upon  with  a  just  severity  ^by  the 
committee  who  conducted  the  investigation  and  prepared  the  report. 

But  the  most  comprehensive,  thorough  and  satisfactory  examina- 
tions, made  during  the  year  under  review,  were  those  of  the  three 
State  prisons.  The  reign  of  cruelty  had,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
in  great  measure  passed  away.    At  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  where 
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three  years  previoQBly  nearly  one  hundred  Btripea  a  day  had  been 
given,  and  the  whipping  post  was  never  dry,  weeks,  and  even  months, 
now  elapsed  without  a  blow  being  struck.  The  inflicting  of  corporal 
punishment  had  become  infrequent,  and  he  was  consideied  the  best 
officer  who  permitted  the  longest  time  to'  pass  without  a  resort  to  iL 
The  committees  which  conducted  these  investigations  complained  that 
less  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  yearly  outlay  upon  the  pri- 
sons was  directed  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
prisons*  They  censured,  in  strong  terms,  the  plan  of  farming  out 
the  labor  of  the  convicts — that  is,  the  contract  system — showing 
that  it  interfered  materially  with  the  discipline  of  the  prisons  and 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  had  in  it  much  that  tended  to 
restore  and  perpetuate  the  former  iron  rule* 

A  large  number  of  persons  in  the  detention  prisons  were  relieved 
according  to  their  several  necessities.  Of  the  discharged  convicts, 
506  received  attention,  of  whom  205  were  provided  with  permanent 
employmeut  Conoerniiig  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  encouraging 
accounts  were  received  from  their  employers. 

The  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  whose  fiulure  was 
reported  the  preceding  year,  met  with  a  better  fate  on  its  renewal 
thiayear.  A  charter  was  granted,  imposing  grave  duties  and  confer- 
ring  large  powers.  Among  the  duties  imposed  was  that  of  ^^  visiting, 
inspecting  and  examining  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  and  reporting 
annually  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition,  and  all  such 
other  things  concerning  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature  to  per- 
fect their  government  and  discipline."  Among  the  powers  conferred 
were  those  of  '^establishing  a  workhouse  in  the  county  of  New 
York,"  and  of  "  examining  on  oath  any  of  the  officers  of  the  pris- 
ons, and  to  converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners  therein,  without  the 
presence  of  the  keepers  or  any  of  them."  To  enable  them  to  carry 
into  effect  the  first  named  of  Uiese  powers,  the  Association  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  common  council,  praying  for  a  grant  of  money  to 
that  end.  This  application  was  renewed  annually  for  several  years, 
but  without  effect  No  appropriation  was  ever  made  to  the  Associ- 
ation for  this  object  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  184:9,  and  no  doubt 
as  the  result  of  the  society's  efforts,  a  workhouse  was  established  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  This  greatly  desited  object  was  accomplished 
by  the  tact  and  skill  of  Judge  Edmonds,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  but  then  acting  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  civil  magis* 
trate. 

1847  AND  1848. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Association,  covering  the  transac- 
tions of  the  yean  1847  and  1848,  shows  a  proseoution  of  its  work 
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equally  Tigoroiu  aad  sacceMfol  as  before.  Although  obstanetions 
were  interposed  in  reference  to  Sing  Sing  whioh  prevented  any 
examination  of  that  inadtntion,  Anbom  and  Clii^n  priaonB  were 
carefully  inspected.  A  great  advance  was  reported  in  the  hninane 
character  of  the  discipline.  The  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
found  to  be  intelligent,  kind  and  capable ;  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  were  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  convicts.  The  number  of 
offences  against  discipline,  and  the  amount  and  severity  of  punish* 
ments  had  veiy  sensibly  diminished.  But  one  instance  of  barbarity 
was  discovered  at  Auburn,  showing  a  state  of  things  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  of  former  years.  Though  no  examination  was  per- 
mitted at  Sing  Sing,  it  was  yet  otherwise  aseertained  that,  since  the 
organiasation  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  number  of  monthly  viola- 
tions of  prison  rules  had  dimimshed  from  115  to  66,  and  the  number 
of  lashes  given  per  month  from  1,121  to  38 ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  average  prices  of  convict  labor  per  day  had  increased  from  31 
cents  to  45  cents ;  showing,  very  clearly,  that  kindness,  by  promoting 
a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit  in  the  convicts,  had,  in  equal  ratio, 
augmented  their  productive  industry. 

The  favorable  influence  of  the  Prison  Association  on  the  feelings, 
hopes,  aims  and  purposes  of  the  convicts  in  our  State  prisons,  had 
been,  according  to  this  report,  decided  and  conspicuous.  It  had 
shown  them,  that,  though  they  were  fallen  and  debased,  there  were 
still  those  in  the  community  who  cared  for  them,  sympathized  with 
them,  and  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
reform.  This  conviction  carried  with  it  at  once  a  soothing  and 
quickening  influence  upon  convicts,  tranquilixing  their  minds  and 
stirring  them  up  to  resolutions  and  efforts  looking  to  a  reformation 
of  life.  A  no  less  beneficial  effect  had  been  produced  upon  prison 
officers  by  the  agency  of  the  Association.  They  had  been  incited  to 
greater  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  to  a 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge. 

A  service  of  great  importance  and  value  was,  in  1847,  rendered  to 
the  community  by  the  Prison  Association.  Daring  the  previous  year 
a  new  Constitution  had  been  put  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  As  our  prison  system  had  been  thereby  materially  changed, 
it  became  necessary  to  adapt  the  statute  law  to  the  requirements 
of  the  new  organic  law.  The  Association  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
propose  such  alterations  in  the  law  relating  to  this  subject  as  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  interest  of  the  State  demanded.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  connisting  of  John  Duer,  John 
W.  Edmonds,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Bensselaer  N.  Havens  and  others, 
to  consider  and  report  what  changes  might  be  advantageously  Intro- 
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daced.  The  committee  femitt  the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject 
scattered  over  a  legislation  of  so  many  years  that  it  was  difficult,  in 
many  instances,  to  discorer  what  the  law  really  was.  Under  snch 
circumstances,  it  was  believed  by  the  committee  that  they  could 
render  a  more  important  service  to  the  State,  as  well  as  more  fully 
effect  their  own  object  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, by  collecting,  arranging  and  consolidatii^  into  one  act  the  then 
existing  laws,  introducing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  such  new 
enactments  as  they  might  judge  necessary.  This  was  truly  a  Her- 
culean task ;  but  under  the  double  prompting  of  patriotism  and  phil- 
antrophy,  the  committee  undertook  and  accomplished  the  labor. 
The  Legislature  enacted  into  a  law  the  bill  so  framed;  and  thus 
did  the  Prison  Association  bring  the  State  under  an  obligation  of 
gratitude  for  essential  aid  rendered  in  the  important  work  of  im- 
proving its  criminal  jurisprudence. 

It  would  extend  beyond  due  limits  the  present  historical  survey  to 
pursue  the  chronological  method  throughout  the  whole  twenty-five 
years  of  the  society's  work,  besides  involving  not  a  little  repetition 
in  the  narrative.  We  therefore  propose,  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  our  design,  to  group  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  to  offer  a 
summary  of  the  results  attained  in  each  department  of  labor  thus 
passed  in  review. 

Detained  Peisonebs. 

Wo  have  already  stated  that  the  Association  seeks  to  impart  need- 
f\il  counsels  and  aid  to  prisoners  under  detention.  Cases  are  daily 
occurring  in  which  direction  and  assistance  are  imperatively  required, 
and  where  the  lack  of  such  friendly  offices  would  result  in  much 
wrong  and  suffering  to  the  persons  arrested  and  to  others  dependent 
upon  thorn.  There  are  frequent  instances  of  commitments  on  insuf- 
HiMOut  gi\)unds,  as  the  numeroiis  discharges  without  trial  and  the 
numoixnis  failures  to  convict  on  trial  attest.  Innocent  persons, 
through  malicious  or  mistaken  testimony,  are  often  conmiitted 
for  trial,  and  sometimoii,  on  trial,  are  convicted  and  sen- 
tonoeil.  Not  a  few  complaints  are  preferred  from  passion,  or 
projudioe,  or  under  the  promptings  of  revenge,  or  whidi 
are  of  tin)  trivial  a  character  to  be  entertained.  Foreigners,  ignorant 
of  our  language  and  laws,  and  without  money  or  friends,  are  not 
unfh^quently  found  in  our  houses  of  detention  in  a  state  bordering 
on  dos|mir.  Children  detected  in  petty  pilfering — often  their  first 
oflfeuce  -  aro  tlmuvn  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  city's  felons, 
and  subjecttnl  (\^r  weeks  or  even  months  to  all  its  poisonous  and  pol- 
hiting  iufluenoiNk  Numbers  of  the  arrested  are  the  mere  victims  of 
etreum^tance  or  malioe^    They  are  found  in  evil  company,  it  may 
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be  anintentionally  and  by  accident ;  or  they  are  ni^arked  for  sacrifice 
by  Bome  jealous  or  yindictive  foe.  The  innocent  are  sometimes  in 
danger  of  bein^  condemned  thrOngh  inadvertence,  or  from  mistaken 
testimony,  or  for  want  of  the  aid  of  honest  lawyers ;  and  even  the 
guilty  are  made  to  snffer  pnnishments  which  might  be  properly  miti-^ 
gated,  if  the  circamstances  in  extenuation  were  reliably  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  court ;  but  this  information,  essential,  it  may  be,  to 
a  righteous  judgment,  owing  to  the  ignorance,  the  fears,  the  confu- 
sion, or  the  friendless  situation  of  the  accused,  cannot  be  furnished 
without  timely  aid  volunteered  upon  the  spot.  Cases  of  the  kind 
just  enumerated  afford  abundant  occasion  for  the  humane,  discrim- 
inating and  laborious  diligence  of  the  Association.  Without  its 
intelligent  and  kindly  interposition,  mistakes  and  abuses  woiild  mul- 
tiply ;  and  while  the  objects  of  them  would  be  compelled  to  suffer 
without  alleviation,  the  community  itself  would  also  be  made  to  suf- 
fer from  a  corresponding  increase  of  crime,  consequent  upon  the 
education  in  villainy,  afforded,  and  indeed  almost  necessitated,  to 
numerous  novices,  by  the  associations  of  the  prison  house. 

We  would,  however,  pause,  for  a  moment,  at  this  point,  to  guard 
against  a  misapprehension  and  misinterpretation  of  our  sympathy 
and  care  for  persons  under  arrest.  While  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  circumstances  of  detained  prisoners,  with  a  view  to  their  protec- 
tion against  the  arts  of  malicious  prosecutors  and  dishonest  lawyers, 
to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  while  in  confinement,  to  their  dis- 
charge when  improperly  arrested,  and  to  the  procurement  for  them 
of  a  fair  trial  by  calling  to  their  aid  competent  and  upright  ofScers, 
the  Association  has  ever  been  very  far  from  any  desire  or  endeavor 
to  transform  the  criminal  into  an  injured  innocent,  or  to  palliate  his 
crime  with  the  gloss  of  a  morbid  sentimentalism.  We  would  not 
abate  —  we  have  never  sought  to  abate  —  one  tittle  of  the  loathing 
which  is  felt  for  crime,  nor  would  we  shield  the  criminal  from  the 
just  punishment  of  his  unlawful  deeds.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of 
this  Association,  while  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  innocent,  the 
unfortunate,  the  erring,  the  penitent  and  the  reformed,  to  do  nothing 
to  impede  the  course  of  justice  or  to  obstruct  a  righteous  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  sought  —  and  those  who 
know  us  best  will  most  readily  attest  our  sincerity  in  this  statement — 
to  facilitate  and  promote  such  administration. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  in  this  department  of  our  work  Ibr 
the  quarter  century  just  completed : 

98,560  poor  and  friendless  persons  visited  in  the  detention  prisons 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  whom  were  counseled  audi  Msisted 
as  their  several  cases  seemed  to  require. 

rSenate  No.  21.1  3 
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25^390  complaints  oarefally  examined. 

6,148  complaints  withdrawn  at  our  instance,  as  being  of  a  trivial 
character,  or  fonndod  on  mistake,  prejndice  or  passion. 

7,922  persons  discharged  by  the  courts  on  onr  recommendation,  who^ 
were  either  yonng  in  years,  or  innocent  of  the  offences  charged,  or 
offenders  under  mitigating  circumstances,  or  manifestly  penitent 
and  resolyed  to  "  sin  no  more."  Giving  a  total  of  138,922  cases  in 
which  relief  of  some  kind  has  been  offered  in  the  detention  depart* 
ment  of  our  work. 

We  deem  it  proper,  and  indeed  requisite,  to  offer  a  few  cases  aa 
specimens  of  the  nature  and  results  of  our  labors  in  this  department. 

A  youth  in  a  hardware  house  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  pur* 
loining  penknives.  He  stole  some  thirty  dollars'  worth,  just  enough 
to  send  him  to  State  prison.  The  senior  partner  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law.  The  junior 
partner  remonstrated,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  first  offence,  and 
that  by  a  more  lenient  course  he  might  be  saved.  At  first,  the 
senior  partner  peremptorily  rejected  the  su^^estion,  but  at  length 
yielded  so  far  as  to  agree  to  call  on  the  Prison  Association  for  advice. 
The  young  man  was  seen  by  our  agent,  and  the  firm  advised  to  give 
him  another  trial.  They  assented,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfao* 
tory.  The  young  man  ever  afterward  conducted  with  entire  hon* 
esty,  and  now  holds  a  responsible  position  in  one  of  the  first  houses 
of  Kew  York,  and  is  trusted  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

A  robbery  had  been  committed.  An  industrious  mechanic  by  the 
name  of  Patrick,  who  had  been  in  State  prison,  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion ;  not  that  there  was  an  item  of  proof  against  him,  but  solely 
because  he  was  an  old  jail-bird,  and  the  robbery  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  The  agent  of  the  Association 
knew  him,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  reformed  man. 
He  said  to  him :  ^  You  were  not  concerned  in  ihh  robbery,  were 
you  t  ^  He  replied :  ^^  No,  indeed,  I  was  not  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  want  to  lead  an  honest  life.  But  what  good  will  that  do  me  } 
Everybody  will  say,  ^  he  has  been  in  State  prison,'  and  that  is 
enough.''  The  agent  did  not  ask  him  twice,  for  he  felt  assured  that 
the  poor  man  had  spoken  the  truth.  When  he  was  called  up  for 
examination,  the  agent  appeared  before  the  magistrate  and  said :  "  I 
am  ready  to  affirm  that  I  believe  this  man  is  innocent.  It  will  be  a 
serious  injuvy  to  him  to  be  taken  from  his  business,  untQ  such  time 
as  this  can  be  proved.  I  will  be  security  for  his  appearance  when 
called,  and  I  know  very  well  that  he  will  not  think  of  giving  me 
the  slip,'^  The  gratitude  of  the  poor  fellow  was  overwhelming.  He 
sobbed  until  his  strong  firame  dxook.    The  real  culprits  were  soon 
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lifter  diBCovered.    Patrick,  till  the  day  of  hie  death,  continaed  to 
lead  a  virtnoofl  and  nflefol  life. 

A  woman  was  charged  with  bniglary,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  abseuoe  of  the  family  she  had  entered  a  house,  gathered  np  a 
large  bundle  of  clothing,  and  removed  it  to  a  house  in  Williameburgh, 
where  it  was  fonnd  by  a  police  ofScer.  On  her  arrest  she  represented 
that  this  was  her  first  offence,  and  begged  to  be  forgiven.  Oar 
agent  had  grave  doubts  of  the  truth  of  her  statement.  On  making 
inquiry  into  her  character,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Having 
learned  that  a  discharge  was  expected,  he  waited  on  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  communicated  the  result  of  his  inquiry.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  woman,  instead  of  getting  off  on  the  false 
pretence  that  it  was  her  first  offence,  was  sentenced  for  six  months 
to  the  penitentiary. 

A  porter  was  indicted  for  grand  larceny,  stealing  $3,000  from  his 
employers.  The  firm  not  wishing  him  punished  with  severity,  on 
the  advice  of  his  counsel,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  an  cUtempt  at  grand 
larceny.  The  recorder  requested  our  agent  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  ascertain  why  the  firm  wished  to  show  him  so  much  mercy. 
After  diligent  inquiry  the  agent  felt  compelled  to  report  that  nothing 
of  an  extenuating  character  appeared  in  the  case,  and  that  the  accused 
richly  deserved  a  severe  sentence.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Sing 
Sing. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  English  woman,  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny.  She  had  a  trunk  containing  $22  in  money, 
two  gold  watches,  and  much  valuable  clothing.  Her  lawyer — one 
of  the  class  known  as  shysters — had  procured  from  the  girl  an  assign- 
ment of  this  property,  and  an  order  on  the  property  derk  for  its  delivery 
to  him.  Indeed,  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  money  and  the 
watches,  and  only  awaited  the  sentence  of  the  girl,  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  petit  larceny,  to  secure  possession  of  the  trunk  and  clothing. 
Our  agent  insisted  on  a  return  of  the  watches,  and  warned  him  that 
the  trunk  would  be  taken  at  his  peril,  telling  him  plainly  that  if  he 
went  on  in  this  way,  he  apprehended  that  he  would  ere  long  find  his' 
way  to  Sing  Sing.  A  few  days  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  counsel,  accompanied  by  the  watches^  and  an  order  on  the  prop- 
erty clerk  for  the  trunk  and  clothes. 

A  Oerman  woman,  under  false  representations  by  the  proprietor, 
had  been  brought  one  evening,  as  cook,  to  a  low  restaurant  in  West 
Broadway.  Not  liking  the  looks  of  the  place,  she  refused  to  remain, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  immediately,  but  they  would  not  let 
her  go.  Early  the  next  morning  she  left  the  place,  and  later  in  the 
day  called  for  her  trunks.    They  were  refused,  till  a  claim  of  twelve 
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^hilUngi  for  lodging  shoald  have  been  paid.  She  declined  to  meet 
this  iniquitons  demand,  and  applied  to  the  Prison  Association.  Oar 
agent  addressed  a  line  to  the  keeper  of  the  restaurant^  demanding  the 
woman's  trunks.  They  were  refused.  He  then  applied  to  the  major, 
through  whoso  aid  they  were  recovered,  without  the  payment  of  a  dime. 

A  child  nine  years  old  had  been  charged  with  petit  larceny,  and 
on  that  charge  committed  by  the  court  of  special  sessions  to  the 
house  of  refage.  The  parents  were  distracted,  knowing  the  child  to 
be  innocent.  They  applied  to  the  Association.  Our  agent  care- 
fully collected  and  arranged  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  sulmiitted 
tliem  to  the  court  The  court  was  convinced  that  it  had  acted  on 
mistaken  information,  and  the  result  was  a  prompt  restoration  of 
the  little  creature  to  the  weeping  father  and  mother.  Boundless 
gratitude  was  expressed  for  our  timely  and  successfol  interposition. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  but  specimens  of  the  thousands  of  similar 
ones  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Association  has  been  given,  more 
or  less  of  which  form  a  part  of  our  daily  experience.  They  reveal 
several  phases  of  this  department  of  our  labors,  exhibiting  the  Asso* 
ciation  as  a  shield  to  the  innocent ;  an  effective  agency  for  reclaiming 
those  just  entering  on  a  career  of  crime;  a  Mend  and  helper  of  chil- 
dren, when  falsely  accused ;  a  protection  to  the  fiiendless  and  the 
feeble  against  the  dishonest  arts  of  professional  and  other  sharpers ; 
a  sharp  detector  of  old  offenders ;  and  a  fearless  agent  in  preventing 
their  escape,  through  whatever  £dse  pretences,  fix>m  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  transgressions. 

DiSGHABOED  CoNVICrS. 

The  Association,  as  before  stated,  seeks  to  encourage  and  assist 
discharged  convicts  in  their  efforts  to  lead  an  upright  life  and 
earn  an  honest  living.  To  this  object  our  efforts  are  constantly 
and  earnestly  directed.  Qiristianity  makes  no  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  prisoners  whom  it  enjoins  upon  us  to  visit,  to  care 
for,  and  to  relieve.  It  is  this  pre-eminently  humane  and  unsel- 
fish principle^  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  society,  and 
to  which  it  seeks  to  give  that  broad  and  effective  application,  which 
was  manifestly  intended  by  Him  who  announced  it  as  the  law  of 
His  kingdom.  Pitiable  had  been  the  condition  and  dismal  the 
prospect  of  the  discharged  convict,  compelled  often  to  experience 
the  blighting  influence  of  despair.  But  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
criminal  with  the  formaUon  of  this  society.  It  gave  to  convicts 
new  hope  and  new  incentives  to  virtue.  They  felt  that  ihej  were  no 
longer  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  but  cared  for  as  rational  being&  The 
consequence  has  been,  thai  many  have  resolved  ao  to  condnet  them- 
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0elve8  while  in  prison  as  to  merit  assistance  when  they  come  ont 
And  bravely  has  that  resolution  been  kept  in  namerous  instanced. 
The  Association  can  point  to  nnmbers  of  its  beneficiaries  who  are 
doing  welly  and  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  employers  and 
the  respect  of  the  commnnity.  When  we  consider  what  was  the 
condition  of  these  erring  ones  when  they  first  claimed  our  assist- 
ance—  broken  in  health,  prostrated  in  mind,  without  friends,  with- 
out solace,  without  hope  even  —  and  now  see  them  industrious, 
respected  and  happy,  it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  gratification,  and 
affords  the  strongest  incentive  to  perseverance  in  our  labors.  These 
erring  ones  are  members  of  the  human  family  as  well  as  we,  possess- 
ing human  sympathies  and  affections,  as  well  as  human  passions  and 
vices.  They  are  our  brethren ;  children  of  the  same  Father ;  heirs 
of  the  same  immortality ;  candidates  for  the  same  heavenly  inherit- 
ance ;  and  —  which  is  an  infinitely  higher  consideration  —  the 
Bedeemer  of  the  world  is  equally  willing  to  save  them,  as  he  is 
the  more  favored  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

The  statistics  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  department  are  as  fol- 
lows :  18,307  dischai^ed  prisoners  aided  with  board,  clothing,  tools^ 
railroad  tickets  or  money ;  4,139  persons  of  the  same  class  provided 
with  permanent  situations ;  making  a  total  of  22,446  persons  aided 
in  this  branch  of  our  work ;  or  a  grand  total  in  the  two  departments 
of  the  detained  and  the  discharged,  of  156,368  cases,  in  which  relief 
of  some  kind — moral,  material,  or  both — has  been  extended  toper- 
aons  who  have  been  airested  and  imprisoned,  justly  or  unjustly,  on  a 
charge  of  crime.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection, 
that  besides  the  relief  given  to  the  accused  and  convicted,  aid,  more 
or  less  extensive,  has  been  afforded  to  thousands  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  prisoners.  Particularly,  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  executive  committee  to  place  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  general  agent  for  the  relief 
of  such  families,  to  be  distributed  on  New  Yearns  day.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  work  will  be  best  shown  by  a  single  sentence  from  one  of 
the  agent's  reports.  He  says :  ^^  What  a  delightful  employment  I 
found  it  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  the  very  poor,  the 
worthy  poor,  the  Lord's  poor ;  to  minister  to  their  pressing  wants ; 
to  feed  the  hungry ;  to  clothe  the  naked ;  to  redeem  bedding  and 
warm  clothing  in  midwinter  from  the  clutches  of  the  pawn- 
brokers ;  to  pay  the  rent  of  those  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of 
doors ;  and  to  enable  the  needy  to  procure  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life." 

Having  illustrated,  by  tlie  narration  of  a  few  cases,  the  nature  and 
utility  of  our  work  in  the  detention  department,  we  think  it  not 
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nnmitMe  to  introduce  some  illuttrati^nis  of  a  iiinilar  kind  in  duit 
of  releaiod  prisoners. 

A  yoang  man  had  been  imprisoned  at  Sing  Sing  for  an  offence 
committed  in  a  moment  of  sndden  temptation.  He  had  previonsly 
sustained  a  fair  reputation,  and  was  therefore  not  a  criminal  in  the 
s^se  of  being  addicted  to  crime  as  a  business.  After  his  dischai^ 
he  came  to  New  York,  and  sought  for  work.  Said  he :  *'  I  have 
looked  about  for  employment,  but  every  door  is  closed  against  me. 
The  moment  I  am  known  as  a  discharged  conyict,  I  am  shnt  out  of 
employment,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  out  of  the  pale  of  human  sym- 
pathy. I  am  ready  to  work ;  there  is  no  kind  of  employment  I 
would  reftise ;  but  the  world  appears  in  arms  against  me.  O  Grod  I 
what  shall  I  do  f  If  Heaven  had  not  passed  sentence  against  self- 
murder,  I  would  commit  suicide ;  but  this  I  dare  not  do.  Christ 
has  forgiven  me,  if  man  has  not,  and  I  must  not  offend  him.  But 
oh  I  1  shall  die ;  and  if  I  do,  it  will  be  the  death  of  a  man  who  has 
starved  in  a  land  of  plenty.  But  when  I  die,  it  shall  be  the  death 
of  an  honest  man."  The  anguish  of  this  man,  under  his  failure  to 
get  work,  was  intense.  He  was  aided  to  start  a  little  business  for 
himself,  in  the  management  of  which  he  was  industrious  and  exem- 
plary in  all  respects.  He  became  a  member  and  class-leader  in  the 
Methodist  church ;  lived  a  consistent  life ;  was  prospered  in  busi- 
ness ;  purchased  a  home  for  his  family ;  laid  up  a  moderate  compe- 
tence ;  and  died  respected,  honored  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

A  poor,  crushed,  desolate  man  called  at  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  stated  that  he  had  been  confined  in  State  prison  for  five 
yeara.  He  had  looked  diligently  for  work,  but,  being  a  ^' State 
prison  bird,"  could  find  none.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  do  any 
thing,  and  go  anywhere  to  do  it  He  said  imploringly:  ^^ Please 
give  me  employment,  and  I  solemnly  promise  to  disgrace  neither 
myself  nor  Uie  Association."  A  delicate  hint  was  given  him  that 
his  clothes  were  not  quite  suitable,  and  a  looking^lass  was  placed 
in  his  hand.  He  stood  aghast,  almost  petrified,  and  wept  profusely. 
To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  these  painful  emotions,  he  replied : 
*'  I  have  not  seen  myself  in  a  looking^lass  for  the  last  five  years. 
I  remember  well  what  I  was  then ;  but,  oh  I  what  am  I  now  ?  A 
ditchaiKed  convict,  and  eveiy  body  knows  me  to  be  sndi."  Hia 
appearance  was  indeed  sad^  against  him.  But  words  of  encourage- 
ment were  spoken  to  him ;  he  was  taken  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  he  had  a  good  wash ;  a  decent  shirt  and  suit  of  clothes  were 
put  on  him^  and  a  black  sick  handkerchief  was  tied  abont  his  nedc 
This  kindnees  overwhelmed  him«  and  he  wept  oonTokively.  After 
ahalf  hour  of  friendly  talk»  hope  beamed  in  his  eye,  and  he  ftrvently 
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tihftnked  Gk>d  that  the  Prison  Association  had  proved  to  him  an  ark 
of  safety.  Bemnnerative  ,work  was  obtained  for  hinu  Some  months 
afterward,  he  called  at  the  office,  so  improved  in  his  appearance  that 
he  was  not  at  first  recognised.  Among  other  grateAil  reminiscences, 
he  said :  ^^  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  that  handkerchief  was 
tied  around  my  neck ;  nor  shall  I  ever  steal  again,  for  I  always 
carry  that  handkerchief  with  me."  Nor  has  he.  On  the  contrary, 
he  became  a  deacon  in  a  church,  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school, 
exemplary  in  all  his  deportment,  and  active  in  every  good  work. 

Another  case,  that  of  a  middle  aged  woman,  who  had  been  often 
committed  to  prison.  On  one  occasion,  when  our  agent  visited  the 
penitentiary,  she  begged  him  to  intercede  for  her  that  she  might  go 
out.  ^'  I  am  afraid  you  would  come  back  again  soon,"  he  said. 
^'  Yery  likely ;  I  expect  to  be  brought  back  soon."  ^'  Then  where 
will  be  the  use  of  letting  you  out  t"  ^^  I  should  like  to  go  out ;  it 
would  seem  good  to  be  free  a  little  while,  in  the  open  air  and  the 
sunshine."  ^'  But  if  you  enjoy  liberty  so  much,  why  do  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  brought  back  again  2"  "  How  can  I  help  it  t  When 
I  go  out  of  prison,  nobody  will  employ  me.  No  respectable  people 
will  let  me  come  into  their  houses.  I  must  go  to  such  friends  as  I 
have.  If  they  steal  or  commit  other  oifences,  I  shall  be  taken  up 
with  them.  Whether  I  am  guilty  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence ; 
nobody  will  believe  me  innocent.  They  will  all  say, '  she  is  an  old 
convict — send  her  back  to  prison — ^that  is  the  best  place  for  her!  O, 
yes,  I  expect  to  come  back  soon.  There  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  do 
better."  The  agent's  feelings  were  touched  to  hear  her  speak  thus, 
and  he  said :  ^^  Mary,  if  I  could  obtain  steady  employment  for  yon, 
where  you  would  be  treated  kindly  and  be  paid  for  your  services, 
would  yon  really  try  to  behave  well  2"  Her  countenance  brightened 
and  she  eagerly  replied :  ^^  Indeed  I  would."  He  procured  her 
release,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  a  place  as  head  nurse  in  a 
hospital  for  the  poor.  She  remained  many  years  in  that  position, 
discharging  its  duties  with  such  fidelity  and  acceptance  as  to  gain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  her.  Nor  did  she  ever  after- 
wards return  to  crime. 

Whole  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  record  of  cases  just  like 
these.  Of  the  four  thousand  and  upwards  of  released  prisoners — 
men  and  women — ^for  whom  permanent  places  have  been  procured 
by  the  Association,  not  five  per  cent,  according  to  the  best  informar 
tion  that  can  be  obtained,  have  fidlen  back  into  criminal  practices; 
while,  certainly,  more  than  ninety  per  cent  have  been  quietly  reab- 
sorbed into  virtuous  society,  have  become  good  citizens,  and  have 
pursued  and  are  pursuing  a  career  of  useful  industry  as  fiumera, 
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meohanicfl,  laborers,  olerksi  merobaDtSi  and  a  bw  ensa  9m  memben 
of  the  learned  profeafliona. 

YiflirjLTiON  0!F  FBuairfl. 

B7  its  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  made  the  dnty  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation to  ^^  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  of  the  State, 
and  annually  to  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition." 
l^ere  are  in  our  State  four  State  prisons — three  male  and  one 
female;  six  penitentiaries  (so  called) — belonging  to  and  managed 
by  the  counties  in  which  they  are  severally  situated,  but  most  of 
them  receiving  prisoners  from  the  counties  adjacent,  and  one  (that 
at  Albany)  constituting  in  effect  a  United  States  prison ;  sixty-eight 
Munty  jails ;  and  some  twenty  or  more  station  houses ;  about  one 
hundred  in  all.  These  have  all  been  again  and  again  visited ;  their 
condition  and  management  thoroughly  explored ;  and  the  facta 
elicted  spread  out  in  the  fullest  detail  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
people.  Probably  not  less  than  six  hundred  inspections  have  been 
made  of  the  penal  institutions  of  our  own  State,  and  at  least  a  hun* 
dred  of  those  of  other  States;  and  the  reports  in  which  the  results 
of  these  numerous  examinations  have  been  embodied  cover  5,349 
printed  pages. 

The  degree  to  which  political  influeuce  pervades  and  controls  all 
classes  of  our  penal  institutions,  makes  the  administration  of  them 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  renders  anything  like  steady  progress 
impossible.  There  are  no  settled  principles  of  prison  management, 
but  the  character  of  the  discipline  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
head  for  the  time  being,  and  unfortunately,  ^  the  time  being  "  is,  for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  short,  the  successive  administrations  of 
our  State  prisons  not  much  exceeding,  on  the  average,  two  years. 
Kor  is  it  merely  the  heads  of  the  prisons  that  are  changed,  but  ordi- 
narily the  entire  stafib,  within  these  brief  periods.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  alternations  of  praise  and  blame  meted  out  in  our 
reports  to  the  discipline  maintained  in  the  prisons  at  different  times, 
aince  it  fluctuates  with  the  fluctuations  of  administration.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  management  of  the  prisons  —  financial,  indus- 
trial and  moral — appears  of  late  years  to  have  been  rapidly  deteri- 
orating, and  abuses  and  corruption  to  have  multiplied  to  an  alarming 
degree,  so  deeply  has  the  canker  of  change  and  consequent  incom- 
petency worked  itself  into  the  system.  We  propose  to  review  and 
exhibit,  at  some  length,  the  observations  made,  the  facts  elicited,  and 
the  conclusions  reached,  in  the  various  and  searching  examinationa 
instituted  by  this  Association,  within  the  past  few  years. 
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Kew  York — and  the  same  is  trae  of  all  the  other  8tatee«-ha«  no 
enpreme  central  authority,  elotbed  with  a  general  power  at  eontro* 
and  direction  over  the  entire  penal  and  coneetioBal  aj«tem  of  the 
State.  It  18  the  conviction  of  this  aMociation,  deeply  felt  and  often 
expieflBed,  aa  the  rasnlt  of  its  long  and  wide  atndy  cf  oar  priiont^  that 
in  any  eomprehmaive  reorganisation  cf  onr  prison  syatem,  the  ere^ 
tion  of  each  oeiwal  authority  will  be  Ibnnd  abiolntely  essential.  At 
present  the  fhndraiental  principle  of  all  good  gOTemnient--a  responsi- 
Ue  head — ia  wanting  in  relation  to  oar  prisona ;  seorss  of  separate 
boards,  and  handreds  if  not  thoosands  of  indiridoali,  Inelodifig 
county  boarda  of  aoperrison,  having  a  voice  in  their  management 
Hub  one  htt  ia  an  ample  «q>lanatioii  cf  the  dow  progress  made  fn 
the  genenl  impfoveoMnt  of  oar  prison  ayilenL  The  irieet  commit* 
teeef  1850,  on  priaoo  disopline,  in  the  BriUtb  ParKament,  took 
M  wiser  actioii  dian  that  ct  adopdag  a  leaofaitioa,  that  ""ft 
m  derinJile  that  dm  Lqgislalue  dmold  iatroat  jmercmtd  power 
to  aonm  eatnl  aiiUmrity,^  the  design  of  each  eentmliafd  power 
to  aeeoie  onifiirmitj  ia  prison  eoBStraelioa  and  msasgumtat^ 

mmAaatf,  tmij  at  afl  limes  te  deUbsr- 

bene  hem lyaeoas  spyatcmef  adaifaia» 

•aocam£si  dedaeCioasuao  cecals 

aay  slolMUly  devised  piaae 
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the  advaxitageB  of  voluntary  aid  and  effort,  wherever  they  may  be 
attainable.' 

.  If  it  were  neoeBBary  to  fortify  our  position  by  authority,  sneh  sup- 
port is  at  hand  in  the  published  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  expeiieneed  of  our  prison  officers — Mr.  Haynes,  of  Massa* 
chnsetts,  Mr.  Prentice,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bice,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Oordier,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri.  These  gentlemen  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  decidedly  favorable  to  the  creation  of  central 
prison  boards  in  our  States,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  many  and 
important  reforms  in  prison  discipline. 

But  experience  is  the  best  and  most  fruitful  teacher ;  and  this  we 
have  on  our  northern  border.  What  the  prison  system  of  the  new 
Canadian  Dominion  is,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  under  the  late  provin- 
cial government,  a  central  prison  board  was  created  in  1859.  Within 
the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  reforms  of  great  breadth  and  impor- 
tance were  inaugurated.  Many  new  jails  were  erected,  and  many 
others  materially  improved,  on  plans  approved  by  the  board ;  a  uni- 
form dietary  was  established,  whereby  the  annual  cost  of  rations  was 
brought  down  from  $89.26  to  $82.85  per  capita;  carefully  prepared 
rasters  were  introduced  into  the  jails,  by  means  of  whidb  criminal 
statistics  of  great  value  were  annually  collected  and  published ;  and 
central  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  provincial  penitentiary  and 
the  common  jails,  in  which  a  reformatory  discipline  could  be  intro- 
•duced,  either  had  been,  or  were  about  to  be  established,  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  province.  Kot  a  tithe  of  these  valuable  and 
gratifying  results  could  have  been  secured,  otherwise  than  through 
the  existence  and  agency  of  this  central  board. 

OuB  ClouBTY  Jails. 

A  popular  preacher  in  Brooklyn  said  recently  in  a  sermon :  ^  Look 
at  our  jails.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  Some  of  them  are 
fit  to  put  wild  beasts  in,  but  most  of  them  are  not.^  The  rhetoric  is 
strong  here,  but  there  is  a  terrible  basis  of  truth  underlying  it.  There 
may  be  a  half  dozen  of  the  sixty-eight  jails  in  the  State  (though  we 
could  scarcely  name  so  many)  properly  constructed  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  existing  system ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  as  faulty  in 
construction  and  arrangement  as  fhey  well  can  be— dark,  damp, 
cramped,  ill-ventilated  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  study  with  those  who  built  them  to  shut  out  all  the 
light  and  air  they  could,  and  to  make  them  as  comfortless  as  possible. 
The  thought  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  occurred  to  them  that 
what  they  thus  sought  to  exclude,  was  not  only  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  prisoners,  but  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  their 
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moral  improvement  ag  welL  Quite  a  number  of  oar  jails  are  in  the 
basements  of  oonrt-honfies,  and  almost  wholly  under  ground.  The 
jail  of  Orange  county,  at  Newburgh,  for  instance,  in  which  thirty 
prisoners  are  often  confined  at  a  time,  is  in  a  cellar  entirely  beneath 
the  Bur&ce,  and  so  damp  that  a  fire  has  to  be  made  in  it  866  days  in 
the  year.  Of  coarse  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  often  either  devdop* 
ing  the  seeds  of  consumption  when  latent  in  the  system,  or  implant- 
ing them  where  they  had  no  existence  before.  The  jail  of  Warren 
county  is  also  almost  wholly  under  ground,  and  few  prisoners  are 
confined  there  for  any  considerable  time  without  becoming  either 
rheumatic  or  consumptive.  There  are  other  jails  in  the  State  scarcely 
less  unhealthy  than  the  two  just  named,  and  firom  the  same  cause. 

We  propose  to  offer  a  condensed  view  of  the  condition  of  our  com- 
mon jails,  and  the  leading  facts  connected  with  their  management, 
as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge  through  repeated  visitations. 

Overertnoding  is  a  sore  evil  in  our  jails.  In  many  the  accommoda* 
tions  are  not  more  than  half,  in  some  less  than  half,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  considering  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  them.  We 
have  seen  seventeen  women  confined  in  a  room  of  the  Albany  jail 
sixteen  feet  by  fourteen,  with  the  thermometer  at  over  ninety.  The 
same  night,  when  they  went  to  bed,  they  must  have  covered  the 
whole,  fioor,  so  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  In  the  same  prison 
the  cells  for  the  men  are  eight  by  four  by  seven  feet,  affording  there- 
fore only  two  hundred  and  twenty«four  cubic  feet  of  air ;  yet  not  unfre* 
quently  three  prisoners  are  locked  up  together  in  the  same  cell,  during 
the  whole  night  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  In  the  jail  of 
Warren  county,  mentioned  above,  there  are  three  celk,  each  twelve 
feet  by  six.  Five  or  six  prisoners  are  sometimes  crowded  into  every 
one  of  them. 

From  this  defect  results  another — that  of  an  inoammUent^  ttfisaiis* 
factory  and  demoralizing  mtemal  arrangement  of  the  JaUs.  No 
classification,  of  any  value,  is  or  can  be  attempted.  The  drunk  and 
the  sober  are,  in  some  instances,  separated  into  two  groups ;  but  even 
this  is  uot  in  most  cases  possible.  Everywhere  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  novice  and  the  expert,  the  trans- 
gressor who  has  fallen  but  once,  and  the  hardened  offender  who  has 
oommitted  his  score  of  felonies,  are  thrown  together  in  a  common 
apartment,  where  they  have  nothing  to  do  the  live-long  day  but  to 
recount  old  deeds  of  viUany,  or  concoct  schemes  for  the  commission 
of  new  ones*  Here  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  those  who  have 
taken  but  few  and  trembling  steps  in  the  way  of  transgression,  and 
even  the  wholly  innocent  and  unoontaminated,  have  their  passions 
excited  and  their  imagination  inflamed  by  Impure  or  thrilling  red* 
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tall)  and  are  qniokly  and  Bordy  initiated  into  all  the  arts  and  myate- 
riet  of  crime.  Does  it  require  the  gift  of  prupheoy  to  foretell  the 
fotue  of  the  inexperienced  and  young  offender,  who  has  been  sub- 
jected for  weeks  and  even  months  to  influences  such  as  these  i  They 
are  as  sure  to  become  criminals  as  they  are  to  gnow  older,  unless  a 
miracle  of  grace  snperrene  to  prevent  it  The  result  is — as  our 
reports  have  over  and  over  declared — to  make  our  jails  nurseries 
of  crime  instead  of  schools  of  peformation.  What  horror  would  seise 
the  people  of  this  State,  if  any  one  should  propose  to  open  in  every 
county  a  school  to  train  our  youth  in  vice  and  make  them  adepts  in 
erime  1  Yet  just  such  sdiook  are  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  our 
common  jails.  They  are  better  adapted,  and  their  tendency  in  point 
of  fact  is,  rather  to  make  criminals  than  to  rtform  or  ev«i  to  pwnMh 
them. 

The  examinations  of  jails  made  by  this  Association,  have  revealed 
the  iact  <if  ike  want  €f  a  proper  9$paration  of  the  9«Boe9  therein.  It 
is  not  meant  by  this  statement  that  men  and  womoi  are  actually 
oonfined  in  the  same  apartment  (though  even  this  has  been  reported 
as  to  some  jails ;  but  in  more  tiian  half  the  jails  in  the  State,  the 
sexes  are  in  such  relative  positions  as  to  be  able  to  converse  together 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  in  many  they  can  see  each  other  throng 
grated  doors,  or  through  a  hole  for  passing  ibod«  or  open-work  iron 
floors,  the  women  being  over  the  men.  In  one  jail  the  turnkey  was 
found  sleeping  in  the  corridor,  with  only  a  wooden  grating  between 
him  and  the  female  priscmers,  with  his  bed  not  six  feet  from  theirs, 
with  a  light  burning  in  the  prison,  and  with  the  key  of  their  apart- 
ment in  his  pocket.  This  fiM^ility  for  conversation  between  the 
sexes,  is  most  corrupting  and  pemiciouB.  The  jail  keqpers  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  monster  evil ;  in  several  of  the  counties  it  has  been 
presented  by  the  grand  juries ;  this  Association  has  denounced  it 
again  and  again  as  an  influence  not  to  be  tolerated ;  but  thus  far  to 
little  or  no  purpose. 

The  Association  has  found  ois  uttet  tpofU  qf  un'tfcrmUif  in  the 
method  qf  hmping  the  records  4^  the  JaiU.  Notliing  can  exceed  the 
looseness,  meagreness,  and  lack  of  system,  with  which  the  statistics 
of  the  jails,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  kept,  when  kept 
at  alL  A  few  years  ago  the  Association  was  instrumental  in  get* 
ting  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  prescribing  a  form  of  register, 
requiring  every  county  to  be  provided  therewith,  to  keep  its  records 
in  duplicate,  to  retain  one  copy  in  a  sirengly  bound  book,  and  to 
send  tlie  other  in  sheets  at  specified  periods  to  the  proper  oflBcer.  The 
execution  of  the  law  was  oommitled  to  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  and 
not,  as  had  been  asked,  to  the  Priaon  Association,    The  next  year. 
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on  the  plea  Aat  ^  the  act  relatiiig  to  jnl  ntnniB  had  gi^en  lum  iafi* 
nite  troable/'  he  procmed  its  repeal ;  stnoe  which  time  chaoB  has 
come  back  to  the  jail  records,  there  being  now,  aa  aforetime,  no  nni- 
formity  bat  a  miiform  irregularity; 

Nowher&^  in  our  nnmerona  inspections  of  comity  prisons,  have  «w 
found  the  inmais$  provided  toiih  regular  employment.  In  most  of 
the  jails  the  prisoners  scmb,  whitewash,  saw  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
prison,  assist  at  housewor]^  and  perform  other  little  serrices ;  but  in 
none  of  them  is  any  branch  of  prodnotive.  labor  pnrsned.  This  is  a 
sore  evil,  becanse,  first,  ^*  an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop,''  and 
because,  secondly,  the  labor  of  the  inmates  might  be  made  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  their  support. 

Our  inspections  of  jails  have  not  shown,  anywhere,  the  etoietence 
qf  mtfcA  that  eould  he  oaUed  discipline.  Their  keepeiv,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  if  they  keep 
safely  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody.  When 
prisoners  are  noisy  or  quarrelsome,  they  are  locked  in  their  cells,  or 
chained  to  the  floor,  or  handcuffed,  or  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.  Good 
advice,  moral  suasion,  is  resorted  to  by  some  jailers ;  but  this  agency 
is  not  extensively  used.  But  little  punishment  is  inflicted;  very 
little  indeed  is  required.  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  discipli* 
nary  measures  where  the  whole  multidude  are  tumbled  together  and 
permitted  to  gossip  and  amuse  themselves  }»etty  much  as  they 
please !  We  do  not  Uame  the  ofiicers  for  this.  They  cannot  help 
it.  It  is  the  system  that  is  in  fault ;  and  it  is  they  who  framed  and 
continue  the  system,  who  are  responsible  fbr  its  evihu 

Another  essential  defect  of  the  jails  of  the  State  which  our  com* 
mittees  have  'exposed,  is  a  total  lack  qf  the  meane  of  eeoular  edueeh 
tion.  A  little,  a  very  little,  is  done  in  some  of  them  by  the  keepers 
and  their  faniilies  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  as  irregular  as  it  is 
limited.  There  is  not  a  library  in  a  single  common  jail  in  the  State. 
In  some  of  them  not  a  solitary  book  is  found  —  not  even  a  Bible, 
hymn  book,  tract  or  scrap  of  printed  matter  of  any  kind.  This  is  a 
lack  which  caimot  &il  to  bear  bitter  fruit.  For  its  own  sake  at 
least,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  men  and  women  immured  within  the 
jails,  society  should  see  that  the  prisoners  are  supplied  with  suitable 
reading  matter ;  and  this  especially,  as  the  weary  hours  are  beguiled 
by  no  manual  employments. 

A  still  more  important  lack  brought  to  light  by  our  committees  of 
inspection  is  thai  qf  religioue  inetruction.  The  law  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  Bible  in  every  cell.  In  a  few  cases  this  provision  is 
complied  with  to  the  letter.  In  perhaps  rather  more  than  a  moiety 
of  the  jails,  one  or  more  Bibles  are  found ;  in  very  many  there  is  not 
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a  siagle  eopy.  Two  or  three  counties  empl<7  a  chaplain  for  their 
jails  at  a  slight  remuneration ;  in  three  or  fonr  more,  gratuitoas 
preaching  is  pretty  oonstantly  had  from  volunteer  clergymen.  All 
the  others  are  without  stated  preaching,  though  in  a  few  of  them  an 
ooeattonal  sermon  is  heard.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  common 
jails  of  the  State  is  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  but  of  this 
lai^  sum  not  $500  are  expended  with  any  view  to  meeting  the 
religious  wants  of  the  prisoners.  And  fbr^the  improvmnent  of  their 
mental  oondition,  whidi,  in  the  case  of  numberB,  is  one  of  darkness 
and  degradation,  not  a  dollar  is  laid  out,  Not  a  book  is  bought,  not 
a  lesson  given,  not  an  effort  of  any  sort  made  to  pierce  the  dense 
folds  of  ignorance,  and  let  a  modicum  of  light  into  the  darkened 
diambers  of  the  soul. 

Our  inspections  have  revealed,  and  our  reports  repeatedly 
aonounoed,  that  tke  dieiariei  qf  the  jaiUy  as  a  general  rtde^  are 
abundant  and  good.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  But  the  style  of  serving  the  meals  is  quite  commonly 
repulsive,  and  tends  to  coarseness  rather  than  refinement.  The 
mode  of  providing  the  rations  is  objectionable.  The  plan  is  for 
boards  of  supervisors  to  allow  a  certain  weekly  sum  per  capita^  the 
sheriff  supplying  the  rations  at  his  own  discretion.  The  Association 
has  more  than  once  expressed  its  strong  dislike  to  this  method  of 
famishing  supplies  to  the  prisoners.  ''  Such  a  trade,"  in  the  words 
of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  '^  seems  abhorrent  to  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity."  Let  proper  supplies  be  provided,  and  let  the 
county  pay  the  costs — nothing  more.  This  would  take  away  sll 
temptation  to  reduce  either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  with 
a  view  to  profit  Such  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  Oemmissioners 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  in  supplying  the  City  Prison  of 
New  York  (the  Tombs)  with  rations,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
cost  in  that  institution  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  average  outlay  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  county  jails.  The  price  allowed  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  board  of  prisoners  varies  in  the  different  counties 
from  two  dollars  to  six  dollars  per  week,  the  latter  being  almost  at 
hotel  rates  in  the  country. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  are,  em  officio^  keepers  of  the 
county  jails ;  an  arran/gement  which  ihie  AeeoeiaUon  ha»^  ai  defer- 
ent timesy  vigoroudy  oombatedj  and  for  the  following  reasons :  First, 
sherifis  are  not  selected  with  the  slightest  reference  to  their  qnali- 
fioations  as  jailers.  Secondly,  the  duties  for  whose  performance  they 
wre  chosen  neocBsarily  call  them  away  a  good  deal  from  the  jails  and 
the  care  of  the  prisoners.  But  thirdly,  the  controlling  objection  to 
the  system  is,  that  the  office  of  sheriff  is  not  permanent,  whereas 
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that  of  jail-keq>er  ought  to  be.  No  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of 
permanent  official  tenure  can  a  prison  officer,  and  especially  the 
head  of  a  prison,  acquire  that  experience,  tact  and  efficiency,  which 
will  render  him  traly  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  We 
have  therefore  urged  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  office 
of  sheriff  from  that  of  jailer,  and  that  the  latter  position  should  be 
made  permanent. 

The  Association  has  found  and  reported  the  sanitary  condition  of  ike 
jaile  in,  general  not  euok  as  eoidd  he  deeired.  Indeed,  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  them,  all  the  known  principles  of  hygiene  and 
physical  wellbeiDg  seem  to  have  been  systematically  set  at  naught: 
the  ventilation  imperfect,  the  sunlight  not  admitted  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  cells  dose,  the  air  always  foul  and  often  damp,  the 
odor  offensive,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Yery  great 
diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  deanlinesss  of  the  jails.  Some  ara 
scrubbed  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  others  scarcely  once  a  month. 
In  some,  the  cells  are  whitewashed  monthly,  or  even  fortnightly ; 
in  others,  the  whitewash  brush  seems  almost  imknown.  In  some, 
the  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  spit  upon  the  floors ;  in  others,  the 
floors  are  disgustingly  filthy.  In  some,  the  bed  blankets  (sheets 
being  furnished  in  but  few)  are  washed  every  two  or  three  wedcs ;  in 
others,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year.  In  some,  the 
prisoners'  under-clothing  is  washed  weekly  by  the  jailer ;  in  others, 
they  do  their  own  washing  or  get  it  done  out.  In  some,  the  inmates 
are  required  to  wash  hands  and  face  daily ;  in  others,  this  is  left  to 
their  option.  In  some,  soap,  combs  and  towels  are  provided ;  in 
others,  not.  But  in  one  particular,  a  uniformity  as  absolute  as  it  is 
remarkable  prevails ;  in  none  of  the  jails  is  a  bath-room  found,  or 
any  means  of  washing  the  entire  person,  other  than  a  tub  or  bucket. 

Most  qfour  JaUa  ha/oe  heen  found  unsafe  as  regards  the  retention 
qfprisonerSy  and  have  been  so  represented  in  the  reports  of  the  Asso* 
ciation.  A  few  may  be  pronounced  fSurly  secure,  so  far  as  walls  and 
bolts  can  accomplish  this  result.  But  the  catalogue  of  such  is  not 
long ;  they  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  general,  they  are  any 
thing  but  secure.  Most  of  them  could  be  sawed,  or  dug,  or  otherwise 
broken  tlirough  in  a  few  hours,  by  any  expert  rogue.  The  safe-keep* 
ing  of  their  inmates,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  attained,  is  a  result  due  to 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  not  to  the  prisons  themselves. 

But  the  Prison  Assodation  has  not  only  ascertained  and  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  our  common  jail  system,  it  has  also  spread  before 
the  Legislature  and  the  public  its  views  concerning  the  modifications 
essential  to  an  effective  reform.  We  here  briefly  recapitulate  the 
points  made  by  the  Association : 
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L  MaoiMtB  in  our  jaik  mast  not  be  made  wone  hf  a  reBidenoe 
m  limn,  but  if  poasiUe,  better.  Penions  uaier  amst  and  awaiting 
trial  are  predadjr  those  for  wbom  well  eongtmcted  and  well  gorenied 
priiona  are  moat  needed.  8nch  are  often  innocent,  and  kre  so  proved 
OD  tbeir  triaL  1b  it  right  to  let  than  find  in  the  prison  a  cormption 
whidi  thejr  did  not  Mng  to  itt  Bnt  even  if  gnilty,  why  place 
them  in  a  prison  where  they  will  be  likely  to  be  stOI  ftnlher  cor* 
xnptedf 

S.  Coonty  jaila  should  be  made  simply  honses  of  detention.  Their 
punitive  character  should  be  abrogated,  and  a  class  of  prisons,  occu- 
pying a  middle  ground  between  the  State  prison  and  the  common 
jail,  established  for  the  treatment  of  persons  convicted  of  minor 
offlenees.  Detention  for  trial,  and  punishment  on  conviction,  are 
essentially  different  processes,  and  the  '*  fitness  of  things  ^  requires 
in  each  a  spedal  method*,  in  harmony  with  its  nature  and  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  There  is  between  the  convicted  and  the  accused 
the  vast  difference  which  separates  judicial  certainty  firom  simple 
suspicion.  Hence  the  association  of  these  two  classes  in  prison  is 
not  only  an  impropriety  and  a  wrong,  but  a  procedure  contrary  to 
morals,  to  justice,  to  the  public  security,  to  humanity,  which  no 
christian  nation  should  permit,  and  which  the  criminal  law  ought,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  ]>rohibit.  Even  the  Boman  law  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  house  of  detention,  which  it  called  career j 
and  the  prison,  which  it  called  vincula  ptMtca;  and  expressly 
declared  that  the  career  ^^  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  detaining 
men,  not  for  puniehing  them." 

3.  Separate  imprisonment  should  be  enforced  in  all  common  jails. 
If  association  is  the  seminal  evil  of  our  jail  system,  the  remedy 
must  bd  in  individual  imprisonment.  The  Prison  Association  held 
this  view  from  the  start,  and  has  maintained  it  throughout.  The 
reason  on  which  this  view  rests  is  not  far  to  seek.  Persons  under 
the  arrest  of  justice,  diarged  with  different  offences,  almost  always 
differ  also  in  age,  character  and  moral  condition.  Suppose  ten, 
twenty,  fifty  such,  confined  in  the  same  prison ;  some  of  them  will 
be  wholly  innocent,  others  guilty  of  some  slight  misdemeanor,  and 
others  still,  utterly  blasted  and  gangrened  by  a  long  course  of  crime. 
Is  it  not  a  supreme  injustice  to  compel  a  contact  of  the  former  with 
the  latter — to  force  upon  the  upright  man,  unjustiy  prosecuted,  the 
contiguity,  morally  and  physically  corrupting,  of  all  those  gross  and 
foul  natures,  who  are  awaiting  their  legitimate  punishments?  It  is 
deplorable  that  a  question  like  this,  resolved  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  by  the  concurrence  of  the  most  eminent  publicists,  has  still  to 
be  asked,  and  still  awaits  a  practical  answer,  in  New  York. 
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4.  ProTision  should  be  made  for  imparting  religions  instruction  to 
ally  and  secnlar  instmction  to  snch  as  need  it. 

6.  The  reform  which  would  crown  and  give  effect  to  all  the  others 
is  some  central  authority,  having  a  general  oversight  and  control  of 
the  whole  penal  and  correctional  system  of  the  State.  Without  this, 
though  there  may  be  improvement  in  isolated  localities,  there  can 
be  little  general  advance  in  prison  discipline.  Something  may  be 
effected  here  and  there  by  spasmodic  effort,  but  there  can  be  no 
combined,  comprehensive,  systematic  agencies  at  work  throughout 
the  whole  field,  accomplishing  reforms,  commensurate  with  its  terri- 
torial limits,  and  adequate  to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  states- 
manship and  a  progressive  civilization. 

OuB  Statb  Pbisoks. 

It  is  of  our  State  Prisons  that  the  most  frequent  and  exhaustive 
examinations  have  been  made  by  the  Association.  These  indeed 
have  commonly  been  annual,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  a 
few  years,  during  which  a  controversy  existed  between  the  Inspect- 
or and  the  Association  touching  the  authority  of  the  latter  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  prisons  under  their  care.  Our  examinations  have 
often  been  by  sworn  testimony,  which  the  Association  is  empowered 
to  take  at  all  times  from  the  officers  and  employ^  of  the  prisons ; 
but  on  several  occasions  it  has  been  specially  authorized  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  put  other  parties  on  oath,  and  receive  their  depositions. 
Our  inquiries  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  have  been 
directed  with  special  care  to  the  following  points:  The  influence  of 
])olitics  on  prison  administration ;  the  contract  system  of  labor,  and  its 
results ;  the  financial  management  of  the  prisons ;  and  the  reforma- 
tory agencies  employed  in  them.  "We  submit  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  our  observations  and  inquiries  touching  the  subjects  named. 

1.  Political  injtuence. — ^The  Constitution  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  board  of  three  State  prison  inspectors,  and  that  these  shall 
have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  prisons  and  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  thereof.  They  are  elected  by  popular  snffrage, 
and  are  so  classified  that  one  goes  out  of  office  eveiy  year. 

The  political  influence,  which  is  the  bane  and  blight  of  ourprieon 
system,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  management  of  our 
penal  institutions  is  in  this  way  made  the  foot-ball  of  parly;  The 
inspectors  are  selected  on  account  of  party  services  and'  with  a  view 
to  party  interests,  rather  than  out  of  any  r^^rd  to  their  fitness  for 
the  position.  Whenever  the  majority  of  the  board  is  ebanged  from 
one  political  party  to  another,  it  is  the  practice  to  retnofve  nearly  all 
tiie  officers  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  others  who^  in  most  oasea^ 
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have  no  ezpetienoe  in  prison  management  The  snbordinate  effioers 
are  often  appointed  without  ever  having  been  seen  bj  the  inspectoral 
and  on  the  mere  recommendation  of  politicians.  Kor  is  this  all. 
Even  when  the  political  character  of  the  board  is  not  changed^  the 
new  inspector  demands  his  share  of  the  offices  as  a  means  of  reward- 
ing those  to  whom  h^  is  indebted  for  his  place.  Existing  officera 
most  be  removed  to  make  vacancies,  and  the  usual  course  is  to  remove 
those  who  have  been  the  longest  in  the  prison  and  have  valuable 
eaqperience,  and  to  put  in  men  who  are  untried,  and  often  wholly 
unfit  for  the  duties  required  of  them. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  prisons 
is  to  unsettle  and  almost  destroy  it,  keeping  our  penal  institutions  in 
a  state  of  constant  excitement,  confusion  and  turmoiL  The  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  official  tenure  prevent  the  best  men  from 
applying  for  office,  and  even  from  accepting  it  when  it  is  offered  to 
them.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  of  character  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  hasards  involved  in  official  position  under  such 
circumstances.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  very  unfit  men  are 
appointed,  whose  influence  on  the  convicts  is  deleterious  in  the 
extreme.  Even  when  the  men  selected  are  of  average  intelligence 
and  raepectable  in  character,  the  frequent  and  arbitraiy  changes 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  discipline.  Many  of  the  prisonen  are  intdli* 
gent  and  shrewd.  They  study  the  new  keeper's  character  doeely 
and  with  sharp  discrimination.  They  quickly  discover  his  weak 
points,  and  one  way  or  another  obtain  a  controlling  influence  over 
him;  sometimes  by  flattering  his  vanity;  sometimes  by  stealing 
from  oontnctors,  and  making  presents  to  him  of  the  objects  of  the 
laroony ;  and,  again,  by  buying  articles  of  him  at  extravagant  rates. 
The  low  character  of  many  of  the  officers  causes  them  readily  to 
yield  to  solicitations  presented  in  so  attractive  a  form. 

S.  The  cotUraei  Mfttem  <if  labor^  and  its  ^^gU.  It  consists  in  let- 
ting the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  certain  parties  called  oontractorsi 
who  hire  it  for  a  stipulated  period,  at  so  much  per  day  for  each  man. 
The  cmnntiil  pointa  covered  by  the  investigations  of  the  Priaon 
Assodation  on  this  subject  are :  The  effidct  of  the  system  <m  the 
finanoial  iniuests  of  the  State,  the  discipline  of  the  prisons^  and  the 
lefermation  of  the  oonvieta. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  firom  the  testunony  of  numerous  witnesses, 
eveiy  way  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  that  the  peeoniaiy 
iateiesfes  of  the  State  sufihr  materially  from  the  eontmetsysfeeas.  The 
leles  paid  by  eontraeton  for  the  labor  of  conviota  is  not,  on  the 
average,  mora  than  one-third  of  what  ia  paid  for  the  same  kinds  of 
labor  eutftide^  while  the  convict  laborars  do  about  thiee4b«rtlia  as 
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mnch  work  as  the  same  nnmber  of  citisea  laborerB  would  aooomplisli. 
But,  besides  getting  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at  these  cheap  rates, 
the  contractors  are  famished  with  all  necessary  shop  and  yard  room 
rent  free;  a  franchise  w<»ih|  not  nnfreqnently,  hundreds  or  even 
thoQsands  of  dollars  per  annom.  It  appears,  Uien,  that  prison  con- 
tractors  obtain  the  labor  of  three  convicts  where  they  would  get  that 
of  one  citizen,  and  yet  that  each  convict  performs,  on  the  average, 
throe-fourths  as  much  work  as  a  citizen  laborer.  Putting  these  elements 
together,  the  case  stands  thus :  The  labor  of  twelve  convicts  will 
cost  no  more  per  day  than  that  of  four  citizens ;  yet  the  convicts 
will  do  nine  days'  work,  while  the  citizens  will  do  but  four.  Thua 
every  dollar  paid  for  convict  labor  will  produce  as  much  as  two 
dollars  and  an  eighth  expended  on  citizen  labor.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  State  can  be  other  than  a  loser  by  a  system  which  sells  the  labor 
of  its  convicts  at  such  an  immense  sacrifice — lees  in  fact  than  half 
its  value  t  The  profits  made  by  contractors  out  of  convict  labor  are 
very  large.  Hr.  Haynes,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  in  his 
evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association,  testified: 
^*  Our  contractors  have  always  become  wealthy,  if  they  have  retained 
their  contracts  for  any  lengdi  of  time.''  But  we  need  not  go  out  of 
our  own  State  for  proof  on  this  point.  In  1868,  a  contract  was 
let  at  Auburn  prison  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year,  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  contract  was  sold  to  another  party 
for  $80,000.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  profits  of  the  first  two 
years  were  much,  if  any,  less  than  $30,000. 

Thus  a  handsome  fortune  must  have  been  realized  from  a  single 
contract  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years.  But  could  the  State  realize 
equal  profits  with  individuals  i  No  doubt  of  it,  provided  the  ofiice 
of  the  head  of  the  prison  were  made  permanent,  and  the  incumbent 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  competent  business  talent.  A  commit- 
tee of  this  association,  in  1866,  took  the  parol  evidence  of  Amos 
Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  and  6.  B.  Hubbell  and  D.  L. 
Seymour,  ex-wardens  of  Sing  Sing,  who  concurred  in  this  opinion 
decidedly.  Written  opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  received  from 
Mr.  Bice,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Brockway,  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Oordier,  of  Wisconsin ;  all  of  them  prison  ofiScers 
of  intelligence  and  experience. 

But  we  have  the  testimony  of  fact,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
experts.  For  many  years  Gen.  Pilsbury  had  charge  of  the  Conner 
ticut  State  prison ;  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  managed  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  himself,  and  a  part  it  was  let  to  contractors. 
We  have  his  testimony  that  the  first  named  of  these  methods  was 
the  most  successful  financially. 
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The  average  earnings  of  the  oonvictB  engaged  in  indnstrial  labor 
in  the  Wiseonsin  State  prison,  in  1864,  nnder  State  management, 
were  $1.36  a  day,  which  was  fhlly  thrice  the  per  diem  of  onr  New 
York  convicts  let  to  contractors  the  same  year. 

In  Maine,  where  the  industries  of  the  State  prison  are  managed  by 
the  warden,  Mr.  Rice,  the  convicts  do  even  better  than  this,  many  of 
them  netting  the  State  two  dollars  a  day.  Under  the  contract  system 
the  prison  went  behind-hand  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  annually. 
CTnder  Mr.  Rice^s  administration,  with  an  average  of  prisoners  hardly 
amounting  to  a  hundred,  there  has  usually  been  a  surplus  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 

In  some  States  the  practice  has  existed  of  leasing  the  prison  at  a 
stipulated  annual  bonus,  or  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  profits 
equally  between  the  lessee  and  the  State.  In  Kentucky,  both  princi- 
ples have  obtained  at  different  times ;  and  under  both,  successive 
lessees  have  retired  with  large  fortunes.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Theobald 
managed  the  prison  for  ten  years  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the 
profits.  During  that  period,  with  an  average  of  prisoners  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  clear  profits  amounted  to  $200,000 ; 
and  every  dollar  of  the  State's  share — $100,000 — was  paid  ipto  the 
public  treasury ;  the  lessee  himself  retiring  with  an  equal  sum. 

Another  effect  of  the  contract  system  is  to  impair  the  discipline  of 
the  prisons.  First,  it  places  for  the  entire  working  day,  all  the 
prisoners  contracted  for,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  control  of  men 
with  no  official  responsibility ;  men  independent,  to  a  great  degree,  of 
the  prison  authorities ;  men  who  see  in  the  convicts  only  so  much 
machinery  for  making  money ;  men  whose  only  recommendation  to 
the  positions  they  hold  in  the  prisons  is  the  fact  that  they  proved  the 
highest  bidders  for  the  human  beings  offered  for  hire.  Secondly,  it 
introduces  among  the  convicts,  as  superintendents  of  their  labor, 
strangers  who  are  employed  as  agents,  clerks,  foremen,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  as  simple  laborers,  men  utterly  irresponsible ;  men 
selected  with  little  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  often  without 
morals ;  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  smuggle  liquor  and  other  con- 
traband articles  into  the  prisons  and  sell  them  to  the  convicts  at  100, 
900,  800  per  cent  above  their  market  value.  Thirdly,  it  sets  up  in 
the  prisons  *^  a  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the  throne," 
a  power  which,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  present  and 
former  prison  officers,  is  well  nigh  omnipotent ;  'a  power  which  coaxes, 
bribes  or  threatens  in  pursuit  ef  its  selfish  ends ;  a  power  which  makes 
and  unmakes  OffieerSyinspires  or  remits  punishments  through  officers 
whom  it  has  bent  to  its  will,  and  even  stoops  to  devices  to  get  the 
poor  prisoner  who  has  incurred  its  wrath  into  straits  and  difficulties, 
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tliat  its  rerenge  may  gloat  over  hia  ponishment.  The  raralt  of  all  ii^ 
that  raore  than  half  of  all  the  irritatioo,  disoontent,  inBiibordinatioQ 
and  poniahment  in  our  State  prisona  ia  due,  direetly  or  indirectly^  to 
the  baneful  influenee  of  thia  ayatem. 

A  third  effect  of  the  contract  aystem  ia,  to  obatruet  and  render 
nngatory  all  influencea  and  agendea  looking  or  tending  to  the  reform 
of  the  priaonera.    In  former  timea,  the  moral  amendment  of  criminala 
waa  regarded  aa  an  imppaaibility.    Thruat  away  from  pnblio  view, 
they    were    abandoned    aa   irreclaimable   to   tiie   mercy  of  men 
often    more    wicked    than  themaelvea.    Happily,  thia  hard,  cold, 
cruel  doctrine  haa  been  exploded.    Experience  haa  ahown  the  posai- 
bility  of  reformation  even  within  the  walla  of  a  priaoD,  and  haa 
brought  thinking  men  to  the  conviction  that  the  proper  object  of 
priaon  diacipline  ia  to  cure  the  bad  habita  of  criminala,  and  make  them 
boneat,  induatrioua,  uaeful  membera  of  society.    But  reformation  doea 
not  follow  aa  a  matter  of  course  upon  impriaonment.    It  can  be 
effected  only  through  a  ayatem  of  agenciea  wisely  planned  and 
patiently  carried  out.     The  chief  of  these  are  religion,  education  and 
industrial  training.     The  aucceasfnl  application  of  these  agenciea  ia  a 
work  in  which  time,  and  no  small  amount  of  it,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment.    It  is  at  this  point  that  the  contract  aystem  impinges,  with  a 
crushing  force,  upon  the  great  work;  and  too  often  the  collision 
proves  fatal  to  it.    Contractors,  aa  auch,  have  no  interest  in  the 
reformation  of  prisoners.    Their  interest  and  the  interest  of  reforma- 
tion not  only  do  not  run  in  parallel  lines,  but  are  repellant  and  antago- 
nistic.    Let  any  change  be  soggested  with  a  view  to  giving  more  time 
to  the  mental,  moral  and  industrial  improvement  of  the  prisoners ; 
auch  a  suggestion  ia  sure  to  be  met  with  the  objection  :    '<  The  con- 
tractors would  not  agree  to  such  an  abridgment  of  the  convicts' 
labor."    Thus  does  this  system  of  convict  labor,  by  an  instinct  of  its 
very  nature,  oppose  itself  to  all  those  vital  forces  of  reformation,  by 
which,  if  at  all,  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  must  be  redeemed,  regene- 
rated and  re-absorbed  into  the  masa  of  upright  and  honorable  citizena. 
3.  The  Jinaneial  management  of  our  prieans.    The  Prison  Asso^^ 
ciation  haa  given  much  time  and  thought  to  this  question,  and  the 
results  of  its  inveatigationa  have  been,  from  year  to  year,  spread 
before  the  Legislature  and  the  people  in  its  annual  reporta.    Our 
State  prisons  onght  to  be  self-aupporting.    If  managed  by  competent 
and  upright  men,  they  would  be ;  but  they  fall  short  of  thia  by  tena 
and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  contract  system  haa  much  to  anawer  for  in  this  respect  We 
have  already,  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  shown  the  prejudicial  effect 
of  thia  ayatem  financially*    Direct  loaaea  to  the  State  have  been 
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shown  in  our  reports  to  ooenr,  through  it,  not  onlj  fh>m  the  low  rate 
of  wages  paid  by  eontractorB,  bat  also  from  reclamations,  on  their 
part,  for  real  or  imaginary  claims  for  damages ;  from  bad  debts  and 
cancellation  of  contracts ;  from  the  cormption  of  keepers ;  from  over- 
work, as  at  present  mani^ed ;  and  from  sales  to  the  State,  at  exorb- 
itant rates,  of  the  property  or  rights  of  contractors  nnder  their  con- 
tract. It  wonld  swell  this  review  beyond  dne  limits  to  reproduce,  at 
any  great  length,  the  ikcts,  nnder  these  heads,  with  whidi  onr  reports 
have  been  burdened  in  past  years.  Let  a  few  instances  suffice  for 
iHustration.  Alfred  Walker  made  a  contract,  March  1,  1867,  for 
working  the  marble  quarry  at  Sing  Sing  prison.  It  called  for  100 
men,  and  was  to  continue  five  years.  This  contract  was  owned  in 
June,  1868,  in  equal  shares,  by  himself  and  William  Sands.  At 
that  time  he  bought  the  interest  of  Sands  in  the  property  and  con- 
tract for  $11,500.  It  thus  apjiears  that  the  estimate  put  by  the 
contractors  upon  the  whole  concern  was  $88,000.  The  State  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  this  contract,  and  had  authorized  the  inspect- 
ors to  buy  it  back.  •  Did  they  purchase  it  at  $23,000,  or  even  at  a 
fair  advance  to  Walker  on  that  sumf  Not  at  all.  Within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  Walker's  purchase  from  Sands,  he  resold  to 
the  inspectors  the  property  and  fitmchises  of  the  contract  at 
$135,000 1  What  was  this  less  than  public  robbery  to  the  tune  of 
$103,000 1  The  Prison  Association  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  find 
out  who  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  they  have  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  baffled  in  the  attempt 

The  valuable  water  power  at  the  Auburn  prison  was,  some  years 
ago,  granted  to  certain  contractors.  It  was  not  sold  to  them  along 
with  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  but  was  just  thrown  in  gratuitously. 
These  men  afterwards,  on  the  ground  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water 
at  times,  claimed  damages  from  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $200,000. 
The  Legislature  authorised  the  inspectors  to  settle  tho  dnm  in  their 
discretion,  which  they  did  by  allowing  the  contractors  $135,000. 
This  was  another  robbery,  to  the  full  amount  thus  aUowed.  There 
are  other  similar  cases  not  a  few,  though  fertunately  not  of  such  col- 
loosal  proportions ;  for  if  they  had  been,  aU  the  revenues  of  the  State 
would  scarcely  have  met  the  expenses  of  the  prisons. 

But  the  snbjectiosi  of  the  prisons  to  political  influence  has  a  rela- 
tion to  their  finances^  as  the  Association  has  discovered,  no  less  real 
and  hardly  less  disastrous  than  the  contract  system,  lliis  influence 
k  mainly  felt  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the  inspectors  themselves. 
They  naturally  r^;ard  their  posili<m  as  a  {Hrise  gained  in  an  exciting 
political  contest,  instead  d  considoring  it  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be 
administered  solely  in  tibe  publie  interest    To  them,  Hie  appoint- 
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ment  of  wardea  and  keepers  is  a  aource  of  political  power,  if  not 
of  direct  peeoniary  gain,  rather  than  the  means  of  promoting  the 
interest  of  the  prisons  and  prisoners.  The  financial  returns  to  the 
State  are  thns  made  secondary  to  the  advantages  which  will  accme 
to  themselves.  Doubtless  not  all  inspectors  are  governed  by  snch 
considerations ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  strongly  in  this 
direction,  and  the  results  pointed  out  do  often,  and  indeed,  con- 
stantly occur.  The  influence  thus  operating  on  the  inspectors  is 
communicated  to  all  the  officers,  through  the  tmcertainiy  of  official 
tenvre;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  temptation  thus 
held  out  to  spoliate  upon  the  public  proves,  in  numerous  instances, 
too  strong  for  resistance.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  limits  to  which 
the  State  in  this  way,  year  by  year,  suffers  loss  either  through  the 
incompetency  or  the  venality  of  its  prison  officers. 

4.  The  rrformaiory  agencies  of  the  jprieofhs. — ^The  investigations 
of  the  Association  on  this  head  have  revealed  a  state  of  thiugs  by 
no  means  creditable  to  our  prison  administration.  Dr.  Bates,  after 
serving  six  years  as  inspector,  testified  in  1868 :  **  I  think  there  are 
some  reformations  in  prison,  but  the  number  is  small.  Yery  many, 
especially  the  younger  prisoners,  go  out  worse  than  they  come  in." 
Mr.  Augsbury,  an  ex-warden  of  Auburn,  said :  '^  As  reformatories, 
our  prisons  are  a  failure.  Men  are  there  educated  in  crime."  Mr. 
Williams,  who  was  for  several  years  a  contractor  in  Clinton  prison, 
swore :  ''  The  reformation  of  the  convicts  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
enter  into  the  thought  of  the  authorities."  To  the  same  effect  was  the 
testimony  of  the  physician,  principal  keeper,  clerk  and  schoolmaster 
of  Auburn  prison ;  the  chaplain  and  the  principal  keeper  of  Clinton ; 
and  the  chaplain  and  principal  keeper  of  Sing  Sing.  The  active 
agencies  employed  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and  mental  improvement 
of  the  prisoners  are :  one  religious  service  in  each  prison  on  the  Sab- 
bath; Sunday  schools;  a  Bible  in  each  cell;  private  counsels  from 
the  chaplains ;  the  merest  modicum  of  secular  instruction ;  and  the 
use  of  the  prison  libraries.  Beyond  this,  no  effort,  no  contrivance, 
no  anxiety,  no  zeal,  no  thought  even  appears  to  be  expended  by  the 
authorities  to  this  end. 

CouNTT  PsNirmnTABiss. 

There  are  eignt  penal  institutions  in  the  State  which  have  received 
the  name  of  penitentiaries.  They  are  situated  in  the  counties  of 
H'ew  York,  Kings,  Albany,  Onondaga,  Monroe  and  Erie.  The  peni- 
tentiary in  the  county  of  New  York  is  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  is 
Biani^;ed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  others  are  under  county  control  and  management.    The  peni- 
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tentiaries  in  the  oonnties  of  Albany,  Erie,  Monroe  and  Onondaga 
are,  in  effect,  thongh  not  in  name,  district  prisooB,  each  receiving 
priBoners  from  the  connties  adjacent  thereto,  by  special  agreement 
with  their  several  boards  of  sapervisors.  The  Association,  by  its  com* 
mittees,  has  often  inspected  these  institutions,  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
cbaraoteriKe  them  as,  in  general,  the  best  managed  of  onr  penal  insti- 
tutions, owing  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  some,  and  the  absolute 
freedom  of  others,  from  the  blighting  control  of  party  politics. 

Adiunistration  of  Cboon al  Justice. 

The  Prison  Association  has  not  confined  its  inquiries  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  penal  institutions,  but  has  extended  them  to  the 
admmistration  of  penal  law  as  well.  The  review  of  its  quarter 
century  work  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a  brief  exhibition 
of  its  discoveries  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

The  disproportion  between  the  indicted  and  the  tried  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  criminal  administration  of  the  State.  Of  3,624  per- 
sons indicted  in  forty-four  counties,  fifty-two  per  cent  were  brought 
to  trial ;  thirty-two  per  cent  confessed  their  guilt ;  fourteen  per  cent 
were  convicted ;  five  and  one-half  per  cent  were  acquitted ;  one  per 
cent  failed  of  conviction  by  the  disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  were  dischaiged  on  bail  or  nMe  prosequi. 
In  almost  all  cases  of  conviction  by  confession,  the  confessions  were 
of  crimes  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  with  which  they  stood  chaiged. 
In  most  cases,  also,  tliose  who  confessed  were  on  trial  for  their  first 
offence,  the  old  criminals  preferring  the  chances  of  escape  by  triaL 
Of  236  persons  indicted  for  homicide,  only  thirty-five — about  ten 
per  cent — were  convicted  and  punished;  of  whom  but  six  were 
sentenced  to  the  death  penalty.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  higher 
crimes  that  the  disproportion  between  the  arrests  and  the  convictions 
is  so  enormous.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  more  serious  crimes 
rarely  pimished,  but  even  in  cases  where  a  conviction  is  obtained,  it 
is  apt  to  be  so  long  delayed  that  its  moral  effect  is  almost  wholly 
lost.  More  commonly,  however,  in  crimes  of  this  character,  ih^ 
transgressor,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  manages  in  the  end  to  escape  the 
just  punishment  of  his  misdeeds. 

The  large  disproportion,  noticed  above,  between  the  committals  and 
the  convictions,  is  mainly  owing,  as  our  investigations  have  led  us  to 
believe,  to  two  causes  —  vis.,  the  practice  of  bailing,  and  the  mode  in 
which  prosecuting  attorneys  are  compensated — by  salary  instead  of 
fees.  The  bail  aooepted  is  mostly  what  is  called  straw  bail ;  at  least 
forfeited  bail  bonds  are  very  rarely  eoUeeted.  The  records  in  the  offioes 
of  the  county  darks  show  some  ooriona  readingB  on  this  point.  Inquiry 
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made  ia  fiffy-thrde  countieB  how  fiir  forfdtureB  of  bail  bonds  were 
exacted,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  only  four  had  a  dollar  of  revenue 
been  received  from  this  Bonrce  for  four  years.  In  Erie  connty^  in 
one  year,  eixty-two  recognizances,  amounting  to  $18,600,  were 
estreated ;  but  not  a  farthing  of  the  forfeiture  was  collected.  In 
Bensselaer  county,  the  same  year,  fifty-four  bail  bonds  were  forfeited, 
amounting  to  $48,200;  but  not  a^nny  of  the  money  was  collected. 
These  two  are  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  State, 
showing  that  the  system  of  bailing,  as  managed  by  the  courts,  is 
little  better  than  a  sham  and  a  mockery.  If  the  prisoner  appears, 
when  called  for  trial,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  it  is  just  the  same ;  his  bonds* 
men  are  not  held  to  their  responsibilities.  This  is  one  cause  why  so 
many  escape.  Another  is,  as  suggested  above,  the  mode  of  compen* 
sating  the  district  attorneys.  If  they  received  a  fee  for  each  con- 
viction, instead  of  fixed  saJaries,  a  different  state  of  things  would 
be  shown.  Man  has  been  defined,  and  with  too  much  justice,  ^'  a 
lazy  animal."  Under  the  present  system,  the  district  attorneys  get 
as  much  for  doing  nothing  as  for  doing  something ;  and  tliis  fact, 
human  nature  being  such  as  it  is,  has  a  paralyzing  influence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  long  delay  that  too  commonly  occurs  in 
bringing  criminals  to  trial.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  practice  of 
sending  cases  back  and  forth,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  between  different 
courts;  but  much  more  to  the  method,  already  noticed,  of  remuner* 
ating  prosecuting  attorneys.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  sources  of  * 
this  delay,  it  is  certain  that  pur  criminal  population  have  well  nigh 
ceased  to  fear  the  law.  They  fully  understand  that  there  are  loop- 
lioles  in  its  administration  through  which  they  can  escape  the  penal* 
ties  of  their  crimes.  They  know  just  how  to  elude  its  meshes,  and 
they  have  learned  to  laugh  at  its  impotent  menaces.  Hence  these 
desperate  men  hesitate  at  nothing,  are  appalled  by  nothing,  in  seek- 
ing to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes;  and  we  cease  to  be 
startled  at  the  record  of  violence  and  blood  presented  in  the  daily 
papers,  when  we  see  that  criminals  seldom  receive  the  punishment 
due  to  their  misdeeds,  but  are  turned  loose  to  tell  their  comrades  in 
crime  how  easy  it  is  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  law  and  escape  the 
award  of  justice. 

Another  class  of  abuses  in  our  criminal  administration  has  been 
ferreted  out  and  exposed  through  the  investigations  of  the  Prison 
Association ;  we  rdTer  to  the  matter  of  fines  imposed  by  justices  of 
tlie  peace.  The  greatest  looseness  prevails  here.  There  is  no  system 
of  checks;  no  accountability;  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 
fine-money  the  justices  receive,  nor  what  proportion  of  it,  if  any, 
they  pay  over  to  the  county  treasurers.    As  a  consequence,  an  abuse 
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has  sprung  up  and  spread  over  the  entire  State— that  of  appropria^ 
ing  by  the  jostioea^  withoat  legal  right,  a  part  <Hr  the  whole  of  the 
money  accruing  from  the  finea  imposed  by  them.  In  one  county  the 
treasurer  said,  ^'  I  have  receiyed  nothing  from  fines ;  th^  have  all 
been  stolen  by  the  justices."  In  another  the  same  officer  gaye  $475 
as  the  amount  received  from  this  source  during  the  year.  When 
asked  whether  that  was  the  sum  of  all  the  fines  imposed,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  all,  or  half,  or  a  fourth,  or  what  pro- 
portion  it  was  of  the  total  amount  levied  aad  paid.  SimUar  answem 
were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  t^regate,  no  in- 
considerable sum  is  thus  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. Bat  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  loss  that  the  practice 
is  mainly  objectionable.  It  is  the  insult  to  law,  the  injury  done  to 
the  public  morals,  the  debauchery  of  the  public  conscience  which 
render  it  most  deplorable  and  call  most  loudly  for  legislative  redress. 

The  investigations  of  this  Association  have  brought  to  light  and 
exhibited  to  public  view  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  of  crime  to 
crystalize,  as  it  were,  into  a^r^ates  and  masses.  Men  more  rarely 
now  than  formerly  commit  robberies  and  burglaries  alone.  They 
operate  in  groups.  Some  gangs  are  confined  to  single  towns ;  others 
extend  their  operations  over  whole  counties ;  others,  still,  embrace 
several  counties;  while  individual  gangs  gravitate  toward  each 
other,  that  they  may  reciprocally  give  and  receive  assistance  when 
needed.  This  tendency  to  aggregation  is  apparent  in  our  laige 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts.  Through  the  agency  of  these 
affiliated  societies  of  thieves,  stolen  property  is,  or  may  be  passed 
rapidly  from  hand  to  handy  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  it, 
or,  if  discovered,  the  original  purloiners  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
oonsequently  go  un  whipped  of  justice.  If  the  tendency  to  organiza- 
tion continues  to  increase  in  the  future  as  it  has  for  some  years  past, 
we  shall  soon  have  bands  of  thieves  and  spoliators  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State,  whose  members  will  be  known  to  each  other  by  secret 
grips,  passwords  and  other  signs,  who  will  aid  each  other  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  plunder,  in  baffiing  pursuit  and  arrest,  in  escaping  fix>m 
jail,  and  in  procuring  bail  which  will  effect  their  release  from 
custody. 

The  Soubobs  or  Obocb. 

The  Prison  Association  has  made  wide  and  careftil  inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  are  most  active  in  leading  men  to  the  commission 
of  crime.  Before,  however,  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  conclasions 
reached,  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  term  may  perhaps  be  fitly 
offered.  Crime  may  be  defined  to  be  such  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  others  as  is  cognizable  by  human  laws  and  punishable  by  human 
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tribnnalB.  It  is  any  conduct  which  is  liahle  to  judicial  inTestigation 
md  pnnishment  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  aatiiorities.  It  is  by  no 
means  nncommon  for  crime,  in  the  popular  apprehension  and  dialect, 
to  be  confounded  with  Tiee  and  sin ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  yiew. 
Aeeording  to  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  words,  crime  is  that 
which  is  punishable ;  vice,  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided ;  sin,  that 
which  is  hnrtful.  Grime  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others,  violates 
human  enactments,  and  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
Yice  is  injurious  to  ouraelves,  and  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be 
avdded.  Bin  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  violates  the  divine  law,  and, 
by  a  reflex  action,  is  in  the  highest  d^^ree  hnrtfbl  to  ourselves. 
Murder  is  a  erimSj  because  it  invades  the  rights  of  the  murdered 
person,  violates  human  laws,  and  may  be  punished  by  human  govern- 
ments. Opium  eating  is  a  vice,  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  eater, 
and  should  therefore  be  shunned  by  hhn.  Ingratitude  is  a  sin, 
because  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  Ood, 
and  hurts  him  who  is  guilty  of  it  by  drawing  upon  himself  the  divine 
displeasure.  Bin,  accordingly,  is  a  generic  term,  embracing  every 
form  of  guilt,  and  including,  as  species,  both  vice  and  crime.  Every 
crime,  every  vice,  is  a  sin ;  but  every  sin  is  by  no  means  either  a 
vice  or  a  crime.  It  is  the  province  of  the  theologian  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  remedy  of  sin ;  of  the  moralist  to  trace  out  the  causes 
and  cure  of  vice ;  and  of  the  legislator  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
and  prevention  of  crime. 

Among  the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime  is  the  want  of  due 
parental  care  and  government.  Back  of  all  other  causes,  underlying 
all,  and  giving  potency  to  all,  is  this  lack  of  early  domestic  restraint 
and  discipline.  Of  this,  from  a  careful  study  of  statistics  and  per- 
sonal conversation  with  thousands  of  criminals,  the  Association  does 
not  feel  the  slightest  doubt :  and  this  conviction  is  but  the  echo  of 
the  inspired  dictum :  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ; 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Of  all  the  approximate  causes  of  crime,  drink  is  the  most  potent. 
Other  causes  slay  their  thousands;  this,  its  tens  of  thousands. 
Rum — such  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  keepers  of  our  jails — 
sends  seven-eighths  of  their  inmates  to  these  prisons.  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  prisoners  interrogated  by  our  committees  have  acknowledged 
that  they  were  of  intemperate  habits,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  remaining  third,  that  they  occasionally  drank  to  intoxication ; 
while  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  has  claimed  to  be  a  total  abatinent. 

Next  to  intemperance,  the  most  active  among  the  immediate  pro- 
ducers of  crime  is  lewedness.  Of  nearly  6,000  women  committed  to 
onr  jails  in  one  year,  more  than  three-fourths  were  proBt&tutoa  ;  «ad 
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of  tUe  men  interrogated,  nearly  one-half  have  confessed  that  th^ 
were  frequenters  of  brothels.  ^'  Will  70a  please,  sir,  preach  from 
this  text  next  time  t "  said  an  inmate  of  one  of  onr  State  prisons  to 
his  chaplain.  ^^  What  text  t"  inquired  the  latter.  ^^This  here,  in 
Hosea,"  was  the  reply,  where  it  says,  ^^  whoredom,  and  wine,  and 
new  wine  take  away  the  heart."  To  the  question  why  he  desired 
that  text  preached  from,  he  answered :  '^  Because,  sir,  they  are  what 
brought  me  here,  and  I  guess  most  all  the  rest  of  us." 

Theatres  are  but  the  vestibule  of  the  grog-shop  and  the  brothel^ 
and  those  who  frequent  them  gravitate  towards  these  places,  which 
are  but  so  many  work-^ops  of  crime,  as  naturally  as  the  stone  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It  would  be  rationally  inferred,  and  facts 
justify  the  inference,  that  they  are  among  the  active  promoters  of 
crime.  Kearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  persons  committed  to  prison 
admit  that  they  have  been  theatre-goers. 

The  gambling  saloon  is  a  potent  crime-producer.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how.  Beyond  all  other  vices,  it  works  a  paralysis  of  the  moral 
powers,  while  it  stimulates  the  selfish  propensities  to  the  highest 
pitch.  What  better  school  of  crime  could  be  imagined!  But  do 
facts  justify  this  view!  They  do  to  the  fullest  extent.  Of  975 
prisoners  at  Auburn,  317  were,  by  their  own  confession,  gamblers  — 
about  one-third.  The  same  proportion  was  found  in  the  Connecticnt 
State  prison.  Said  the  chaplain  of  this  prison:  '^Many  prisoners 
hasten  their  ruin  by  buying  lottery  tickets ;  but  rarely  is  one  known 
to  commit  crime,  when  he  has  money  in  a  savings  bank." 

Our  very  prisons  are  active  agencies  in  producing  crime.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  system  of  promiscuous  association 
prevailing  in  them  !  The  burglar,  the  pickpocket,  the  gambler,  the 
murderer,  the  drunkard,  the  vagrant,  the  witness,  the  youth  in  his 
teens,  and  the  child  who  has  not  yet  reached  them,  all  mix  and 
mingle  together.  "If  it  were  the  deliberate  purpose  of  society," 
observes  Miss  Dix,  "  to  establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  and  to 
root  out  the  last  remains  of  virtuous  principle,  this  purpose  could 
not  be  more  effectually  accomplished  than  by  incarceration  in  the 
county  jails,  as  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  constructed  and 
goverened." 

The  connection  of  ignorance  with  crime  is  most  evident.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  inmates  of  our  common  jails  cannot  even  read, 
while  one-fifth  can  read  but  not  write.  In  the  State  of  Now  York 
only  two  and  seven-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  unable  to 
read,  while  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  criminals  do  not  possess  that 
ability.  It  thus  appears  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  crime  in  this 
State  is  committed  by  a  class  of  persons  comprehending  only  about 
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two-hnndredths  of  the  popnlation.    Could  there  be  a  more  strikiDg 
proof  of  the  eflTeet  of  ignorance  in  prodncing  crune  ? 

Want  of  a  trade  must  be  clasBed  among  the  occasions  of  resorting 
to  crime  as  a  means  of  living.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that,  taking  the  whole  United  States,  more  than  fonr- 
fifths  of  those  who  crowd  the  State  prisons  never  learned  a  trade. 

Other  sonrces  of  crime  —  some  more,  some  less  prolific  —  as  ascer- 
tained bj  the  researches  of  this  society,  and  spread  out  in  detail  on 
the  pages  of  our  reports,  are :  bad  books ;  orphanage ;  panperism ; 
insanity ;  the  carelessness  of  police  officers  in  making  arrests ; 
inefficient  preventive  police  ;  immigration ;  proximity  to  great  thor- 
oughfares ;  density  of  population  ;  want  of  early  religious  training ; 
neglect  of  church ;  Sabbath-breaking ;  and  lack  of  ministerial  instruc- 
tion. 

Here  are  twenty  distinct  fountain-heads  of  criminality ;  yet,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  one  acts  altogether  alone  in  working  out  its  deplor- 
able results.  The  separate  acts  of  drinking,  gaming  and  the  like  may 
not  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  but  one  of  these  acts  lead  to 
another,  and  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  their  conjoint  operation 
is,  to  plunge  those  who  practise  them  into  crime  and  its  consequent 
wretchedness  and  ruin.  Thus,  going  to  the  theatre  may  introduce 
a  young  man  to  the  society  of  prostitutes ;  these  may  incite  him  to 
drink ;  drink  may  lead  him  to  the  gaming  saloon ;  gambling  will 
probably  land  him  in  poverty  ;  and  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  he 
may  be  impelled  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Each  succes- 
sive step  has  its  own  corrupting  power ;  each  individual  lapse  leaves 
its  sting  to  fester  in  his  moral  nature.  And  when  at  length  the 
goadings  of  want  drive  him  to  replenish  his  exchequer  by  the  rob- 
bery of  others,  conscience  has  become  deadened,  tlie  temptation 
meets  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  youth  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the 
enemy,  who  is  striking  at  the  precious  life,  and  seeking  but  too  suc- 
cessfully to  involve  virtue,  honor,  health  and  happiness  in  one  com- 
mon ruin. 

The  Bepbessiok  of  Gbime. 

The  Prison  Association  has  studied  the  question  of  the  repression 
of  crime  no  less  than  that  of  its  sources.  In  reference  to  the  agen- 
cies to  be  employed  to  this  end,  it  has  laid  down  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  1.  That  there  is  needed  some  modification,  and  indeed,  in 
certain  cases,  a  reversal  of  the  time-honored  maxim  of  the  law,  that 
"every  man  is  to  be  deemed  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty." 
3.  That  more  stringent  legislation  is  demanded  in  reference  to  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  other  capitalists,  whose  money  is  used 
in  a  way  to  shelter,  sustain  and  aid  the  criminal  classes  in  their  work 
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df  flpoliation  and  robbery.  8.  That  the  lioendng  of  pawnbroken 
needs  to  be  more  carefully  and  effectually  guarded.  4.  That  the 
laws  against  canying  concealed  weapons  should  be  made  broader  in 
their  scope  and  be  more  vigorously  enforced.  5.  That  brothdsi 
dance-houses  and  free  concert  saloons  must  be  suppressed  by  sharp 
laws  and  summary  proceedings  under  them.  6.  Lodging  and  tene- 
ment houses  for  Uie  working  classes  must  be  constructed  on  more 
sd^itific  principles,  and  brought  under  police  regulations  and  super- 
vision at  once  more  fit  and  more  effective. 

Extent  and  Scops  of  oub  Wobx. 

The  1  nson  Association  is,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  simply  a 
State  organization ;  but  through  the  breadth  of  its  labors  and  cor- 
respondence, it  has  gradually  assumed  larger  proportions,  till,  in  a 
sense,  it  has  become  true  that  its  ^^  field  is  the  world."  It  has,  through 
a  commission  of  two  its  members,  visited  and  examined  the  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  of  eighteen  States  of  our  Union  and 
the  neighboring  province  of  Canada,  and  has  prepared  and  issued, 
through  the  Legislature,  a  detailed  report  thereupon.  It  presented, 
in  its  last  annual  report,  and  proposes  to  offer  in  the  present,  a  com- 
prehensive r6sum6  of  the  work  done  and  results  accomplished  in  the 
State  prisons  and  juvenile  reformatories  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  dates  of  said  reports.  During 
the  past  few  years,  it  has  published  papers  of  much  value,  prepared 
by  its  corresponding  members  abroad,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
prison  question  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Bussia, 
Denmark  and  British  India.  This  feature  of  our  reports  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one 
equally  novel  and  useful.  One  of  our  foreign  correspondents,  Baron 
Franz  Von  Holtzendorff,  of  Germany,  says  of  it :  ^^  No  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  collect  within  sudi  a  report  all  the  materials 
having  reference  to  the  same  object  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore 
it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  your  idea  of  printing 
short  reports  on  foreign  prisons,  together  with  those  of  your  Kew 
York  Association,  may  lead  to  a  centralization  of  prison  experiences. 
It  will  be  of  the  highest  use,  also,  for  us  to  have  such  a  panorama 
of  progress,  and  a  permanent  exhibition  of  what  is  being  performed 
on  this  territory  of  humantarian  work."  Another  of  our  foreign 
correspondents,  Mr.  A.  Gome,  of  France,  remarks :  ^^  Your  reports 
constitute  a  rich  mine  of  information  on  all  questions  connected 
with  penitentiary  science.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  such  ques- 
tions have  but  to  resort  to  them  to  learn  what  is  doing  in  this  depart- 
ment of  philanthropic  work  throughout  the  world    A  profound 
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gratitade  is  due  to  yoar  Aflsociatioii  for  the  seal  and  intelligonoe  witk 
which  it  gathen  and  diffuses  light  on  one  of  the  most  important  of 
social  problems."  These  voices  fix>m  distant  lands  have  nnmerons 
echoes  in  oar  own ;  but  we  forbear  citation,  having  already,  it  may 
be,  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  a  becoming  modesty. 

Here  we  dose  our  review  of  the  work  done  by  this  Association 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  its  history.  With  devout  grati- 
tude we  recognize  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  in  the  labors 
of  the  past,  and  earnestly  invoke  a  continuance  of  His  gracious  favor 
on  our  work  during  the  new  cycle  upon  which  we  are  entering. 
Without  His  blessing,  we  can  accomplidi  no  useful  results ;  with  it, 
we  may  patiently  and  cheerfully  pursue  our  labors,  in  the  assured 
confidence  of  a  wide  and  growing  success. 

WoBx  OF  THE  Past  Ysab. 

Visitaiian  qf  PrtBOM. 

Less  work  than  usual  has  been  done  in  this  department  during  the 
year  just  closed,  for  the  reason  that  exhaustive  examinations  of  all 
classes  of  our  penal  institutions  had  been  made  for  the  two  or  tliree 
years  immediately  preceding.  Still  we  have  not  been  wholly  idle  in 
this  regard,  as  several  important  papers  among  the  documents  accom- 
panying this  report  will  show,  particularly  one  by  the  committee  on 
prison  discipline,  in  relation  to  the  State  prisons. 

Detention  and  DiicAarged  Cbnmct  Departmeni. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Abraham  Beal,  under 
the  direction  of  the  appropriate  committees,  has  been  diligently  at 
work  in  these  departments,  as  the  following  summary  of  his  labors 
therein  will  demonstrate. 

4,660  persons,  poor,  friendless,  and  needing  counsel  or  other  aid, 
were  seen  by  him  in  Ihe  detention  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  such  advice  or  relief  administered  as  their  cases  seemed 
severally  to  require. 

896  complaints  were  examined  by  him,  and  such  cases  selected  for 
special  attention  as  were  found  to  have  extenuating  circumstances 
connected  with  them. 

220  complaints  were  withdrawn  at  his  instance,  as  trivial  in  char- 
acter, or  the  result  of  mistake  or  excited  feeling,  and  especially  where 
fiuniUes  would  be  involved  in  want  and  distress  through  their  prose- 
cution. 

278  persons  were  discharged  from  custody  on  his  recommendation, 
which  was  in  no  case  given  except  after  careful  inquiry  made,  and 
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the  oonvietion  was  entertained  that  the  eanse  of  jnttioe  as  well  at 
mercy  wonld  be  thereby  promoted. 

1,039  liberated  prisoners  were  aided  with  board,  money,  ndlroad 
tickets,  etc.,  etc. 

123  discharged  convicts  were  supplied  with  clothing  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

145  discharged  prisoners  were  provided  witili  sitnations,  in  which 
they  conld  earn  and  eat  honest  bread. 

Many  families  of  prisoners,  left  in  a  destitute  and  snffering  condi- 
tion by  the  incarceration  of  those  on  whom  they  depended  for  sup- 
port, have  also  had  snch  relief  afforded  them  as  their  circumstances 
demanded  and  our  means  would  warrant. 

Beform  of  oiTB  Pbison  System — Change  of  the  OoNSTrrunoN 

Proposed. 

The  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  prison  system 
of  our  State  are  political  appointments  and  instability  of  administra- 
tioUf  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  -extent  to  which  partisan  politics  enters  into  the  management  of 
our  prisons  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  our  review  of  the  quarter 
century's  work  of  this  Association.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  controlling 
power ;  and  our  State  prisons,  under  existing  constitutional  provis- 
ions, are  managed  and  must  continue  to  be  managed,  to  a  great 
degree,  as  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State.  It  requires 
no  great  penetration  to  see  that  such  a  feature  must  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  our  penal  institutions.  It  is  evident  that  a  wise,  vig- 
orous, steady  administration  can  be  secured  only  by  the  appointment 
of  men  qualified  by  nature,  education,  taste  and  habit  for  the  impor- 
tant positions  which  they  are  to  fill.  That  a  merely  political  appoint- 
ment affords  no  guaranty  of  such  qualifications  might  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  such  inference  is  abundantly  oun- 
firmed  by  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  great  objects  of  prison 
diecipline — the  safety  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  trans- 
gressor— can  never  be  secured  while  appointment  to  ofiice  is  in  the 
hands  of  mere  politicians.  Persons  so  chosen,  sensible  of  their 
dependence  on  party  rather  than  fidelity,  look  to  political  chicane 
more  than  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  for  continuance  in 
their  places.  But  more  than  this :  Where  political  influences  con- 
trol appointments,  the  selection  of  incumbents  is  apt  to  be  governed 
by  other  considerations  than  their  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  they 
are  called.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  other  business  where  so  much 
depends  on  the  special  qualifications  of  the  persons  charged  with  it ; 
it  is  a  duty  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day,  and  its  efficient  performance 


requires  a  union  of  rare  qualities— judgment,  patiencei  kindnessy 
Bympathj,  a  quick  insight  into  character,  a  Btrong  instinct  of  justice, 
a  large  and  varied  experience,  aaxfi  high  administrative  talent.  To 
change  the  men  relied  upon  for  such  a  work  with  every  fluctuation 
of  party,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  that  steadiness  of  administratioii, 
without  which  neither  success  nor  progress  can  be  attained. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  such  a  modification  of 
the  system  of  appointment  to  o£Sce  as  shall  withdraw  such  appoint- 
ments from  the  maelstrom  of  party  politics,  and  thereby  impart 
greater  stability  to  the  administration  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
State.  But  how  can  such  a  change  be  effected}  Not  otherwise 
than  by  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  executive  committee  long  ago  saw  this  necessity  and  called 
public  attention  to  it.  In  its  report  for  1864,  this  language  was 
held :  '^  Our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that,  under  the  present  system  of 
election  and  appointment  to  oiBce,  *  *  *  #  the  entire  theory 
of  our  penal  system  is  rendered  nugatory.  Inspection  may  correct 
isolated  abuses,  and  philanthrophy  relieve  isolated  cases  of  distress ; 
but  real,  systematic  improvement  is  impossible."  The  association 
had  become  oonrinced  that  the  whole  system  needed  not  simply  to 
be  revised,  but  revolutionized.  Under  this  conviction,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  its  reorganizifttion.  The  commit- 
tee was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Theo.  W.  Dwight, 
John  T.  Hoffman,  Francis  lieber,  William  F.  Allen,  John  Stanton 
Gt)uld,  J.  W.  Edmonds,  O.  B.  Hubbell,  John  H.  Griscom,  B.  N. 
Havens  and  E.  C.  Wines.  A  convention  to  revise  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  State  had  been  ordered,  and  the  special  object  had  in  view  in 
the  appointment  of  the  above  committee  was  the  preparation  of  an 
article  relating  to  prisons  for  submission  to  the  convention  when  it 
should  assemble.  On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1867,  after  mature 
deliberation,  the  committee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a  prison  article. 
Gov.  Hoffman,  then  mayor  of  New  York,  having  been  absent  from 
the  city  on  the  27th,  when  the  paper  was  signed  by  other  members 
of  the  committee,  on  the  following  day  sent  a  despatch  to  the  cor- 
responding secretary  at  Albany,  in  these  words:  *^New  York,  June 
28th.  I  approve  the  proposed  clause  relating  to  prisons,  striking  out 
compensation.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  removal,  as  in 
case  of  other  o£Scers,  for  cause.    John  T.  Hoffman." 

The  article,  thus  prepared  and  submitted,  after   having  been 

amended  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Hoffman,  and 

with  a  few  other  unimportant  verbal  changes,  was  finally  adopted  as 

of  the  amended  Constitution  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Con- 
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of  both  political  partieB  supportifig  it  by 

▼otes.    That  the  Legislatnre  and  the  peo- 

3t  a  ^acBy  the  difference  between  the  prison  article  of 

of  1346y  and  that  of  the  Constitution  framed  by  th6 

of  ISCT,  WB  here  place  the  two  side  by  side : 

OnuUiutltmMmtmidtd  tf  OomfmHm^  1897. 

of  State  prisons  shsll       Sbo.  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers  of 
wUch  shall  be   prisons,  to  consist  of  live  persons  to  be  appointod 


MiofthiaConstitatioD,    oj  the  Oovemor,  by  and  with  the  adrlce  and 
ii»  oAea  for  one  year,   consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  oflce  for 


for  three  yeus.    The    ten  years,  except  that  the  Ave  first  appointed 

'  r  aadf  Comptrol-   shall,  in  snch  manner  as  the  Legislatnre  may  dl- 

tbe  first  Monday    rect.  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  person 

Kh  election,  and    so  appointed  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two 

jy  i04  whtehoT  aaid  inspectors  shall    vears  during  the  first  ten  years;  and  T&canciea 

which  for  two,  and   in  the  oflloes  afterward  occnrrinsr  shall  be  filled 

shall  be  elected   in  like  manner.     Snch  Board   shall  have  the 

IT  of  State  Prts-   charge  and  linperlntendence  of  the  State  prlsona* 

ImJ^  hia  oftee  for  three  years ;    and  shall  possess  snch  powers  and  perform  rach 

steQ  hnesa  tha  chaige  and  snper-   duties  in  respect  to  the  oonnty  jails,  the  focal  or 

ol  tte  State  prisons,  and  shall  ap-   district  penitentiaries,  and  other  penal  or  reform- 

■lite    All  Tacancies  m   atory  institntlons,  within  the  State,  as  the  Legls- 

shall  be  filled  by  the   latnre  may  by  law  impose  npon  them.    Snch 

Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  elect  a  seeretaiy, 
who  shall  be  remoTable  at  their  nleasnre,  who 
shall  perform  snch  duties  aa  the  Leglslatare  or 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receire  snch 
salary  as  the  Xefrislatare  shall  determine.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  recelrc  no  compen- 
sation other  than  reasonable  trayeling  and  other 
expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  pemrmance  of 
oflfcial  duty.  And  the  L^slatnrs,  at  its  first 
session  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  limit  the  amount  of  snch  expenses,  whicdi 
limit  shall  not  be  changed  except  at  interrals  of 
five  years. 

Sxc.  S.  Such  Board  shall  appoint  the  warden 
(or  chief  offlcer),  the  clerk,  physician,  and  chap* 
lain  of  each  State  prison,  and  shall  have  power 
to  remove  either  or  such  ofllcers  for  cause  <m|y» 
after  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense, 
npon  written  charges.  All  other  oflUcers  of  oadi 
prison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden  (or 
chief  ofllcer)  thereof  and  shall  be  removable  at 
his  pleasure. 

Sbo.  S.  The  Governor  may  remove  either  of  tho 
managers  of  prisons  for  malfoasance  or  misfeas- 
ance m  ofllce,  after  having  furnished  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  In  hla  dsfonae. 

N^  ^^opoeilioii  to  the  prison  article  of  the  amended  Constitntion 
W^i^^e  ^^^^  ^veloped  in  any  quarter,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
JUsi^  !titl^%  iu  the  jndiciary  committee  of  the  last  Assembly,  to 
^v^  it  (Submitted  separately.  The  attempt  failed,  however,  and  the 
V>HM4ituiiv)a  a»  i^  whole  having  been  rejected  by  the  popular  vote, 
^;^  tirtiv^  ^  1^  matter  of  coarse,  fell  with  it  and  was  bnried  in  its 
f^jlMk  K^tfti^tly  believing  that  there  can  be  no  radical  improvement 
ilb  ^MT  vru»oa  »Y«tem  till  its  administration  is  divorced  from  politics, 
^  ^  ia<^  $UW6  and  permanent ;  and,  as  earnestly  desiring  snish 
1^  i^l>nu^  Ih^  wceoutive  committee  respectfhlly  asks  that  the  L^is* 
lltnv^  ^itt^  M  its  present  session,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secnre, 
Kl  thi#  ^^yrti^l  praotioable  moment,  snch  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
s^mtkHi  li^  will  be  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object  And  for  the 
i^itiHit  ^btal  tfci^  artiole  incorporated  into  the  rejected  Oonstitation 
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prepared  bj  an  experienced  oemmittee  after  long  and  eameil 
deliberstion ;  that  it  was  nnanimonslj  approved  by  the  executive 
oomxnittee  when  submitted  to  them ;  that  it  was  not  made  a  party 
question  by  the  convention  that  adopted  it,  but  received  the  hearty 
support  of  both  pardes ;  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  present 
ehief  magistrate,  who  took  an  active  part  in  framing  it ;  that  it  was 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  board  of  state  prison  inspectors 
in  their  last  annual  report ;  that  it  has  the  prestige  of  the  votes  of  a 
preponderating  majority  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  bodies  ever 
assembled  in  this  State ;  and  that  .it  promises  the  best  results  for 
prison  discipline  in  case  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  iundamentai 
law ;  for  these  reasons  we  ask  that  the  said  article  may  be  lecom- 
rlended  by  your  honorable  body  for  incorporation  into  the  Constitu* 
tion  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  New  York. 

The  last  of  the  reasons  stated,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  pro- 
vision, is  of  course  the  most  weighty ;  and  its  truth  or  falsity  must 
of  necessity  be  of  controlling  force  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  thereto  relating.  We  therefore  b^  leave  to  offer  some 
further  thoughts  to  enforce  this  view,  and  especially  to  show  the  superi- 
ority of  the  proposed  over  the  existing  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  two  articles  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
radical  differences  in  the  systems  severally  created  by  them,  and  the 
immense  improvement  to  be  anticipated  from  the  substitution  of 
the  one  for  the  other.  The  present  Constitution  makes  the  govern- 
ing board  a  political  body ;  the  amendment  we  propose  would  take 
the  management  of  the  prisons  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics. 
The  administration  of  the  State  prisons  under  the  existing  Oonstita- 
tion  is  fluctuating  and  unstable ;  under  the  Constitution  as  proposed 
to  be  amended,  it  would  be  fixed  and  uniform.  The  present  Consti- 
tution, while  holding  the  head  of  each  prison  responsible  for  its 
discipline,  gives  him  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  police  force ; 
the  Constitution  as  we  would  make  it,  would  clothe  him  with  the 
exdnsive  power  of  appointing  and  removing  his  subordinates,  sub* 
ject  of  course  to  his  just  responsibility  to  the  managing  board. 
The  present  system  virtually  necessitates  the  appointment  of  polt^ 
tieians,  and  that  often  of  the  ''  baser  sort,"  as  prison  keepers ;  the 
proposed  system  would  make  its  appointments  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
on  the  ground  of  merit.  The  existing  system  ruthlessly  dismissea 
the  ablest  officers  at  the  behest  of  party ;  that  which  we  would  sub* 
stitute  will  secure  the  retention  of  competent  incumbents  as  long  as 
they  are  willing  to  stay.  The  present  Constitution  limits  the  duties 
of  the  inspectors  to  the  State  prisons ;  our  amendment  would  put 
the  board  of  managers  in  actual  charge  only  of  the  State  prisons;  at 
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the  Bame  time,  however,  anthorizing  the  Legislature  to  confor  anoh 
powers  and  impose  such  dnties  upon  them  in  respect  to  ecantj  jails, 
local  or  district  prisons,  and  other  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
within  the  State,  as  it  may  see  fit,  thus  enabling  them  to  unify  our 
prison  system,  and  blend  its  several  parts  into  one  comprehensive 
and  harmonious  whole.  The  salaries,  emoluments  and  opportunities 
attached  to  the  position  of  inspector  by  the  present  Constitution 
create  a  scramble  for  the  office  by  hungry  politicians,  who  have  no 
daims  to  it  other  than  those  of  party  service ;  while  the  system  to 
be  called  into  being  by  our  amendment  would,  by  the  absence  of 
lojDh  inducements,  repel  this  whole  tribe,  and  attract  only  men 
of  character  and  social  position,  who  would  accept  place  on  the 
management  solely  from  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  from  a  sentimeilt 
of  humanity,  from  the  sense  of  public  duty,  or  from  the  force  of 
these  several  motives  combined. 

Let  us  a  little  expand  and  elaborate  these  thoughts. 

The  proposed  system,  if  adopted,  will  take  the  management  of 
our  State  prisons  out  of  the  domain  of  politics.  The  choice  of  pri- 
son managers  will  no  longer  be  through  partytuominations,  by  party 
votes,  and  for  party  ends ;  instead,  their  appointment  will  be  made 
by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  State  —  the  Governor  and  Senate — 
under  their  responsibility  to  the  people  and  the  constraint  of  their 
oath  of  office.  Holding  office  for  ten  years,  the  prison  board  will  be 
oomparatively  permanent,  and  may  take  their  measures  on  their  own 
independent  convictions,  making  their  appointments  on  this  ground 
of  qualification,  and  managing  the  affiurs  of  the  prisons  with  a  view 
to  the  public  weal  rather  than  the  exigencies  of  party. 

The  new  system,  supposing  it  to  be  put  in  operation,  will  impress 
a  charaot«r  of  stability  on  the  administration  of  the  prisons  hitherto 
quite  unknown  in  our  experience.  The  four  principal  officers  — 
warden,  chaplain,  physician  and  clerk — are,  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  article,  to  hold  office  during  good  bdiavior.  Even  the 
board  that  appoints  will  have  no  power  to  remove,  except  for  cause, 
which  cause  must  be  stated  in  writing,  and  opportunity  given  to  the 
aeensed  to  make  his  defense.  ImpeachmoBt  and  trial  will  thus  be 
the  only  means  of  removal,  so  iar  as  these  officers  are  oonoemed. 
The  warden  beinir  the  responsible  head  of  the  lurison  and  held  ac- 
MHintmble  ibr  its  oondition  and  discipline,  the  sole  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  ranoval  of  subordinate  offieen  is  placed  in  his  hands.  Of 
oonrse,  no  competent  warden,  under  the  grave  responsibility  resting 
upon  hun,  would  either  appoint  or  remove  men,  except  apon  the 
ground  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  dudes  required.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  a  gradatioa  both  of  the  rank  and  pay  of  offieen 
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will  be  eBtabliahed,  bo  that  a  constant  stimnliiB  will  be  presented  to 
fidelity  and  ever-increasing  efficiency  in  the  service.  The  present! 
system  takes  away  all  those  motives  to  integrity,  which,  in  private 
life,  are  found  neoessary  to  insure  it  As  no  degree  of  merit  can  secure 
an  incumbent  in  his  place,  he  must  be  a  man  of  high  virtue  who  doea 
not  act  upon  the  principle  of  getting  all  he  can  out  of  it,  while  it 
remains  in  his  possession.  Whatever  honesty  may  be  found  in  prison, 
officers  must,  therefore,  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  inherent  and  un? 
aided  virtue.  The  system  is  utterly  at  war  with  a  high-toned,  pure  and  . 
virtuous  service ;  and  if  it  does  not  render  such  service  an  imposs»| 
bility,  it  is  at  least  a  standing  invitation  to  venality  and  peculation^ 

The  proposed  system  will  insure  a  better  class  of  men  in  the  directoiv! 
ship  of  our  prisons.  The  office  at  present  is  a  political  one,  with  salaxy- 
wd  perquisites  attached,  and  also  with  abundant  opportunity  to  makei 
money  corruptly,  if  the  incumbent  is  disposed  to  indulge  such  a  pro- 
pensity. That  more  than  one  has  gratified  a  proclivity  of  this  kin4 
is  matter  of  common  belief,  and  there  is  no  need  to  be  squeamisb' 
about  saying  so.  The  office,  under  the  Constitution  amended  aa. 
suggested,  will  have  no  emoluments  connected  with  it.  It  will  be 
merely  honorary  and  beneficent  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  scramr 
ble  for  it  among  lean  and  hungry  politicians,  and,  consequently,  there 
will  be  selected  for  the  service  only  men  who  are  moved  thereto  by 
an  impulse  of  benevolence  or  duty,  and  whom  the  general  voice  of, 
their  fellow-citizens  has  pronounced  fit  for  the  trust. 

The  new  system  will  secure  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  thatf 
is  now  found  in  prison  officers.  When  MM.  Demetz  and  de 
Oourteilles  were  about  to  found  the  reformatory  colony  of  Mettray, 
instead  of  building  lofty  walls  for  the  restraint  of  their  future 
wards,  they  educated  the  guardians  who  were  to  control  them,  thus' 
substituting  moral  power  for  coercion.  ^^  We  did  not  disguise  tromi 
ourselves,"  they  said  in  one  of  their  early  reports,  '^  that  the  task  of 
changing  bad  boys  into  good  ones  was  not  to  be  confided  to  the  first 
comers.  It  is  a  serious  charge,  demanding  minds  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, entire  self-devotion,  and  morality  above  suspicion.''  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  opening  their  juvenile  prison  with  such  material  aa 
came  to.  hand,  they  established  a  preparatory  school,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  chaplain  and  schoolmaster,  devoted  the  first  six  months  t<^ 
the  training  of  a  staff  of  officers  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  Not 
until  they  had  first  provided  themselves  with  qualified  assistants,  did 
they  reoeiye  the  first  installment  of  the  young  delinquents,  who  were 
thenceforth  to  constitute  la  colonie  agriccle.  The  eodU  prSjparatoir^ 
has  been  maintained  ever  since  (30  years),  and  the  course  of  instruct 
tion  includes  religion,  gnumnar,  arithmetic,  geography,  algebra^ 
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geometry,  drawing,  maftic,  agricnltiire  in  all  its  details^  ud  a  theo- 
ietioal  and  practical  acqnaintance  with  the  special  dntiea  of  prisott 
effioers.  The  result  is  a  reformatory  from  which  97  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  go  oat  to  become  good  and  worthy  citizens ;  a  reformatory, 
eonseqnently,  the  most  successfal  the  world  has  ever  seen.  So  vital 
a  part  of  the  institution  does  Mr.  Demetz  consider  this  preparatory 
sohool,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  were  it  to  be  closed, 
Mettray  itself  must  cease.  Certainly  there  is  the  highest  wisdom  in 
Ibis  procedure.  No  doabt  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new 
firison  board  would  be — certainly  it  ought  to  be — to  establish  a 
ttmilar  school  for  the  special  training  of  prison  officers.  The  posi- 
tioQ  of  prison  officer  would  be  permanent  under  the  pro^sion  sug- 
gested, and  the  officers  themselves  should  be  proportionably  raised 
in  character  and  dignity;  but  to  such  elevation  a  higher  grade  olT 
education  and  morals  would  be  indispensable.  Entering  the  ser- 
tiee  in  early  life,  they  should  form  a  class  by  themselves,  should  be 
tiioroughly  trained  in  all  their  duties,  serving  first  as  guards,  then 
us  keepers  (with  gradations  of  rank  and  pay  in  each  class),  then  as 
deputy-wardens,  then  as  wardens  of  small  prisons,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  their  ascertained  merits,  tested  chiefly  by  the  small  proportion 
ef  reconvictions  under  them,  as  wardens  of  laiger  prisons.  Thus 
tione  would  the  details  of  prison  discipline  be  gradually  perfected, 
and  uniformity  in  its  application  attained.  For  only  when  the 
administration  of  public  punishment  is  made  a  profession  will  it 
become  scientific,  uniform,  successful. 

The  penal  system  created  by  the  amended  Constitution,  if  carried 
out  to  the  extent  intended,  would  give  unity  and  homogeneousness, 
m  well  as  a  comprehensive  scope,  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
There  needs  to  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  class  of  institutions  of  a  preven- 
tive character,  into  which  vagrant  and  truant  children,  who  have  not 
yet  become  criminal,  but  are  in  imminent  danger  of  crime,  should  be 
nceived  and  properly  trained  intellectually,  morally  and  industrially. 
Here  is  the  true  field  of  promise,  where  efforts  for  the  repression  of 
erime  may  be  most  successfully  and  economically  applied.  Next  our 
eounty  jails  demand  the  most  earnest  study  and  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  wisdom  in  the  organization  of  measures  of  reform.  As  at 
present  managed,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  and  civiliza 
Hon  of  our  State.  Then  we  want,  to  complete  our  prison  system,  a 
elass  of  juvenile  prisons,  and  another  class  of  penal  institutions,  for 
adults,  intermediate  between  the  common  jail  and  the  State  prison 
to  which  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences,  especially  after  two  oi 
three  committals,  oould  be  sentenced,  where  hard  labor,  education, 
moral  and  religious  agendes,  and  other  reformatory  procesaea  could 
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\^  omploy^d  upon  them,  and  where  they  could  be  subjeeted  to  theia 
injGlaencee  long  enough  to  have  their  idle,  vagrant  and  viciooB  habiti 
Inroken  up,  and  replaced  by  habits  of  industry,  order  and  virtue. 

The  provisions  we  snidest,  if  incorporated  into  the  Constitntioa, 
will  enable  the  authorities  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  prison 
labor.  The  present  arrangement,  by  its  continual  change  of  officen, 
and  the  resulting  instability  in  the  administration,  almost  necessitatea 
the  contract  system  of  labor  in  our  State  prisons ;  and  that  system  has 
been  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  State  both 
financially  and  morally.  Under  permanent  officers  and  a  stable  admin- 
istration, the  industries  of  our  prisons  might  be  successfully  managed 
by  their  respective  if jirdens,  or  by  financi^  agents  appointed  expressly 
for  this  purpose.        *' 

Coercive  discipline,  as  a  main  reliance,  would  disappear  from  a 
prison  system  created  by  the  Constitution  amended  as  we  propose, 
and  moral  forces  would  take  its  place.  In  framing  a  machinery  of 
prison  discipline,  ingenuity  has  been,  in  past  times  (and  those  timet 
still  linger),  directed  to  devise  and  give  efficiency  to  a  coercivs  appa- 
ratus, and  the  creation  of  a  moral  apparatus  has  not  even  yet  received 
sufficient  attention.  It  is  on  the  reverse  principle  that  we  must  now 
proceed,  not  in  justice  merely,  but  from  necessity.  We  cannot  now 
give  a  coercive  discipline  its  fiiU  scope  ;  for  the  civilization  of  the 
age  wHl  not  permit  it.  The  atrocities  which  disgraced  the  prisona 
of  a  by-gone  period  cannot  be  repeated  in  our  day,  for  the  reason 
that  they  would  not  be  tolerated.  If  therefore  we  do  not  succeed  in 
giving  our  convicts  a  better  spirit,  if  we  do  not  gain  their  will  and 
enlist  them  in  the  work  of  self-reformation,  we  shall  be  comparatively 
powerless  in  restraining  what  is  bad  in  th6m.  K  we  halt  between 
the  systems  of  coercion  and  organized  persuasion,  we  shall  have  the 
weakness  of  both  without  the  efficiency  of  either. 

BeFOBMATION  the  SuPBKBfE  EkD  OF  PbISON  DlSdFUNB. 

The  amendment  we  propose,  if  adopted  and  incorporated*into  the 
Constitution,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  making  the  reformation 
of  the  convicts  the  actual  as  well  as  declared  object  of  the  discipline 
of  our  prisons.  Three  questions  are  involved  here :  1.  Are  criminals 
capable  of  reformation  ?  3.  If  so,  what  are  the  essential  bases  of  a 
reformatory  prison  discipline  ?  3.  What  are  the  special  agencies  to 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  reformation  ? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  this  board  entertains  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  criminala 
may  be  r^enerated  and  restored  to  a  right  mind  and  a  right  habit 
of  Ufe.    For  proof  of  this,  our  first  recourse  is  to  authority ;  our  second 
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to  experience.  We  summon  to  the  stand,  as  witnesses,  a  few  onlj 
of  the  many  persons  we  might  call,  who,  from  long  experience  as 
prison  officers,  are  best  qnalified  to  testify  on  a  question  of  this  kind. 
Hr.  Hnbbell,  ex-warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  says :  ^*  I  think  that 
firom  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  young  criminals  may,  by  judicious 
management,  be  reformed  and  made  useful  members  of  society.  Some 
of  the  older  criminals  may,  no  doubt,  also  be  reformed ;  much  depends 
upon  their  antecedents."  Mr.  D.  L.  Seymour,  another  ex-warden  of 
Sing  Sing,  says :  ^^  My  belief  is,  that  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  inmates 
of  our  prisons  may,  by  a  judicious  course  of  treatment  and  by  the 
use  of  proper,  moral,  religious  and  educational  agencies,  be  reformed 
and  restored  to  society  as  honest  and  industrioutfitizens." 

The  Key.  John  Luckey,  for  nearly  twenty  yftlrs  chaplain  at  Sing 
Sing,  thus  declares  his  opinion :  ^'  I  think  that  nearly  all  convicts, 
through  the  use  of  right  methods,  are  susceptible  to  reformatory 
influences."  Mr.  Haynes,  warden  of  Massachusetts  State  prison, 
gives  his  judgment  in  these  words :  *^  I  have  no  doubt*  that  eighty 
per  cent  can  be  reclaimed."  The  late  Capt.  Alexander  Machonochie, 
who  proved  his  title  to  the  front  rank  of  prison  reformers  by  his 
numerous  and  admirable  treatises,  and  his  rare  ability  as  a  prison 
officer  by  his  management  of  the  penal  colony  on 'Norfolk  Island, 
declared  his  belief  that  ^'  convicts  can  be  gained,  to  a  mauy  by  a  sys- 
tem which  studies  their  natural  feelings  and  seeks  their  own  inljprove- 
ment."  He  further  says :  '^  I  fear  neither  bad  habits  nor  any  other 
difficulties.  I  believe  that  while  life  and  sanity  are  spared,  recovery 
is  always  possible,  if  properly  sought.  There  is  indefinite  elasticity 
in  the  human  mind,  if  its  faculties  are  placed  in  healthful  action,  and 
not  either  diseased  by  maltreatment,  or  locked  up  in  the  torpor  of  a 
living  grave." 

So  much  for  authority.  What  now  is  the  voice  of  experience! 
What  do  facts  testify  ?  Capt.  Machonochie  was  put  in  charge  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  managed  it  for  four  years.  It  was  the  worst  of  all 
the  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  containing,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  scum  and  sweepings  of  the  whole  of  them.  The  Captain's  own 
testimony  as  to  the  result  of  his  experiment  of  substituting  moral 
for  material  forces  in  the  management  of  criminals,  is  given  in  these 
pregnant  words :  ^^  I  found  the  island  a  turbulent  and  brutal  hell ;  I 
left  it  a  peaceful,  well-ordered  community."  And  this  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  numbers  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  witnesses. 
Felons  in  scores  and  hundreds,  who  had  been  steeped  and  saturated 
with  crime  till  almost  every  trace  of  humanity  had  disappeared,  had 
their  self-respect,  their  manhood,  their  virtue  restored  under  his  firm 
but  kindly  treatment,  and  were  returned  by  him  to  society,  both 
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qualified  and  dispoBed  to  atone  for  the  injoriea  they  had  done  it,  by 
upright,  honorable  and  naeftil  lives. 

A  remarkable  experiment  in  prison  discipline  was  conducted  by 
Colonel  Montesinos,  in  Valencia,  Spain.  He  had  chaige  of  the 
prison  in  that  dty,  averaging  1,000  inmates,  from  1835  to  1860. 
Prior  to  his  incumbency,  the  system  was  one  of  stem  coercion, 
for  which  he  substitated  a  system  of  moral  forces,  of  organized  per- 
snasion.  The  percentage  of  recommittals  under  the  former  system 
was  from  one  third  to  one-half.  For  the  first  two  yearo,  they  re- 
mained as  before ;  for  the  next  ten  years  they  averaged  only  one  per 
cent,  and  for  the  last  three,  not  a  single  prisoner  came  back ;  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  the  discharged  and  the  number  of  the 
reformed  had  become  identical. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  was  the  experiment  of  Counselor  Herr 
Yon  Obermaier,  in  the  city  of  Munich.  He  was  governor  of  the 
criminal  prisons  there,  in  which  were  confined  the  worst  male  con* 
victs,  collected  from  all  the  districts  of  Bavaria,  none  of  them  hav- 
ing less  than  eight  years  to  serve.  More  unpromising  material  could 
not  well  be  imagined.  Yet,  so  completely  had  these  hard,  rough 
natures  been  subdued  by  the  law  of  love,  that  when  a  new  convict, 
not  believing  in  the  reality  of  any  snch  law  in  a  prison,  began  to  behave 
ill,  and  disobey  the  rules  in  presence  of  his  fellow  convicts,  the  latter 
would  immediately  check  him,  saying:  ''That  conduct  will  not  do 
here ;  Herr  Yon  Obermaier  is  our  friend,  and  we  shall  not  allow 
you  to  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house."  The  late  celebrated 
George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  speaks  of  this  prison  as  an  illustration 
of  the  power  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to  govern  and 
reform  criminals,  without  using  the  lash  or  any  severe  punishment." 

Under  the  Irish  prison  system,  as  administered  in  Dublin,  reforma- 
tion has  become  the  rule,  non-reformation  the  exception  ;  insomuch 
that  the  late  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had 
annihilated  crime  in  Ireland.  His  lordship's  rhetoric  was  never 
lacking  in  strength,  but  in  this  case  it  had  a  solid  substratum  of  fact 
beneath  it.  If  crime  has  not  been  literally  annihilated  there,  com- 
mittals and  convictions  have  been  brought  down  certainly  to  one-half, 
we  think  to  less  than  one-half,  of  what  they  had  been  previously. 

The  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  at  Moscow,  Bnssia,  pre- 
sided over  by  Count  SoUohub,  affords  another  signal  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  reforming  criminals.  The  relapse 
of  a  prisoner  who  has  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence ;  while  numbers  are  to  be  met  with  who  are  industriously 
ing  an  honest  living  at  the  trades  they  learned  during  their  u 
eeration. 

rSenateNo.  21.]  8 
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The  second  inqoirj  reiktafl  to  the  essential  bases  of  a  i^faxmaUficj 
prison  discipline.  There  are,  as  we  oonceiTei.  three  fundamental 
prinoi^es  that  mnst  underlie  and  interpenetrate  every  snch  system ; 
it  most  work  ivith  nature ;  it  must  gain  the  will  of  the  prisoner  j 
and  it  must  subject  his  reformation  to  adequate  tests. 

1.  It  must  work  with  nature  rather  than  against  it.  There  are  oer^ 
tain  great  principles  which  the  Creator  has  impressed  indelibly  upon 
the  human  soul.  These  we  must  not  seek  to  utterly  repress  and 
erush  out  of  the  man  by  our  modes  of  prison  discipline,  but  rather 
to  guide,  control  and  mould  them  to  our  purpose.  For  instance, 
sociability  is  among  the  strongest  instincts  of  humanity.  It  is  one 
of  the  vital  forces  of  free  society  —  a  main  spring  of  its  progress  in  aU 
that  constitutes  a  true  and  high  civilization.  What  reason  is'  there 
why,  under  proper  regulation,  it  may  not  be  made  equally  beneficial 
to  men  condemned  to  the  temporary  loss  of  liberty  for  their  crimes} 
It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  Captain  Machonochie,  who,  of  aU 
men,  went  deepest  into  the  philosophy  of  public  punishment,  that 
the  criminal  must  be  prepared  for  society  in  society.  His  words  are : 
^^Man  is  a  social  being;  his  duties  are  social;  and  only  in  society, 
as  I  think,  can  he  be  adequately  trained  for  it"  Thus  only  can  a 
suitable  field  be  provided  for  the  voluntary  cultivation  of  active 
social  virtues,  and  the  voluntary  restraint  of  active  social  vices.  To 
prepare  for  society  in  society,  he  says,  seems  just  as  requisite  as  to 
send  men  to  sea  to  prepare  them  to  command  ships.  Penitence, 
good  resolution,  moral  and  religious  principle  —  these  are  an 
excellent  and  indeed  the  only  sure  foundation  whereon  to  build  a 
virtuous  character  and  life.  But  where  they  have  been  originally 
weak,  or  habitually  disregarded,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  crimi- 
nals, it  seems  as  idle  to  expect  that  the  mere  theoretical  inculcation 
of  them,  late  in  life,  however  enforced  by  suffering,  will  be  sufScient 
to  make  them  the  actual  guides  of  future  conduct,  as  it  would  be  to 
teach  a  trade  in  this  way,  or  any  other  practical  application  of 
abstract  rules. 

Moral  lessons,  like  engineering,  require  a  field  of  progressive  ex- 
perimental application.  Books,  connsels,  exhortations,  are  not 
enough.  There  must  be  friction  ;  the  contact  with  temptation ;  and 
the  toning  up  and  hardening  of  the  character,  which  results  from  its 
successful  and  habitual  resistance.  Count  SoUohub,  of  Moscow,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  philosophical  of  prison  administrators,  in  a 
paper  on  the  prison  question  in  Bnssia,  published  in  our  last  report, 
remarks :  '^  As  the  death  penalty  has  had  its  just  reactions,  so  the 
isolation  of  man,  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  of  perpetual 
silence,  belongs  to  principles  against  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
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iMRiuim  nuse  reroltB.  JfaMi-Aof  no  righi  to  amtravens  ih$  JXvme  wilL 
It  fa  on  this  idea  that  the  new  Russian  penitentiaries  have  been 
foanded.  Thej  do  not  recognize  the  right  to  impose  absolute  silence ; 
but  they  seek  to  prevent  conversation  from  becoming  hurtlnl."  An- 
other high  aat^oritj  on  penitentiary  scieuoe^  Mr.  Frederick 
Hill,  for  many  years  inspector  of  prisons  in  Scotland  and  after* 
ward  in  England,  holds  this  language:  ^When  prisoners  are 
brought  together,  they  should  really  associate  as  human  beings, 
and  not  be  doomed  to  eternal  dumbness,  with  their  heads 
and  eyes  fixed  like  statues  in  one  direction.  All  attempts  to  enforce 
such  a  system,  and  to  carry  on  such  a  warfare  with  nature,  must  be 
productive  of  endless  deception  and  give  rise  to  much  irritating  pun- 
iBhment."  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  case.  Extended  inquiry  in 
our  own  and  other  States,  leaves  no  doubt  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  punishments  iuflicted  on  prisoners  is  for  violations  of  the 
rule  of  silence.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  intercourse  of  prisoners 
is  corrupting.  We  reply,  not  necessarily  so.  The  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  intercourse  must  be  considered,  before  we  can 
pronounce  categorically  upon  its  tendency.  Promiscuous  inter- 
course of  prisoners,  such  as  it  existed  in  all  prisons  half  a 
century  ago,  and  still  exists  in  our  common  jails,  is  no  doubt 
demoralizing  to  the  last  degree.  But  this  corrupting  power  of  asso- 
ciation may  be  counteracted;  nay,  such  association  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  moral  amendment  by  being  subjected  to 
virtuous  direction  and  control.  The  social  sentiments  and  relations, 
as  before  intimated,  are  the  great  springs  of  human  improvement 
It  is  by  them  that  the  heart  is  stirred,  and  warmth  and  energy 
imparted  to  the  character.  Man  droops  and  pines  in  solitude, 
whether  that  solitude  be  created  by  a  physical  or  moral  separation — 
by  walls  of  granite,  or  a  wall  of  absolute  and  eternal  silence.  No 
sound  excites  like  the  voice  of  his  fellow  man.  This  imparts 
strength  to  dare,  to  do  and  to  suffer ;  and  these  three  words  express 
the  sum  of  human  duty. 

Another  principle,  which  the  Creator  has  deeply  embedded  in  the 
human  soul,  is  hope ;  and  this  he  feeds  by  manifold  and  incessant 
stimulants  in  the  shape  of  the  successes  and  prizes  of  life.  Without 
this  motive  power,  even  the  good  could  scarcely  keep  their  goodness ; 
without  it,  surely  the  bad  cannot  be  expected  to  regain  their  virtue. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  fit  inscription  over  the  entrance  of  nearly 
all  prisons  would  have  been :  '*  Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  be* 
hind."  Even  yet  the  spirit  of  these  words  lingers  in  too  many. 
Undoubtedly,  the  first  stage  in  a  criminal's  imprisonment  should  be 
made  intensely  penal.    Oellular  separation  is  the  mode  best  adapted, 


for  many  reasons,  to  this  stage ;  but  justioey  eyen  amid  the  stem  din- 
dpline  of  isolation,  should  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  hope  made 
to  shed  its  dieering  light  on  the  prisoner.  It  shonld  be  not  only 
made  known  to  him,  but  impressed  upon  him,  that  his  fate  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  placed  in  his  own  hands ;  and  this,  when  he  emei^geB 
from  his  solitary  cell,  he  shonld  find  to  be  not  an  illnsion,  bat  a  fiict. 
Manifold  indncements  to  indnstry  and  obedience  shonld  be  held  out 
in  this  second  stage  of  his  imprisonment  —  abbreviation  of  sentence, 
moderate  but  increasing  percentages  of  earnings,  improved  dietary 
and  dress,  special  employments,  greater  freedom  from  restraint,  and 
other  privileges  and  distinctions.  Thus  would  the  stimulus  of  hope 
be  kept  ever  active,  and  the  convict  encouraged  and  quickened  in  a 
course  of  vigorous  self-restraint,  self-conquest  and  self-culture. 

What  has  thus  been  said  in  reference  to  making  the  social  senti- 
ments an  instrument  of  reformation,  and  giving  the  highest  possible 
development  and  activity  to  hope  with  the  same  end,  may  serve 
as  an  illustration — it  is  certainly  nothing  more — of  what  is  meant 
by  a  prison  discipline  which  works  with  nature  rather  than  against 
it.  It  is  a  treatment  of  the  fallen  conformed,  in  our  measure  and 
degree,  to  that  which  the  God  of  nature  employs  in  dealing  with  his 
children,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  in  ^^  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report."  A  prison 
management,  thus  based  upon  and  conformed  to  nature,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  and  call  into  exercise  in  prisons  the  motives,  im- 
pulses and  habits  which  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  them, 
and  to  discountenance  and  weaken  those  which  lead  to  wickedness 
and  vice. 

2.  A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory,  must 
gain  the  will  of  the  convict.  He  is  to  be  amended ;  but  how  is  this 
possible,  with  his  'mind  in  a  state  of  hostility }  'No  system,  there- 
fore, will  succeed  which  does  not  secure  a  harmony  of  wills  between 
officers  and  prisoners,  so  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself 
what  his  officer  chooses  for  him.  Such  a  result,  however,  can  never . 
be  attained,  except  where  the  officer  really  chooses,  and  wisely  and 
steadily  pursues  the  good  of  the  convict.  There  must  be,  not  on  the 
lips,  but  in  the  heart,  a  benevolent  consideration  for  the  convict's 
own  best  interests ;  nor  is  this  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  by  the  officer  of  his  duties  to  society.  Hereto- 
fore, and  too  much  even  now,  in  criminal  administration,  society 
has  been  supposed  to  be  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  convicted 
culprit  in  the  other.  What  more  natural,  if  even  abstract  right 
be  left  out  of  view,  than  that  the  latter  diould  kick  the  beamt 
What  could  be  expected  but  that  the  convict  should  be  sacrificed 
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to  the  snppofied  interestB  of  aocietj — his  own,  the  wliUe,  qnite 
QnthoBght  off  But  what  if  a  deeper  view  showed  the  respeetive 
intereBts  of  the  two  parties — society's  and  the  convict's  —  to  be 
identical  f  In  that  casCy  the  contest  which  has  often  arisen  be- 
tween a  sense  of  pnblic  duty  and  pity  for  a  trembling  criminal, 
whose  fate  is  in  onr  hands,  would  no  longer  exist.  A  happy  recon- 
ciliation would  have  taken  place  between  interests  hitherto  too 
generally  regarded  as  antagonistic.  The  prison  may  now  be  made, 
without  in  the  least  impairing  its  discipline,  a  well  devised  and 
effective  school  of  reform,  for  the  conviction  has  a  solid  basis  to  rest 
upon,  that  society  is  best  served,  by  saving,  not  sacrificing,  its  crimi- 
nal members.  That  consent  of  wills  for  which  we  plead  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  reformation — for  a  bad  man  never  can  be  made 
good  against  his  will — is  no  longer  an  impossibility,  no  longer  an 
illusion.  In  the  Irish  system  it  has  become  a  reality  as  conspicuous 
as  it  is  pleasing.  It  was,  perhaps,  still  more  signid  in  the  prisons 
of  Valencia  and  Munich,  under  Montesinos  and  Obermaier.  Count 
Sollohub  has  secured  it  in  his  house  of  correction  at  Moscow.  And 
nowhere  can  reformation  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception, 
where  this  choice  of  the  same  things  by  prison-keepers  and  prison 
inmates  has  not  been  attained. 

8.  A  really  reformatory  prison  discipline  must  supply  a  system  of 
reliable  tests  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  reformation  claimed 
for  the  liberated  prisoners.  Not  otherwise  can  the  distrust  felt  by 
the  community  toward  this  class  of  persons  be  overcome,  and  its 
confidence  won ;  and  until  this  is  accomplished,  there  can  be  no 
ready  or  general  reabsorption  of  reformed  criminals  int6  virtuous 
society.  Yet,  such  reabsorption  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  per- 
manence of  even  genuine  reformation.  In  this  respect  the  Irish 
system,  through  its  intermediate  prisons,  has  proved  a  signal  success. 
When  that  system  was  initiated,  Mr.  Organ,  then  and  now  *  superin- 
tendent of  liberated  convicts,  found  the  greatest  difBculty  in  obtain- 
ing, here  and  there,  a  situation  for  a  discharged  prisoner ;  now,  on 
the  contrary,  he  finds  scarcely  less  difiiculty  in  promptly  supplying 
all  the  orders  he  receives  for  such  men.  The  reformation  of 
the  Irish  convict  is  tested  in  the  intermediate  prison,  which  is  so 
called,  because  it  holds  a  middle  ground  between  an  imprisonment 
strictly  penal  and  a  condition  of  full  liberty.  The  imprisonment  is 
almost  wholly  moral;  in  other  words,  it  is  but  nominal.    Walls 

there  are  none ;  bolts  and  bars  are  discarded ;  and  very  little  super- 

'■■*■■■  '     '  'I 

*Thit  ramarkable  msn  pMoed  swajr  from  earth  whUe  thiB  report  wm  prepuing.— 
Cob.  Sao. 
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^flion  is  omplojj^ed.  The  prisonera  are  tmeled  to  go  of  errands,  and 
^▼en  to  work,  without  the  piesenoe  of  an  officer,  beyond  the  prison 
limits.  Thej  are  locked  up  only  at  night,  and  then  not  in  soli- 
tary oeUs.  While  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  day,  they  conyerse 
together  as  freely  as  laboring  men  nsnatUy  do^  no  restnetion  bssn^ 
placed  npon  them  in  this  respect,  other  than  those  self-imposed 
lestrsintSi  which  result,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  other  labor««, 
from  an  honest  and  diligent  attention  to  work.  The  minimum  stay 
of  a  convict  in  the  intermediate  prison  is  eight  months,  and  irom 
that  to  two  years  or  mose,  according  to  the  length  of  the  original 
sentenoB.  The  intermediate  prison  is  foond  to  be  an  ample  test  of 
reformation,  and  in  it  the  difficult  and  perplexed  problem  of  the 
reabsorption  into  society  of  criminals  who  have  ^^eeased  to  do  evil 
and  learned  to  do  weU,'*  has  had  a  complete  solution.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  employers  is,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  men 
obtained  from  the  prison  are  the  most  reliable  hands  they  get,  the 
training  they  receive  there  having  had  the  effect  to  render  them 
docile  as  well  as  diligent. 

The  three  propositions  in  which  we  have  stated  the  essential  basiB 
of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline,  seem  to  us  selfevident  statements, 
moral  axioms,  as  indiputable  as  the  axioms  of  geometry ;  for  a  perverted 
nature  can  never  be  righted  through  a  contravention  of  nature's  laws ; 
a  man  who  has  fallen  away  from  virtue  can  never  be  restored  to  it 
against  his  will ;  and  society  will  not  employ  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  untrustworthy  till  they  have  given  evidence  of  a  change 

of  character. 

The  third  inquiry    has  reference  to  the  special  agencies  to  be 

employed  in  the  work  of  reforming  criminals. 

1.  The  first  is  a  hearty  desire  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the 

officers  to  accomplish  this  great  result.    Such  a  feeling  and  purpose, 

really  existing  and  operating  in  the  minds  of  all  prison  officers,  would 

of  itself  revolutionise  the  prison  management  of  our  State  —  yes,  of 

our  country  and  the  world.    It  would  change  the  whole  spirit  of  prison 

administration,  which  is  the  great  matter  immediately  in  question. 

The  necessary  and  appropriate  processes  will  follow,  when  that  is 

established.    It  is  not  so  much  any  specific  apparatus  that  is  needed, 

as  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  really  benevolent  spirit  into  our  entire 

prison  arrangements.    It  is  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues  as 

related  to  man  that  is  wanted ;  and  this,  when  exhibited  under  the 

control  of  principle  and  conscience,  not  of  mere  sentiment  and  impulse, 

is  also  the  best  manifestation  of  those  virtues  as  related  to  GknL    Once 

let  prison  officers  understand  that  their  business  is  to  r^amij  and  not 

merely  to  jpunisA,  their  fellow-men,  and  let  their  inienthn  be  con* 
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fiirttiad  to  thte  A^fM^M^um,  and  they  will  speedily  become  inventive 
BB  to  specific  methods.  Let  the  principle  be  established  in  theory 
and  rooted  in  the  heart  of  those  who  are  to  apply  it,  and  suitable  pro- 
cesses will  follow  as  naturally  as  the  harvest  follows  the  sowing. 

2.  Another  potent  agency  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  the 
eonviotion,  seriously  entertained  by  prison  officers,  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  reibrmed.  This  belief  on  their  part  is  indispensable 
to  success,  foT  no  man  can  heartily  maintain  a  discipline  at  war  widi 
his  inward  convictions.  Ko  man  can  earnestly  strive  to  accomplish 
what  in  his  heart  he  despairs  of  accomplishing.  Doubt  is  an  element 
of  peril  to  any  undertaking;  confidence  a  guaranty  of  success. 
Ko^ing  so  weakens  moral  forces  as  unbelief;  nothing  imparts  to 
ihem  such  vigor  and  efficiency  as  faith.  '*  Be  it  unto  thee  according 
to  diy  faith,"  is  not  a  mere  dictum  in  theology ;  it  is  rather  the  state- 
ment of  a  fundamental  principle  of  success  in  all  human  enterprises, 
especially  when  our  work  lies  within  the  realm  of  mind  and  morals. 

8.  A  third  reformatory  agency  would  be  such  an  organization  of 
our  prison  system  as  will  secure  the  active  codperation  of  the  pris- 
oner in  his  own  improvement,  moral,  mental  and  industrial.  This 
can  be  effected  only  by  a  system  of  progressive  classification,  whereby 
the  prisoner  will  be  enabled  during  his  incarceration,  through  indus- 
try and  good  conduct,  to  raise  himself,  step  by  step,  to  positions  of 
greater  freedom,  privilege  and  comfort ;  while  idleness  and  bad  con- 
duct, on  the  other  hand,  keep  him  in  a  state  of  coercion  and  restraint. 

4.  Beligion,  of  all  other  reformatory  agencies,  is  that  which  is 
first  in  importance,  and  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human 
heart  and  life.  To  the  question,  "  what  do  you  think  of  a  prison 
without  a  chapel,  where  the  convicts  can  be  assembled  on  the  Sabbath 
for  worship  and  Sunday  school  instruction,  and  on  week  days  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers?"  Mr.  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  prison  officers  of  the  last  generation,  replied : 
''Not  much  unlike,  in  regard  to  wisdom,  to  a  beautiful  ship,  laden 
with  the  richest  cargo,  and  sent  to  sea  without  rudder,  compass  or 
chart."  This  puts  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  in  prisons  in 
a  light  as  clear  as  it  is  striking.  Eeligion  is  the  only  power  that  is 
able  to  resist  the  irritation  that  saps  the  moral  forces  of  these  men 
of  powerful  impulses,  whose  neglect  of  its  teachings  has  been  the 
occasion  of  their  being  immured  within  prison  walls. 

5.  Education  is  a  vital  element  in  the  reformation  of  the  fallen, 
and  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  a  prison.  Education  quickens  intellect,  gives  new  ideas, 
supplies  food  for  thought,  inspires  self-respect,  supports  pride  of 
character,  excites  ambition,  opens  new  fields  of  exertion,  ministers 
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to  social  and  personal  improvement,  and  affords  a  healthful  substi- 
tate  for  low  and  vicious  amusements.  What  more  can  be  needed  to 
show  the  value  of  this  agency  in  reforming  criminals  t 

6.  The  formation  of  industrious  habits  in  prisoners  is  an  agency, 
without  which  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  reformatioii. 
Labor  is  as  much  an  auxiliary  of  virtue  as  it  is  a  means  of  support 
It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  Howard,  *'  Make  men  diligent,  and 
they  will  be  honest"  Work  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  reformatory 
discipline.  ''  Unless  prisoners  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  a  lik- 
ing for  some  kind  of  labor,"  observes  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  "  little 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  conduct  after  liberation."  What 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  aimed  at  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  is 
the  formation  of  fixed  habits  of  labor  in  our  convicts.  Good  resolu* 
tions  are  well,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  as  a  dependence  for  the  iutnre, 
unsupported  by  the  habit  of  honest,  useful  toil,  they  will  prove 
wholly  &llacious.  It  will  turn  out  with  them  as  with  sick-bed 
resolves,  which  usually  vanish  with  returning  health.  In  her  efforts 
to  reform  the  women  in  Newgate  prison,  Mrs.  Fry's  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  labor.  Her  society  paid  the 
salary  of  the  first  female  officer  engaged  to  teach  the  women  needle- 
work in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh.  The  reformed  convict  must  support 
himself  by  work  after  his  release,  and  his  labor  will  come  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  whole  laboring  community.  If  he  would 
succeed  as  they  do,  he  must  toil  as  they  do.  He  will  have  to  be  up 
as  early,  labor  as  unremittinirly,  and  be  in  all  respects  as  recrnlar  in 
hi.  indDBtry  as  they,  or  he  wiU  find  himself  witiTat  emX>"ent 
while  he  sees  them  occupied.  This  he  will  never  do,  unless  the 
habit  is  formed  during  his  imprisonment  It  is  there  that  he  must 
become  accustomed  to  work  steadily,  diligently  and  strenuously,  just 
as  other  laborers  do,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
his  bands,  amid  the  sharp  and  active  competitions  that  exist  among 
the  toiling  millions  of  America. 

7.  The  acquisition  of  a  full  trade,  during  the  convict's  incarcera- 
tion, is  a  valuable  aid  in  effecting  his  reform.  The  ranks  of  crimi- 
nals are  recruited  chiefly  from  the  class  of  persons  who  have  no 
regular  business,  and  especially  from  those  who  have  never  learned 
a  trade.  More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  our  imprisoned  criminals 
belong  to  this  class,  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  want  of  a 
trade  is  an  occasion  of  crime.  Now,  to  teach  a  convict  a  trade  is  to 
place  him  above  want,  and  so  to  remove  from  his  path  a  stumbling- 
block  of  large  proportions.  Make  a  criminal  a  good  mechanic,  and 
yon  have  gone  far  toward  making  him  an  honest  maui  The  true 
doctrine  is,  tliat  all  people  should  loam  to  help  themselves.    If  they 
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do  not  know  how,  the  best  seryice  we  can  do  them  is  to  teach  them 
this  art.  A  convict  learning  a  trade  is  mastering  the  art  of  self-hdp. 
He  feels  that  he  is  doing  something  for  himself.  As  a  consequence, 
he  is  filled  with  hope ;  he  is  in  better  temper ;  his  spirits  are  cheerful 
and  buoyant  This  feeling  is  itself  a  reformative  agency,  and  the 
man  in  whom  it  is  found  is  much  more  likely  to  be  morally  improved 
by  his  inciarceration  than  another  in  whom  hope,  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness have  been  extinguished.  And  unless  a  prisoner  acquire  both 
the  habit  of  industry  and  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  that  is, 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  live  honestly,  he  will  be  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  go  back  to  his  old  criminal  practices.  How  strong  a 
shield  against  relapse  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  is,  appears  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Rice,  warden  of  the  State  prison  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Bice,  be  it  observed,  gives  a  full  trade  to  efoery  convict  who  stays 
long  enough  to  acquire  it  and  has  the  requisite  capacity.  He  states, 
that,  of  two  hundred  convicts  discharged  during  his  incumbency, 
only  seven  (three  and  a  half  per  cent)  had  been  reconvicted,  and 
that  but  two  of  the  seven  had  learned  a  trade,  one  of  whom  was  an 
old  thief,  who  had  previously  served  three  terms.  Mr.  Bice  adds : 
^'  If  convicts  were  obliged  to  remain  in  this  prison  at  least  two  and 
a  half  or  three  years,  all  that  have  any  capacity  would  go  out  with 
a  good  trade ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  over  two  per  cent  would  ever 
return  to  this  or  enter  any  other  prison  as  convicts." 

8.  To  make  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  effective  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  inmates,  the  standard  of  official  qualification  in  the 
officers  must  be  advanced  to  a  higher  point  than  has  ever  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  been  attained.  But  enough  probably  has  already,  in  a 
former  paragraph  of  the  present  report,  been  said  on  this  topic ;  and 
there  is  no  need  either  to  repeat  or  expand  the  views  there  stated. 

9.  If  the  character  of  sentences  were  so  changed  that  the  release 
of  prisoners  were  made  dependent  on  their  reformation,  or  at  least 
on  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  marks  as  the  result  of 
good  conduct,  industry  and  progress  in  learning,  such  an  element  in 
their  imprisonment  could  not  fail  to  be  powerfully  operative  in  the 
direction  of  their  moral  amendment.  It  was  Archbishop  Whately 
who  first  announced  the  doctrine  that  the  convict  should  be  detained 
until,  by  his  own  efforts,  he  should  have  earned  the  right  to  be  free. 
Some  years  later,  yet  in  total  ignorance  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
in  this  view  by  so  great  a  thinker  as  the  Archbishop  (^  Dublin, 
Captain  Machonochie  promulgated  the  same  important  doctrine. 
But  he  did  not,  like  Whately,  rest  in  mere  theory ;  he  developed 
the  doctrine  into  a  system,  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  practical 
application ;  nay,  he  actually  applied  it,  so  far  as  the  unfortunate. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  9 
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reBtrictions  by  wliu^h  he  waa  hampered  on  Norfolk  island  wonlcl 
permit.  Still  later,  the  same  doctrine  was  embraced  by  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  the  diBtingniahed  recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  waa 
developed  and  enforced  by  him  in  BueoeBsiye  chargeB  to  the  grand 
jnry,  with  that  dear,  sharp  legal  statement,  and  that  cogent,  irre< 
sistible  logic  of  which  he  is  naaster.  The  doctrine  has  also  been 
strongly  maintained  by  Frederick  Hill,  brother  of  the  Recorder,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Core  of  Crime ;  and  by  other 
able  men  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  criminal  is  a  dangerons  man,  or,  if  you  please,  a  morally  insane 
man,  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  suffer  to  go  at  large ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  till,  like  other  madmen,  his  cure 
has  been  effected,  and  he  may  be  set  free  without  new  peril  to  the 
community.  Or,  to  state  the  same  principle  in  other  words,  men 
who  have  committed  crime  have  thereby  forfeited  their  privileges  in 
society,  and  before  they  can  regain  them,  they  must  give 
satisfactory  proof  that  tiiey  again  deserve  and  are  not  likely 
to  abuse  them.  Can  any  thing  be  more  conformable  to 
abstract  reason  and  natund  justice  than  such  a  principle  f 
It  would  not,  as  might  be  supposed  on  a  superficial  view, 
proscribe  punishment  as  such,  which  will  always  be  necessary 
both  to  teach  the  lesson  that  '*  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard," 
and  to  induce  penitence  and  submission ;  still  less,  would  it  leave 
out  of  view  the  object  of  setting  a  deterring  example.  What  it 
foatdd  do^  would  be  to  raise  the  character  of  both  these  elements  in 
criminal  treatment,  placing  the  first  in  the  light  of  a  henevolent 
means  by  making  it  an  agency  of  reformation,  whereas,  at  present 
it  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  vindicUve  end;  and  securing  the  second 
by  showing  the  law  eonstanUy  and  necewarily  victoriovs  ever 
individual  obsUnaoyj  instead  of  being,  as  now,  frequently  defeated 
by  it.  Ko  doubt,  much  of  the  hardness  of  old  offenders  arises 
at  present  from  the  gratification  of  pride  in  braving  the  worst 
that  the  law  can  infiict,  and  maintaining  an  ungovernable  will 
amid  all  its  severities.  But  for  this  pride  there  would  be  no 
place  in  a  system  in  which  mere  endurance  could  serve  no  useful 
end,  and  only  dulnnimonj  obedience  and  reformation  could  restore 
to  freedom.  Under  such  a  system,  the  voice  of  the  law  to  a  con- 
victed felon  would  be:  ''You  have  broken  one  of  the  first  lawa 
of  society.  You  have  shown  yourself  unfit  to  go  at  large.  You 
must  be  separated  for  a  season  from  your  fellows.  You  must  suffer 
the  penalty  which  the  law  has  righteously  annexed  to  transgrea* 
sion.  You  must  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  remain  there  until  you 
give  evideuce  that  you  are  a  changed  man  and  can  be  safely  permit- 
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tod  to  eojoy  your  fireedoiou  In  tliiia  deaMiig  wiih  yoQ,  sooiety  hm  bo 
reBentoientB  to  gntifyy  no  vengeaiiGe  to  inflict  It  is  for  your  good, 
aft  well  as  for  her  safibty,  that  she  so  afflicts  yon.  Yon  must  be  pnn« 
isbed  for  what  you  hsTO  done ;  bat  while  yon  are  in  prison,  we  will 
give  you  eveiy  chance  to  recover  yourself.  Ifay,  more ;  we  will  help 
you  in  that  work.  If  you  are  ]gn<«niit,  we  wiU  teach  you ;  we  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  learning  in  the  prison  school  what  you 
ought  to  have  learned  in  the  common  schooL  If  you  never  learned 
a  trade,  we  will  put  you  in  possession  of  one.  If  religious  truth 
was  withheld  from  you  in  childhood,  you  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  it  in  your  adult  age.  We  will,  through  these  various  agencies, 
impart  to  you  the  power,  and  we  would  fain  hope  the  disposition,  to 
earn  and  eat  honest  bread.  But  you  must  work  with  us.  « Your  will 
must  be  in  accord  with  ours ;  your  efforts  must  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  There  must  be,  on  your  part,  a  real  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion with  us.  On  this  condition  alone  can  yon  attain  that  radical 
reformation  of  character,  to  which  we  wish  to  bring  you,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  is  indispensable  to  your  liberation.  Until  you 
show  to  our  satisfiMtion  that  you  can  be  restored  to  freedom  with 
safely  to  the  community,  your  imprisonment  must  continue;  and  if 
you  never  give  us  sudi  satisfaction,  then  yon  never  can  be  dis* 
charged ;  your  imprisonment  will  be  for  lile.  We  do  not  set  the 
madman  free,  till  he  is  cured  of  his  madness;  neither  can  we  safely, 
or  even  jostly,  set  the  criminal  free,  till  he  is  cured  of  his  propensity 
to  crime.  As  the  security  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  lunatic 
require  that  his  confinement  should  be  regulated  upon  this  principle, 
so,  equally,  do  the  security  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  criminal 
demand  that  his  incarceration  should  be  adjusted  upon  the  same 
principle.  We  put  your  fate  into  your  own  hands ;  and  it  is  for  you 
to  determine  the  period,  within  certain  necessary  limits,  during 
which  the  restraint  upon  your  liberty  shall  continneL  Yon  may 
either  prolong  it  to  the  dose  of  your  life,  or  restrict  it  to  a  dnratioii 
which  yon  yourself  will  allow  to  be  but  reasonable  and  just" 

We  admit  that  there  would  be  no  diaaoe  for  the  safe  introdnetioii 
and  successful  working  of  such  a  system,  till  a  complete  separation 
shall  have  been  effected  between  politics  and  priaons^  and  the  ezeen- 
tive  administration  of  the  latter  shall  have  been  made  pemaneni 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  honest,  capaUe  and  experleneed  offeoiL 
When  these  conditions  shall  have  been  fidfilled^itsintrodueCioii 
be  followed  by  dianges  in  the  diaraeter,  purpow  and  wfirit  of 
discipline,  and  in  the  touper  and  eoodoct  of  priaonem,  as 
ss  they  would  be  great  and  strikiDg.  With  sentosMei 
by  the  flux  of  years,  time  beoomea  die  great  eaeniy  of 
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losteftd  of  beiBg  syBtematioally  taught  to  value  it,  as  tlie  indnstriouB 
poor  are  oompelled  to  do  outside,  thej  are  Byatematioally  taught  to  hold 
it  of  DO  account,  to  catch  at  every  paaeiug  gratification,  and  to  cheat 
and  while  it  away  by  every  means  in  their  power — indolence,  self- 
indulgence,  pretended  sickness,  and  habitual  pruriency  of  thought, 
word  and  act.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  moral  injury  thus 
inflicted.  A  dreaming,  aimless  life  is  veiy  apt  to  be  a  corrupt  one, 
and  is,  besides,  of  necessity,  a  worthless  and  enfeebling  one.  But 
give  to  prisoners  an  object  of  pursuit  by  making  their  liberation 
depend  on  the  conduct  and  character  evinced  by  them,  on  their  dili* 
gence  in  labor  and  learning,  on  their  self-command  and  self-culture, 
and  on  their  various  efforts  to  reform  and  the  success  attained  therein, 
and  you  at  once  lift  them  into  a  moral  atmosphere  higher,  purer, 
more  bracing.  .  In  the  presence  of  such  an  object,  all  the  manly  ener- 
gies are  called  out.  Time  becomes  precious.  It  is  sought  to  be 
improved,  not  cheated.  Idleness  is  shunned.  Prurient  and  other 
distracting  thoughts  are  repressed.  Evasion  of  duty  under  every 
form  brings  its  OMrn  punishment,  by  lengthening  the  term  of  deten- 
tion. And  it  is  a  ccmsideration  of  the  highest  moment,  that  the  im- 
pulse to  exertion  is  thus  made  moral,  not  physical ;  that  it  comes  from 
within,  rather  than  from  without.  This  accustoms  the  prisoner  to 
act  for  himself,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  led  by  others.  It  would 
prepare  him,  moreover,  to  meet  subsequent  temptation  in  the  great 
world  without.  And  the  habit  of  self-control  and  self-guidance, 
thus  formed  in  prison,  would  remain  after  discharge,  and  would  of 
itself  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  it  might  have 
cost  to  acquire  it. 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  everyway  probable,  that,  while  the 
great  mass  of  prisoners  would,  under  sudb  a  system,  be  reformed, 
there  would  be  a  residuum  who  would  prove  irreclaimable.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  separate  prison 
for  incorrigibles,  where  they  could  be  confined  for  life.  Nor  could 
there  be  any  injustice  in  such  a  disposition  of  them,  since  their  libera- 
tion, having  been  placed  in  their  own  option,  would  have  been  volun- 
tarily spumed  and  repudiated  by  them.  And  even  in  the  prison  to 
which  they  might  have  been  consigned  as  irreclaimable,  there  should 
always  be  left  a  door  of  egress,  to  be  opened  on  evidence  afforded, 
thongh  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  a  change  of  purpose  and  an 
amended  life. 

We  close  the  discussion  of  this  point  with  a  brief  citation  from  one 
of  Recorder  Hill's  charges  to  the  grand  jury  of  Birmingham :  ^^  Oen- 
.tlemen,*'  said  that  eminent  jurist,  "if  you  desire,  as  I  most  earnestly 
do,  to  see  this  principle  "  (that  of  allowing  convicts  to  earn  a  dimi- 
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nation  of  sentence  hj  good  oondnct)  ^*  nniversallj  adopted,  yon  mnst 
be  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government  by  advocating 
snch  a  change  in  the  law  as  will  enable  those  who  administer  the 
criminal  jostice  of  the  country  to  retain  in  custody  all  such  as  are 
convicted  of  crime,  until  they  have,  by  reliable  tests,  demonstrated 
that  they  have  tiie  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  at 
large.  You  must  be  content  that  they  shall  be  retained  until  habits  of 
industry  are  formed —  until  moderate  skill  in  some  useful  occupation 
18  acquired — until  the  great  lesson  of  self»controI  is  mastered — in 
short,  until  the  convict  ceases  to  be  a  criminal,  resolves  to  fulfill  his 
duties  both  to  God  and  to  man,  and  has  surmounted  all  obstacles 
against  carrying  such  resolutions  into  successful  action.  But  as  no 
training,  however  enlightened  and  vigilant,  will  produce  its  intended 
effects  on  every  individual  subjected  to  its  discipline,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  incurable  ?  Gentlemen,  we  must  face  this  question ;  we 
must  not  flinch  from  answering,  that  we  propose  to  detain  them  in 
prison  until  they  are  released  by  death.  You  keep  the  maniac  in  a 
prison  (which  you  call  an  asylum)  under  similar  conditions;  you 
guard  against  his  escape  until  he  is  taken  from  you,  either  because 
he  is  restored  to  sanity,  or  has  departed  to  another  world.  If,  gen- 
tlemen, innocent  misfortune  may  and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not 
thus  deal  with  incorrigible  depravity }  This  is  a  question  which  I 
have  asked  times  out  of  number,  without  ever  being  so  fortunate  as 
to  extract  a  reply.  It  is  always  tacitly  assumed  that  imprisonment 
must  not  be  perpetual ;  but  whether  that  assumption  is  founded  on 
any  reason  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  or  whether 
it  only  rests  on  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  I  know  not.  If 
the  former  ground  is  taken,  I  would  give  much  to  learn  what  the 
argument  is ;  when  disclosed,  I  must  either  answer  it  or  yield  to  it ; 
but  while  I  am  kept  in  the  dark,  each  alternative  is  barred  against 
me.  If^  however,  this  assumed  inadmissibility  of  perpetual  impris*- 
onment  is  rested  on  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  I  have 
seen  too  often  the  change  from  wrong  to  right  in  that  mighty  power, 
to  despair  of  its  becoming  an  ally  instead  of  an  opponent.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  even  to  perpetuity,  were 
placed  before  the  public  mind  as  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
privil^e  to  the  oonVict  of  working  out  his  own  redemption  from 
thraldom,  by  proving  himself  fit  for  liberty,  it  would  require  no 
great  lapse  of  time  to  produce  the  change  in  opipion  which  I  con« 
template.  Alarm  on  the  score  of  expense  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained, for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  unreformed  inmates  of  a 
prison,  however  extravagant  its  expenditure  may  be,  cost  the  com- 
munity so  much  as  they  would  do,  if  at  large.    This  fact  has  been 
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00  often  proved  that  I  miist  be  allowed  to  aaanme  it  as  undeniable. 
But  the  aeoond  reason  is  that  prisons  maj  be  made  either  altogether, 
or  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  Belf-Biq>porting." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  fc^regoing  atgnment, 
onr  judgment  ia,  that  the  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
reformation  of  prisoners  is,  first,  the  want  of  a  right  method; 
eeoondiy,  the  want  of  competent  men  to  apply  it ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
want  of  a  permanent  prison  administration.  Given  these  three  con- 
ditions, and  we  believe  that  the  mass  of  imprisoned  eriminak  couid 
and  would  be  returned  to  society  in  the  same  condition  morally,  in 
which  the  demoniac  was  restored  to  his  friends  by  our  Saviour  — 
^^  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind." 

OOKFEBENOE   OF  STATE  FBISOK  OmOKBS  AHD  XXKBXRS  OF  THB  PBIBOir 

AASOdATIOir. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  a  letter  was  received  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prison  Association  from  an  officer  of  one  of  the  State 
prisons,  in  which  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  the 
inspectors  and  officers  of  the  prisons  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
Prison  Association  in  friendly  conference  on  the  discipline  of  the 
prisons,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  question  how  discipline  can 
be  enforced  and  ord^  maintained  under  the  altered  state  of  the  law, 
punishment  by  shower-bath,  crucifix  and  buck,  having  been  forbid- 
den by  act  of  liie  L^islature  at  its  last  session.  This  letter  was  laid 
before  the  Executive  Committee,  who  approved  the  suggestion,  and 
directed  their  secretary  to  propose  such  a  meeting  to  the  board  of 
State  prison  inspectors.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  in- 
spectors, and  the  conference  appointed  for  the  25th  day  of  August. 

A  brief  preliminary  explanation  of  the  occasion  for  this  meeting 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  prison  at  Sing 
Sing  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  in  which  one  of  the  officers  lost 
his  life.  About  the  same  time  a  convict  by  the  name  of  Dean  died 
in  the  prison,  and  his  death  was  believed  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
a  severe  administration  of  the  shower-bath.  These  occurrences 
naturally  produced  much  excitement  in  the  community,  which  was 
f  hared  by  the  Legislature,  then  in  session.  The  standing  committees 
of  the  two  houses  on  State  prisons  were  instructed  to  visit  Sing  Sing 
and  inquire  into  the  facts.  The  result  of  their  investigation  and 
report  was  the  en|MStment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  further  use  of  the 
shower-bath,  buck  and  crucifix  (sometimes  called  the  yoke),  as 
instruments  of  disciplinary  punishment.  This  Association  approves 
the  act  as  proper  in  itself,  but  it  was,  probably  without  sufficient 
ponaiderationi  made  to  take  effect  immediately  on  its  passage.    Ko 
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B.  Habbeil,  I^  GAeoca  and  Wiaesv  maJ  Gii^eoa  H*Tt>Wv  v/  MikSDK 


The  htsfett^TCs  acd  odicr  prisoQ  oS5f«9  ttuid^  $t:jl^Ptt^1^r.•*  ?*i  rT* 
pliuiatioii  of  die  present  coadition  of  the  pn$oD^  p«&rttctt!jur^  tV.:)il  \^ 
Sing  Sing.  Ther  said  that  a  K^tless  and  nneoi^T  fee^Iir^r  K^i  |vr^ 
Taded  the  minds  of  the  prisc^ien  since  the  aKJitKMi  \>f  the  $h<^vy^ 
hath,  and  that  ther  had  apparentlx  broken  the  niV«  and  ettjcaas^)  hi 
leroh  ezpreslT  to  see  what  the  officefs  ironld  di\  and  tv>  what  pnn^ 
jflhmentB  ther  wonid  resort  bj  way  of  repression.  Ther  were  tnrbih 
lent  and  nngoTemable,  not  nnfineqaently  as»KnUins»  v>tRcer»  with 
deadly  weapons,  and  pntting  them  in  peril  of  their  livt«k  The  dark 
cell  was  not  fonnd  sufficient  to  enrb  tiieir  inmbordination  and  th> 
lenee,  besides  being  highly  objectionable  on  the  score  of  health  and 
loss  of  time  of  the  prisoners.  Some  qnick  and  sharp  pnni^hntent  waa 
needed  to  hold  them  in  check.  Nothing  was  now  loft  br  law  bnt  the 
dungeon,  and  in  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  it  had  been  fbund  absolutely 
necessary  to  iuTent  another  punishment,  which  waa>  suspending  the 
coUTiets  by  the  arms  on  hooks  so  that  the  man  would  stand  on  tipttHs 
the  arms  being  securely  fastened  together  behind  the  back*  Dr. 
Wolff  said  that  when  this  punishment  was  introduced  at  Clinton^  h6 
i^^arded  it  as  not  only  cruel,  bnt  dangerous,  and  had  entered  a  strong 
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protest  against  its  ttse  to  the  prison  anthoiities,  whereapon  it  had 
been  so  modified  as  to  do  away  with  its  dangerous  character,  still  he 
did  not  like  it.  Dr.  Collins  maintained  that,  as  applied  in  Sing  Sing 
prison,  it  involved  neither  cruelty  nor  peril ;  and  Warden  Kelson 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  prisoner,  after  having  been  subjected  to  it 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  jeer  and  scoff  at  it  by  singing  and  dancing. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  late  revolt  at  Sing  Sing  had  been  entirely 
quelled,  and  that  the  order  established  and  discipline  maintained  there 
at  present  are  as  good  as  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  of  the  Prison 
Association  submitted  their  views  at  more  or  less  length.  They 
admitted  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  by  which  the  prison 
officers  were  surrounded,  as  the  result  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
law,  and,  while  approving  its  principle,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Legislature  had  made  a  grave  mistake  in  requiring  the  law  to  go 
into  operation  immediately  on  its  passage,  without  giving  the  authori- 
ties time  to  prepare  for  the  change.  They  also  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  further  serious  obstruction  to  discipline  at  the  Sing  Sing  and 
Clinton  prisons,  arising  from  their  insecurity ;  in  the  case  of  Sing 
Sing,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  railroad  and  the  total 
absence  of  an  inclosing  wall,  and  in  that  of  Clinton,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  prison  premises ;  all  of  which 
circumstances  were  a  perpetual  invitation  to  the  prisoners  to  attempt 
to  regain  their  liberty  by  escaping.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
remarks  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Prison  Association 
were  directed  to  the  evils  of  the  existing  prison  system  of  the  State, 
for  which  the  authorities  in  charge  were  in  no  way  responsible,  such 
as  the  dominating  power  of  party  politics  in  the  management  of  the 
prisons ;  the  continual  fluctuations  thence  resulting  in  their  adminis- 
tration ;  the  necessary  inexperience  and  incompetency  of  the  officers, 
especially  under^officers ;  the  multiplication  of  artificial  and  conven- 
tional offences ;  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  natural  and  reform- 
atory methods  of  treatment.  The  ui^nt  necessity  of  the  large  pun- 
ishment cells,  each  containing  996  cubic  feet  of  space,  whose  erection 
in  each  of  the  prisons  is  required  by  the  Law  of  1847,  but  which 
remain  unbuilt  to  the  present  time,  was  unanimously  insisted  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  joint  meeting.  Mr.  Hubbell  gave  a  detailed 
and  highly  interesting  sketcl)  of  the  Irish  reformatory  system  of 
prison  discipline,  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  remarkable  and 
so  gratifying,  and  which  he  and  other  members  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, particularly  Prof.  Dwight,  claimed  was  quite  applicable  to 
our  State  and  country,  if  not  in  all  its  details,  at  least  in  its  funda- 
mental principles.    Dr.  Griscom  read  a  paper  in  which  he  proposed 
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the  lengthening  of  a  convict's  sentence  for  a  breach  of  prison'  roles, 
jnst  as  it  is  now  abbreviated  by  a  compliance  therewith. 

Mr.  Hajnes,  of  Massachusetts,  by  special  reqnest,  submitted  at 
considerable  length  a  description  of  his  own  methods  of  government 
and  discipline,  with  their  results,  in  the  Charlestown  prison.  From 
his  statement  the  following  facts  appeared :  That  he  has  been  thirteen 
years  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison ;  that  no  blow  had 
been  struck  upon  a  prisoner  in  all  that  time ;  that  no  punishment 
had  been  inflicted  other  than  the  dark  cell ;  that  this  punishment 
was  not  found  necessary  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  an 
average ;  that  it  was  in  no  case  continued  a  minute  after  the  prisoner 
promised  obedience,  which  was  generally  within  a  few  hours ;  that 
deprivation  of  privilege  was  found  very  effective  in  discipline ;  that 
the  self-respect  and  manhood  of  the  prisoners  was  in  all  proper  ways 
sedulously  cultivated;  that  prison  holidays,  on  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  convicts  were  let  into  the  prison  yard  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours,  and  permitted  to  converse  and  amuse  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  had  been  instituted  in  1868,  with  the  happiest 
moral  and  disciplinary  effects ;  that  popular  and  scientific  lectures 
had  been  instituted  four  years  ago,  with  like  results ;  that  the  prisoners 
greatly  dreaded  deprivation  of  these  indulgences,  insomuch  that  it  was 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct;  and  that  the  contractors  found 
tiiat  the  recreation  of  the  holidays  had  so  inspiring  and  invigorating  an 
effect  upon  the  convicts  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  allow  them  a  foil  hour  each  week  for  this  relaxation. 

Without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusions,  the  conference  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Sing  Sing  in  the  month  of  October,  on  a  day  to 
be  designated  by  the  inspectors.  On  the  notification  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  attended  at  the 
appointed  place  and  hour,  General  Amos  Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany 
penitentiary,  being  present  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Hoffman,  who 
was  unable  to  give  his  personal  attendance.  The  inspectors  themselves 
however,  failed  to  arrive,  in  consequence,  as  was  afterwards  explained, 
of  a  thick  fog  on  the  river,  which  detained  the  boat  on  which  they 
had  taken  passage  almost  the  entire  day.  From  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discussions  at  the  first  meeting,  hopes  had  been  entertained 
that  the  conference  might  agree  upon  certain  propositions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  L^islature.  But  the  failnre  to  meet  a  second  time 
necessarily  defeated  all  joint  action.  Our  committee  left  a  message 
for  the  inspectors,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  attend  again,  either 
at  Sing  Sing  or  New  York,  on  any  day  they  would  name ;  but  no 
summons  was  ever  received,  and  consequently  no  renewal  of  the  con- 
ference ever  took  place.    The  executive  committee  have  therefore 
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no  other  altematiTe  than  to  submit  to  the  LegiBUtim  their  owb 
yiews  on  the  questions  at  issue.  On  one  point  at  least  there  was 
)>erf6et  accord  betveen  the  prison  authoritiee  and  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciatfon.  The  general  prison  law  of  1847  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
ins{%ctors  ^'  to  cause  to  bo  «reoted,  in  each  of  the  State  prisons  cf 
this  State,  separate  rooms  or  celb,  not  less  in  their  dimensions,  in  the 
dear,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninetyHsix  cubic  feet,"  for  the  separate 
imprisonment  of  convicts  found  "incorrigibly  disobedient,"  and 
where  they  could  be  kept  at  ^^  hard  work,"  either  on  the  trades  at 
which  they  had  preyiously  worked,  or  some  others.  Twenty-two 
years  this  act  has  remained  a  ^ad  letter  in  the  statute-book.  All 
the  mraibers  of  the  conference  agreed  and  even  insisted  on  the 
Urgent  necessity  for  the  immediate  erection  of  these  punishment 
cells.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur.  The  percentage  of  con- 
victs who  give  trouble  in  prison,  and  especially  of  those  who  commit 
grave  offences  against  the  discipline,  is  comparatively  small.  Prob- 
aUy  a  half  dozen  in  the  hundred  would  be  a  liberal  estimate.  Even 
in  the  most  extensive  revolt  which  occurred  at  Sing  Sing  during  the 
year,  in  which  several  hundred  convicts  took  part,  only  thirty  were 
singled  out  for  punishment  as  having  been  ringleaders  in  the  dis- 
turbance. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  if  a  very  few  of  the  worst 
men  should  be  segr^ated  from  the  mass,  their  absence  would  be  felt 
as  an  immense  reUefl  There  are  many  things  forbidden  in  a  prison 
simply  because,  if  allowed,  the  privilege  would  be  sure  to  be  abused 
by  bad  men ;  and  doubtless  some  of  the  most  irritating  of  these 
might  be  abolidied,  if  a  few  mischievous  men  were  removed.  The 
mnltipliGation  of  conventional  offences  {nuUa  proAibita  and  not 
fnala  per  se)  is  always  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  and 
an  obstruction  to  the  reformation  of  its  inmates.  The  use  of  the 
punishment  cells  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  tlus  class  of 
offences,  and  would  materially  promote  the  higher  objects  of  prison 
discipline.  We  say,  therefore,  emphatically,  let  the  cells  be  built 
with  as  little  delay  as  possibla  As  it  has  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  law  requiring  their  erection  was  passed,  the  number 
designated  therein  should  be  increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent ;  and 
probably  more.  This  measure  should  engage  the  early  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  an  act  should  be  passed  authorimng  and  require 
ing  the  inspectors  to  immediately  carry  the  existing  law  into  effect, 
and  providing  at  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  necessary 
funds  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  main  question  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  the  law  of  last  winter^ 
abolishing  the  shower-bath,  buck  and  orndfix  (or  yoke)  as  priscm 
punishments,  shall  be  retained  Oft  repealed,  the  Fris<m  Association 
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entertain  veiy  decdded  coDTiotioinB.  We  fiiTor  its  retention,  and  of 
eonree  are  opposed  to  its  repeal,  ^o  donbt,  an  error  was  committed 
bj  tbe  Legidature  of  last  winter  in  cansing  the  act  to  take  effect 
immediately,  and  tiins  depriving  the  authorities  of  the  State  prisona 
of  all  opportunity  of  preparation  for  the  diange  required.  No  doubt 
an  uneasy  feeling  was  thereby  produced  among  the  oonviots,  and  the 
most  ill-disposed  of  them  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  stir  up 
bad  blood  and  to  organize  tumult  and  revolt.  But  this  is  no  Buffi« 
eient  reason  for  repealing  a  good  law,  which  we  conceive  the  one  in 
questi(m  to  be.  The  punishment  cells  for  inoorrigibles,  which  we 
hope  to  see  built  with  the  utmost  practicable  speed,  will  afford  such 
relief  that  men  competent  to  take  charge  of  our  State  prisons  Will 
Burely  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  proper  discipline  without  a 
resort  to  shower-bath,  crucifix,  buck,  hooks,  or  any  other  relic  of  the 
punishments  of  a  by^ne  and  barbarous  age.  Should  this  j»rove 
impracticable  to  the  men  now  in  office,  or  their  succesaors,  under  the 
existing  C!onstitution,  it  will  be  a  eogeht  argument  in  fayor  of  the 
change  in  that  instrument,  recommended  in  a  former  part  of  this 
report.  The  prison  authorities  at  the  conferenoe  in  Albany  lamented 
the  passage  of  the  act  under  consideration,  and  chaiged  upon  it  the 
diB(»^erB  that  have  since  occurred  in  the  prisons.  But  is  it  quite 
oortain  that  they  are  right  in  this  opinion  t 

The  most  terrible  revolt  of  the  year  at  Sing  Sing,  involving  the 
loss  of  life  both  to  officers  and  convicts,  occurred  prior  to  the  passage 
of  &e  act,  and  while  the  shower-bath  waa  in  full  play.  Surely  that 
riot  was  not  stimulated  by  the  act ;  on  the  contrary,  a  legislative 
committee,  sent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt,  gave 
it  as  their  judgment,  that  the  cruelties  of  the  shower-bath  and  other 
barbarous  punishments  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  revolt. 
That  very  revolt  was,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of  the  act  being  passed. 
More  than  a  hundred  convicts  were  shower-bathed  last  year,  beside 
all  who  were  punished  by  the  yoke  and  buck  (and  one  or  other  of 
these  punishments  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence) ;  yet  mutinies 
and  rebellions  were  not  thereby  repressed,  any  more  than  they  had 
been  in  previous  years  by  the  same  agencies.  Is  there  any  likelihood, 
then,  that  they  would  be  prevented  by  the  restoration  of  these  pun- 
ishments, or  the  use  of  others  similar  in  character?  We  think  not. 
The  evil  requires  a  different  remedy.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  own  conviction  that  the  punishments  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  last  winter  were  brutal,  inhuman,  murderous,  die^^raceftil  to 
our  civilisation,  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  very  committee,  on 
whose  report,  as  we  believe,  the  act  complained  of  was  passed,  so 
lepreseuted  them  to  the  L^^lature. 
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We  liherefore  repeat  the  expression  of  our  belief  that  the  remedy 
for  the  disorders  and  tumults  which  have  disgraced  our  prison  mait<- 
agementy  not  simply  since  the  law  in  question  was  passed,  but  for  a 
long  time  previously,  lies  in  a  direction  quite  different  from  that  of  a 
restoration  of  the  forbidden  punishments.  Discipline  in  prisons  is 
a  science  of  moral  &r  more  than  of  material  arrangement.  A  trae 
prison  discipline— > one  conformed  to  the  demands  of  reason  no  lessi 
than  to  the  dictates  of  humanity — will  aim  to  win  the  liying  soul 
of  the  convict,  not  simply  the  inert  and  obedient  body ;  and  we 
surely  cannot  have  worse  success  in  seeking  to  gain  the  minds  of  our 
prisoners,  than  we  have  had  in  laboring  to  fetter  their  limbs.  By 
bending  our  energies  to  devise  and  render  effective  an  apparatus  of 
moral  forces,  rather  than  to  expand  and  improve  our  apparatus 
of  physical  coercion,  we  may  be  able  —  there  is  strong  ground  to 
anticipate  that  we  shall  be  able — to  solve  a  problem  which  all  con- 
cur in  regarding  as  difficult,  and  which  would  seem  incapable  of 
solution  on  the  principle  of  force  heretofore  employed — the  prob- 
lem, namely,  how  we  may  so  organize  and  conduct  public  punishment 
as  to  check  crime  and  yet  restore  the  criminal. 

The  punishments  which  the  Legislature  has  forbidden  are  opposed 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  maxims  of  the 
civilization  of  our  age  and  country  are  the  maxims  of  humanity. 
Their  tendency  is  to  repress  wanton  cruelty  even  to  convicted  felons ; 
to  pave  the  way  for  their  progressive  improvement ;  to  develope  their 
better  qualities,  and  hold  their  worse  in  abeyance ;  to  guard  their 
morals  and  higher  interests;  and  all  this,  not  by  regulation, 
not  by  physical  restraint,  not  by  a  coercive  r^me,  but  by 
supplying  instead  something  better — that  is,  a  principle  of  good- 
ness, an  inward  craving  for  and  impulse  toward  a  better  life.  To 
aim  at  virtue  by  fencing  it  from  without,  instead  of  strengthening  it 
from  within,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  fable  of  the  dog  with  his 
piece  of  meat;  a  signal  instance  of  dropping  the  substance,  to  catch 
at  the  shadow.  Vindictive  punishments,  whether  public  or  per- 
sonal, tend  to  sear  rather  than  to  invigorate,  to  harden  rather  than 
to  mollify,  to  corrupt  rather  than  to  mend.  Therefore,  a  degraded 
and  degrading  costume,  stripes,  tortures  of  eveiy  name,  and  whatever 
tends  to  destroy  a  man's  self*respect,  should  be  struck  from  the  cata^ 
logae  of  disciplinary  penalties ;  and  instead,  let  the  punishment  for 
prison  offences  be  the  forfeiture  of  a  portion  of  the  progress  already 
made  toward  liberation,  or  other  forfeitures,  with  or  without  a  peijod 
of  stricter  imprisonment  and  an  abridgment  of  food,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  let  it  even  be  made,  if  you  please,  in  aggravated  cases,  aa 
addition  to  his  original  sentence.    There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  tha 
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whole  compasB  of  prison  discipline  than  the  studied  imposition  of 
personal  degradation  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  punishment.  The 
tendency  of  such  degradation  is  to  destroy  every  better  impulse,  to 
extinguish  every  worthy  aspiration.  But  no  imposition  would  be 
so  improving,  none  so  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  forethought,  self* 
restraint,  self-respect,  a  proper  regard  for  others,  or,  to  sum  up  all  in 
one  word,  manhood,  as  the  making  of  every  deviation  from  the  line  of 
right  bear  on  the  convict's  present  condition,  and  especially  on  his  ulti- 
mate release.  A  punishment  like  this  has  been  fitly  compared  to  the 
drop  of  water  that  wears  away  the  granite  rock ;  without  ever  d^en- 
erating  into  cruelty,  it  would  nevertheless  speedily  subdue  the  most 
stubborn  nature,  and  effectually  restrain  the  most  refractory  conduct. 
No  doubt  the  convict  ought  to  feel  the  disgrace  of  his  crime  and 
sentence.  This  is  a  fit  part  of  his  punishment,  ordained  by  the 
Creator  himself.  Seyond  this,  there  should  be  no  degradation  of  his 
manhood.  Ko  wanton  outrage  should  be  offered  to  his  self-respect. 
But,  contrariwise,  on  entering  his  prison-house,  he  should  be  made 
to  feel,  or  at  least  given  to  understand,  that  he  has  a  character  to 
redeem,  a  future  of  virtuous,  useful,  honorable  industry  to  create; 
and  every  means  calculated  to  foster  this  sentiment  should  be  used, 
every  agency  eschewed  which  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  its  growth. 
Away  then  with  parti-colored  dress,  lash,  shower-bath,  yoke,  buck, 
hooks,  and  the  whole  array  of  degrading  and  torturing  devices,  in 
which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  so  fertile.  Let  them 
go  to  swell  the  rubbish  of  buried  barbarisms.  We  would  much 
sooner,  if  gifted  with  the  power,  persuade  the  L^islature  to  abolish 
the  new  punishment  than  to  revive  the  old.  That  punishment, 
borrowed  from  the  repository  of  inquisitional  inventions,  is  a  plain 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  recent  legislation. 

Thb  Pbison  AssooiATioir  ajxd  thb  Gxa9d  Juby  of  Wbstobestbb 

County. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  n^e  a  brief  reference  to  an 
arraignment  of  this  Association  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westchester 
county.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  insurrection  that  occurred 
last  summer  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  in  which  several  hundred  convicts 
were  engaged.  Under  instructions  from  the  county  judge,  the  grand 
jury  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  In 
^eir  report  thereon,  they  declared  themselves  >*  unable  to  ascertain 
any  definite  reason  "  for  the  revolt.  Nevertheless,  they  put  forth  three 
propositions  touching  the  cause  of  that  and  other  outbreaks  at  Sing 
Sing.  One  of  the  causes  they  found  in  ^'  the  sweeping  changes  of  offi- 
cers with  every,  change  of  political  power."    On  this  point  we  hare  no 
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oootrov^nj  with  the  gmod  jurj.  We  heartily  join  in  eveiy  dennn- 
oietion  which  thej  heve  folnineted  againet  this  eorrupt  and  oormpt* 
ingayatem. 

Another  oauae  for  the  outlnreah  thej  found  in  the  aboliahmMit  of 
certain  pmuahmeutB  formerly  naed  in  the  priaon,  maldng  apedal 
reference  to  the  shower-bath^  whieh,  aa  they  ayenred,  had  been 
^^  greatly  dreaded  by  the  conviota."  On  this  point  we  have  a  con- 
troversy with  the  learned  college  of  grand  jurors ;  but  have  already, 
perhaps,  expressed  our  views  npon  it  with  sufficient  fullness. 

Thw  opinion  as  to  the  third  cause  ia  conveyed  in  these  words: 
'^  The  influence  of  the  Prison  Association  we  believe  to  be  inja* 
rious  in  this  respect:  that  it  contributes  to  a  false  sympathy  on 
the  part  <^  the  community,  which  eventually  results  in  the  convicts 
being  regarded  as  objects  of  sympathy  and  pity,  rather  than  offend- 
ers against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  this,  on 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoners  (as  it  certainly  does  more 
or  less),  causes  a  general  discontent."  It  is  not  suprising  that  a 
body  of  men  who  regard  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  aa 
demoralizing,  should  lament  the  disuse  of  the  cat  and  shower-bath. 
We  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  report 
should  become  the  dominant  principle  in  the  management  of  our 
prisons.  Affcer  all,  the  prisoner  is  a  wretched  fellow  creature,  snf* 
fering  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases ;  and  the  true  function 
of  a  prison  is,  not  merely  to  punish,  but  to  cure  as  well.  The  howl 
of  Carlyle,  which  is  re-echoed  in  this  paper,  is  simply  brutaL  This 
is  what  he  says  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners :  "A  collar 
round  the  neck,  and  a  cart  whip  flourished  over  the  back ;  these,  in 
a  just  and  steady  human  hand,  are  what  the  gods  would  have  ap- 
pointed them.  To  guide  scoundrels  by  '  love '  is,  I  take  it,  a  method 
that  will  not  hold  together.  Hardly  for  the  flower  of  men  will  love 
alone  do ;  and  for  the  sediment  and  scoundrdism  of  men,  it  has  not 
even  a  chance  to  do." 

How  much  more  of  truth,  as  well  as  Christianity,  is  there  in  what 
Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  the  same  class  of  persons :  **  The  little  that 
I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and  know  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger."  It  ia 
in  this  spirit  and  on  this  principle  that  the  benevolent  labon  of  the 
Prison  Association  have  been  conducted.  This  is  God's  method 
with  his  revolted  and  rebellious  children.  So  He  himself  deelaras : 
^^  With  loving  kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."  The  problem  was  to 
win  back  man's  obedience.  Loving  kindness  was  God's  device  t6 
adhieve  this  miracle.  If  we  would  accomplish  the  same  thing  for 
our  criminal  brother,  we  must  just  pursue  God's  plan.    Without  in 
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010  least  Yelaxiiig  ihe  iteadi&eaB  of  a  ealm  and  resolote  diseipliiie^  we 
ttost  treat  him  with  tendenieBB  and  homaiiity.  It  vould  appear 
that  genuine  kLadaeaB  is  a  principle  whicb  keeps  a  lingering  hold  of 
our  natore,  even  in  the  laafc  and  lowest  d^ree  of  human  wiekednesa. 
In  offenden  the  most  hardened,  there  atill  remaina^ — 00  aays  the 
immortal  Howard,  so  say  all  the  most  experieneed  and  skillful  prison 
administrators — there  still  remains  one  soft  part  whkk  will  yield  to 
the  demonsfcrationa  of  tenderness  and  lore.  This  one  ingredient,  at 
least,  of  a  better  dbiaracter — susceptibility  to  kindness — is  found  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  aU  others.  However  fidlen  a  man  may  be 
from  the  moralities  which  onoe  adorned  him,  whatever  abyss  of  crime 
he  may  have  reached  in  his  descent,  the  manifestation  of  good  will^ 
of  heartfelt  kindness,  on  the  part  of  hb  fellowman,  carries  with  it  a 
aoftening,  puritying,  redeeming  influence ;  and  through  it  the  very 
worst  of  men  can  be  converted  into  consulting  and  active  agents  of 
their  own  recovery. 

The  Westohester  jury  aimed  a  blow  against  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion, but  it  recoiled  upon  themselves.  The  press,  with  great  unanim* 
ity,  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Association  and  its  labors,  pouring 
its  criticisms,  at  the  same  time,  with  merciless  severity,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  jurors.  We  offer  a  single  specimen  in  an  extract  from 
the  comments  of  the  New  York  Daily  Times :  ^^  The  third  and  last 
cause  of  revolt  mentioned  by  the  grand  jury  is — mirahile  didful 
the  *  influence  of  the  Prison  Association,'  which  leads  to  a  false 
public  sympathy  with  the  convicts,  and  thus  encourages  a  mutinous 
disposition  in  them.  Nothiz^  could  better  show  how  little  study 
tiie  grand  jury  were  able  to  give  to  the  subject  of  their  presentment, 
and  how  little  they  knew  even  of  the  elements  of  a  question  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  profound  thought  and  ekborate 
investigation  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best  and  greatest  minds  of 
the  present  century.  It  is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  aigne  the 
case  with  men  who  should  have  lived  before  John  Howard  was  bom^ 
and  who  entertain  ideas  that  are  opposed  by  praetieal  experience,  and 
have  been  repudiated  by  everybody  who  has  examined  the  tenns  of 
prison  discipline.'' 
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For  the  last  few  years,  as  the  time  ftr  the  ■n'rtii^  of  the 
tme  has  approached,  an  annual  eieitenietti  has  been  gotten 
refiBrenoe  to  the  supposed  competitiofi  of  prison  with  onlndr 
and  the  alleged  wrong  thereby  done  to  hoMSl  — ^iJ^mirt  i 
Publio  meetings  have  been  hdd  in  difierenS  parts  of  the 
petitions  fixHU  mechanics'  assodaliQns  wmd 
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the  LegiBlatnre  for  proteetion  to  the  mechanical  intereBt  against  the 
nnJQBt  rivalry  of  felon  labor,  by  prohibiting  all  snch  labor  in  the 
State  prisons  as  might  compete  with  the  labor  of  artisans  ontside ; 
that  is,  all  skilled  labor  whateyer  therein.  Bills  have  to  this  end 
been  introdaoed  into  the  Legislature  at  its  last  two  sessions.  It  was 
through  the  same  influence  that  a  printing  contract  for  convict  labor 
at  Sing  Sing  prison  was,  two  years  ago,  annulled  by  authority  of  the 
Legislatnire,  although,  through  the  introduction  of  the  printing 
business  into  the  prison  many  of  the  inmates  were  rapidly  and  joy- 
fully mastering  the  art  of  setting  types  and  the  still  more  important 
art  of  self-help,  thereby  securing  themselves  against  the  necessity  of 
a  fresh  resort  to  crime  on  their  release  and  the  community  against 
the  fresh  spoliations  to  which  it  would  thus  be  subjected.  A  journal 
of  high  standing,  in  commenting  on  the  abolishment  of  this  contract, 
made  use  of  the  following  language :  *^  We  denounced  the  move- 
ment from  the  outset.  The  attempt  to  introduce  into  our  prison 
system  a  new  craft,  ranking  among  the  most  honorable  and  useful 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  was  promptly  resented  as  an  insult  by  the 
whole  body  of  workingmen.  *  *  *  *  The  sum  involved  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  principle  at  stake.  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  [the  sum  allowed  by  the  State  as  damages  for  canceling  the 
contract]  will  have  been  well  invested,  if  it  shall  establish  as  a  rule 
of  future  prison  management,  that  fume  of  the  skilled  mechanic  aria 
are  to  be  introduced  among  conmote  ;  that  they  shall  be  employed  at 
such  avocations  only  as  require  little  instruction  or  experience  and 
interfere  least  with  ordinary  industry ;  that  our  workingmen  shaU 
not  be  obliged  to  compete  in  market  with  the  products  of  felons 
whose  time  can  be  hired  for  a  few  cents  a  day." 

In  our  last  report  we  argued  at  length  the  question  of  skilled  labor 
in  prisons  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  against  the  introduction  of  such  labor  therein.  It  is  not 
improbable,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  attempt  to  shut  out  skilled 
labor  from  the  State  prisons  will  be  renewed  this  winter.  Therefore, 
though  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  again,  with  any  degree  of  fullness, 
into  the  discussion,  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  summarize  the  argument 
submitted  in  our  report  of  last  year.  The  points  of  the  argument 
were  these :  1.  That  the  product  of  prison  labor,  thrown  into  the 
general  market,  cannot  interfere  appreciably  with  the  interests  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor  outside,  there  being  perhaps 
15,000  prisoners  engaged  in  productive  labor  in  the  whole  United 
States,  in  a  total  population  of  40,000,000.  2.  That  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  a  sound  political  economy  to  suppose  that  injury 
to  the  general  interests  of  society  can,  by  any  possibility,  arise  from 
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ibe  circumBtance  of  a  number  of  people  being  employed  in  prodacing 
nsefol  articleSy  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  society.  Snch  a  view 
is  as  strongly  opposed  to  immigrant  labor  as  it  is  to  prison  labor,  and, 
if  correct,  should  bar  onr  shores  against  the  entrance  of  a  solitary 
foreigner,  as  effectually  as  if  the  ocean  were  fire  instead  of  watw. 
It  further  follows  from  the  same  view,  that  the  abstraction  of  millions 
of  men  from  the  productive  labor  of  the  world  by  standing  armies  is 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  as  the  common  voice  of  mankind  hitherto 
has  declared  it.  3.  That  whatever  might  be  gained  by  individuals 
through  the  cessation  of  prisoners'  labor  would  be  lost  to  society  at 
large  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners — a  mere  robbing  of 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  4.  That  society  is  benefited  by  the  production 
of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  values,  so  that  if  prisoners  are  to 
cease  working,  society  must  be  content  to  be  poorer  by  the  amount 
of  profit  that  would  accrue  from  their  work.  6.  That  if  the  labor 
of  men  in,  prison  will  be  mischievous,  their  labor  aiU  of  prison  must 
have  been  equally  so ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  labor  of  immi* 
grants  must  be  no  less  injurious,  and  its  absence  would  be  a  greater 
blessing  than  its  presence ;  and  so,  equally,  the  non-productiveness 
of  soldiers  is  a  priceless  benefit  to  the  producing  classes.  6.  That  it 
surely  cannot  be  the  wish  of  those  who  oppose  mechanical  labor  in 
prisons,  that  men  should  commit  crime  and  be  incarcerated,  merely 
that  BO  much  labor  might  be  taken  out  of  the  labor  market ;  yet,  if 
they  were  not  so  imprisoned,  the  produce  of  their  industry  would  be 
in  the  field  of  competition  with  that  of  the  complainants  just  the 
same  as  it  now  is.  7.  That  criminals  ought  to  be  inade  to  earn  their 
own  support  while  undergoing  their  sentences,  that  society  may  be 
relieved,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by 
their  crimes.  8.  That  work  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  prison 
discipline;  it  not  only  aids  reformation,  but  is  essential  to  it;  so 
that,  if  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  important — a  point  conceded 
by  all, — it  is  no  less  important  that  they  be  trained  while  in  prison 
to  the  practice  and  the  love  of  labor. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  skilled  labor  which  is  sought  to  be 
excluded  from  our  State  prisons ;  and  that  is  true,  because  the  clamor 
to  that  effect  has  been  raised  by  mechanics  alone.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  just  as  good  against  any  and  all  kinds  of  industrial  labor ; 
for  if  skilled  labor  interferes  with  the  artisan,  unskilled  labor  inter- 
feres with  the  farmer,  tlie  miner,  the  quarrier,  the  lime-burner,  and 
all  others  engaged  in  work  belonging  to  this  category.  So  that  the 
logic  of  the  argument  goes  inexorably  to  the  exclusion  from  our 
prisons  of  every  species  of  labor  whereby  marketable  values  are 
produced,  even  to  cooking  the  food  of  the  prisoners,  making  and 
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mending  their  clothes,  and  acrnbbing  and  whitewashing  their  cells ; 
nor  does  it  leave  them  any  kinds  of  labor  whatever,  except  the 
crank,  the  tread-wheel,  the  shot-drill,  and  snch  other  kinds  of 
profitless  toil,  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented,  or  may  yet 
invent.  How  much  more  rational  as  well  as  humane,  how  much 
better  policy  as  well  as  better  philanthropy,  was  the  practice  of  that 
enlightened  and  noble  prison  reformer.  Colonel  Montesinos,  of  Spain, 
who  introduced  into  his  great  prison  at  Yalencia,  averaging  a  thousand 
inmates,  no  less  than  forty-three  distinct  trades  (printing  among  them), 
and  allowed  each  man  to  chooBe  the  trade  he  would  learn,  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  his  industry  by  remitting  to  him  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  earnings  of  his  labor.  And  what  were  the  results  ?  A 
prison  administration  conducted  mainly  through  convict  sub-officers ; 
a  prison  wholly  self-supporting ;  prisoners  diligent,  contented,  cheer- 
ful, obedient;  disciplinary  punishments  almost  unknown;  and  re- 
committals brought  down  from  fifty  per  cent — the  proportion  to 
which  they  had  risen  previously  to  his  incumbency — to  zero;  for 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration  not  a  man  came 
back  who  had  been  in  the  prison  before.  As  to  the  pretence  that 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  a  prison  is  an  insult  to  the  craft, 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  who  sets  type  outside  of  a  prison 
is  any  more  insulted  by  the  fact  that  another  man  who  happens  to 
be  inside  is  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  than  he  would  be  by 
the  kindred  fact  that  the  two  breathe  the  same  atmosphere.  If 
there  is  any  principle  which  differentiates  the  cases,  so  that  the 
prisoner's  doing  the  same  work  insults,  while  his  breathing  the  same 
air  does  not,  we  fail  to  see  it.  The  declaration  that  '^  no  skilled 
mechanic  arts  must  be  introduced  among  convicts,"  is  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Carlyle's  "  Model  Prisons."  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs 
to  a  former  and  more  barbarous  age,  and  indicates  a  policy  as  foreign 
to  the  wisdom  as  it  is  to  the  humanity  of  our  own ;  for  its  inevitable 
tendency  and  almost  certain  result  will  be  to  force  every  man  who 
has  once,  no  matter  under  what  stress  of  circumstances,  deviated 
from  the  strict  line  of  right,  to  follow  crime  as  a  business  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  so  to  open  upon  society  the  very  flood-gates  of 
wickedness  and  rascality.  A  policy,  the  very  reverse  of  this,  seems 
to  us  to  be  dictated  alike  by  patriotism,  statesmanship  and  religion. 
As  all  prison  statistics  show  that  the  want  of  a  trade  is  a  potent 
influence  in  producing  crime,  let  us  see  whether  teaching  a  trade  to 
every  inmate  of  a  prison  will  not  prove  an  equally  potent  agency  in 
repressing  it.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  doubt  it.  Our  intimate 
conviction  is,  that  the  material  no  less  than  the  moral  interests  of 
the  State  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  policy. 
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Pbovision  tor  Dibohaboed  Oonyiots. 

Edward  LiviDgston  has  been  justly  called  "  the  fath^  of  peniten- 
tiary reform  in  the  United  States."  More  than  half  a  centnry  ago, 
his  profound  and  sagacious  genius  foresaw  and  foreshadowed  most 
of  the  great  reforms  which  have  since  taken  place  in  this  department 
of  social  science.  As  early  as  1803,  when  mayor  of  New  York,  he 
called  attention  to  the  perils  which  beset  those  who  have  committed 
crime  and  undergone  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  their  discharge  from 
prison,  and  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  save  them.  In 
1821,  in  preparing  his  celebrated  Code  for  Louisiana,  among  other 
provisions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  crime,  he  introduced  one  for 
the  creation  of  an  asylum  or  industrial  home  for  discharged  prison- 
ers, where  temporary  employment  could  be  given  them,  until  per- 
manent work  should  be  obtained,  or  some  providential  opening 
should  offer  for  them  to  begin  life  ^new.  No  wiser  suggestion 
none  holding  out  better  hopes  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended,  has  ever  been  made.  Impelled  by  this 
conviction,  the  executive  conmiittee,  not  doubting  its  authority 
to  found  such  a  refuge  under  that  provision  of  its  charter  which 
enjoins  upon  the  Association  ^^  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  reformed  convicts  after  their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  and  sustaining  them  in 
their  efforts  to  reform,"  applied  for  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  into  effect  so  benevolent  a  design.  We  believe  that 
such  an  institution,  after  the  first  outlay  required  for  its  organization, 
might  be  made,  if  administered  with  integrity  and  economy,  nearly, 
or  quite,  self-supporting ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  would  prove  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  community,  pecuniarily  as  well  as  morally, 
by  bridging  over  the  interval  between  the  discharge  of  prisoners  and 
their  full  restoration  to  the  public  confidence,  thus  saving  scores  and 
hundreds  of  the  well-intentioned  from  a  relapse  into  crime,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  saving  the  State  the  cost  of  renewed  trials  and  impris- 
onments, and  individual  citizens  the  losses  entailed  upon  them 
by  fresh  robberjes  and  spoliations.  We  therefore  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  renew  the  application  of  last  year,  and  cite  again  the 
opinion  of  that  veteran  prison  officer,  Amos  Pilsbury,  on  the  import- 
ance—  the  absolute  necessity,  indeed  —  of  this  or  some  kindred 
agency,  directed  to  the  salvation  of  released  prisoners.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  after  declaring  his  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  educating  imprisoned  criminals,  he  goes  on 
to  say :  "  All  the  education  they  might  receive,  however,  would  be 
of  little  benefit,  unless  they  can,  upon  their  discharge,  be  assisted  to 
obtain  situations,  and  encouraged  to  keep  the  good  resolutions  they 
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may  have  formecL  This  is  the  eapreme  neoeealty  in  the  work  of 
reforming  criminals —  this  the  complement  of  all  other  measniea.  I 
know  of  no  other  so  important ;  and  I  hope  yonr  Association  will 
exert  its  energies  to  the  utmost  in  th^t  direction." 

"Naxjtioajl  Bebobm  School. 

This  great  measure  for  the  repression  of  juvenile  crime,  recom- 
mended in  our  last  and  several  previous  reports,  has  at  length  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact.  A  school-ship,  purchased,  fitted  up  and 
equipped  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction, 
now  rides  the  waves  of  New  York  harbor.  It  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  already  numbers  two  hundred  inmates.  A  special  paper 
on  this  important  institution,  which  promises  to  be  so  fruitftil  an 
agency  in  checking  the  tendency  to  crime  in  our  youthful  popula- 
tion, will  be  found  among  th&  documents  accompanying  this  report. 

A  Pbison  fob  Youvo  Cbdonalb. 

In  our  last  report,  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
increasing  proportion  of  young  offenders  in  this  and  other  States. 
We  showed  from  statistics,  furnished  by  official  documents,  that,  on 
an  average,  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  prisons 
of  the  country  are  minors ;  that  in  one  the  proportion  rises  to  within 
a  fraction  of  fifty  per  cent ;  that  in  several  it  is  thirty  per  cent,  or 
more ;  and  that  in  our  own  State  it  is  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  tendency,  of  late,  is  in  this  direction. 
Thieves,  pickpockets,  burglars  and  other  criminals  average  many 
years  younger  than  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  view 
of  this  sad  and  alarming  state  of  things,  the  executive  committee 
urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  special  prison  for 
young  transgressors,  in  which  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  more 
reformatory  treatment  than  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  now,  practised 
in  our  State  prisons.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  select  a  site  and  frame  a  plan  of  organization  for  the 
proposed  prison.  It  is  understood  that  the  commissioners  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  thus  laid  upon  them,  and  will  submit  their  report 
to  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day.  Other  States  are  already  moving 
in  the  same  dii*ection,  incited  thereto  by  the  revelations  and  recom- 
mendations of  our  report  of  last  year.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
.  desired  that  our  new  reformatory  prison  for  young  criminals  be  based 
upon  right  principles,  as,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  will  be  sure  to 
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become  a  model  for  other  infititatioiiB  founded  elsewhere  for  the  eame 
class  of  offenders. 

All  of  which  is  respectfolly  submitted  by  order  of  the  EzeeativB 
Committee: 

R  0.  WINES,  (hr.  Secrekuy. 

OmOB  07  THE  FbISOV  AsSOdAIKXH^ 

88  BiBLB  HouBB,  Nsw  YoBXy 
J)eoember  81, 1869. 
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I.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Ths  Priion  AmociaU&n  cf  New  TorkinaeeawawUh  Wm.  0.  Qiknan,  Tnanirer. 

1869.  Cb. 

Jan.    5.  By  balance  on  hand  firam  last  aooonnt |587  7i 

donationa 8, 670  00 

amonnt  of  appropiiation  from  State  LegialatTire  « 4, 000  00 

prooeeda  of  aiJe  of  $6,000  U.  S.  five  per  cent  bonds,  and 

intezeat  on  the  lame 7,066  88 

$16, 296  06 

1869.  Db. 

Dee.  81.  To  ceah  paid  for  prison  Tiaitation  and  inspection,  including 

salaries $6,809  64 

cash  paid  for  relief  of  discharged  prisoners 2, 117  66 

cash  paid  for  office  expenses,  indading  rent,  fdel,  station- 
ery, postage,  etc 2,602  78 

cash  paid  for  printing,  adyertising  and  ezpeniws  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  librarj  and  annual  report 606  61 

cash  paid  expenses  of  committee  on  prison  architectard. . .  61  80 

caah  paid  for  money  bonowed  in  1868 1, 000  00 

1870. 
Jan.    6.        balance  on  hand,  to  new  aeoonnt 2,107  88 

$16, 298  06 

1870.  Cb. 

Jan.    &  By  balance  on  hand  firam  last  account $2,107  88 

E.  K  WM.  C.  QILBiAN,  Treaturer, 

Nsw  TOBX,  Jawiunry  6, 1870. 
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IL  DONATIONS  FOR  1869. 


Wm.  H.  Aspinwall $100 

J.  H.  Abeel 25 

Gea  B.  Archer 100 

Mn.  J.  J.  Astor 25 

Arnold,  Constable  &Co 5 

Junes  Brown., 100 

Junes  M.  Brown 25 

StewartBrown 50 

Isaac  BeU 25 

B.  Blanco 15 

Jacob  Badger 10 

Wm.  A.  Booth 25 

Wm.  A.  Butler 10 

Bobert  Bowne 5 

Cephas  Brainerd 15 

Hanson  K.  Coming 100 

John  Caswell 25 

James  Cmikshank 10 

Wm.F.Cary 25 

Erastos  Coming 50 

R.  Carter 20 

Edward  Cooper 25 

B.  CofBn 25 

8.  Cambreleng , 5 

Hnliaark 10 

R.  L.  Dugdale 50 

Robert  DiUon 10 

Wm.  £.  Dodger  Jr 25 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Famsworth 60 

French  Consul  General 5 

Winthrop  S.  Oilman 100 

Wm.  C.  GUman 25 

James  Hunter 20 

Hendricks  Brothers 10 

Joseph  Howland 50 

Allan  Hay 10 

R.Hoe&Co 10 

James  P.  Harper 5 

A.  Iselin 25 

Richard  Irvin 20 

John  Taylor  Johnston 100 

M.K.Jesup 100 

W.R.  T.Jones 5 

J.RKeyser 50 

James  Lenox 200 

A.  A.  Low&Bros 50 

AlULn  McLane  (through  Rev.  O.  H. 

Houghton,  D.  D.) 100 

H.  T.MoTffan 60 

T.  D.  Mid&ton 15 

James  Marsh 6 

W.  H  H.Mooro 25 

O.  D.  Munn 10 

J.MUhau 5 

Wm.  F,  Mott,  Jr. 10 

Chaa.  Newcomb 5 

Najlor&Go. 25 

The  tressurer  also  acknowledges  as  a  donatkHi  from  Alfred  Field,  Esq.,  of  BIr 

mingham,  England.  £1.8.10  sterling,  being  expenses  generously  paid  by  him  for 

distribution  of  our  reports,  etc.,  abroad. 

WK.  a  QUMAS,  Drmturer. 


Thomas  Owen . .' $26 

Wm.  Oothout 25 

Thomas  W.  Olcott 50 

George  Opdyke 10 

Oelrichs&  Co 10 

Thos.  Prosser  &  Son,  for  1868 60 

do                     1889 60 

J.  E.  Parsons 10 

L.  Perkins 10 

Pavenstedt  &  Co w 10 

Geo.  D.  Phelps 50 

Howard  Potter 60 

Popenhusen  &  Konig 10 

R.Palanca 10 

Dennis  Perkins  &  Co. 6 

Paton&Co 25 

GuyRichards 25 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  for  1868 10 

do                   1860 10 

Chas.  H.  Rocers 25 

A.  Rodewald. 10 

C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt 100 

E.  T.  Rider 6 

H.  M.  Schiefiblin 25 

Jonathan  Sturges 100 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sheafe 100 

J.  R.  Schuyler 10 

8.  T.  Skidmore 5 

James  Stokes 100 

U.J.Smith 10 

A.T.Sackett 20 

C.  H.  Shipman 100 

Jas.  L.  Schieffelin 20 

H.  aTerbell 60 

Sinclair  Tousey 26 

C.N.Talbot 26 

WuL  Tucker 10 

Geo.  T.  Trimble 20 

James  H.  Titus 10 

Selden  Usher 10 

JohnG.  Vose 25 

John  D.Wolfe 100 

George  C.  Ward 100  - 

A.  R  Walsh 6  ' 

R  J.Woolsey 60 

Weston  &  Gray 100 

B.F.  Wheelwright 10 

A«  Wiggin 6 

IsabeUa  Wallace 10 

Henry  Toung 25 

Anonymous 6 

Trustees  of  Tennessee  Stete  peniten- 
tiary   10 


T6tel ♦8,677 
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m.  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  STATE  PRISON  REPORTS 
FOR  1868.    • 

Br  THX  CoBBS8Pon>i]ro  BiOBiTjucr. 

■A.  T>  AH  Ay  At 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Smith,  lessee  of  the  State 

Penitentiary,  with  the  memorandum  of  statistics  accompanying  it^ 

is  all  we  have  from  this  State : 

State  PENrrBsnABT,  ) 

Wetumpka,  ATjAbaita,  December  IZth,  18C9.  f 

E.  C.  WiNBS,  Correepanding  Becretary,  New  York : 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  tninsmit  yon  a  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  prison, 
etc.,  as  requested,  per  your  commonication  of  an  ancient  date.  Absence  from  the 
prison  for  the  past  twelve  months,  occasioned  by  the  superintending  of  convicts 
employed  on  the .  railroad  works  progressing  in  our  State,  has  prevented  me  from 
giving  your  favors  that  attention  which  so  important  a  matter  deserves.  I  regret 
much  that  such  should  have  been  the  case,  for  I  was  desirous  that  the  statements 
should  appear  in  the  late  reports  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  Our  annual 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  which  is  now  in  session,  has  but  recently 
been  completed  and  laid  before  that  body,  I  send  you  statements  compiled  from  that 
report,  which,  being  too  late  for  your  report  of  1868, 1  hope  wiil  readi  you  in  time 
for  that  of  1860.  I  most  heartily  approve  the  conference  on  criminal  punishment 
and  reformatory  treatment,  and  will  endeavor  to  attend  the  congress  to  be  held  in 
Qncinnati.  In  the  future  I  wiU  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  you  and  give  you 
any  information  in  my  power  that  will  lend  aid  to  the  reformation  proposed,  and  one 
that  is  greatly  needed  in  our  country.  Craving  your  pardon  for  what  may  have 
seemed  negligence  in  the  past,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  SMITH,  Leuee. 

The  report  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  has  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  The  statistics  will  appear  in  the  tabular  statement,  to  be 
printed  further  on  in  the  present  paper.  We  simply  call  attention, 
in  passing,  to  the  fact  that  the  total  earnings  of  the  prisoners  for 
the  year  were  $85,000 ;  the  total  expenditures,  $76,000 ;  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  $10,000.  The  productive  employments  of  the  convicts 
are  railroad  building,  and  the  manufacture  of  ploughs  and  wagons. 

Whipping  appears  to  be  the  only  punishment  in  use'here.  Thirty- 
nine  lashes  are  the  extent  to  which  the  punishment  can  be  inflicted, 
which  must  be  in  presence  of  o£Scers. 

Abkaksas. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the  State  Prison  of  Arkansas, 
or  the  penal  affairs  of  that  State  for  the  year  1868. 
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Califobnia. 

As  the  reports  of  this  prison  are  made  biennially,  none  has  reached 
us  later  than  that  for  the  years  1866  and  1867.  The  following 
extract  from  the  recent  message  of  Gov.  Haight  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  shows  gratifying  progress : 

The  diBdpline  of  the  priaan  and  the  condition  of  the  eonyiets  haye  been  undergo- 
ing steady  improvement  during  the  past  two  yean.  Within  that  period  gambling 
by  the  oonyicta  has  been  efiectoally  prevented,  and  a  school  established  for  the 
instruction  of  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  some  effort  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  dei^re  to  learn  manifested  by  a  large  number,  and  the  progress  made,  have  been 
gratifying. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  the  prison  more 
reformatoiy  in  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  excess  of  eacpendituros 
over  receipts  so  as  to  lessen  the  amount  annually  required  for  its  support.  The 
prison,  however,  can  never  be  what  it  should  be,  either  in  economy  of  management 
or  in  discipline  and  reformatoiy  influence,  until  the  present  system  is  exchanged  for 
one  demonstrated  by  experience  to  answer  the  desired  ends.  The  present  system 
places  the  prison  in  the  charge  of  officers  subject  to  change  eveiy  four  years^  with 
the  lieutenantgovemor  as  warden.  The  second  executive  officer  in  the  State^  who 
Is  ex-offldo  President  of  the  Senate,  has  devolved  upon  him  duties  as  widely  distinct 
as  can  weU  be  imagined.  It  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
the  system  should  be  radicaUy  changed ;  that  the  lieutenant-govemcv  should  be 
relieved  of  the  immediate  charge  of  the  prison,  and  the  system  known  as  the  "  Irish 
prison  system,"  which  is  regarded  as  superior  to  any  otiier,  introduced,  with  some 
neceasaiy  modifications,  under  the  supervidon  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  who,  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  would  serve  without  other 
pay  than  their  traveling  expenses,  and  who  should  appoint  a  warden  to  serve  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  The  warden  of  a  prison  should,  if  possible,  be  a  man  with 
peculiar  natural  aptitude  for  the  position,  who  holds  by  so  fixed  a  tenure  as  to  make 
the  management  of  convicts  and  of  the  prison  his  permanent  occupation. 

The  Iridi  system  unites  kindness  with  suffident  severity,  substitutes  confinement 
for  corporal  punishment,  and  establishes  a  system  of  marks  and  rewards  for  merito- 
rious conduct^  wliich  results  in  many  cases  in  pennanent  reform. 

This  system,  as  necessarily  modified,  requires  two  prisons — a  primary  one,  with 
oells  for  solitaiy  confinement,  where  prisoners  are  first  confined  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  (more  or  less,  according  to  conduct),  and  a  secondary  one,  with  shop  build- 
ings arranged  as  at  San  Qnentin. 

I  VBoommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  t^nmnwnim. 
•ioners  of  five  or  more  persons,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
prison,  the  appointment  of  the  warden  (the  latter  to  serve  during  good  behavior), 
one  commisrioner  to  retire  every  other  year,  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
prison  to  be  appointed  by  the  warden. 


It  will  be  observed  that  Grov.  Haight,  who  shows  himself  to  be  an 
enlightened  as  well  as  an  earnest  friend  and  stadent  of  penitentiary 
science,  has  recommended  for  California  the  plan  which  the  Prison 
Association  snoceeded  in  causing  to  be  engrafted  npon  the  amended 
Gonstitntion  of  1867,  and  which,  on  the  Ikilnre  of  that  instrument, 
it  now  sedb  to  have  incorporated  as  a  special  amendment  into  the 
existing  OonstitatioB. 
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Gk>v.  Haight'B  views  and  porposeB  are  farther  developed  in  a  com- 
munication by  a  correepondent  to  a  San  Francisco  paper.  This 
communication  comes  to  us  from  a  quarter  which  stamps  its  state- 
ments as  authentic.    We  append  a  few  extracts : 

Bepoiiei^— The  object  of  this  interview.  Governor,  is  to  have  a  oonverBation  with 
joa  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  jour  meeeage  which  reoonunende  the  adoption 
of  the  Irish  prison  system. 

Governor  Haight— As  I  understand  it,  there  are  four  divisions'— four  separate  methp 
ods  of  treatment  in  the  Irish  system. 

Reporter— There  are  three  departments  of  what  may  strictly  be  caUed  prison  treat> 
ment.  The  foarth  division  is  that  which  provides  for  the  obtaining  of  employment, 
and  for  the  efficient  poUce  surveillance  of  the  person  after  he  is  discharged. 

Governor  Haight — ^We  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  that  mnch  at  once.  What 
I  want  to  do  is,  to  adopt  that  system  as  the  basis,  and  to  set  it  going.  For  the 
present,  aU  we  can  expect  to  accomplish  is  to  adopt  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  Irish 
system. 

Reporter — ^Bnt  yon  wiU  see  that  that  &lls  very  fiur  short  of  the  system  yon  have 
zecommended. 

Governor  Haight — ^Yes ;  bat  it  cannot  aU  be  accomplished  at  once.  I  propose  to 
lay  the  foandation  of  the  Sjf stem,  and  to  see  that  what  farther  money  is  expended 
shall  be  so  laid  oat  that  the, buildings  erected  shall  be  suitable  for  the  working  of 
the  system.  Then  I  propose  to  have  a  commission,  composed  of  philanthropic  gen- 
tlemen, who  will  act  without  any  other  pay  than  having  their  traveling  expenses 
paid.  To  this  commission  I  would  give  the  sole  control  of  the  prison.  This  would 
take  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  region  of  poUtics.  So  long  as  it  is  there,  no  per- 
manent reform  can  be  eflMed. 

Reporter — ^It  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  the  Irish  system  so  long  as  the  officers  go' 
out  with  each  administration. 

Governor  Haight — Tes ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to  give  the  appointments  to  an  independ- 
ent commiBsion.  The  insane  rush  which  is  always  made  for  offices  to  which  emolu- 
ments are  attached  eflfoctually  prevents  the  executive,  as  a  rule,  from  dealing  with 
such  appointments,  irrespective  of  political  pressure  and  party  considerations. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Irish  system  is  the  right  thing,  and,  if  I  can  put  it  on  suok 
a  footing  as  to  insure  its  completion  hereafter,  I  shaU  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest 
reforms  of  my  administration. 

Reporter — ^It  certainly  will  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  note,  and  none  the  less 
so  because  it  is  one  of  those  unostentatious  movements  which  lack  the  popularity 
and  excitement  which  are  so  attractive  to  ordinary  politicians. 
•        «        ***««««*««««        *        • 

Reporter — Then  there  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  Irish  system.  Prior 
to  obtaining  his  liberty,  the  prisoner  is  placed  on  a  large  and  exceedingly  weU  maa- 
aged  fiirm,  near  Dublin.  Here  he  is  allowed  to  earn  a  small  sum  to  serve  him  when 
he  again  goes  into  the  world.  Out  of  this  sum  he  is  aUowed  sixpence  per  week, 
and  on  Saturday  he  is  granted  a  half-holiday,  and  may,  if  he  chooses,  go  into  the 
dty  and  spend  it.  This  is  done  to  graduaUy  prepare  him  to  rightly  use  his  liberty, 
and  to  famish  a  test  by  which  to  judge  of  his  reform.  It  is  found  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  money  is  not  spent,  but  saved.  What  they  learn  on  the 
lann  makes  them  useful  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  the  division  fully  pays  its  own 
cost 

Gbvemor  Haight — That  is  without  doubt  an  admirable  i>art  of  the  system,  and 
one  that  might  be  easily  carried  out  here.  I  see  much  good  in  it^  and  there  does  nd 
appear  much  difficulty  in  giving  it  effoct. 
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Reporter — Do  I  understand  that  yon  propose  to  adopt  at  onoe  the  first  diyision  of 
the  Irish  system  — that  whioh  separates  for  eight  months  in  a  separate  cell  each 
prisoner  on  his  entrance  to  the  prison  ? 

Governor  Haight — Yes ;  we  most  have  more  cells  at  once,  as  we  have  not  room  for 
the  men  now  there.  That  being  so,  my  idea  is  that  we  should  erect  a  number  of 
cells  upon  the  Irish  plan,  and  so  begin  the  system.  The  separate  cell  system  avcuda 
the  necessity  of  flogging — a  reform  I  am  yery  desirous  of  bringing  aboatl  It  has 
besides  many  other  advantages  in  its  effects  upon  hardened  offenders. 
*        *        ****«*•****«        «        • 

I  propose  to  inaugurate  these  changes,  and  to  undertake  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
to  perform  during  the  remainder  of  my  term.  Let  me  be  understood  as  to  what  I 
propose.  First,  I  desire  to  make  two  divisions  at  San  Quentin.  The  separate,  soli- 
tary-cell division,  for  prisoners  commencing  their  term  and  for  those  who  are 
refractory.  Then  the  present  workshoi>s  should  be  so  utilized  as  to  serve  for  the 
congregated  silent  working  department.  Then,  by  giving  up  the  whole  matter  to  a 
Commission,  I  hope  to  remove  the  thing  out  of  the  region  of  politics.  This  Com- 
mission, I  hope,  will  procure  employment  for  each  liberated  prisoner.  That  will  be 
one  portion  of  their  duty.  If  I  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  bring  these 
things  about,  the  foundation  will  be  laid  upon  which  the  perfect  system  may  be 
erected.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  we  may  carry  out  the  farm  system,  especially  for 
the  young  men  you  spoke  of.  If  I  can  effect  these  things,  I  shall  look  back  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  reforms  of  my  period  of  office. 

Further  items  of  information  relating  to  the  State  prison,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  report,  are  furnished  in  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  California  Prison  Commission,  published 
near  the  close  of  1869.  From  this,  we  learn  that  a  prison  school  was 
started  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1868,  which,  considering 
the. limited  amount  of  time  that  could  be  given  to  it,  and  other  obsta- 
cles, has  been  highly  successful.     We  quote  from  the  report : 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  (after  Thanksgiving,  in  1868),  a 
committee  on  prisons  and  prison  visitation  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  Lucky, 
Dr.  Qibbons  and  W.  O.  Andrews.  A  day  or  two  after  that,  Dr.  Lucky  received  a 
note  from  the  captain  of  the  yard,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  had,  and  still  has,  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  convicts,  stating  that  he  had  just  begun  the  experiment 
of  a  school,  notifying  all  the  prisoners  who  could  not  read  or  write  to  assemble  in 
the  dining-room  for  instruction.  The  first  day  sixty-five  pupils  were  present.  He 
stated  that  he  was  in  need  of  speUing-books,  slates,  pencils,  pens  and  paper.  Dr. 
Lucky,  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  made  an  appeal  for  a  supply  of  books  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  through  the  teachers,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers* 
Institute.  The  result  was,  that  a  great  number  of  school  books  of  various  kinds, 
slates,  copy-books,  etc.,  were  contributed,  amounting  to  over  10,000  [1,000?]  in  number. 
Liberal  donations  of  such  as  were  still  needed  were  also  made  by  several  of  the 
booksellers,  and,  to  make  the  supply  complete,  some  purchases  were  made  with 
money  donated  for  the  purpose.  The  school  has  steadily  increased,  until  now  it 
numbers  about  160,  divided  into  twenty  classes,  each  taught  by  one  of  the  moie 
intelligent  convicta  Though  circumstances  at  present  will  admit  of  holding  the 
school  only  on  Sabbath  morning,  yet  the  results,  so  far,  have  been  of  the  most 
gratifjring  kind.  Biany  who  before  were  entirely  uneducated  are  now  rapidly  learn 
ing  to  read  and  write.  Some,  who  were  compelled  to  get  their  letters  written  by 
others,  are  able  to  communicate  with  their  friends  without  any  such  assistance. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  leaving  the  prison,  and, 
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what  is  more,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  their  character,  the  change  in  this 
respect  being  greatly  for  the  better.  Quite  a  nnmber  of  the  scholars  are  stadying 
arithmetic.  A  few  are  giving  their  attention  to  algebra,  geography,  etc.  Nearly 
all  take  their  books  with  them  to  their  cells,  where  they  improye  the  time  which 
they  have  in  study ;  and  some  cacry  them  to  the  workshops,  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  their  tasks  are  completed.  Men  of  all  nationalities  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  thus  offered,  none  being  excluded  who  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  privilege. 

An  experiment  of  great  interest  and  hopefalness  is  detailed  in  the 
following  extract : 

During  the  summer,  quite  a  number  of  men  are  required  to  work  at  night,  in  burn- 
ing brick.  For  this  purpose  free  men  had  been  employed,  until  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
present  contractor  in  that  branch  of  manufacture,  took  charge  of  the  brick  yard.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  convicts  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  were  about  to 
expire,  and  placing  this  labor  in  their  hands,  paying  them  but  half  the  amount  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  others,  the  money  to  be  retained  until  they  were 
ready  to  be  discharged.  The  directors  allowed  him  to  try  the  experiment,  which 
has  worked  admirably,  and  given  good  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Almost  every 
prisoner  is  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  and  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  privilege  labor  as  faithfully,  and  perform  their  work  as  well, 
as  any  men  that  could  be  found.  The  hope  of  earning  something  with  which  to 
begin  life  again  for  themselves  acts  as  a  strong  inducement  to  industry  and  fidelity ; 
and  the  moral  effect  of  thus  laboring  for  wages,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  free  men, 
with  some  degree  of  trust  reposed  in  them,  cannot  but  be  good ;  while  the  fear,  not 
only  of  losing  the  money  they  have  earned,  but  also  of  forfeiting  all  the  time  which 
they  have  gained  by  good  behavior,  under  the  commutation  act,  and  returning  to 
close  confinement,  in  disgrace,  in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  effect- 
ually prevents  anything  of  this  kind,  and  renders  the  measure  one  of  perfect  safety. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  tends  to  show,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
the  Irish  intermediate  prison  can  be  engrafted  on  our  penitentiary 
system  with  ease  and  success. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  place  for  religious  services  other  than 
the  mess-room,  a  comfortless  and  most  inappropriate  place.  Early 
last  year,  a  handsome  and  commodious  apartment,  60  by  48  feet,  was 
fitted  up  in  a  new  workshop,  for  a  chapel  and  school  room. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Prison  Board,  the  Prison  Commission 
have  adopted  sundry  measures  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the 
comfort,  amendment  and  elevation  of  the  prisoners,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  following  extract : 

A  supply  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  to  be  furnished 
gratuitously  to  all.  We  also  keep  a  supply  of  postage  stamps,  which  are  given  to 
every  one  asking  for  them.  Those  able  to  purchase,  and  who  prefer  to  do  so,  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  three,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  eight.  This  is 
quite  an  accommodation,  and  reduces  the  expense  of  postage  to  most  of  the  prisoners, 
to  much  less  than  it  used  to  be.  As  the  stamps  cost  us  in  legal  tenders  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  than  these  rates,  it  leaves  a  profit,  which  is  balanced  by  the  donations 
before  spoken  of.  None  are  denied  who  apply  for  them,  whether  they  pay  for  them 
or  not,  and  yet,  the  six  hundred  furnished  during  the  short  time  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  have  actually  cost  us  but  fifteen  cents.    Candles  to  a  limited 
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extent  are  fomiehed  to  all  who  attend  the  school,  for  nae  on  Sabbath  evening.  Bf 
the  kind  penniaaion  of  the  commiwary,  we  some  time  ago  placed  a  quantity  of  can- 
dlea  in  the  hands  of  the  officers^  to  be  add  to  the  convicts  at  the  wholesale  prices  ia 
this  city,  jost  one*third  of  what  thej  had  formerly  paid.  This  gives  to  many  aa 
opportunity  to  improve  their  evenings  in  reading,  who  were  unable  to  do  so  before. 
The  stock  in  trade  to  begin  with  was  donated  by  aome  of  the  dty  merohaata^  so  that 
the  Commiaaion  wUl  be  at  no  expense  whatever  in  the  matter. 

OoNNBCnOUT. 

The  directors  of  the  State  prison  thus  discxiss  the  subject  of  prisoii 
discipline  in  their  report : 

Bodety  has  two  objecta  in  establishing  and  maintaining  places  of  confinement  for 
those  who  have  violated  law.  The  first  is  its  own  safety  and  protection,  the  second 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  his  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  virtue. 

How  best  to  attain  these  objects  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  among 
those  whose  sympathies  extend  to  the  unfortunate  criminal,  after  society,  whoee 
laws  he  has  ofiended  has  closed  the  prison  doors  upon  him. 

We  are  warranted  by  the  laws  of  safety  in  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  criminal 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to, prevent  the  further  violation  of  law;  but  such  portions 
of  his  rights  only  should  be  taken  away  from  him  as  cannot  be  left  to  him  without 
danger  to  the  State.  Absolute  justice  demands  that  the  offender  must  make  reeti- 
tution  for  the  laws  he  has  broken,  and  submit  to  such  restraints  as  the  community 
sees  fit  to  place  upon  him :  nor  ought  the  criminal  to  be  subjected  to  greater  restraint 
than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety,  and  his  own  highest 
good. 

The  offender,  having  been  confined  under  these  proper  restraints,  must  sUU  be 
maintained.  He  still  requires  food,  clothing  and  medical  attendance,  and  the  same 
law  of  absolute  justice  requires  that  he  should  maintain  himself  during  his  con- 
finement as  before.  Under  the  present  management  and  healthful  discipline  of  the 
prison,  administered  with  great  discretion  and  prudence  by  the  warden  and  hia 
associates,  these  several  objects  have  been  attained  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  most  perfect  order  is  maintained  in  every  part  of  the  institution,  while  the 
prisoners  seem  as  cheerful  as  their  circumstances  will  permit.  A  comparison  of  the 
present  institution,  now  not  only  self-sustaining  but  a  source  of  actual  revenue  to  the 
State,  with  the  old  prison  at  Simsbury,  with  its  subterraneous  passages  and  apart- 
ments dripping  with  moisture  costing  the  State  several  thousand  dollars  annually, 
shows  an  advancement  in  the  management  of  priaona  of  which  the  State  may  well 
be  proud. 

Two  material  improvements  are  reported :  The  constmction  of  a 
substantial  and  beautifal  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  prison  grounds, 
out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  prisoners ;  and  the  introduction 
of  gas  into  the  cell-houses,  by  a  special  appropriation,  so  that  the 
inmates  are  now  able  to  read  from  supper  to  bed-time.  It  has  been 
a  long  struggle  to  get  this  last  named  reform,  but  the  battle  has  been 
won  at  last. 

The  directors,  in  their  report  for  the  previous  year,  recommended 
that  the  insane  among  the  convicts  be  removed  to  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown.  A  resolution  to  that  end  was 
reported  to  the  Legislature ;  but  the  managers  of  that  institutioa 
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sncceeded  in  engrafting  an  amendment  on  the  resolution  which 
defeated,  as  was  intended,  its  whole  effect,  so  that  not  a  solitary 
removal  has  taken  place  under  it.  The  result  has  been  that  one  of 
the  insane  committed  suicide ;  a  second  died ;  a  third  is  bnt  jnst 
alive ;  while  others,  still,  are  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Such  a 
result  throws  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  the  gentlemen  who  do* 
feated  the  benevolent  intent  of  the  resolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  another  attempt  in  the  same  direction  will  .be  more  successfol, 
for  though  the  warden  does,  all  he  can  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  this  unhappy  class,  it  is  ont  of  his  power  to  treat  them  properly 
or  make  them  comfortable  in  a  prison,  especially  those  who  are  in  a 
raving  condition. 

Mr.  Li  P.  Hawes,  of  Kew  York,  presented  175  books  to  the 
library  of  the  prison,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  convicts,  who 
are  reported  as  making  good  use  of  them. 

The  benefaction  of  Mr.  Dorsey  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  directors : 

.  By  the  generosity  of  Heniy  C.  Doney,  Esq.,  of  Pawtncket,  R.  I.,  the  sum  of  dxteen 
hundred  and  sixty^Aix  doUm  and  sixty-elx  cents  wm  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gapt. 
ViTiUard,  as  trostee,  on  the  let  of  January,  1868,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  ibrerer  to  furnish  a  good  roast  dinner,  with  suitable  aooompani- 
ments,  for  the  State  prisoners  at  VITethersfield.  In  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  donor,  one  hundred  dollars  was  expended  for  that  purpose  on  Sabbath  day,  the 
81st  of  Jannaiy  Isst,  the  birth-day  of  the  donor.  On  that  occasion  an  interesting  and 
able  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Bfr.  Parlter,  of  the  South  Congregational 
church  of  Hartford.  The  exerdsee  were  enlivened  by  excellent  musio,  furlilahed  by 
the  South  church  quartette,  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Huntington,  Esq.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  last  General  AsBembly,  Capt.  Willard  was  authorized  to  pay  over 
tlie  aforesaid  fund  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  who  was  authorised  to  receive  the 
same  and  set  it  apart,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the  Dorsey  Fund,  and  pay  to  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  on  the  81st  of  January,  1860,  and  annually  thereafter,  one 
hundred  doUars,  for  the  purpose  specified  in  said  gift. 

The  finances  of  the  prison  are  reported  satisfactory,  the  surplus 
earnings  for  the  year,  with  an  ayerage  of  less  than  200  prisoners, 
being  $2,286.83. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  chaplain,  Rev.  B. 
C.  Phelps,  wiU  be  found  interesting : 

The  chapel  services  have  been  attended  with  marked  attention,  and  frequently  with 
encouraging  signs  of  reform ;  seldom  has  a  month  passed  without  some  one  having 
professed  a  change  of  heart,  or  been  deeply  interested  in  their  spiritual  welfare,  and 
disposed  to  converse  f^ly  upon  the  subject. 

Our  Sabbath  school  embraces  about  thirty  scholars ;  in  this  work,  the  warden  and 
his  deputy,  and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Bacon,  one  of  the  ovenwers,  have  rendered  important 
service. 

*  On  Sabbath  afternoons  I  virit  all  the  cells,  giving  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  me,  and  hold  conversation  with  as  many  as  time  will  permit. 
The  report  might  be  largely  extended  by  details  of  experience  and  resolves  of  future 
rerontt. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  13 
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Seven  hftve  made  conridenkble  profioleDqr  in  leaning  to  zead,  and,  by  tke  nae  of 
the  slate,  many  aie  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  with  eommendable  pxogreM,  and  % 
larger  nTBunber  than  nanal  are  devoting  mnch  of  their  time  to  the  atndy  of  arithmedo. 

The  libraiy  la  one  of  the  most  eneouzaging  featnMa  of  prison  reform ;  lar  eonvielt 
have  been  aocustomed  to  read  bat  little  before  their  impriaonBenft^  bat  their  leiaue 
boon  affbrd  them  little  opportunity  for  any  thing  else,  in  oonaeqnanoe  of  which  theiy 
acquire  a  fondneas  for  books,  by  which  many  aooompliah  a  large  amount  of  reading 
in  the  ooorae  of  a  year. 

The  Bolitarj  cell  and  the  cats  are  employed  as  puniBhmentB  here. 

Delawabb. 

There  is  no  State  prison  in  Delaware.  PerBons  convicted  of  felo- 
nies are  confined  in  the  county  jail  at  New  Castle.  We  are  without 
information  touching  the  penal  affairs  of  the  State  for  1868. 

Flqbida. 

The  State  penitentiary  of  Florida  did  not  go  into  operation  till  the 
beginning  of  1869 ;  of  course,  there  could  be  no  report  for  1868.  The 
following  letters  from  OoL  Martin,  military  superintendent,  are  all 
we  eaa  offor  touching  State  prison  matters  in  Ilorida : 

State  Pjuiitiuitiaby,  Gsattahoogesb,  ¥la^} 

Atigud  Wh,  1860.        ( 

Bev.  E.  a  Wnm,  Gm*.  See.  if.  F.  P.  AeieeiaHm,  88  BlUe  Hoiin»  New  Toric, 

Dbam  8i»-l  am  in  reeelpt  of  a  eo|yy  of  the  report  of  the  Priflon  AflKieiaftloii  of  Kew 
York  for  the  year  186S»  for  wliieh  I  tender  my  thaaka. 

It  ia  to  iM  a  work  of  great  valne,  placed  aa  I  am,  withont  the  meana  of  obtaining 
Infoimatlon  aa  to  the  praetieal  workinga  of  the  ^raiiona  priaoaa  throngkoat  the 
eonntry, 

Onr  priaon  ia  barely  in  ita  ineiplen^,aiid  the  goTanmentof  it  being  on  aomowhal 
a  dUferent  plan  tiam  any  other  priaon  I  know  of,  in  laat  Jannary  I  aeat  yo«  a  eepy 
of  the  law  ealaWiahing  a  penitentiaiy,  and  for  the  govemment  thereei;  in  thia  Stacto. 
Aa  you  wiU  have  peroelTed,  it  ia  ecmdiMtod  atrietly  nader  a  miniaiy  oiganiaation, 
flommanded  by  a  edlonel,  eaptain  and  lientenant,  with  a  aoffielent  gnaid  and  noa- 
commlBBloned  offieera. 

The  pttaon  itaelf  waa  not  erected  for  a  priaon,  and  eonaeqnently  la  not  adapted  to 
the  porpoae.  It  waa  erected  for  a  United  Statea  anenal,  ia  aitoated  on  a  beanlifU 
eminence  about  a  mile  fktun  the  Ghattehoochee  river ;  the  bnildingaaie  of  brick ;  ihe 
ahopa  are  good ;  the  aqoare  inride  the  waUe  oontaina  four  acrea ;  the  waU  ia  eome 
twel^  feet  high;  the  boildinga  are  erected  <n  tta  waU;  the  main  boUding  la 
leOiM,  three  Btoriea;  the  windowaarelalge^andaotcloBBeno^fl^tlagetilertoaUow 
<»etoeaQhoelI  At  pipaant,  the  priaonem  araaU  eMiSned  in  one  room  at  night>  In 
the  day  they  are  worked,  erecting  a  aaw  and  griatmiH,  and  mannfoctariag  brick. 

We  have  not  yet  dedded  what  kind  of  oeU  to  «m^  whethor  heafy  plank,  brick  or 
lion.  AaIamadviaedatpreaant»IaminfovQrofinm,enaoeoimtafitaaafoty.deaB- 
lineasaadeoonoB^yof  qiaoew  I  Indooe  herewith  a  drenlar,  with  dmft  of  aa  Iron  eell, 
gotten  up  by  a  finn  in  New  Jeiaey  at  my  aaggealion>  I  wonld  be  mvA  pleaaed  to 
reeelTO  yoor  oplirion  of  it»  aa  waU  aa  a«y  other  aaggeiliiM  yoa  my  be  plaaaed  to 


I  haT>  at  piuaent  fifty  oonvicta  oonflned  hem,  foctj4lTe  of  whom  are  negioaa  and 
fiv«  iridtaw   Crimaa^  prineipaUy  laroany.    Abo«t  tea  can  rmd  and  rix  caa  viito 
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Thflj  aM  not  odiicaAed  la  arime,  and  vro  eaiUj  ooiitioUed» »  xapriamd  being  alwmys 
ftoffldeni*  save  in  one  caae  a  man  attem|»ted  to  eaoape  (ha  had  eaoaped  once  and  waa 
lecaptnred),  the  guard  bayoneted  him«  There  la  not  an  ordained  ndnister  of  any 
denomination  within  twenty  milea  of  the  prison.  We  have  no  books,  and  it  is  only 
from  sneh  good  men  as  wili  Tolnnteer  to  ride  over  twenty  miles  to  instroct  those 
poor,  nnliortiuiate  ereatores  that  they  can  get  a  word  of  cheer  or  a  glimpse  of  hope. 

Under  sneh  drcnmstanoes,  I  think  yon  will  admit  that  my  task  is  not  a  light  011& 
Bat  I  hope  tor  better  things  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  oare  and  edneation  of  onr  criminals,  and  to  thttt  end  will 
nrge  the  kgislatore,  at  Its  next  session,  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  your  reports  to  distxibnte  amongst  its  members  and  the  heads  of  depart* 
ments. 

Begging  yon  will  ezcnse  my  nnintentionally  long  letter, 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant, 

M.  MARTm, 
OW.  Oommanding  8,  P.  FJa. 

STATB  PBNITBnTIABt,  FlA.,) 

SepUmber  18, 1669.        f 
Bev.  E.  a  WiKBS,  Oor.  Sm,  Jffw  T&rk  Pri$M  AmoeiaHon,  88  Bible  ffoum,  N,  T. : 

Mt  DBAS  Sill— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  Inst.,  and  thank  yon  most 
heartUy  for  your  kind  ofbr  in  regard  to  the  testaments  and  books. 

There  are  bnt  nine  (0)  prisonen  who  can  read ;  some  twelve  others  are  learning. 
There  are  but  six  white  men  confined  here,  the  balance  are  plantation  negroes- 
crimes  principally  larceny,  and  fiye  for  murder.  I  have  got  two  ooUwed  men— one  a 
Baptist  and  the  other  a  Methodist— to  give  the  convicts  instruction  on  the  Sabbath. 
Testerday  we  established  our  Sunday  sobooL  Some  twenty  seem  anxious  to  do 
better,  and  to  me  appear  to  be  sincere.  Nearly  all  profess  religion,  but  I  have  little 
foith  in  their  pn/«Mi0fM.    IwuU  toteeths  fndL 

I  have  written  the  commissioner  of  the  Bu.  B,  F.  and  A.  Lands  ibr  this  State,  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  from  whom  I  expect  to  get  a  supply  of  books,  so  that 
we  can  hare  an  evening  school  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  cdls  has  been  put  under  the  control  cf  the  A4)u* 
tant-Oeneral,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  by  the  last  Legislature,  by  whom  the 
appropriation  was  made.  This  board  has  never  oiganiaed  yet,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  the  convicta  are  herded  together  at  night,  to 
the  great  iigury  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  The  health  of  the  prison  is  remarlt. 
ably  good.    Have  not  had  to  call  a  doctor  in  two  months. 

The  convicts  are  obedient  and  willing,  working  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  punish  but  one  severely  (tying  by  the  thumbs).  SoHtaiy  co»> 
finement  on  bread  and  water,  a  reprimand  in  presence  of  sll  the  convicts,  and  non- 
allowance  of  the  commutation  of  imprisonment  are  the  modes  of  punishment 
reacwted  to.  I  find  no  difficulty  In  c(mtrolling  prisoners  wYmbl  I  am  present,  but  our 
guard  are  disposed  to  be  at  times  overbearing,  and  at  otheis  careless  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Indeed,  they  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  prisoners.  They  are  all 
colored  men,  and  disposed  to  $/bnU  in  their  brief  authority. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  money,  and  another  to  put  it  in 
the  treasuiy.  Our  men  at  the  head  ai  the  State  government  have  got  affidis  into 
sseh  a  "  fix  "  that  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  funds  to  pay  for  provisions,  not  to 
speak  of  clothing  and  incidentals. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  and  again  thanking  yon  for  your  kind  assistance, 

IiemiJn 

Bespectfully  and  truly  your% 

AL  MABTIN,  CM.  Oom.  A  P. 
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The  condition  of  the  oonntj  jails  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
letter  and  petition  of  the  Hon.  C.  Thorston  Chasoi  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  the  State : 

OVFICB  OV  SUFKRLMTUI DKRT  OF  PUBEJO  iNirrKUOTiOIT,      ) 

TatjiAhawhct,  Flqbida,  JiUif  ifUh,  IW.f 
8e&retartf  of  the  Prison  jMoeiatian  : 

Dbab  Bib — Indowd  please  find  %  slip,  oontaining  »  brief  and  temperate  aapMl 
of  the  oondition  of  the  jails  in  this  State.  New  jails  are  being  erected.  Gan  joa 
not  snpplj  me  with  such  plans  and  spedfleations  as  wiU  enable  as  to  secnxe  prisons 
fit  for  oocnpancjT  I  need  not  spediy ;  you  know  what  is  wanted,  jon  wiU  aid  us 
materiaUj  and  benefit  humanity. 
I  shaU  talLe  pleasure  in  reciprodating  in  any  way. 

Very  truly, 

G.  THUBSTON  CHASE, 

SuperifUend&rU  FMic  InttrveHon. 

Tallahassee,  June  SI,  1869. 
To  the  HoMfMe  ihe  SeruUe  and  AMeetMy  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

The  undersigned,  a  dtisen  of  this  State,  begs  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
great  public  wrong,  and  prays  that  some  measures  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil. 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  petitioner,  by  personal  observatioii,  by  the 
presentment  of  grand  juries,  and  other  sources,  that  the  jails  in  this  State  are  unfit 
places  for  the  confinement  of  any  human  being. 

Some  of  them  are  not  secure,  and  to  prevent  inmates  from  escaping,  the  jailors 
are  compeUed  to  resort  to  measures  which  are  revolting  to  humanity  and  to  their 
own  feelings,  as  handcuflhig  and  chaining  the  prisoners  to  the  floor. 

In  some,  there  is  not  sufficient  protection  against  the  cold  storms  and  winds  of 
winter  or  the  excessive  heat  of  summer. 

From  others,  God's  priceless  blessings  of  light  and  air  are  almost  entirely  shut 
out,  making  these  prisons,  where  even  innocent  men  are  confined,  dismal  dens  de- 
serving of  aU  execration. 

As  a  general  thing,  they  are  badly  ventilated  and  not  weU  supplied  with  water 
as  a  protection  against  fire ;  nor  are  water  and  other  needfU  appliances  for  deanll- 
ness  and  decency  regarded  as  they  should  be.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  rooms  and 
the  bodies  of  the  men  become  infested  with  loathsome  vermin. 

Thoughtless  youth,  who  ignorantly  rush  into  criminality,  are  liable  to  be  thrust 
into  the  same  rooms  with  confirmed  old  reprobates,  burglars,  highwaymen  and  mur- 
derers, making  our  jails  schools  for  training  young  men  in  vice. 

A  thousand  petty  crimes  come  beibre  the  courts*  now,  which  were  formerly  dis- 
posed of  on  the  plantation  or  were  overlooked  by  the  citiiens.  Then,  the  jail  held  a 
secondary  place  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  Now,  it  is  the  open  sepulchre  into 
which  the  innocent  and  guilty  are  liable  to  be  forced  to  await  the  slow  coming  and 
delays  of  courts. 

The  system  for  the  correction  of  evil-doers  has  been  suddenly  changed,  but  the 
appliances  by  which  it  should  be  accompanied  have  not  yet  been  provided,  and  it 
may  become  a  grave  question  whether  the  present  system,  unless  speedily  improved, 
will  not  be  found  more  grievous  and  oppressive  upon  those  it  reaches,  than  the 
former,  which  it  has  superseded. 

No  complaint  is  made  against  courts  or  officers  of  justice.  Time  and  experienoe 
wiU  correct  irregularities  in  them  if  they  occur.  The  fault  is  with  the  juls.  Not 
with  the  old  ones  merely ;  the  newer  structures  are,  in  some  instances,  the  worst.  The 
plans  on  which  they  are  constructed  are  bad,  and  the  wrong  is  being  reproduced  in 
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ihote  ihftt  are  building.    Yet  the  cost  of  %  well-plaimed  Btmotme  would  he  no  more 
than  that  of  the  vilest  pziaon. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  good  plans  for  the  construction  of  jails  can  be 
procured  at  a  soiall  cost.  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays  that  measures  be 
adopted  at  an  early  day  to  procure  the  neceesaiy  plans  and  specifications,  and  that 
county  oommismoners  be  ftimished  with  copies  of  them  for  their  guidance.  Should 
this  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  the  legislative  body  which  authorises  the  construction 
of  Jails  may,  at  least,  give  some  general  directions  for  their  construction. 

c.  thitb6t0n  chase. 

Gbobgia. 

No  report  has  been  published — at  least  none  has  reached  ns — of 

the  State  penitentiary  of  G^rgia.    The  following  letters  from  Mr. 

Darnell,  the  keeper,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Ofiicb  or  THB  Principal  Kbhper  Gbobciza  PxNiTBimABT,) 
MiLLSDGBvnjjB,  Octcber  21, 1869.  ) 

BeT.  E.  C.  WiHBS,  88  Bible  Souse,  If.  T, : 

DSAB  SiBr— After  considerable  deUy  I  return  sheet  of  printed  questions,  with 
answers  annexed,  niade  out  as  nearly  correct  as  possibla  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  to  make  the  report  more  satisftctoiy,  but  the  whole  penitentiary  has  been 
leased  on  the  turming  out  qrstem,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  has  been 
almost  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  obtain  correct  statements  from  the 


AU  the  offices  of  the  institution  haye  been  abolished  except  that  of  prison 
keeper,  and  the  number  of  employ^  is  about  twenty-five,  who  are  employed  by  the 
lessees.    No  salariea  are  paid  but  the  salaiy  of  the  prison  keeper,  |2,000. 

Ko  " cost  per  capita'*  nor  " earnings  per  eapila"  can  be  given,  nor  can  any  esti- 
mate of  the  "earnings"  or  "expenditures*'  be  had,  for  the  reason  that  the  lessees 
are  to  relieve  the  State  of  all  expenses. 

Any  information  desired  on  the  subject  will  be  cheerfully  given,  if  possible  to 
obtain  it.    V^onld  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  work  on  State  prisons. 

Very  truly, 

JOHN  DARNELL, 

Principal  Keeper  Go.  PenUenliar$. 

Ofiiob  of  THB  Pbihcipal  Kbepbb  Gbob0ia  Penztentzabt,) 
MnjiBDGBViLLB,  Ifinefnbdr,  84, 1869.  ) 

E.  C.  WiRBS: 

Dbab  SiB^-Your  letter  of  16th  inst  has  been  received.  Book  also  received,  and 
am  well  pleased  with  it. 

"  Please  tell  me,"  you  say,  "  your  opinion  of  the  prindple  on  which  your  peniten- 
tiary is  conducted."  I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  this  question.  I  am 
unqualifiedly  and  unconditionally  opposed  to  it.  The  principle  of  "farming  out" 
State  prisons  is,  in  every  respect,  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  and  I  hope  may 
soon  be  abandoned.    Very  truly,  JOHN  DARNELL. 

Illhtoib. 

Thd  Byetem  of  prison  labor  employed  in  the  Illinois  penitentiaiy 
from  its  organization  to  the  year  1867,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centnry, 
was  that  known  as  ^^  leasing,''  or  ^^  farming  ont."  The  principle  of 
this  system  is  that  of  letting,  to  an  individual  or  firm,  the  prison  and 
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its  labor  daring  a  tenn  of  yean,  for  a  stipulated  annual  bonns  paid 
to  the  State,  the  leesee  paying  all  the  expensea  of  the  prison,  and 
having  control  of  its  discipline  as  well  as  its  industries — a  principle 
of  prison  management  utterly  yicious,  and  open  to  endless  abuses. 
This  syst«n  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature  in  1867 ;  a  Board  of 
three  State  Prison  Oommissioners  was  created,  having  general  powers 
of  control;  and  a  warden  appointed  by  them,  with  the  powers 
usually  inhering  in  that  office.  The  intention  was  to  introduce  the 
contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as  practised  in  this  and  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  new  law,  however,  had  limited  the  duration  of 
contracts  for  convict  labor  to  two  years,  and  it  was  found,  on  adver- 
tising for  bids,  that  contractors  were  unwilling  to  invest  money  in 
stock  and  machinery  for  so  short  a  term.  After  a  trial  of  two 
months,  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  let  the  labor  of  more  than 
105  prisoners,  and  of  these  at  only  fifty  and  fifty-one  cents  per  day. 
They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  arrangements  for  working 
the  convicts  on  State  account.  The  financial  results  for  the  seven- 
teen months  since  the  change  of  system  took  place  vrjjl  be  found  in 
the  statistical  table  embodied  in  this  paper.  Though  less  fisivorable 
than  could  have  been  wished,  they  are  as  much  so  perhaps  as  ought 
to  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  account  given 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves  is  in  these  words : 

With  the  aasiBtsnce  and  oo-operation  of  fkithfnl,  oompetent  and  Bkillfial  offloen  and 
employ^i  in  the  penitentiary,  we  hope  and  expect  to  be  able,  in  ftitnie  reports,  to 
make  a  more  favorable  exhibit  of  financial  and  refbrmatoiy  reaolts  than  at  present. 
It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  been  intmsted  with  a  great  saqterimmU — that 
we  have  had  only  seventeen  months,  nnder  nnikvorable  dreomstances^  in  which  to 
trj  the  new  system ;  that  daring  the  first  three  months,  while  vainly  endeavoring  to 
oontraet  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  the  institution  was  nnder  heavy  expense  without 
scarcely  any  earnings ;  that  a  large  expenditure  had  necessarily  to  be  made,  when 
finding  it  necessary  to  run  the  labor  of  the  institntion  on  liHate  account,  for  machinery, 
tools  and  stoci^;  that  the  rapid  and  continued  increase  of  convicts  rendered  a  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  operatinfir  ftdlities  of  the  shops  and  the  stock  of  raw 
material  to  be  worked  up,  absolutely  necessary ;  that  owing  to  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  State  machinery  and  heating  apparatus,  which  had  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  unfinished  condition  of  portions  of  the  institution,  which  have  now  been  com- 
pleted, at  great  expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  our  manufacturing  operations  were 
at  first  prosecuted  under  great  embarrassment ;  and  that  serious  damage  and  delays 
were  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  three  fires  within  the  Penitentiary  indosure, 
during  the  jMSt  year  ^  one  burning  the  stone  cutters'  shop,  one  destroying  the  truss- 
ing shop  of  the  cooperage  department,  and  another  consuming  a  dry-house  in  con- 
nection with  the  cooperage  department — unfortunate  but  apparently  unavoidable 
accidents.  These  droumstances  and  fkcts  must  not  be  overlooked  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  important  experiment  which  the  State  has  here  undertaken.  .We  ask  for  a 
dose  inspection  and  candid  criticism  of  our  administration  and  operations,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  trust  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  State  will  not 
expect  too  much  of  us.  We  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  do  the  best  that  could  be 
done.    We  have  squandered  none  of  the  people'ii  money,  and  have  studied  to  so 
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otginiM  md  ihftpe  the  tJBbin  of  Ma  inslftiillon  ts,  hy  proper  legldatiTe  enoouage- 
lB«iit  at  Hm  eoming  seMioii  of  the  General  Aieembly,  we  liiajr  at  an  early  day  place 
ft  upon  a  nlf^payin^,  lelf-eiietalnlng  baali^  bo  that  H  may  not  only  eeaae  to  be  a  tax 
vpOA  the  tfeanury,  hut  alao  be  prodnettTe  of  hnmanlidng,  Improring  and  leformlng 
TCBolts  vpos  the  eottTided  eriminal  offenders  of  onr  State.  We  feel  and  know  that 
much  good  has  been  done  here,  promotire  of  the  oatne  of  morality  and  for  the 
j«lbrmatloa  of  bad  and  deprared  men,  dming  the  past  ierenteen  moath0»  and  are 
equally  poeltlTe  that  mueh  mora  eatt  and  will  be  aeoompilihed  hereafter,  if  our  eflbrta 
are  anpported  and  our  anns  strengthened. 

We  ask  for  no  definite  amount  or  appropriation  for  the  next  two  years.  All  we 
atk  ifl^  that  the  membeia  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  will  do  as  yonr  exeellency  has 
done,  namely:  yisit  the  penitentiary,  examine  oareMly  and  tiioionghly  what  we 
hare  done  and  aro  doing,  and  Jodge  for  themselTes,  after  a  careful  inspection,  how 
much  money  is  actoally  reqnired  for  the  fature  snooessful  operations  of  the  extensiye 
works  of  the  institution.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  a  very 
inadequate  oonception  or  understanding  of  the  extent  of  this  penitentiary.  They  are 
not  awsre  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  United  States,  or  that,  with 
one  exception,  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  contiets  than  any  other  In  the  world. 
We  wish  that  the  people  could  know  and  appreciate  these  facts,  so  that  they  might, 
in  Justice  to  the  penitentiary  officers,  understand  better  than  they  now  do  where  the 
money  goes  to  that  is  here  invested,  and  the  character  and  results  of  the  immense 
works  here  quietly  but  vigorously  carried  out  from  morning  till  night  of  every  week 
day  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  the  hnsiness  card  of  the  iiistitution : 

[Ono  side.] 

Illinois  State  Penitentiaiy. 

(Photographic  view  of  the  institution.) 

Gso.  W.  Pebxihs,  Warden, 

[Bevene  side.] 
Oontractore  and  Jobbers  in 

MaCHIRB,   IV>]tOB  Aim   IV>UNDHT   WOBX, 

Wagons  and  Agricultural  Implements, 

Cooperage,  Cane  Seat  Chairs,  Bustle  Settees  and  Chairs, 

Harnesses,  Horse  Collan,  Brooms,  Willow  Ware, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Cut  Stone,  Dimension  Stone,  Bridge  Stone,  Flagging,  Bubble  and  Bip  Bap. 

ty  special  attention  given  to  Iron  Work  for  Jails* 

Contaacts  solicited. 

The  Oommissionera  exprees  themselves  as  in  decided  hostility  to 
the  contract  syBtem  of  prison  labor : 

We  have  serions  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  hiring  the  labor  of  convicts  to  con- 
tractors^ The  system  is  fruitful  of  trouble  and  mischief,  and  renders  strict  discipline 
next  to  impossible.  In  this  institation,  more  annoyance  and  conftislon  attend  ot 
orig^te  in  the  two  contract  shops,  employing  only  about  100  convicts,  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  penitentiary.  Contractors  insist  upon  their  right  to  employ  their 
own  dtixen  foremen— men  who  have  no  direct  Interest  in  the  general  discipline  or 
welfture  of  the  institution  —  and  that  the  convicts  shall,  during  working  hours,  be 
under  their  supreme  control.  There  is  not,  unfi«quently,  a  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  contractors  and  the  officers — the  former  exacting  too  many  privileges, 
and  the  latter  finding  it  Impossible  to  secure  good  discipline  and  a  systematic  gov- 
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eniment^  iinleM  the  priaon  rales  end  v^gnlstknie  ere  of  nnifana  mpplkatioii  end 
efiect  thioughout  the  entin  institution*  The  ezperienoe  And  yiews  of  sll  pnotiosl 
prison  officen^  with  whom  we  have  convened  npon  the  salject,  eoinctde  with  aian  In 
this  matter.  Vsr  better  woold  it  be  if  the  State,  entirelj  abolishing  the  oontiaet 
labor  qrstem,  would  operste  the  entire  labor  of  the  instatition,  thos  enabling  the 
prison  offioem  to  govern  aU  the  inmates  aooording  to  a  uniform  ijstem,  without  out- 
side interference.  Then  could  thorough  discipline  be  secured,  and  more  satis&etoiy 
results  as  to  behavior  and  improvement  be  obtained. 

It  seems  that,  at  its  last  biennial  session,  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  prison  for  boys  and  young  men  con- 
victed of  felonies,  and  we  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  following  extract: 

Some  of  the  courts  continue  to  sentence  mere  boys  to  this  Institution.  We  trust  that 
the  act  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  correction  and  reforming  of 
juvenile  oflfbnderSy  passed  by  the  last  Qeneral  Assembly,  but  which  tailed  to  become 
operative,  will  become  a  law  and  a  fact,  for  the  b&efit  of  soch  boys,  whose  impris- 
onment and  association  here  with  experienced  and  hardened  criminals  must  neces- 
sarily be  unfavorable  to  their  reform. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  administered  is 
seen  in  the  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners ; 

Our  iTstem  is  one  of  kindness  and  humanity.  It  is  our  desire,  as  weU  as  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  not  to  punish  convicts  with  needless  severity — ^to  govern  rather  by 
IdndnesB  than  by  tyrannical  or  severe  measures.' 

In  a  similar  spirit  are  these  remarks  of  the  warden : 

Our  plan  of  disdpline  is  based  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  Justice  and  right. 
No  matter  what  a  man's  crime  or  antecedents  may  have  been,  his  treatment  here  is 
governed  wholly  by  his  own  good  or  iU  behavior.  His  rights,  limited  though  they 
may  be,  are  sacredly  respected ;  cruelty  and  injustice  never  effected  a  reform,  and 
unless  the  prison  officer  can  gain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  convict,  he  has 
mistaken  his  calling  most  emphaticsUy. 

The  report  of  the  chaplain  is  fall  of  interest.  We  append  the 
following  extracts : 

In  entering  on  the  ecene  of  my  duties,  I  found  one  vast  field  of  moral  desolation. 
The  subject  of  religion  was  repulsive  and  hateftil  to  a  great  minority  of  the  convicts. 

In  fuU  sympathy  with  the  administrative  officers  of  the  prison  in  their  efibrts  to 
draw  the  prisoners  firom  their  wretchedness  by  kindness  and  the  manifestation  qf  a 
warm  interest  in  their  welfkre,  I  soon  had  the  satisfiiUstion  of  seeing  a  growing  inter- 
est and  frankness  on  the  part  of  these  hitherto  intractable  men. 

By  contiasting  their  suiferings  and  adversity  with  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  those  whose  honest  industry  had  procured  them  homes  of  comfort  and  refinement^ 
the  conviction  was  soon  forced  upon  them  that  vhe  past  had  been  an  error.  It  was 
not  then  difficult  to  show  them  that  all  opportunity  of  emending  their  lives  was  not 
)ost ;  but  with  the  temptations  that  would  beset  them,  no  reasonable  hope  of  reform 
mation  could  be  entertained  that  was  not  founded  on  the  thorough  regeneration  of 
the  heart. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  first  year  of  my  labors  many  hopeful  conversions  inclined 
me  to  take  such  measures  as  would  cause  the  infiuence  of  these  results  to  operate  on 
9thera    To  this  end  I  determined  (not  without  many  misgivings)  to  organise  a 
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dirirtittn  Mctety  Mnong  the  priaonen.  Beginning  from  a  small  origin,  this  lodekj 
una  lapidljr  enlarged,  nntil  it  now  embn^ee  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of 
oonvieta.  Aaide  from  its  actual  membewhip,  its  infloence  oret  a  great  minority  of 
the  men  is  of  the  most  elevating  charaoter.  Doabtless,  as  in  many  other  Ohristian 
societies,  some  of  its  members  simulate  a  change  they  haye  not  experienced.  Bat 
most  of  them  are  leading  devoat  and  exemplary  lives. 

This  sodety  was  organised  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1868,  with  fifteen  membeni 
I  dared  to  hope,  at  this  time,  that  it  wonld  be  enlarged  to  forty  or  fifty  members  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  result  shows  that  my  hopes  were  more  than  realised 
within  the  first  month. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  society: 

Nsaber  of  iMBben  leoalved • ttl 

**  "       dlicbMged ftom pilaon ^ IT 

»»  "        pardoned 18 

••       deceased 6 

**  **       ezpeUedforcaiue 14 

40 

Preieiit  total Sit 

It  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  that  the  services  of  this  society  are  held  without 
the  presence  of  the  guards.  But  the  power  of  religion  over  its  members  is  such 
that  no  inclination  to  abuse  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  them  has  been  manifested. 
On  the  contrary,  th^  seem  to  yle  with  each  other  in  demonstrating  to  their  oflicers 
that,  under  the  influence  of  their  Christian  professions^  they  mi^  be  trusted. 

It  is  my  custom  to  hold  three  services  each  Sabbath ;  first,  a  sermon  to  the  assem- 
bled male  convicts,  in  the  morning ;  after  which,  a  society  meeting,  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  prison  church ;  a  sermon  to  the  female  convicts,  in  the  afternoon, 
closes  my  public  services  for  the  day.  Aside  from  these  labors,  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice to  devote  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  and  evening  to  visiting  the  convicts  in 
their  cells,  distributing  religious  papers,  tracts,  etc 

The  law  requires  the  chaplain  to  become  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  convicts.  In  pursuance  of  my  duties  as  such  I  have  met  with  fair 
success.  To  visit  the  prisoners  at  their  cells  I  find  to  be  the  only  practicable  method 
of  instruction,  since  it  would  be  impolitic  to  attempt  to  organise  them  in  classes. 
About  one  hundred  of  the  convicts  have  learned  to  read  and  write  ^  fifty  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  speU.  There  are  now  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  under 
instruction  in  arithmetic ;  these  comprise  such  only  as  had  no  previous  instruction 
in  this  branch.  Aside  from  those  who  have  been  under  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  others  have  received  such  instruction  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  Most  of  those  who  came  in  with  a  limited  education  have  manifested  a  desire 
to  improYe  themselves.  These,  however,  haye  not  received  as  much  attention  as 
those  entirely  destitute  of  education.  On  the  whole,  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  that 
fully  as  much  has  been  effected  in  this  direction  as  was  sntidpated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  labors. 

Nor  can  we  withhold  the  following  tefitimonj  to  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  this  officer.  It  is  from  the  report  of  the  board  of 
oommiBeioners : 

We  respeetftilly,  and  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  satisfaction  and  gratification,  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  penitentlaiy  chaplain.  He  has  labored  with  assiduity,  and 
displayed  a  degree  of  devotion  and  seal  in  his  work,  during  the  past  seventeen 
months  of  his  official  charge,  that  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 
He  works  night  and  day,  spending  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  penitentiary,  mingling 
among  the  convicts,  encouraging  them  with  good  words  while  at  work,  imparting 
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erhood,"  eompoBed  of  180  memben,  all  eonTictt,  many  of  whom  liaTo  found  ledemp 
tion  in  the  blood  of  the  huah,  the  forgiTenew  of  their  ■iiiB. 

Take  it  altogether,  as  to  finance,  discipline,  molality  and  reUgions  Inflaenoe,  we 
think  we  have  the  model  prison  of  the  United  States. 

However,  with  aU  onr  moral  health  and  prosperity,  we  oannot  glre  anj  eredlt  to 
the  contract  system,  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  which  are  to  render  inoperative  aad 
abortive  the  agencies  emplojed  for  the  mental  and  moral  coltore  of  the  oonvieCa; 
bat,  with  that  vnlHendly  influence  to  oppose,  we  have  succeeded  to  an  extent  exceed- 
ing, indeed,  onr  own  expectations^  while  the  advocates  of  the  lash  and  brutal  ibrce  ^ 
are  oompeUed  to  admit  tliat  the  humane  administiation  of  CoL  Shnler  Is  a  dedded 

suooesa, 

JOHN  W.  SUIiUVAN, 


Further  information  of  the  present  state  of  this  prison  we  have 
from  a  reliable  soarce,  which,  however,  must  be  anonymous  to  the 
reader.  It  is  from  a  oommunication  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal  of 
a  recent  date.    The  writer  says : 

During  a  recent  vidt  to  LouisviUe,  we  missed  a  train  on  the  return,  and  concluded 
to  modify  the  weariness  of  waiting  for  the  next  by  dropping  down  to  the  peniten- 
tiary and  paying  a  visit  to  Colonel  Shuler  and  his  large  and  constantly  increasing 
family.  We  arrived  at  the  prison  afl^r  working  hours,  but  Colonel  Shuler  very 
kindly  sliowed  us  through  the  establishment.  Tike  Colonel  has  introduced  a  new 
system  of  government  at  the  penitentiaiy— that  of  kind  treatment,  expostulation, 
reasoning  and  personal  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  the  convict,  instead  of  the  oath, 
the  bludgeon,  the  cat,  and  other  brutal  treatment.  The  result  has  been  looked  for- 
ward  to  with  no  little  anxiety.  It  was  feared  that  Colonel  Shuler,  like  other  enthur 
elastic  men,  had  overestimated  the  advantages,  while  he  foiled  to  comprehend  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  new  dispensation ;  but  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  now 
dlapsed  to  Judge  of  its  merits  by  actual  and  practical  results.  The  touchstone  of 
experience  has  been  applied,  and  Colonel  Shuler's  ideas  have  proved  to  be  pure  gold, 
instead  of  dross.  Cheerfulness,  ambition  and  hope  have  taken  the  place  of  sullen 
ness  in  many  a  convict's  breast,  and  the  health,  morals  and  discipline  of  the  prison 
have  been  improved.  Colonel  S.  makes  it  a  point  to  know  every  man  in  the  prison, 
and  something  of  his  history.  Being  naturally  a  Judge  of  human  nature,  with  nnur 
sual  capacity  for  government,  his  success  has  been  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. He  has  tamed  all  the  incorrigibles  in  the  prison,  and  finds  kind  treatment, 
with  such  punishments  as  the  baU  and  chain  and  the  dark  cells,  more  efficacious  than 
the  cat  The  men  are  healthier,  quieter  and  do  their  work  better,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  influence  of  Blr.  Sullivan,  the  moral  instructor,  they  are  improving 
their  minds,  and  acquiring  a  healthy  ambition  to  become  something  better  than 
thieves  when  their  terms  of  imprisonment  expire. 

The  influence  of  tliis  system  on  one  of  the  greatest  desperadoes 
in  the  prison  is  thus  sketched : 

From  a  desperate,  morose,  sullen  IbUow,  addicted  to  aU  sorts  of  outbreaks,  he  haa 
become  well  behaved  and  trusty,  and  enjoys  to  the  fuUest  extent  the  confidence  of 
the  officers.  It  is  cheering  to  notice  that  he  has  never,  in  the  slightest,  abused  this 
confidence. 

Another  effect  of  the  present  warden's  treatment  of  his  men  ia 
seen  in  the  following  statement : 
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Among  ihe  negio  eonTiete  la  old  Peter  Palmer,  wnleneed  for  twentg^one  Tears, 
whoee  time,  oolmting  the  disoooat  for  good  behavior,  expliea  next  July.  The  other 
da/,  Peter  dog  ap  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and  gave  it  to  Colonel  Shnler  to  keep 
for  him  nntil  hie  time  waa  out.  Peter  says  he  was  always  afiidd  to  trust  his  treasore 
to  the  keeping  of  others,  bat,  'fore  God,  he  believes  Colonel  Bhnler  is  an  honest 


We  offer  a  graphic  picture  of  the  conyictB  going  to  their  evening 
repast: 

The  sight  of  the  convicts  going  to  sapper  was  an  interesting  one.  The  varions 
detachments  marching  past  at  lock-step,  each  convict  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
sfaoolder  of  his  fellow,  presented  the  appearance  of  enormous  striped  centipedes, 
slowly  crawling  along.  In  the  dining  hall  everything  was  orderly  and  quiet.  The 
convicts  had  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  ate  it  without  any  con- 
fusion. 

It  seems  they  have  a  character  in  the  prison  among  the  female 
inmates,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following : 

Of  course,  we  could  not  come  away  without  seeing  Mrs.  Clem,  the  lioness  of  the 
institution.  We  found  Mrs.  C.  in  the  female  department,  looking  well  and  cheerful, 
^e  was  dressed  in  plain  calico,  neatly  fitted,  with  a  trifle  of  white  linen  about  the 
throat.  She  is  hopeful  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  provide  a  way  out  of  her  diffi- 
culty, and  complains  that  the  newspapers  pursue  her  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  She  pointed  to  her  c6U,  and  jocularly  told  us  to  go  in  and  examine  the 
**  spring  mattress  "  upon  which  the  papers  represented  her  as  sleeping,  and  the  vel- 
vety Brussels  upon  which  her  dainty  feet  trod.  We  found  her  cell  neatly  but  not 
gaudily  furnished,  the  spring  mattress  beinig  stuffed  with  dean  straw.  Mrs.  Clem 
also  denied  the  soft  impeachment  of  going  a-fishing,  not  that  she  is  any  too  good  to 
do  it,  but  merely  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history.  Confinement  does  not  seem  to 
tell  upon  her,  and  she  is  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  oi  getting  oat  in  a  short  time. 

The  ordinary  panishments  nsed  in  this  prison  are  privation  of 
privileges  and  loss  of  time  gained  by  good  conduct ;  occasionally 
the  ball  and  chain  ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  ^^  cats." 

The  convicts  are  permitted  to  write  to  their  friends  as  often  as 
they  please,  Qn  condition  of  good  behavior ;  for  violation  of  mles 
they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  for  a  month.  This  is  found  a 
strong  aid  to  discipline. 

On  funeral  occasions,  all  convicts,  not  employed  on  contracUy  go  in 
procession  to  the  grave,  accompanied  by  the  warden,  chaplain,  and 
such  other  officers  as  can  be  spared.  The  exercises  at  the  grave  con- 
sist of  singing,  prayer,  and  brief  remarks  by  the  chaplain.  The  con- 
tract system,  it  will  be  observed,  at  this  point,  as  at  all  others, 
opposes  itself  to  the  moral  and  religious  agencies  by  which  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  convict  might  be  improved. 

2.  NcTthem  Prison. 

.  The  report  of  this  prison  for  1868  contains  litde  that  is  of  general 
interest.    It  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  an  account  of  efforts  made  to 
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let  the  labor  of  the  pruoners,  which^  to  a  yery  great  extent|  proved 
iinsiicceflsfal,  insomaoh  that,  in  the  aggregate,  about  one-half  of  the 
prison  labor  remained  unemployed  throughout  the  year.  In  con- 
Beqnence  of  the  enforced  idlenefiB  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
men,  the  financial  exhibit  for  1868  is  much  less  favorable  than  that 
of  the  Boothem  prison,  and  less  bo  than  that  of  this  prison  forthe 
preceding  year. 

The  office  of  chaplain  was  vacant  at  the  date  of  the  report  for 
1867.  It  has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bev.  Aaron 
Wood,  bnt  this  gentleman  gives  no  report  whatever  of  his  labors,  or 
their  results.  Upon  the  whole,  the  report  of  this  prison  is  a  meagre 
one,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  present  state  of  social  scienoe  in  the 
department  of  prison  discipline. 

Iowa. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  State  prison  of  Iowa  shows  progress  in 
the  right  direction.  On  the  subject  of  prison  punishments,  Mr. 
Heisey,  warden  of  the  prison,  says : 

In  Mcx>rdaiioe  with  mj  soggostion,  the  LegiiUtnre  authoriied  the  trMtmflnt  hf 
oonfinement  in  a  dark  cell,  and  bread  and  water  diet,  of  offenders  against  the  rales 
of  the  prison.  After  the  beat  reflection  I  eoold  give  the  snbject,  I  determined,  daring 
the  past  jmx,  to  abolish  entirely  the  mode  of  punishment  by  "  the  degrading  and 
cruel  laah."  ExpeiiencethnsfarhasfoUyjastifled  the  hnmanitarian  idea.  Efficient, 
complete  discipline  has  been  maintained.  Is  aU  the  while  maintained,  withoat  the 
oat-o'-nine>tails;  and  I  am  thoronghly  convinced  that  this  hardi  measore  of  pnniah- 
ment  is  as  nnneoesiaiy  as  it  is  cruel  and  barbarons. 

Of  the  excellent  results  of  a  recently  oiganijsed  Snnday  school, 
disciplinary  as  well  as  otherwise,  he  remarks : 

Of  the  same  general  natore  may  be  set  down  a  new  means  of  instnictlon,  and,  as 
it  has  happily  resulted,  a  powerful  auxiUaiy  in  discipline,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
prison  Sabbath  school^  This  school  was  orgsniaed  on  Snnday,  May  9, 1869.  GoTemor 
Merrill  had  particularly  recommended  it,  and  the  good  people  of  Fort  Madison 
earnestly  seconding  the  suggestion,  it  was  inaugurated  at  the  time  stated.  The 
results  have  been  beneficent  and  only  beneficent,  fW>m  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  The  school  has  had  an  eflbot  &Torable  to  the  good  spirits  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  convicts  which  must  be  pronounced  remarkable.  The  school  is  conducted  sa 
Sabbath  schools  generally  are  conducted,  the  citizens  of  Fort  ICadison  showing  their 
interest  in  it  by  supplying,  every  Sunday,  sufficient  teachers  to  conduct  the  school, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  to  take  part  in  the  lessons,  and  by  their  presence 
manifest  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
men.  It  Is  but  my  plain  duty  to  express  hearty  gratitude  to  the  governor  of  the  State 
for  his  suggestions  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  citiaens  of  Fort  Madison  who  have  kindly 
aided  in  the  practical  success  of  the  school.  That  it  has  a  good  effect  upon  all  the 
convicts,  and  a  specially  good  effect  upon  most  of  them,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
The  wonderfuUy  good  effect  is  seen  in  these  remarkable  facts: 

1.  There  is  less  punishment  required  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  prison  now, 
l^  more  than  one-half,  than  before  the  ofganiiation  of  the  schooL 
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2.  The  ]n«&  do  mora  Md  tetter  work  in  the  tbopt  than  befoce  the  school  wm 
organiied. 

8.  All  the  ofiELoen  of  the  institatloa  tettiQr  to  the  better  dispcNiitiQn  of  the  mea 
uniyerBallj. 

If  these  things  shall  eontinue,  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  dlsoover^  meena  of 
prison  discipline  is  the  Chiistinn  Sabbeth  school. 

The  chaplain,  Bey.  Joseph  McDowell,  adds  his  testimony  in  these 
words: 

♦ 

The  soooess  of  our  religions  instructions  has  been,  1^  the  blessing  of  God,  suoh  as 
to  give  a  confldent  hope  that  practical  good  has  been  aooompllshed.  When  I  com- 
menced my  labors*  there  were  thirty-four  oonyiets  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
They  were  taught  as  weU  as  could  be  done  with  the  yery  limited  accommodations 
Ibr  the  purpose,  but  since  the  organisation  of  the  Sabbath  school  they  have  made 
great  progress.  Twelve  of  them  can  now  read  quite  understandlngly  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  all  the  others  are  rapidly  improving. 

The  Sabbath  school  has  indeed  had  a  marked  efibct  upon  all  the  oonvicts.  There 
la  a  noticeable  reformation  in  all  of  them,  to  be  directly  traced  to  the  practical  inaa- 
guration  of  the  school.  From  all  I  can  discover,  not  a  few  of  the  men  are  hopeAilly 
changed  for  the  better.  In  this  great  work  of  the  Sabbath  school,  officers*  guards 
and  contractors  have  shown  a  deep  interest,  the  most  of  them  being  always  present 
to  assist  in  the  instructions.  It  is  a  &ct  worthy  of  special  mention,  that  the  con- 
tractors have  always  accorded  to  me  every  kindness  and  seconded  every  effiirt  I  have 
made  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  men,  not  objecting  to  my  labors^ on  any 
occadon  when  I  have  thought  proper — among  them,  when  their  time  was  at  the 
dispossl  of  the  contractors. 

The  results  in  religious  instruction  cannot  be  added  up  like  sums  in  arithmetic ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  instructions  here  given  have  been  blessed,  and,  we 
may  hope,  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  future  that  shall  be  plainly  manifest. 

The  liberality  of  the  contractors,  as  stated  above,  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  noticeable,  as  being  in  snch 
aharp  contrast  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  holding 
this  relation  to  the  labor  of  the  convicts. 

E^AirsAS. 

The  report  of  the  officers  of  tlie  Kansas  State  prison,  for  1868,  is 
an  interesting  and  encoaraging  doonment.  It  shows  that  the  prison 
is  making  healthy  progress,  both  as  regards  the  theory  and  practice 
of  penitentiary  discipline.  The  administration  has  been  changed  in 
its  personnel  during  the  year,  and  the  change  appears  to  have  been  a 
decided  gain  to  the  institntion.  The  board  of  directors,  in  their 
report,  say : 

The  books  of  the  institution  were,  at  that  time  [via.,  when  they  assumed  charge, 
«  &et  to  which  we  also  directed  attention  in  our  last  report],  in  a  vety  unintelligible 
condition,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  institution  was  formerly  trans- 
acted partly  by  the  warden  and  partiy  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

They  add : 

Through  the  untiring  eflbrts  and  aUlity  of  the  new  derk.  Freeman  Bell,  older  has 
been  brought  out  of  cWs,  and  the  books  are  now  intelligible  and  in  a  satis&ctozy 
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oonditioii.  The  oonditioB  of  the  prison,  under  the  able  nutncgement  of  the  wuden, 
J.  L.  Philbrick,  le  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  congratulate  the  State  on  harin^ 
seeored  the  services  of  a  man  so  peculiarly  adajyted  to  perform  the  daties  of  this 
responsible  position;  assisted  bj  his  deputy,  H.  Hopkins*  the  best  Interests  of  th« 
State  will  ^  advanced  by  their  supervicdon. 

Mr.  Philbrick  thus  expresseB  his  views  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
farm  labor  in  a  prison : 

Last  spring,  deeming  that  the  interests  of  the  State  demanded  some  land  for  till- 
ing, I  rented  about  fourteen  acres,  at  seven  dollars  per  acre.  Tliis  ground  was  plowed, 
planted,  worked  and  harvested  entirely  hj  convicts,  and  the  proceeds  from  it  are: 

1,060  bushels  of  potatoes*  at  50  cents $590 

24  bushels  of  beans,  at  |8 73 

700  heads  of  cabbages,  at  8  cents 21 

And  other  vegetables  amounting  to. 00 

9678 

Thus  It  will  be  seen,  notwithstanding  we  had  a  veiy  bad  season  for  late  vegeta- 
bles, on  account  of  the  grasshoppers,  this  was  a  profitable  investment ;  and  I  do  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  board  will  use  their  influence  with  the  Legislature  in  getting 
them  to  grant  the  authority  and  means  to  purchase  more  fiurming  land  for  the  insti- 
tution, knowing  that  the  interests  of  the  State  cannot  be  better  advanced  than  by 
making  such  a  purchase.  As  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  in  one  of  my  monthly 
reports,  I  will  not  again  go  into  details,  but  will  simply  say  that  all  of  the  grain  and 
vegetables  needed  on  the  premises,  both  for  convicts  and  horse-feed,  can  be  raised 
with  but  trifling  expense  to  the  State,  if  we  only  had  the  ground ;  and  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  institution  can  be  made  self  sustaining  in  any  other  way ;  but 
by  raising  all  of  its  own  produce,  at  least  $10,000  can  be  saved  per  annum. 

These  remarks  tonch  only  the  question  of  the  pecuniary  value  of 
agricultural  labor  of  imprisoned  convicts ;  but  Mr.  Organ,  late  super- 
intendent of  liberated  convicts  in  Ireland,  has  shown  that  it  has  even 
a  higher  value  as  respects  their  reformation,  its  moral  influence  being 
most  bracing  and  salutary. 

The  following  observations  by  Mr.  Philbrick  on  the  qualifications 
of  officers,  on  the  means  of  securing  permanently  the  services  of  such 
as  prove  themselves  competent,  on  the  true  end  and  method  of  prison 
discipline,  on  the  intellectual  and  disciplinary  value  of  prison  libra* 
ries,  and  on  the  evil  effects  of  unduly  short  sentences  and  of  the 
almost  universal  expectation  and  scramble  for  pardon  among  convicts, 
are  pertinent  and  timely : 

The  officers  connected  with  the  prison  at  this  time  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to 
fidthfttUy  discharge  their  duties,  but  during  the  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  prison 
several  changes  have  taken  place  among  them,  some  because  the  pay  was  not  suffi- 
ciently remunerative,  while  others  have  been  discharged  because  they  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  control  convicts,  the  reformation  of  a  couTict  being  the 
great  aim  in  view.  Brute  force  alone  will  not  answer,  and  muscular  power  is  only 
one  of  the  essentials ;  a  good  officer  must  have  a  clear  intellect,  a  sound  Judgment 
and  a  perfect  control  over  his  own  temper  at  all  times  to  enable  him  to  act  quickly. 
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finnlj  Mid  jnrtly,  ia  order  that  the  proper  difldpline  maj  be  maintained  which  is  io 
Bieee00tti7  in  an  inatitntion  of  thia  kind.  Such  men  can  oanallj  oommand  more  pay 
than  thegr  get  heie,  and,  if  the j  come  at  all,  their  ataj  ia  short,  and  hj  the  time  they 
hare  become  aofflfiiently  acquainted  with  the  priaon  and  conyiota  to  be  naefnl,  they 
have  aecaied  aitnationa  or  engaged  in  aome  kind  of  bfudneaa  where  they  can  get 
more  for  their  aendoea ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  offlcen  jnat  appointed,  entirely 
anaoqnalnted  with  the  dladpline  and  bnaineaa  of  an  inatitntion  like  thia,  ahonld  not 
leoeive  the  aame  oompenaation  for  their  aervioee  that  offioera  do  who  have  aerved  one 
or  two  yeata;  and  in  order  that  the  offioera  who  htre  proved  themaelrea  properly 
qualified  1^  natme  and  expesienoe  may  be  retained,  I  wonld  recommend  that  all  who 
aerve  one  year  ahonld  have  their  aalavy  increaaed  one  hnndred  dollars,  and  those 
who  aenre  two  yeara  two  hundred,  making  the  aalary  for  the  first  year  fire  hondred 
doUara,  the  aaoond  year  aix  handled  dollars,  and  the  third  year  aeren  hundred  dollars. 
This,  I  think,  would  stimulate  them  to  retain  their  office  by  faithfully  discharging 
their  duties,  and  would  at  all  timea  keep  a  number  of  old  officera,  who  by  their 
experience  (other  things  being  equal)  are  worth  more  to  the  State  than  any  new  or 
inexperienoed  one  can  possibly  be.  One  officer  who  haa  learned  the  nature  and  dia- 
posiUon  of  the  conviets  can  omtrol  more  with  safety,  and  maintain  better  discipline 
and  get  along  with  less  trouble  with  the  prisoners,  than  two  new  ones  can.  Hence 
I  belieTe  it  ia  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  State  to  retain  them  even  by  increasing 
their  salaries. 

There  are  now  in  the  library  about  Itve  hundred  Toiumes  of  useful  reading  mat- 
ter, one  hundred  and  sixteen  cf  which  have  been  added  this  year,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  the  oonTicka  confined  here  manifeat  great  interest  in  it.  By  a  very  wise 
provision  of  the  law  pa  sand  last  winter,  three  hundred  dollars  from  visitors'  fees  and 
earnings  of  the  prison  were  set  apart  annually  for  the  purchase  of  a  library.  Thia 
will  in  ttane  produce  one  both  creditable  to  the  State  and  usefol  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institution. 

A  well  selected  libraiy  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  connected  with  it,  for  it  not  only  aida  the  convict  in  gaining  useful  knowledge 
which  will  prove  a  benefit  to  him  when  discharged,  but  materially  assists  the  officers 
in  maintaining  that  diadpline  without  which  a  prison  life  would  prove  intolerable,  and 
all  of  ita  influences,  instead  of  tending  to  reform,  would  be  wholly  demoralizing,  making 
the  bad  worse  and  the  extremely  vicious  still  more  vile.  Many  people  think  that  is 
the  result  of  all  prisons.  That  some,  in  times  gone  by,  may  have  been  so  conducted 
as  to  produce  such  results  may  be  true ;  but  all  are  not  so,  and  I  feel  confident,  by 
the  time  another  year  rc^  around,  Ood  helping  me  in  my  endeavors,  that  I  will  be 
able  to  ahow  to  the  people  of  Kansas  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  convicts  of  this 
fnstitution  have  been  reformed  and  are  following  honorable  occupations  and  gaining 
honest  livings  than  have  been  turned  out  from  any  other  institution  in  the  country. 
That  evety  man  in  the  institution  will  be  reformed  is  impossible,  but  \  believe  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  ail  that  are  discharged  now,  and  are  to  be  discharged  the  ensuing 
year,  will  become  honest  men  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  I  find  to  contend  with  among  the  convicts  is  the  everlast- 
ing sutject  of  pardon.  This  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  nearly  every 
convict  in  the  penitentiary.  A  majority  of  all  the  letters  written  by  the  convicts' 
friends  outside  dwell  upon  the  theme,  and  imply  that  their  pardon  is  the  only  thing 
lacking  to  make  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  perfectly  happy.  Many  of  the 
parties  applying  for  pardons  are  ready  to  join  a  vigilance  committee  and  help  hang 
a  man  for  stealing  a  horse,  while  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  who  will  use 
all  of  their  infiuence  in  getting  a  convict  pardoned  (who  is  under  sentence  of  one  or 
two  years)  when  he  haa  been  here  but  three  or  four  months.  Again,  the  friends  in 
most  cases  represent  that  the  oonviet  Is  ianooeat,  that  the  guilty  one  has  not  been 
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arrostad,  etc,  when  the  oonTiot  himself  had  already  coDfeaied  his  goUt  to  me,  and 
expressed  sonow  for  his  crime  and  the  shame  faroaght  upon  himself  and  ftmilj,  thita 
making  the  convict  (if  any  difibrenoe  between  them)  the  most  honorable  of  the  two ; 
still  he  wants  to  be  and  is  all  the  time  thinking  that  he  will  be  pardoned. 

This  keeps  him  oheasj  and  irritable  aboat  his  work,  manifesting  in  every  thing 
that  he  does  a  restless  duqwsition,  unpleasant  to  his  fellow  oonviets  and  in  some  cases 
causing  them  to  get  punished  for  misconduct,  all  inconsequence  of  this  evil  influence 
upon  their  minds.  This  not  only  prevents  that  reformation  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  community  and  the  welfare  of  the  convict  when  he  is  released  from  prisony 
but  places  the  officers  of  the  institution  in  a  fidae  position,  for  most  of  the  convicta 
think  that  they  only  need  the  recommendation  of  the  warden  or  deputy  to  be  dia- 
charged ;  hence,  neither  the  warden  nor  any  other  officer  has  that  power  over  the 
mind  and  actions  of  the  convict  that  he  ought  to  and  would  have,  if  it  were  not  lor 
this  continual  idea  of  pardon. 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  class  in  the  community  who  seem  to  make  this  branch  of 
business  a  specialty,  and  have  manifested  a  great  interest  in  getting  oonviets  par- 
doned ;  but,  so  far,  I  have  never  known  them  to  intercede  for  any  one,  unless  the 
convict  or  a  friend  who  was  come-at-able  had  money,  showing  their  judgment  to  be 
that  poverty  is  a  crime  and  must  be  punished. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  became  an  officer  in  a  penal  institution,  and  waa 
connected  with  a  prison  several  years,  and  since  that  time  have  been  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  difi^rent  prisons  in  this  country,  and  wUl  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  hardly  a  man,  whose  experience  with  prison  life  and  convicts  entitles  him 
to  consideration,  but  will  sustain  me  in  saying  that  pardons^  as  a  general  thing, 
produce  more  evils  than  they  do  good ;  for  while  one  may  be  made  happy  by  it, 
hundreds  are  made 'miserable,  for  they  think,  and  in  most  cases  know,  that  they  are 
as  much  entitled  to  one  as  the  party  was  who  received  it.    That  there  are  some  eaaea 
that  ought  to  be  pardoned  I  do  not  deny,  but  they  are  much  fewer  than  the  people 
think,  unless  the  whole  are  pardoned.    If  the  reformation  of  the  convict  is  the  aim 
in  view,  which  I  claim  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  the  practice  of  sending  so 
many  men  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  or  four  months,  or  any  term  less  than  a  year. 
is  an  evil  one,  for  before  the  prisoner  learns  the  rulea  of  the  prison,  or  leama  to 
respect  himself  or  any  body  else,  he  is  discharged  and  goes  out  into  the  world  a 
worse  instead  of  a  better  man,  and  his  influence  over  the  convicts  left  in  the  institu- 
tion has  a  bad  effect,  and,  knowing  that  he  has  but  a  short  time  to  stay,  he  lodka 
upon  every  thing  like  reforming  with  contempt.    While  I  do  not  look  upon  ex- 
tremely long  sentences  as  the  most  desirable  for  reformatory  purpoaea,  extremely 
short  ones  are  the  worse  of  the  two,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  this  last  clasa,^ 
it  should  be  done  by  sending  them  to  the  workhouse,  or  county  jail,  instead  of  the 
penitentiary.    Convicts  with  sentences  from  two  to  ten  years,  are  capable  of  being 
moulded  into  useful  men  and  women  again,  with  very  few  exceptions.    There  are 
men  sentenced  here  for  five  years,  for  horse  stealing,  from  one  county,  and  for 
four  months  for  the  same  off^ense  in  another  county.    This  seems  very  unequal 
justice,  and  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  feel  and  criticise  the 
actions  of  the  courts  more  than  the  convicts  themselves,  and  it  is  a  common  expres- 
sion among  them,  when  a  man  is  sentenced  here  for  a  few  months  for  grand  larceny, 
that  he  had  a  soft  thing  of  it,  and  that  he  waa  going  to  do  all  of  his  stealing  in 
that  place  hereafter. 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  chaplain^ 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

When  I  made  my  last  annual  report  there  were  in  the  prison  125  prisoners. 
Thece  axe  now  170—188  white  males^  85  colored,  5  Indians,  8  Mexicans^  and  4 
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women.  Of  thew,  86  eui  x«ftd  and  wTite«  65  etn  read  bat  not  wiitti,  and  26  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Fifty-two  of  these  prieoneia  have  both  parents  living ;  60 
have  fathers  only ;  18  mothers  only ;  48  have  neither  parents  liying,  and  22  know 
nothing  of  their  parents.  Hence,  a  veiy  large  per  cent  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons are  orphans,  and  as  snch  have  special  claims  upon  our  benevolence  and  mercy. 
We  have  held  divine  services  every  Sabbath  except  in  a  few  instances  when  provi- 
dentially hindered,  daring  the  year.  The  religious  services  of  the  prison  consist  of 
a  prayer  and  social  meeting,  Sabbath  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Preaching  at  two 
P.  M.  Bible  class  at  foar  P.  M.,  and  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  Those 
who  are  members  of  the  prison  church,  or  who  desire  to  be  Christians,  attend  the 
Sabbath  morning  sodal  meeting  and  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting. 
All  attend  preaching,  and  a  mixed  number  the  Bible  class.  All  who  desired  it  hsre 
been  baptized,  and  to  all  who  have  professed  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lord's  sapper  has 
been  administered.  About  forty  of  these  prisoners  are  members  of  the  prison 
church,  and  of  this  number  none  have  tried  to  escape,  neither  have  any  been 
returned  to  the  prison  for  a  second  offense,  while  nearly  all  of  this  class  who  have 
gone  out  by  pardon  or  expiration  of  time,  have  sought  connection  with  some  branch 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  are  trying  to  live  exemplary  Christian  lives. 

The  physician's  report  is  interesting;  but  we  cannot  make  room 
for  extracts.  His  department,  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  same  chaotic  state  as  the  rest  of  the  prison ;  bnt 
he  has  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion  ;  and  his  administration 
seems  to  be  both  methodical  and  efScient. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  report  for  1869  has  been  received, 
evincing  solid  progress  in  every  direction.  Financially,  the  prison 
came  within  ten  thousand  dollars  of  being  self-supporting ;  its 
discipline  has  been  greatly  improved,  while  the  punishments  have, 
at  the  same  time  been  reduced  in  equal  ratio;  the  library  has 
received  important  additions ;  the  taste  of  the  convicts  for  reading 
grows  stronger,  and  their  knowledge  visibly  increases ;  the  religious 
services  of  the  prision,  preaching,  prayer  meeting,  and  Bible  class, 
have  been  attended  with  increasing  interest ;  and  avr^^lar  prison 
school  has  been  organized,  numbering  forty-five  scholars,  none  of 
whom  knew  the  alphabet  a  few  months  ago,  but  many  of  them  can 
now  read  quite  well.  The  Kansas  State  penitentiary  is  evidently 
advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of' 
American  prisons. 

The  only  punishment  in  use  here  is  the  ball  and  chain  on  the  leg,, 
the  prisoner  the  while  being  kept  constantly  at  work.  The  authori- 
ties congratulate  themselves  that  the  shower  bath,  lash,  iron  cap, 
tying  up  by  the  thumbs,  stocks,  etc.,  etc.,  are  punishments  quite 
unknown  there,  further  than  by  report. 

Kektuoet. 

No  report  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Kentucky  for  1868,  has 
reached  us.    We  have  received  some  statistical  items  in  manuscript 
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from  the  warden,  Oftptain  H.  L  Todd,  which  will  appear  in  the 
statistical  table. 

Maihx. 

The  State  prison  of  Maine  has  long  since,  nnder  the  management 
of  its  present  head,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bice,  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
snccessfbl  penitentiaries  in  America,  in  respect  both  of  its  finances 
and  its  reformatory  work.  On  the  snbject  of  discipline  Mr.  Kioe 
expresses  himself  thns : 

To  enforce  the  mooemuj  difldpline  In  tiblB  piieon,  it  is  Bometfanee  found  neoenurjr 
to  pnniflh  by  aolhary  confinement  in  ft  oeU  without  bed,  and  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
and  oocMionaUy,  for  the  second  or  more  aerions  oflTenaeB,  in  a  dark  cell ;  and  the  con- 
Tict  undentands  that  he  loees  the  time  he  is  in  poniahment,  and  also  the  dednctioa 
from  his  sentence,  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  for  one  month  of  good  behavior. 
Comparatively  few  cases  will  occur  when  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  resort  to  punishment, 
provided  the  officer  in  charge  is  weU  adapted  to  the  responsible  position  he  is 
intrusted  with.  He  should  be  a  man  capable  of  controlling  his  temper  and  gofvein. 
Ing  himteffi  under  all  circumstances,  avoiding  all  familiarity,  and  discharging  his 
duties  &ithfuUy,  firmly,  and  without  ottenlaUon.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  initaUe, 
vacillating,  or  in  any  way  unreliable,  disorder,  confusion,  and  frequent  punishments 
wiU  prevail  wherever  he  has  controL 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  gresler  degree  of  hannomj  and  efllden^  exiata 
among  the  subordinate  offioers  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  time  rince  I  took 
charge  of  the  prison ;  consequently,  the  discipline  is  better  and  more  easily  enforced. 

Some  people  think  that  the  inmates  of  this  prison  are  treated  too  weU,  so  that 
there  is  danger  of  thdr  committing  new  crimes  to  bring  them  back.  I  have  only 
to  reply  to  such  by  simply  stating  the  fret  that  out  of  286  whom  I  have  disdiaiged 
during  my  oonneoklon  with  the  prison,  only  eig^t  have  returned  as  convicts. 

The  following  statement  and  suggestion  on  the  snbject  of  pardons . 
will  attract  attention : 

Twenty-one  have  been  disdiarged  by  pardon  during  the  year,  nineteen  by  the 
governor  and  two  \jj  the  president.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  pardons  granted 
in  any  one  year,  during  the  five  and  one>half  yean  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
prison,  and  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  prison 
than  have  ever  been  granted  in  any  other  State,  showing  that  the  executive  has  emd 
on  the  side  of  humanity,  if  at  alL  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  in  several  cases 
the  sentences  were  reduced  but  a  lew  weeks  or  months  by  the  pardon,  which  was 
granted  for  meritorious  conduct  in  priaan.  In  Massachusetts  last  year,  with  an 
average  number  of  convicts  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  we  have,  only  ibnrteen  were 
pardoned. 

Since  June,  1868,  ninety  in  aU  have  been  discharged  from  this  prison  1^  pardon, 
and  of  the  number  only  two  have  returned  here  as  convicts. 

The  pardoning  power  is  very  properly  lodged  with  the  governor  and  oonndl,  and 
may  be  used  to  affect  the  discipline  of  the  prison  very  materiaUy ;  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  except  in  casee  of  extreme  hardship  or  when  new  evidence 
Is  discovered  cauring  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  convict,  a  rule  might  be  adopted, 
with  good  results,  that  no  convict  shaU  be  granted  a  pardon  nntU  he  has  served  in 
prison  at  least  two  years,  nor  within  one  yearafter  be  has  been  punished  te  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  prison. 
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Mr.  Bice's  views  in  regard  to  the  proper  length  of  aentencee  deserve 
thonghtfol  consideration: 

I  am  tempted  to  repeat  what  I  aald  in  my  last  report  in  regard  to  the  hiAit  onr 
courts  have  of  sentencing  men  to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  of  bnt  one  jear.  The 
reports  of  other  prisons  in  the  New  England  States  show  that  the  sentences  to  them 
are  much  longer  than  thej  average  in  this  prison,  and  comparatively  very  few  for 
one  to  two  years  only. 

Of  the  forty-nine  committed  for  a  term  of  yean  to  this  prison  dniing  the  past  year, 
thirty-one,  or  sixty-three  per  cent,  had  bnt  two  years  or  less,  while  in  Massaehusetts, 
in  1867,  bnt  twenty-eight  per  cent  had  only  two  years  and  under.  Now  I  am  not  in 
fkvor  of  extraordinary  sentences,  and  think  that  sentences  for  a  term  less  than  life 
■honld  rarely  exceed  five  years,  and  that  life  sentences  should  be  restricted  to  capital 
oflbnces,  stiU  I  believe  it  mistaken  sympathy  as  well  as  mistaken  policy  that  sends  4 
convict  to  this  prison  under  a  sentence  of  less  than  three  years.  Less  time  than  that 
is  not  long  enough  to  make  him  master  of  a  trade  or  to  wean  him  from  the  habits 
and  haunts  that  made  him  a  criminal.  A  sentence  of  but  one  year  attaches  disgracO 
to  a  man,  but  it  neither  reforms  him  nor  protects  society  only  from  his  depredations 
during  his  tenn  of  service,  at  the  tennination  of  which  he  goes  out  little  better  pre- 
pared to  earn  an  honest  living  or  to  resist  temptation  to  commit  crime  than  before. 

m 

Worthy  of  respect  and  applanse  as  the  management  of  this  prison 
is  in  most  points,  there  are  two  material  defects,  which  we  cannot 
regard  or  speak  of  otherwise  than  as  a  disgrace  to  the  State ;  no  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  illiterate  among  the 
prisoners,  or  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  chaplain.  Both  these 
great  interests  might  be  committed  to  the  same  hands  in  so  small  a 
prison,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  compared  with  the  immense 
advantage  certain  to  accrue  therefrom.  One  criminal  thereby  annu- 
ally saved  from  a  continuance  in  his  career  of  depredations  would 
more  than  pay  the  salary  of  such  an  oflScer ;  for  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished &ct  that  on  an  average  criminals  spoliate  on  society  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,600  each  per  annum. 

The  only  punishments  employed  here  are  the  solitary  cell  and  loss 
of  commutation  for  one  month. 

Mabtlaitd. 

The  authorities  of  the  Maryland  penitentiary,  including  directors, 
warden,  physician  and  clerk  (there  is  no  chaplain),  are  evidently 
vigilant,  alert,  active,  upright,  and  studious,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the 
best  welfare  of  the  institution ;  but  they  struggle  against  diflSculties, 
physical  and  financial,  which  would  appal  men  less  brave  of  heart, 
less  resolute  in  spirit,  than  they.  The  overcrowding  in  this  prison 
is  fearful,  thrice  or  four  times  as  many  being  huddled  together 
therein  as  there  are  suitable  accommodations  for.  The  directors 
speak  of  this  condition  of  things  as  existing  ^^to  an  extent  that 
is  discreditable  to  the  State  and  repulsive  to  humanity ;"  and  we 
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judge  that  bat  for  the  extraordinary  care  of  the  medical  officer,  the 
prison  could  hardly  fail  to  be  visited  by  8ome  epidemic  disease  that 
would  more  than  decimate  its  population. 

The  financial  difficulties  which  beset  the  directors  are  thus  set 
forth  in  their  report :  "  The  undersigned  regret  that  they  have  to 
state  that  the  amount  for  the  hire  of  prison  labor  was  $10,527.13 
less  than  the  sum  received  for  the  services  of  the  prisoners  in  1867. 
This  fact  was  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  a  day's 
work,  and  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  employed."  They  think 
that  '^  if  the  labor  of  all  the  convicts  could  be  farmed  out,  oven  at  a 
very  low  rate,  the  revenue  therefrom  would  maintain  the  institution." 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  ^'  only  about  one-half  the 
prisoners  are  profitably  employed ;  "  that  is,  doing  work  for  which 
the  institution  receives  a  money  equivalent.  But  further :  there  is 
not  only  no  prospect  of  securing  remunerative  employment  for  the 
convicts  on  contracts,  but  even  if  such  should  be  obtained,  "  there 
is  no  shop  room  in  which  to  work  the  men." 

Yet  despite  these  grave  disadvantages,  the  financial  showing  of 
1868  is  better  than  that  of  1867,  the  expenses  having  been  less  by 
$16,103.05  ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  an  increase  of  salary  awarded  to 
all  the  members  of  the  prison  staff.  This  decrease  of  expenses,  we 
are  assured,  has  not  been  made  at  the  cost  of  the  fare  and  comfort 
of  the  prisoners — they  having  been  furnished  with  proper  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  with  table  rations  abundant  and  wholesome. 

The  directors  have  constructed  a  table  of  much  interest,  showing 
the  annual  average  number  of  convicts  from  the  year  1862  to 
that  of  1868  inclusive,  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of  supporting  the 
institution,  and  the  expense  j?^  capita  for  each  year  and  each  day. 


Tear. 

Arenge  nnmber 
ofpriflonera. 

Gross  eoat  of 

mainUtninff  tiie 

Inctitation. 

Cost  per  yesr 
for  each  prisoner. 

Cost  per  day  for  each 
prisoner. 

1863 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 

858 
884 
418 
896 
541 
667 
648 

|48, 156  00 
48, 610  54 
m,  953  56 
68,091  10 
78.807  88 

101, 506  80 
85,408  36 

$133  35 
118  57 

180  68 
171  95 
144  74 
153  18 

181  79 

88  49-100  cents. 
81  11-100      " 

85  79-100      " 
47  11-100      " 

89  6&>100      " 
41  70-100      " 

86  11-100      " 

The  directors  have  formed  another  table,  covering  ten  years,  and 
designed  to  show  the  diminution  of  crime  among  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  its  increase  among  the  colored  race,  *^  if  prison  statistics 
are  any  authority  in  that  connection." 
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We  rather  think  that  '^  prison  statidtics  "  are  not  mnch  of  an  ^'  autho- 
rity "  in  this  case.  The  directors  forgot  that  slavery  was  a  factor  in 
the  problem  at  the  beginning  of  their  decade,  but  had  been  eliminated 
at  its  close ;  and  that  the  cowhide  in  the  hands  of  the  master  per- 
formed the  same  punitive  function  in  the  case  of  negro  larcenies  in  the 
first  half  of  the  period  selected  by  them,  which  the  penitentiary  now 
does  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal  courts.  If  then  their  statistics  prove 
any  thing,  they  prove  that  crime  in  the  negro  race  has  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years,  1,500  per  cent.  But  do  they  themselves 
believe  that  the  members  of  this  race  do  1,500  acts  in  violation  of 
law,  where  they  did  one  ten  years  ago  i  Impossible !  But  their 
inference  that  crime  has  diminished  among  the  whites  is  as  un- 
founded as  their  other  inference  that  it  has  increased  in  such  an 
enormous  ratio  among  the  blacks.  When  the  increase  of  population 
is  taken  into  the  account,  82  crimes  in  1868  are  more  than  97  were 
in  1859.  Besides,  82  for  the  year  named  was  evidently  an  excep- 
tional number,  since  for  each  of  the  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing, the  number  was  144,  and  surely  a  diminution  of  62  (nearly  50 
per  cent)  was  too  great  to  be  normal,  even  supposing  the  ratio  of 
crime  to  have  been  really  on  a  descending  scale. 

Since  the  above  exhibit  for  1868  was  prepared,  the  report  for  1869 
has  been  received.  It  is  a  document  of  much  interest  and  highly 
suggestive.  The  good  work  of  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  still  going  on.  The  reduction  in  1868  over  the  preced- 
ing year  was  $16,103.05 ;  that  of  1869  over  1868  was  $12,687.13 ; 
making  an  aggregate  diminution  in  two  years  of  $28,990.18.  If  this 
decrease  had  been  effected  by  the  undue  curtailment  or  deterioratiom 
of  the  food,  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  necessary  comforts  of  the 
convicts,  it  would  be  matter  of  censure  rather  than  commendation. 
Not  so,  however.  There  has  been  no  reduction  of  quantity,  no  fall- 
ing off  in  quality,  as  regards  the  food  supply.  Both  officers  and 
prisoners  attest  that  the  fare  has  been  of  better  quality  and  greater 
in  amount  than  in  former  years ;  and  the  directors  challenge  a  com- 
parison, in  this  regard,  between  their  institution  and  any  other  con- 
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Tict  priBon  in  this  country  or  Europe.  The  convicts  aie  permitted 
and  even  invited  to  make  complaints  whenever  there  may  be  occa- 
sion. How,  then,  has  this  curtaihnent  of  expenditure  been  accom- 
plished? Simply  by  the  practice  of  the  old  fashioned  virtue  of 
economy  —  by  stopping  up  leaks,  instituting  checks,  husbanding 
every  available  resource,  allowing  nothing  to  go  to  waste  and  noth* 
ing  to  be  stolen,  and  holding  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  disbursement  of  funds  or  the  care  of  property  to  a  rigid  accouni* 
ability.  Surely,  here  is  a  potent  lesson  to  be  learned,  a  high  example 
to  be  followed,  by  the  authorities  of  our  own  prisons.  If  Maryland, 
with  600  convicts,  has  reduced  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance 
$30,000,  through  the  simple  agency  of  an  honest  and  economical 
administration,  we  in  Kew  York,  who  have  8,000  convicts  in  our 
State  prisons,  ought  to  be  able,  by  a  like  honesty  and  economy,  to 
reduce  our  expenditures  by  at  least  $150,000 ;  nay,  by  a  much  larger 
sum,  since,  even  under  our  present  industrial  system,  our  prisoners 
earn,  proportionally,  considerably  more  than  those  of  Maryland. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison — ^the  accom- 
modations being  for  300,  while  the  number  rises  often  to  700 — the 
discipline,  though  mildness  itself  as  compared  with  that  of  by-gone 
years,  was  never  so  good,  never  so  effective,  as  now.  And  how 
has  this  result  been  achieved  ?    Let  the  directors  answer : 

The  laah  has  been  almost  abolished,  and  it  is  but  for  comparatiyelj  trivial  offences 
that  we  are  oocasionallj  caUed  to  condemn  to  the  cells,  or  the  wearing  of  the  ball  and 
chain.  Among  the  means  oontribating  to  this  happy  change  of  conduct,  has  been 
the  increased  indulgence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Ume  acquired  bj  each  prisoner 
after  their  dailj  tasks  have  been  performed,  in  the  use  of  the  yard  and  grass  plats 
for  exercise,  and  in  the  providing  means  of  entertainment  and  amusement  for  the 
hoUdays  appointed  bj  law. 

Humanity,  kindness,  love,  treating  the  prisoners  like  men,  and 
thus  seeking  to  give  back  to  them  their  manhood  t- these  are  the 
agents,  more  powerful  than  aU  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition^  that 
have  wrought  the  change. 

Maryland  has  no  commutation  law  by  which  her  convicts  can 
abridge  their  terms  of  sentence  by  good  conduct ;  but  the  warden, 
Mr.  Horn,  pleads  for  it  with  an  earnestness  and  force  of  logic,  which 
ought  to  prevail  with  the  Legislature.  The  warden  also  propoeea 
the  introduction  of  a  jet  of  gas  into  every  cell. 

In  last  year's  report,  after  having  cited  a  remark  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  prison,  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoners  had  been  allowed 
a  daily  recreation  of  an  hour  in  the  prison  yard,  during  the  summer 
months,  after  their  work  was  done,  and  that  this  had  been  greatly 
beneficial  to  their  health,  we  added  this  remark : 
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Ilistobengxeltodtlia&ilieaiQnleflbettoBoiBtilodaswsUastbeiaidtai^  and 
wpedally  thaX  no  dfltaito  am  givoi  as  regaids  the  kind  of  leenalion  permitted,  the 
lestriotioas  nnder  whidi  it  was  e^jojed,  or  the  oondltJona,  if  anx>  on  which  a  partiel* 
pation  in  it  eonld  be  had.  It  wonkL  have  been  gmtiiying  to  koour  whether  it  was 
made,  to  kdj  degree,  an  hiatniinflBl  of  jjiarfyiiff- 

In  response  to  this,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  the  warden, 
dated  September,  1869,  in  which  he  says : 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  we  oondnded  to  try  the  eflbet  of  giving  the  xyrieoners  the 
recreation  above  named.  We  informed  them  that  every  man  would  be  considered  as 
placed  upon  his  honor  not  to  violate  any  of  the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  that  if 
they  did  so,  the  privilege  would  be  withheld.  After  a  trial  of  nearly  three  years,  I 
have  the  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  not  one  single  ftod  ruuU  has  ariim  fl'om 
ihii  indulgenee.  Although  every  restraint  has,  in  a  measure,  been  removed,  and  they 
have  been  permitted  to  talk  or  sing  as  might  best  suit  their  fancy,  provided  nothing 
of  an  immoral  character  was  indulged  in,  the  result  we  find  to  be  that  the  men  are 
&r  more  obedient  and  well  behaved  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  this 
prison.  The  liber^  allowed  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  prison  dUscipline 
BO  far  that  the  prisoners  are  aware  that  it  is  only  given  them  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct,  and  that  any  violation  of  the  discipline  would  abridge  or  take  from  them 
this  great  privilege.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  better  class  of  prisoners  restrain 
the  more  reckless  fh>m  doing  any  thing  that  might  be  the  cause  of  its  withdrawal. 

MA8SAOHT78SrrrS. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  visited  the  State  prison  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  29th  of  October  last.  Instead  of  offering  a  summary  of  the 
report  for  1868,  he  will  append  extracts  from  a  communication  made 
as  the  result  of  that  visit,  and  published  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
New  York  journals : 

Bowow,  JBTuttmUr  Ml 

I  spent  a  tew  hours  to^y  in  the  State  prison  at  Charlestown.    I  foond  the 
as  usual,  in  good  condition ;  the  men  in  the  workshops  busy  as  bees  in  the 
honey-making.    The  past  year  has  been  one  of  peeuniaiy  piospes^y  to 
beyond  any  previous  one.    The  aggregate  earnings  of  oonviet  labor 
have  amounted  to  $183,676.89,  while  the  total  expenditures 
030.84,  leaving  a  net  gain  to  the  institution  of  $98,556.65. 
understood,  have  undergone  no  manipulation,  but 
profit  named  having  been  actually  paid  into  the  State 
an  actual  surplus  over  all  that  has  been  drawn  from  the 
of  the  prison.    Mr.  Haynes  stated  the  pecuniary  resohs  of  th» 
the  last  three  years  as  foUows :  Net  profit  in  1867, 
$27,646.48;  net  profit  in  1869,  $28,556.05.    Total  in 

These  results  have  been  obtained  with  an  avoage 
exceeding  500.    How  striking  and  suggestive  the 
those  yielded  by  our  New  York  prison 


In  this  department  of  prison 
in  advance.    Heretofore  no  secolar  t 
the  convicts,  except  tliat  Imparted  in  the 
wofkersw    The  State  has  done 
grievous  one — has  at  length 
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In  lumnony  with  the  tnditionAl  foraeast  and  libenlity  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Lftst 
winter  the  LegiaUtive  pttwed  »  bill  anthorizing  and  direoting  an  annual  expenditnie 
of  $1,000  "in  famishing  saitable  inatruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  anch  oUier 
branches  of  edneation  aa  maj  be  deemed  expedient,  to  each  of  the  oonTiets  aa  mny 
be  benefited  thereby,  and  are  deairoos  <tf  reoelTing  the  aame."  In  aocoidanoe  with 
this  act,  a  school  has  been  established  in  the  prison  daring  two  eyenings  in  the  week, 
which  hitherto  has  been  mainly  oondacted  by  the  warden,  assisted  by  some  of  his 
officers  and  seyeml  of  the  convicts  (one  of  them  »  gradaate  of  Harvard  college).  No 
act  relating  to  the  prison,  I  was  assored,  has  been  passed  for  years,  which  is  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  convicta  More  than  60  prisoners  are  now  in  attendance  on  the 
school ;  and  the  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  almost  if  not  quite  oni- 
versal.  A  doorae  of  popular  lectures,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  convicts,  has  been 
given  for  three  sacceesive  winters  in  this  prison,  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  addressed, 

PBI80K  HOUBATB. 

For  a  number  of  years  past — since  1864, 1  think — ^Bfr.  Haynes  has  been  in  the 
habit,  on  all  public  holidays,  and  occasionally  at  other  times,  of  allowing  the  con- 
victs about  two  hours  of  recreation  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other. 
So  beneficial,  as  regards  the  discipline  and  morale  of  tlie  prison,  have  these  occa- 
sional opportunities  of  relaxation  and  freedom  been  found,  that  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  passed  the  following  act :  "  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  may,  at  such 
times  and  under  such  drcumstances  as  he  deems  expedient,  with  the  consent  of  the 
inspectors,  allow  the  convicts  to  assemble  together  in  the  prison  yard  for  recreation 
and  exerdae."  This  act  enables  the  warden  not  only  to  increase,  to  any  reasonable 
extent,  the  number  of  such  periods  of  recreation,  but  also— which  is  more  important — 
to  apply  them  more  directly  and  therefore  more  efibctively  to  the  discipline  of  the 
prison.  They  have  already  proved,  and,  in  their  increased  frequency,  are  likely  to 
prove,  more  and  more  an  efficient  agent  in  this  regard. 

DiSGIFLIKB. 

Mr.  Haynes  holds  that  there  are  two  ways  of  maintaining  the  disdpline  of  a 
prison— one  through  fear,  the  other  through  hope.  The  fear  of  the  lash,  shower- 
bath,  and  other  instruments  of  physical  torture,  he  says,  may  deter  convicts  from 
violating  the  rules  of  a  prison,  but  he  holds  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  debasing  effects  of  the  lash,  so  he  reasons,  is  not  confined  to  the 
person  whipped ;  but  both  the  officer  who  inflicts  the  blows,  and  those  compelled  to 
witness  the  infliction,  are  hardened  and  demoralised  thereby.  If,  on  the  othw 
hand,  one  can  inspire  the  convict  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  for  him 
to  hope  for,  such  a  sentiment  will  not  only  operate  more  constantly  and  powerfully, 
but  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  far  more  elevating  and  reformatory.  For  the  last  four- 
teen years,  covering  the  incumbency  of  the  present  warden,  moral  agencies  have 
been  the  main  reliance  for  discipline,  the  dark  cell  having  been  the  only  punish- 
ment used  there  in  all  those  years.  These  means  have  been  found  sufficient  to  sub- 
due a  revolt,  lately  organised  by  some  of  the  most  desperate  and  daring  men  in  the 
prison,  into  the  details  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  go.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
revolt,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  was,  within 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days,  completely  quelled,  and  the  men  (forty  in  number)  all 
quietly  at  work  again,  siniply  as  the  result  of  solitary  confinement  and  the  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  privileges  in  case  they  oontinoed  in  their  refusal  to  yield. 

Pabtigifation  or  thk  Comncrs  nr  Pbison  Eabkinob. 

Mr.  Haynes  expresses  a  deddod  conviction  that  the  men  should  have  an  interest 
in  the  piofits  of  the  institution.    He  is  satisfied  that  if  a  percentage  of  the  gains 
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of  the  prison  oonld  be  divided  amon^  the  inmates  as  a  xeward  for  indnstiy  and 
good  behavior,  npon  the  same  principle  as  time  is  deducted  from  tlieir  sentences  by 
the  eommntation  law,  it  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
ibeling  now  prevaling  among  them-— and  it  has  an  evil  tendencj— is  that  the  State  is 
making  profit  ont  of  their  labor,  while  those  dependent  on  them  are  snfibring  from 
want ;  this  would  be  dispelled  hj  allowing  them  to  participate  in  their  earnings. 
Each  would  them  hare  a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 
the  tendency  of  such  an  axrangement  irould  be  to  promote  industry,  patience  and 
perseverance— virtues  which  would  exert  a  beaefieial  Inflneaoe  upon  them  when 
discharged. 

Imfrotiements. 

I  observed  that  a  story  had  been  added  to  one  of  the  ranges  of  shoe  shops,  giving 
an  additional  room  312  feet  long  and  forty-two  wide.  But  the  great  improvement 
eonrists  in  the  erection  of  a  block  of  twelve  new  brick  houses  on  the  prison  grounds 
as  residences  for  the  subordinate  officers.  They  are  two-story  dwellings,  which, 
though  rather  plaizily  and  cheaply  built,  will  be  convenient  and  comfortable. 

Prison  Pbateb  Meetino. 

A  prayer  meeting  for  convicts,  formerly  held  in  this  institution,  but  for  some  cause 
discontinued,  has  been  revived  this  year  by  the  chaplain.  Rev.  Q.  J.  Carleton.  It  was 
organized  June  3, 1889,  and  has  since  been  regularly  held  for  an  hour  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Not  a  moment  is  lost  on  these  oocasionB,  for  so  many  are  ready  to 
speak,  pray  and  sing,  that  sometimes  several  rise  at  once,  and  the  only  trouble  is  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  express  their  minds.  Some  persons,  Mr.  Carleton  says,  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  having  such  meetings  among  convicts,  and  say  that  it  is  all  nonsense  for 
such  men  to  speak  and  pray  and  assume  to  be  religious.  But  he  pertinently  replies : 
Is  it  indeed  impossible  for  a  man  inside  the  walls  of  a  prison  to  become  a  Christian? 
Was  not  the  Phillppian  jailer  converted  in  his  own  prison  ?  Why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  a  reflecting  human  being,  cut  ofi'from  all  association 
with  the  world,  and  having  more  time  and  opportunity  for  solemn  consideration  than 
he  ever  had  before,  should  so  ponder  upon  his  condition  as  to  be  led,  through  the 
cooperating  grace  of  God,  to  feel  that  he  is  a  sinner ;  and  then  to  realize  that  Jesus 
'is  a  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  then  to  trust  in  him  as  Ma  Saviour ;  and  then  to  delight 
to  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  his  soul,  and  to  exhort  others  to  trust  in  the  same 
almighty  Redeemer,  so  that  they  too  may  rejoice  in  the  same  salvation  1 

The  chaplain  does  not  claim  that  all  the  seventy  men  who  attend  the  prison  prayer 
meeting  are  heart-Christians.  They  themselves  do  not  claim  it.  But  some  think 
they  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and  give  evidence  that  their  hope  is  indeed  "  a 
good  hope  through  grace."  They  speak  and  pray  with  as  much  fervor,  fluency, 
appropriateness  and  apparent  sincerity,  as  any  professed  Christians  outside  of  prison 
widls.  Many  who  do  not  profess  to  have  yet  found  the  Saviour  hkve  risen  to  ask 
others  to  pray  for  them. 

Mr.  Carleton  says  that  some  officers  will  address  him  in  some  such  way  as  this : 
"  Don't  you  think,  chaplain,  that  some  men  go  to  these  meetings  and  pretend  to  feel 
more  interest  about  religion  than  they  really  do,  thinking  that  it  may  help  them, 
indirectly,  in  obtaining  a  pardon  V*  He  says  that  his  reply  is :  "  No  doubt  of  it ;  but 
what  then  ?  There  have  alwajrs  been  individuals  in  this  world  who  will  aet  hypo- 
critically ;  and  probably  there  are  some  such  now,  both  in  prison  and  out  of  it. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  human  nature 
of  the  persons  residing  in  this  stone  palace  is  very  much  like  the  human  nature  of 
the  persons  residing  in  all  other  places." 
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MiOHIGAN. 

When  Lord  Byron  appeared  before  the  world  with  his  first  poeti- 
oal  publication,  under  the  title  of  "  Honre  of  Idleneaa,"  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview  eriticifled  his  verses  with  that  caustic  and  meroiless 
severity,  which  it  knew  so  well  how  to  employ.  It  closed  what  was 
intended  as  a  work  of  absolute  demolition  in  these  words :  "  But 
we  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth ;  we  must  not  be  tooi 
severe  upon  his  lordship ;  for  it  is  the  last  we  shall  ever  hear  firom 
him."  '^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  was  quickly  hurled 
by  the  exasperated  poet  in  the  face  of  the  proud  autocrat  of  criticism ; 
but  the  arrow  was  received  in  contemptuous  silence.  Years,  how- 
ever, rolled  on ;  and  the  great  poem  of  ChUde  Harold  was  issued 
from  the  press.  Then  the  voice  of  the  thunderer  was  heard  again, 
and  its  opening  words  were :  "Lord  Byron  has  improved  marvel- 
ously  since  his  last  appearance  upon  these  boards."  The  writer  of 
this  paper,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  visited 
the  Michigan  State  prison  in  1865,  and  we  ventured  some  criticism 
on  its  condition  and  management,  in  a  report  subsequently  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  Prisons  and  Beformatories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada."  On  reading  the  "  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Inspect- 
ors of  the  State  Prison  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1868/' 
we  experience  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  on 
his  perusal  of  Ohilde  Harold ;  for  certainly,  there  has  been  a  "  mar* 
velous  improvement "  in  the  state  of  things  in  this  prison  since  the 
date  of  our  visit.  We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  scene  which 
occurred  in  the  mess  room,  when  the  convicts  had  finished  their  din< 
ner.  The  warden  invited  us  to  address  them.  In  compliance  with 
this  invitation,  the  writer  had  uttered  a  few  sentences,  when  a  con- 
tractor opened  the  door,  and  demanded  that  the  men  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  workshop.  The  warden  remonstrated.  The  contractoif 
was  inexorable,  claiming  that  the  time  of  the  prisoners  belonged  to 
him.  The  warden  yielded,  and,  apologizing  for  the  discourtesy,  cut 
short  our  remarks  and  dismissed  the  men  to  their  wor^.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  this  report,  the  chaplain  is  every  day  allowed 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  12,  meridian,  to  make  an  address  to  the 
prisoners,  sing  a  hymn,  and  offer  a  prayer,  exercises  which  they  seem 
to  appreciate,  and  in  which  many  of  them  join  with  no  little  interest. 

The  labor  of  the  convicts  has  been  let  on  recent  contracts  at  an 
average  advance  of  about  forty  per  cent  on  the  old  prices ;  the  prison 
is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  reached,  the  point  of  self- 
support,  with  perhaps  a  moderate  surplus  of  earnings  over  expend 
itnres ;  a  school  for  secular  instruction  has  been  established,  which 
is  held  one  hour  every  Sunday  morning,  being  taught  by  certain  of 
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the  priflon  keepers,  and  attended  hj  Bome  fieventy  convicts ;  a  Sab- 
bath school  for  religions  instruction  is  also  kept  np  as  heretofore ; 
^  discipline  is  enforced  with  much  less  trouble  than  fonnerly,  and 
pnnishment  for  disobedience  less  frequently  inflicted ;"  and  the  chap- 
lain now  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  moral  and  religious  interests 
of  the  prisoners.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  194  convicts 
discharged  during  the  year,  165  (about  85  per  cent)  earned  the  full 
deduction  from  their  terms  of  sentence  allowed  by  the  commutation 
law,  an  indication  that  they  had  passed  the  ^hole  period  of  their 
incarceration  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  discipline. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  warden,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Bingham,  embody  an  important  suggestion,  and  point  to  an 
advance  in  the  right  direction : 

If  the  pvlflon  should  pa^  expenses,  with  some  surplus,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  a 
matter  of  jnstioe,  and  also  as  a  reformatory  measure,  that  the  oonTicts  themselyes 
are  entitled  to  that  snrplns  on  their  discharge,  dependent,  however,  upon  their 
good  behavior  here.  The  past  jear  we  have  discharged  166  on  their,  good  time, 
who  had  served,  on  an  avemge,  abont  two  jeam'  time  each  in  prison.  The 
average  price  received  for  convict  labor  is  about  sixty  cents  per  day.  To  pay 
165  eonvicts  each  one-tenth  of  their  earnings,  wonld  require  an  annual  outlay 
of  about  $8,100.  To  make  the  amoimt  of  such  payment  dependent  upon  the  net 
earnings  of  the  prison,  would  incite  to  care  and  economy  in  their  food  and  dothing, 
and  also  to  diligence  and  faithfulness  In  their  daily  labors,  so  that  their  servioes 
would  become  more  valuable  and  we  could  obtain  reasonable  prices  therefnr. 

I  would,  then,  recommend  that  legislation  be  had,  so  that  convicts  discharged  prior 
to  November  80, 1869,  against  whom  no  charge  for  violation  of  prison  rules  had  been 
sustained,  should,  on  their  discharge,  receive  six  cents  per  day  for  all  the  time  served 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law.  If  this  year  there  shaU  be  a  net  surplus 
of  (5,000, 1  would  increase  the  amount  to  those  discharged  the  succeeding  year  to 
eight  cents,  and  if  the  net  earnings  should  be  $10,000  and  upwards,  to  ten  cents. 

Regard  for  their  families,  who  may  be  in  very  dependent  circumstances,  and 
pride  of  character,  would  in  one  class  of  convicts  incite  to  good  behavior  here,  so 
that  they  might  take  home  on  their  discharge  all  that  they  would  be  entitled 
to.  Those  that  might  not  have  occasion  to  use  their  money  in  this  way,  would 
have  the  means  to  purchase  tools,  etc,  or  a  small  capital  with  which  to  commence 
business.  Hence  a  great  inducement  would  be  ofiered  for  each  convict  to  demean 
himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  he  would  also  become  interested  in  the  good 
behavior  of  aU  the  others ;  the  necessity  of  compulsory  labor  and  corporal  punish- 
ment would  be  very  much  lessened,  and  we  should  find  that  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  would  take  the  place  of  sullenness  and  discontent,  and  convicts  would  feel 
that  they  had  received  some  remuneration  for  their  services  instead  of  all  their  hard 
earnings  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Dbtboii  Housb  of  CoBBSOnOK. 

This  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  some  respects  at  least,  a 
second  State  prison,  as  it  receives  certain  classes  of  convicts  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  document,  containing  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  and  officers  of  the  institution  for  1868,  is  one 
of  extraordinary  value.    Facts  are  stated,  views  <m  criminal  punish- 
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xnent  and  prison  discipline  set  forth,  and  experiments  of  a  somewhat 
no^el  character  detailed,  which  impart  to  it  an  interest  and  import* 
ance  not  usual  in  such  papers. 

Peremptory  and  Indefinite  Sentences. 
On  this  subject  the  inspectors  hold  the  following  language : 

The  subject  of  oommitment  of  criminals  for  a  time  left  indefinite  at  the  time  of 
sentence,  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration.  No  plan  now  occurs  to  us  which 
might  not  be  open  to  considerable  objection.  We  are,  at  present,  little  prepared  to 
make  any  definite  snggesfiona. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sentence  of  common  prostitutes  sad  oonfixmed 
drunkards  for  short  terms  is  a  very  great  evil.  Any  considerable  reform  under  this 
method  is  impossible.  The  short  confinement  becomes  only  a  needed  respite  from 
vice,  during  which  the  physical  health  is  recruited  only  to  enable  the  subject  to 
plunge  into  greater  excesses.  Should  a  person  so  convicted  be  permitted  to  bo 
liberated  when  a  repetition  of  outrage  on  the  order,  law  and  decency  of  society  is 
certun  ?  AU  agree  that  an  insane  person  should  not  be  set  at  large  until  agaia 
clothed  in  his  right  mind.  And  are  not  the  confirmed  drunkard  and  common 
prostitute  as  proper  subjects  for  curative  restraint  and  discipline  as  the  insane  pezscm  T 
Is  not  the  peace  and  health  of  society  as  much  involved  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other  Y 

Too  long  fixed  sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  course  objectionable.  And  the 
ordinary  relief  by  executive  pardon  is,  beyond  doubt,  wholly  inadequate. 

It  may  be  that  the  difilculty  may  be  relieved,  if  not  obviated,  by  a  law  providing 
that  the  confinement  shaU,  at  the  time  of  sentence,  be  left  indefinite ;  that  the  case 
of  each  person  shall,  at  stated  periods,  be  brought  before  a  proper  tribunal  for 
careful  review,  with  power  to  continue,  limit,  or  terminate  the  confinement,  accord- 
ing to  the  drcnmstanoes  of  each  case.  Provision  should  also  be  made,  we  think, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  earnings  of  such  persons  should  be  restored  to  them, 
when  they  are  set  at  large. 

Mr.  Brockway,  the  superintendent,  discusses  the  same  question 
in  a  more  positive  spirit.    He  says : 

Permit  me  also  to  respectfully  urge  that  legislation  be  asked  designed  to  render 
more  efi^cient  for  reformatory  purposes  the  imprisonment  in  this  institution  of 
certain  classes  of  persons,  viz. :  Prostitutes,  vagxants,  confirmed  pilferers  and  those 
whose  passions  or  appetites  are  beyond  their  control,  who  by  indulgence  become 
dangerous  members  of  society,  and  are  convicted  of  misdemeanors  before  any  proper 
tribunal.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  to  sentence  such  persons  to  imprison- 
ment for  definite  periods  of  time,  ftequently  subverts  the  purpose  in  view,  and  la 
almost  always  a  hindrance ;  for  the  effect  of  too  long  sentence  is  depressing,  and  if 
too  brief,  diverting,  so  that  in  either  case  that  mental  process^  essential  to  reforma- 
tion, is  prevented  or  destroyed.  Human  wisdom  is  insufficient  to  adjust  the 
sentence  at  the  time  of  imposing  it,  as  now  done,  so  as  to  avoid  this  consequence, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  observation 
of  the  Cliaracter  and  conduct  to  be  had  subsequent  to  the  oommitment  of  the 
prisoner.  There  certainly  cannot  be  an  increase  of  liability  to  erroneous  and  unjust 
sentences,  by  leaving  the  duration  of  imprisonment  to  be  determined  by  competent 
authority,  after  suitable  opportunity  for  observing  the  prisoner ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  lessened  by  such  a  course. 

To  commit  these  persons  to  the  House  of  CSorrection  until  they  are  reformed,  as  is 
proposed*  will  be  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  enter  immediateljr  upon  the 
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work  of  BoIf-improTemeni,  and  tkoft  a  shorter  period  of  impriBonment  will  be  ro> 
quired  to  fit  them  again  for  society,  than  when  sentenced  to  such  definite  term  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  at  the  time,  will  accomplish  this,  with  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  prisoner,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  object  of  imprisonment,  in 
these  municipal  prisons  at  least,  is  confessedly  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  are 
we  not  bound  by  every  consideration  to  adopt  such  means  as  shall  secure  this 
result  in  the  briefest  time  and  with  the  least  injury  to  his  interests? 

The  influence  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  time  and  manner  of  fixing  the  dura* 
tion  of  imprisonment  will  be  most  salutary  as  a  restraining  force  in  community,  and 
will  put  "  punishment "  before  the  people  in  its  proper  light,  via.,  as  a  healing  or 
cnratiye  measure.  One  of  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the  reformation  of  persons 
received  into  this  prison,  is  their  mistaken  idea  that  imprisonment  is  Inflicted  to 
satisfy  justice,  or  to  pay  them  off  in  privation  and  suffering  for  some  real  or  fiEmcled 
wrong  to  somebody  or  something,  which  they  may  have  committed ;  failing  to  see, 
as  they  generally  do,  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  punishes  and  of  the  pardon  t^t 
forgives,  is  essentially  the  same,  being  only  di£forent  instruments  for  restoring  to 
society  sound  members. 

To  be  more  definite,  I  request  that  an  act  be  procured  from  the  present  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  or  directing  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  commit  persons 
from  one  or  all  of  the  classes  mentioned,  when  convicted  of  misdemeanor,  to  the 
House  of  Correction  until  discharged  by  the  circuit  or  other  judge,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  inspectors,  upon  the  ground  of  their  improved  character. 

Gronnd  is  hero  distinctly  taken  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of 
reformation  sentences  in  place  of  time  sentences ;  a  principle  widely 
advocated  (we  cannot  say  adopted)  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  progress  of  this  review,  is  favored  and  proposed  by  high 
authorities  in  some  other  of  our  States  besides  Michigan. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  from  the  foregoing  citations,  that  another 
important  reform  in  prison  discipline  is  recommended,  that  of  allow- 
ing prisoners  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings  as  an  incentive 
to  industry  and  general  good  conduct. 

Zasa  and  6am  in  the  Weight  of  Priacnere. 

The  Prison  Association  has  repeatedly  recommended  and  even 
nrged  upon  prison  authorities,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  practice 
of  weighing  prisoners  on  their  commitment,  and  at  stated  periods 
during  their  incarceration.  They  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
this  effort,  bat  at  least  this  is  regularly  done  in  the  Detroit  House 
of  Correction.  The  results  are  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  are  thus  stated  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent : 

The  table  showing  the  loss  and  gain  in  the  weight  of  prisoners  during  their 
imprisonmenty  is  worthy  of  exandnation.  The  whole  number  weighed,  both  on 
their  admission  and  release,  is  74i.  The  aggregate  of  gain  is  4,001  pounds,  and 
of  loss  704^  pounds.  The  largest  decrease  of  weight  of  one  individual  is  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  and  the  smallest  three  pounds ;  while  the  largest  incresse  for  one 
person  Is  the  very  large  figure  of  fifty-nine  pounds,  and  the  smallest  nine  pounds. 
Were  such  proof  needed,  this  table  would  demonstrate  the  sufljdency  and  suitable- 
ness of  the  dietary  of  the  Institution. 
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The  following  paragraphs  exhibit  some  enrioixs  readings.  They 
show  the  effect  of  intense  and  long  continued  cold,  an  exciting 
political  canyass  (sach  as  a  presidential  election),  and  an  abnormal 
or  broken  condition  of  the  family  relation,  on  the  commission  of  or 
conTiction  for  crime.  They  also  show  with  what  nniformity  the 
same  classes  of  crimes  are  reproduced,  and  teach  ns  that  we  must 
seek  the  remedy  in  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  offence.  Says  Mr. 
Brockway : 

During  the  montlui  of  Janxuiiyi  Febmuy  and  March  of  this  year,  when,  as  wfll 
1>e  remembered,  the  weather  was  aeverelj  cold,  and  there  was  unnsoal  deatitixtioo 
among  the  poor,  there  were  received  eighty  more  prisoners  than  in  the  same  months 
of  the  year  previons,  and  seventy-one  of  these  were  men  and  only  nine  women. 

For  the  sxmmier  months  the  number  received  is  about  the  same  as  for  1SS7,  but 
in  September,  October  and  November  of  this  year,  immediately  preceding  and  in- 
cluding the  month  in  which  the  presidential  election  was  held,  the  number  of 
prisoners  reo^ved  ia  one  hundred  and  five  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1S67.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  election  may  have  caused  this  reduction,  through  the  demand  fat 
votes,  thus  relaxing  the  ftithfulnees  of  officers  and  tempering  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts? 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  this  year,  as  fbnnerly,  a  vexy  large  minority  of  our 
inmates  were  living  out  of  the  family  relation,  the  exact  proportion  being,  for  1868, 
seventy-one  and  thirty  one-hundredths  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  received  and 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  house  of  correction,  sixty-four  and  ninety- 
two  one-hundredths  per  cent.  I 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  reodved  from  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
August,  1861,  to  1st  Januaiy,  1869,  is  4,924  (8,360  men,  and  1,664  women).  Of  these 
the  city  of  Detroit  has  supplied  8,748,  and  the  surrounding  counties  1,176. 

The  nature  of  the  oflbnces  for  which  the  persons  received  during  the  year  1868 
were  convicted  are,  against  the  person,  seven  per  cent ;  agiunst  property,  twenty 
per  cent ;  against  the  peace,  seventy-three  per  cent ;  and  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
institution,  viz. :  against  the  person,  fourteen  per  cent ;  against  property,  twenty  per 
cent ;  against  the  peace,*  sixty-six  per  cent ;  showing  a  noticeable  uniformity  in  the 
proportion  of  offences  imder  the  several  divisions.  This  unifonnity  is  found  to 
exist  as  to  the  social  relations,  education,  nationality,  previous  occupation,  ages,  and 
not  only  so,  but  is  strikingly  similar  in  all  prisons  in  the  land,  and  indeed,  through^ 
out  the  world.  Careful  examination  of  these  statistics  will  reveal  what  soda!  con- 
ditions are  most  productive  of  vice  and  crime,  and  ought  to  guide  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  remedial  agencies. 

*  The  chaplain  has  this  passage  in  his  report,  which  lets  us  into  the  origin  of 
these  "ofibnoes  against  the  peace":  Nearly  two4kird$  of  the  convicts  last  year 
were  "sent  up"  for  "drunkenneM  and  diaorderly'*  conduct;  the  latter  being  in 
most  cases  consequent  upon  a  brain  "disordered  "  by  strong  drink.  Let  society, 
then,  purge  itself  from  the  snares  and  traps  by  which  the  prisoner  is  beguiled  Into 
offisnces  against  good  order  before  pronouncing  him  the  chief  of  stnners.  He  who 
entices  men  into  sin,  or  into  a  condition  that  is  prolific  of  all  sins,  is  parHoeps  erimMi, 
and  as  such  deserves  at  least  an  equal  share  in  the  punishment  For  its  own  pro- 
tection, for  the  protection  of  the  dtiaen,  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  abolition 
of  liquor-vending  establishments  should  therefore  be  speedily  secured.  Reason, 
philosophy,  virtue,  all  pronounoe  the  prevention  of  crime  a  thing  of  greater  aonkebt 
than  its  punishment" 
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Seformaiary  Agencies  Employed. 
On  this  Bubject  the  Buperintendent  makes  the  following  statements  : 

The  refonnatozy  inflaenoeB  that  centre  here  are  so  follj  explained  in  the  reporto 
of  the  chaplain  and  matron  of  the  house  of  shelter^  that  I  will  not  notice  them  at 
len£^h,  bat  aimplj  express  wj  high  and  increased  estimate  of  wise  measures  for  the 
education  and  refinement  of  prisoners  as  a  means  of  improving  their  moral  character, 
and  brieflj  enumerate  the  agencies  in  use  here  for  that  end. 

1.  The  primaiy  school  held  three  evenings  each  week. 

2.  The  weekly  lecture  of  scientific  cast. 

8.  The  singing  exercise  on  Sabbath  morning. 

4.  The  pungent  and  plain  presentation  of  religious  truth  on  the  same  day. 
6.  The  prayer  meetings  held  for  the  men  on  Sunday  P.  M.,  and  for  the  women  on 
a  week  day  evening. 

6.  The  personal  and  private  visitation  of  each  prisoner  in  the  male  prison  by  the 
chaplain,  and  in  the  female  prison  by  the  matron  of  the  house  of  shelter. 

7.  A  well  selected  and  carefully  distributed  library  of  fresh,  readable  books. 

I  have  never  witnessed,  either  in  prison  or  out,  more  marked,  uniform  and  thorough 
impressions  for  good  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  prisoners  here,  following  these 
means.  The  divine  Spirit  is  quietly  moving  upon  the  face  of  this  deep,  bringing  out 
from  time  to  time  characters  of  solid  worth. 

Finances. 

The  industrial  management  and  its  money  product  (the  average 
of  prisoners  being  292  and  of  sentences  81  days)  are  thus  stated : 

The  financial  result  for  the  year  is  satisfactory,  though  the  surplus  is  somewhat 
less  than  for  the  year  previous,  it  being  for  1868,  |15,208.87,  and  for  the  year  1867 
$20,027.50.  The  di£ference  is  accounted  for  in  the  reduced  price  at  which  we  have 
sold  oar  chairs,  the  increased  expense  arising  from  the  increased  number  of  prisoners 
in  confinement  and  the  absence  of  shop  room  for  their  advantageous  employment. 
As  before  stated,  this  difficulty  is  now  remedied  by  the  completion  of  the  new  builds 
ing. 

Souse  of  SheUer. 

This  is  an  institution  for  female  criminals,  established  in  connection 
with  the  house  of  correction ;  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  bearing  a 
general  similarity  to  the  Irish  intermediate  prison.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  experiment  yet  inaugurated  in  connection  with  this  moat 
interesting  prison.     Of  it  the  inspectors  say : 

The  design  of  this  house  is  to  aflbrd  a  temporary  refuge  to  wodmd  wlio,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  imprisonment,  seem  willing  to  pursue  a  better  life.  A  mon  needed 
or  more  noble  charity  was  never  devised.  The  hopeless  oonditioii  of  degraded 
women  is  a  constant  reproach  to  our  civilization.  Whether  any  refcnn  in  tins  leapeet 
can  be  achieved  has,  thus  &r,  nowhere  received  any  satiafibdoTT  nlntlon.  Up  to  Ikls 
time,  in  our  own  community,  hardly  any  effi>rt  has  been  made  in  tiiis  direction.  TW 
dismissal  of  a  convict  woman  from  her  prison  gates  has 
life  of  renewed  crime  and  shame.  Practically,  she  oovld  ni<  retain  to  any 
virtuous  society,  even  if  she  longed  to  do  so.  Xo  Cluifldan  eaamnnilT  iihinili  W 
eontent  to  rest  with  such  a  reproach  upon  it. 

We  dare  not  express  too  sanguine  conlldenee  of  cniiin  anooeas  in 
which  you  have  now  founded.    But  it  can  baldly  feO  of  i 
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majr  open  the  way  to  greater  good  than  we  can  now  see.  The  thoughtful  xeport  of 
the  matron  will  show  the  difficoltiee  which  noiast  attend  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
encooragements  which  are  already  apparent. 

It  is  intended  to  receive  hew,  m  into  a  home,  women  who,  on  coming  from  prison, 
seem  willing  to  accept  a  reform  of  life.  It  is  intended  that  they  should  he  here  received 
into  a  family  Hfe,  where  they  shall  receive  intellectual,  moral,  domestic  and  indus- 
trial training,  under  the  influence,  example  and  sympathy  of  refined  and  virtuous 
women.  At  the  tahle,  in  the  work  room,  and  in  the  room  for  social  intercourse  and 
conversation,  it  is  intended  that  the  features  and  atmosphere  of  a  family — of  which 
the  matron  and  teacher  are  the  head — shall,  as  &r  as  possihle,  he  preserved.  In  this 
way,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  some,  and  we  hope  many,  of  these  women  may  be 
reclaimed  to  a  life  of  usefdlness  and  honor.  ' 

At  the  date  of  the  report,  the  shelter  had  been  opened  but  two  and 
a  half  months.  Of  course  it  was  but  partially  organized,  and  yet  it 
had  already  developed  some  precious  fruit  and  gave  promise  of  much 
more.  We  cite  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  first  report  of  the 
matron,  Mrs.  A.  H.  K.  Wiggin : 

I  firmly  believe  they  can  be  saved  to  themselves,  to  society,  and  for  heaven,  throng 
the  influences  that  are  centered  in  this  and  similar  "homes." 

These  forces  are,  personal  friendship,  home  life,  divine  love.  Those  who  are  not 
susceptible  to  religious  means  can  oft^  be  moved  by  human  ejection.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  attaching  them  to  ounehei,  it  is  comparatively  eaey  to  procure  the  transfer 
of  that  attachment  to  Him  to  whom  it  belongs  of  right. 

"Home  life  "  is  powerful ;  for  these  we  seek  to  benefit  are  what  they  are  more  &om 
the  absence  of  pure  home  life  in  childhood  than  from  any  other  one  cause.  A  home 
well  governed  and  ordered,  where  habits  of  regularity  and  industry  are  maintained, 
enlivened  by  cheerful  and  attractive  amusements,  where  the  domestic  affections  axe 
encouraged  and  given  play,  exerts  a  restraining,  guiding  and  purifying  influence, 
stimulating  the  nobler  feelings  to  action.  This  "House  of  Shelter"  home  will  be 
the  spot  around  which  the  thoughts  of  many  otherwise  homeless  ones  will  duster, 
and  to  which  they  wUl  delight  to  return  in  after  years.  Love,  as  exemplified  in  a 
truly  Christian  home,  is,  next  to  the  personal  influence  of  loved  ones,  the  strongest 
force  to  hold  to  virtue  the  wayward  wanderer.  The  influence  of  a  single  word  often 
brings  up  memories  of  such  a  home,  even  amid  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  stirs  the 
better  nature  otherwise  obscured. 

But  far  transcending  aU  other  is  the  power  of  God's  love,  as  manifested  in  the  life 
and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  reclaim  and  hold  these  hearts.  This  lofje  He  has  commit- 
ted to  us  to  wield  for  others,  and  our  own  devices  and  effbrts  will  be  successful  m 
proportion  as  they  are  inspired  by  Him.  We  may  be  gifted  to  please,  apt  to  instruct, 
wise  to  guide,  and  imbued  with  a  deep,  strong  love,  but  the  real  power  is  of  God. 

Since  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  for  1868  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
printer,  we  have  received  the  report  of  that  institution  for  1869.  In 
some  respects  it  is  a  document  of  nnequaled  interest  in  the  history 
of  prison  reform  in  America.  It  chronicles  the  inception  and  progress 
of  experiments  of  the  highest  importance  in  penitentiary  science ; 
some  of  them  of  a  type  entirely  new,  and  others  new  as  regards 
the  breadth  given  to  and  the  thoroughness  impressed  upon  them. 
The  significance  of  these  experiments  and  their  results,  even  as 
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developed  in  their  very  inffincy,  is  Buch  that  we  offer  no  apology 
for  the  extended  extracts  which  follow,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  should 
feel  that  we  were  doing  a  wrong  to  social  science  and  to  the  class 
of  workers  who,  in  this  department,  are  engaged  in  giving  it  a  prac- 
tical application,  if  we  withheld  them.,  The  following  passages  are 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Brockway,  superintendent : 

Permit  me  to  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  annexed  reports,  having  a  particular 
relation  to  the  educational  and  reformatory  work  of  the  institution.  Their  earnest, 
hopeful  tone,  together  with  the  intelligent  thoughtfulness  tliey  exhibit,  constitutes 
a  good  guaranty  that  the  work  is  weU  done,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
report  at  length  upon  this  interesting  department.  Gratifying  success  and  much 
Taluable  experience  have  been  gleaned  firom  the  house  of  shelter  enterprise  thus  far. 
BifllcnlUes  in  the  way  of  the  special  work  of  this  "  house "  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  year  as  never  before,  thus  putting  clearly  before  us  the  problem  we 
have  to  solves  an  essential  prerequisite  of  eveiy  worthy  effi>rt  for  man's  improvement. 

While  the  house  of  shelter,  and  similar  houses  elsewhere,  supply  humanizing 
ministrations  to  those  who  most  need  them — afford  a  refuge  and  a  friend  for  the 
despised,  the  iViendlefls,  the  victims  of  society,  and  thus  satisfy  our  benevolent 
impulses — they  do  not,  nor  can  they,  reach  the  evil  that  makes  them  a  necessity,  or 
accomplish  general  reformatory  results  without  radical  changes  in  legislation.  Time 
must  be  given,  and  constraint  imposed  by  authority  of  law,  to  construct  from  these 
ruins  right  characters.  Such  changes  in  their  constitution  are  required,  such  severing 
of  entangling  alliances — &tmily  and  other — such  favorable  social  surroundings  in  aU 
the  after  life,  that  full  control  must  be  had  at  the  beginning,  and  partial  control  be 
continued  for  long.  It  is  wrong  to  return  to  society  such  persons  until  they  give 
good  evidence  of  a  purpose  and  a  power  to  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  this  can 
only  come  by  culture.  Their  increased  liability  to  pursue  a  vicious  course,  the  result 
of  their  former  life,  renders  them  at  best  but  dangerous  companions  for  the  young 
who  are  pure.  The  influence  of  the  known  fact  of  their  history  is  now  and  always 
a  bad  element,  and  the  necessity,  according  to  nature,  that  they  shall  transmit  to 
posterity  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  malaria  that  made  them  what  they  were, 
are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  work,  and  form  forcible  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  care  of  them  until  they  are  surely  cured. 

The  house  of  shelter  must  degenerate  into  a  temporary  home  for  friendless  ones 
who  have  been  imprisoned,  and  this  as  a  charitable  measure,  not  mainly  for  reforma- 
tion, unless  legislation  be  had  giving  us  control  of  these  until  they  are  renovated 
and  reaUy  reformed. 

On  pages  10, 11  and  13  of  my  report  for  1868,  it  was  urged  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  facilitate  the  reformation  of  a  certain  class  of  offenders;  that  not  only 
should  they  be  committed  for  longer  periods,  but  that  the  sentence,  when  imposed, 
■hould  be  indeterminate,  its  duration  be  fixed  by  the  prisoner  himself,  terminating 
only  when  he  should  be  fitted  for  society  again.  It  was  thought  such  a  law  would 
be  a  greater  restraint  upon  those  living  in  outlawry,  and  would  stimulate  prisoners 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  self-improvement. 

Act  145  of  the  last  Legislature,  known  as  "  The  three  years  law,"  was  passed, 
and  became  a  law  on  the  8d  of  July  last.  It  was  carefully  drawn  by  a  competent 
attorney,  and  embodies  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  recommendations,*  but  owing 
to  amendment  made  hurriedly  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  law  have  sprung  up  hindering  its  full  operation.  [The 
Saprsme  Court  have  reoently  decided  that  section  4  is  limited  to  Wayne  county.] 

*  Only,  however,  so  far  as  prostitutes  are  concerned.— -Ck)B.  Seo. 
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Immediatelj  after  the  pasasge  of  the  bill  at  Lansing  was  annonneed  in  the  news- 
papers,  an  exodus  of  prostitutes  took  place  from  Detroit.  The  police  informed  me 
that  full  100  left  town  in  two  or  three  dajs,  going  to  Sag^aw,  dereland,  Buffido, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  again  when  the  law  took  effect  (3d  July)  a  large  number  left  the 
city  and  State.  A  sense  of  insecurity  peiraded  the  whole  class,  and  much  Indigna- 
tion was  expressed  by  men  about  town  who  derive  their  support  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  these  poor  creatures. 

I  have  received  into  the  house  of  correction  during  the  six  months  of  the  law  90 
females  sentenced  under  it,  18  for  three  years  each,  and  two  girls,  children,  until  of 
age.  Any  or  all  of  these  can  be  partially  or  wholly  relessed  upon  such  improvement 
of  character  as  shall  give  reasonable  promise  of  respectability  thereafter.  Three  of 
the  20  were  released  by  order  of  circuit  judge,  who  disapp]7>ved  of  the  finding  of  the 
magistrate ;  four  have  been  transferred  to  the  house  of  shelter,  one  of  whom  has 
been  sent  to  service  in  an  interior  town ;  thirteen  remain  yet  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, but  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  alluded  to  will  be 
immediately  released,  save  those  from  Wayne  county. 

All  these  are  the  very  worst  of  their  dasa  Such  is  the  want  of  fUth  in  reformation 
by  imprisonment,  or  such  disregard  of  this  is  felt  by  courts  generally,  that  they  send 
to  prison  only  those  who  have  continued  long  in  a  vicious  course.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
found  quite  impossible  to  impanel  a  Jury  of  citizens  who  would  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  when  the  penalty  (as  under  this  law)  is  imprisonment  uniU  rrformed,  or  for 
the  period  of  three  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  public  mind  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  thought  of  treating  prisoners  for  reformation. 

The  eWdd  of  this  law  upon  the  prisoner  is  shown  so  for  to  be  most  salntaiy.  I  am 
sure  it  is  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  hope  to  see  its  provisions  extended  to 
other  classes  of  criminals. 

The  experiment  of  educating,  in  well  organized  schools  within  the  prison,  the  class 
of  prisoners  confined  in  such  institutions  as  this,  has  never  been  so  thoroughly  made, 
to  my  knowledge,  as  here  during  the  past  year.  The  teachers'  reports  give  so  fully 
and  correctly  the  means  and  methods  used,  and  the  very  remarkable  progress  of  the 
scholars,  that  I  refrain  from  remark  except  to  say  that  there  is  discernible  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  progress  of  intellectual  development  and  improved 
moral  character.  Good  physical  condition  renders  possible  intellectual  activity  and 
growth,  and  these  together  put  the  prisoner  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  bene- 
fit by  moral  and  religious  influences.  There  is  little  hope  that  those  who  have 
inherited  tendencies  to  vicious  and  criminal  practices,  intensified  and  stimulated  by 
long  indulgence,  will  return  to  society  seeking  new  and  better  associations,  alter  a 
brief  imprisonment,  unless  they  find  themselves  fitted  for  the  new  condition  as  they 
were  not  before.  To  make  clear  to  one's  consciousness  that  his  thoughts  and  Impulses 
are  in  common  with  a  given  class  in  community,  is  to  incline  him  to  their  society, 
and  to  create  or  develop  in  prisoners  capabilities  for  good  and  oonsdous  sympathy  for 
good  society  is  indispensable  to  their  social  elevation,  without  which  there  oonnot  be 
reformation.  Education  in  school,  as  conducted  in  this  prison  the  past  year,  has  dcme 
this  for  very  many,  and  therefore,  I  say,  has  promoted  their  reformation. 

Intelligent  prisoners,  whose  attention  I  have  turned  to  the  causes  of  crime,  very 
generally  attribute  it  to  the  lack  of  education,  with  its  attendant  social  conditions. 
One  writes  me  thus :  "  Oh,  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would  compel  the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  land."  Another,  alluding  to  a  book  in  which  he  had  been  very 
much  interested,  writes :  '*  I  am  just  beginning  to  appreciate  these  great  thoughts, 
and  I  get  such  rapturous  delight  from  them  that  I  sometimes  think  I  want  no  other 
heaven  than  to  drink  continually  from  these  fountains.  But  I  am  willing  to  tear 
myself  away  if  by  it  I  may  learn  to  think  forcibly  myself,  that  I  may  be  able  to  call 
forcibly  to  others  to  partake  of  this  and  all  the  sweet  sources  of  joy  that  God  opens 
to  men  when  they  are  truly  men" 
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No  prison  ^^item  tlutt  leayes  oat  the  thorough  intellectiial  edacation  of  the 
pEiatmers,  can  ever  aehieye  uniform  refomifttory  reealte,  or  Ib  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  political  economy  of  the  present  age. 

The  chaplain's  report  of  resaltsin  his  particular  department,  though  somewhat  start- 
ling, is  worthy  of  all  credence,  as  will  appear  to  those  who  closely  read  his  able  paper. 
He  is  of  ripe  years,  and  has  had  long  and  varied  experience  as  pastor  and  preacher. 
Though  he  is  enthusiastic,  he  is  not  a  fanatic,  and  his  statements  may  be  received 
without  the  usual  allowance  for  verdancy  and  bigotry.  I  can  repeat  with  empharis 
the  remark  of  last  year,  that  "  I  have  never  witnessed,  either  in  prison  or  out,  more 
marked,  uniform  and  thorough  impressions  for  good  than  are  to  be  found  among 
the  prisoners  here." 

In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  *'  Three  years'  law," 
and  the  Ikvorable  effect  of  it  so  &r  as  tried,  I  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  perfioet  a  bill  for  presentation  to  the  next  Legislature  remedying  the  faults 
of  the  present  law  and  widely  extending  the  application  of  the  principal  of  indeter- 
minate sentence  as  there  embodied. 

In  onr  notice  of  this  institntion  last  year,  we  said :  ^^  The  depart- 
ment of  education  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well  organized  as  would 
be  desirable,  but  this  result  will  no  doubt  be  reached  in  due  time." 
The  '^  due  time  "  referred  to  here  has  already  come,  and  the  ^^  desira- 
ble organization  "  has  been  achieved,  as  the  following  citations  from 
the  report  of  H.  8.  Tarbell,  teacher,  attest : 

My  labors  commenced  September  16, 1869,  and  have  continued  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  of  each  week,  making  the  number  of  evenings  taught  thirty,  or 
at  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each,  say  seventy-five  hours. 

The  number  of  prisoners  enroUed  on  the  school  register  was : 

For  September 76 

For  October 16 

For  November 18 

For  December 81 

Total 186 

Of  this  number,  there  have  left 80 

Leaving  now  belonging  to  the  school 106 

Th^  weie  first  divided  into  those  who  could  read  sufficiently  well  to  use  text-books 
other  than  Headers,  and  those  who  could  not 

Of  the  former  daes  there  were 07,  or  71  pr.  et. 

Of  the  latter  class  there  were 89,or  29pr.ct. 

TotalT 186,orl00pr.ct. 


The  former  class  was  then  reclassified  according  to  their  attainments  in  arithmetio 
and  general  ability.  The  thirty-nine  above  named  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  who  could  r^  a  little  and  those  who  could  not  read  at  all.  The  numbers  in 
these  classes  at  date  are : 

In  the  Fifth  Reader 28 

In  the  Fourth  Header 61 

In  the  Second  Header 21 

Webb's  Word  Method 11 

Total 106 
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Whole  ntimber  In  sehool  during  the  year SM 

Gould  not  read  on  admiBsion 46. 00  per  cent. 

Could  read,  bat  with  dlfficoltj 64.00 

100.00 
(None  were  fluent  readers.) 

Can  now  read  readily  in  the  Fourth  Reader 29. 00  per  cent. 

ThirdReader 81.25 

SecondReader 86.61        " 

Bead  in  Webb's  Word  Method 8.14       " 

100. 00 

Whole  number  in  the  writing  classea  during  the  year 161 

Could  not  write  at  all  on  admission 82. 11  per  cent. 

Gould  write,  but  very  poorly 17. 89 


a 


100.00 


<• 


Can  now  conduct  ordinary  oorreapondenoe 48. 71  per  cent. 

Can  write  a  fair  copy 56.29 

100.00 

Whole  number  in  the  arithmetic  classes 206 

Gould  not  add  numbers,  and  many  could  not  count 88. 85  per  centp 

Gould  add  and  subtract  a  little,  not  able  to  multiply 10. 19 

Had  made  some  progress  in  fractions 1. 46 


« 


100.00 

Are  now  well  advanced  in  fractions 9. 71  per  oent^ 

division 84.00 

multipUcation 18.69 

Can  add  and  subtract  readily 42.07 


« 


100.00 

Attention  haa  been  given  to  orthography  in  the  reading  and  writing  exercises. 

Careful  observation  of  these  classes  this  year,  and  the  record  of  them,  teach  us  that 
in  very  many  instances  the  progress  is  greater  than  that  in  public  schools  generally. 
The  reasons,  doubtless,  are  their  maturity  of  mind  because  of  age,  their  isolation,  and, 
afl  has  repeatedly  been  expressed  to  us,  a  consciousness  of  their  ignorance  and  a  wish 
to  redeem  lost  time. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Mrs.  WiggiD,  snper- 
intendent  of  the  house  of  shelter : 

The  whole  number  received  at  the  house  of  shelter,  from  October  20,  1868,  to 
December  81, 1869,  is  44,  including  four  classes :  FKrtt,  Those  received  from  the  house 
of  correction  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  who  came  voluntarily,  and  remain 
the  same.  Second.  Those  received  from  the  house  of  correction  before  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence.  While  such  receive  every  privilege  of  the  house,  and  are  not 
treated  as  prisoners,  they  are  under  moral  obligation  to  remain  until  their  term  of 
imprisonment  expires.  Third.  Those  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  under  the 
*'  Three  years'  law  "  (which  became  operative  July  8d,  1869),  and  subsequently  tran». 
ferred  to  the  house  of  shelter.  The  knowledge  that  they  "  may,  upon  reformation  or 
marked  good  behavior,  be  absolutely  discharged  from  prison,"  acts  bb  an  important 
stimulus  to  self-amendment.    Fourth,  A  friendless  one,  who  is  guilty  of  no  crime. 
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The  hoQie  of  sbttlter  difbn  from  MtgdAlen  uyliuna  as  they  generally  ate :  Firtt, 
In  thai  the  penona  leoeiyed  have  been  impriaoned  at  the  hooae  of  correction,  where 
the  preparatory  piooeaa  ia  had.  Second,  More  prominence  is  here  given  to  the  home 
inflaence.  The  spirit  of  real  family  life  prevails,  and  the  appointments  of  a  good 
home  are  liberally  supplied,  the  eaniingsof  the  house  of  correction  being  the  source 
of  our  support,  and  not  the  charitable  contributions  of  citizens.  Third.  Here  greater 
thoroughness  is  required  in  efforts  for  intellectual  improvement,  every  afternoon 
being  devoted  to  study  in  school.  JPburth.  The  general  culture  of  manners  and  refine- 
ment receive  unusual  attention.  lyth.  Our  aim  is  to  cure  when  possible,  and  not  par- 
ticularly to  aflbrd  a  temporary  respite  from  an  evil  course,  though  this  is  desirable^ 
and  not  to  be  deprecated. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  the  cheer  and  comforts  that  pertain  to  the  house  of 
shelter  educate  the  taste  of  the  gain  for  a  kind  of  life  they  cannot  lead  when  engaged 
independentiy  in  active  duties,  thus  unfitting  them  for  the  situation  where  they  must, 
if  at  all,  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  objection  is  not  well 
founded,  for  I  have  observed  that  discontent  with  the  present  condition,  springing 
from  the  desire  for  something  higher  or  better,  is  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help  to  bet- 
ter social  condition.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  improved  character, 
when  observed  in  those  formerly  contented  in  degradation.  The  girls  perform  all 
the  domestic  work  alternately,  and  are  thus  taught  how  to  be  useful  and  successful 
as  domestics.  They  also  labor  diligentiy  at  the  same  employment  as  at  the  house 
of  correction,  viz.,  braiding  chair  seats ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  accom- 
plish, in  the  same  number  of  hours,  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  prisoners. 
Much  encouragement  is  derived  from  this  fact,  for  when  those  who  are  usually  so 
inefficient  learn  to  hold  themselves  voluntarily  to  continued  manual  labor,  the  will 
is  strengthened,  and  the  prospect  of  complete  triumph  over  self  is  insured. 

Positive  exercise  of  the  energies,  the  mind  stored  with  practical  knowledge,  a  taste 
for  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  leads  to  a  proper  undefstanding  of  the  principle  of  right, 
and  to  its  adoption  as  a  rule  of  action. 

A  leading  and  encouraging  feature  of  the  house  is  its  quiet  religious  atmosphere. 
The  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  evinced  in  the  daily  life  and  conversation  of  those 
whose  former  life  has  been  most  wicked,  and  who  at  first  occasioned  us  the  greatest 
care  and  anxiety.  It  is  indicated  in  "  the  girls'  Sabbath  morning  prayer  meeting  " — 
a  thought  of  their  own,  a  sensible  power  for  good  in  the  house,  and  conducted  and 
continued  by  them,  without  once  being  omitted  during  the  entire  year.  It  is  shown 
by  their  thoughtful  tenderness,  often,  at  evening  devotions,  in  which  they  participate, 
and  which  they  have  repeatedly  conducted  in  the  absence  of  those  in  charge.  Again, 
it  is  manifest  in  the  earnestness  and  spirit  with  which  the  Sabbath  school  lesson  is 
studied  an  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  in  their  appreciation  of  books  of  a  religious 
character.  There  has  been  an  unconscious  growth  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  a  realizing  of  the  peace  and  joy  there  always  is  in  right  living,'a  gradual 
harmonizing  of  feeling  and  action  among  the  members  of  the  family,  an  influenco 
so  marked  that  new  girls  received  are  impressed  by  it,  and  voluntarily  strive  to  reach 
the  same  standard. 

We  estimate  the  motives  of  the  44  who  have  voluntarily  come  to  the  house  of 
shelter,  as  follows :  Honest  renunciation  of  the  former  life,  with  the  view  to  prepare 
for  usefulness  to  others,  11 ;  impelled  by  the  hope  of  improved  social  condition  and 
greater  comfort  for  themselves,  11 ;  actuated  by  curiosity,  10 ;  necessity,  7 ;  friendless- 
ness,  1 ;  at  mandate  of  friends,  4 ;  of  the  44  there  have  been  discharged,  89 ;  remain- 
ing, 6 ;  supplied  with  situations  with  fair  prospects,  16 ;  sent  to  relatives,  6 ;  sent  to 
hospital,  1 ;  dismissed  by  their  own  rtquest,  6 ;  dismissed  as  imworthy,  7 ;  left  with- 
out our  consent  or  knowledge  at  the  time,  4 ;  remaining,  5 ;  released  and  remaining 
with  fair  prospect  of  reformation,  69  per  cent,  or,  26 ;  released  and  remaining  with 
doubtful  prospects,  41  per  cent,  or,  18. 
[Senate  No.  21.]  18 
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ThediwbtAil  pzospoeto  m  to  tbe  eighteen  sre  attribiilaMe  to  tlie  lollimliig^  ewuna, 
viz,  I  Were  too  weak  to  hold  themeelvee  ▼olnntarilj  in  eontect  with  the  inflneneee  of 
the  Shelter,  0.  Doabtf ol  from  the  ahtence  of  an/  pnxpoB^  or  dealxe  lor  impioirvd 
eondltion  or  better  life,  9. 

The  memberi  of  the  ftmil/  have  be«i  proTionalj  impiiaoned  in  the  house  of  eov* 
lection,  vis. :  Six  tlmee^ 4;  five  timefl*  1 ;  four  timee,  2 ;  three  timm,  4;  twice,  11 ; 
onoe,  19 ;  never  imprisoned,  8. 

Wlule  all  of  the  above  but  five  have  been  reetored  to  lodetj,  only  two  have  been 
recommitted  to  the  houee  of  oorreetion.  The  ages  are,  via.:  Oret  thirty  jreais of 
age,  4 :  from  twenty  to  thirty,  10 ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  88;  under  fifteen,  2. 

The  following  incident  exhibits,  in  vivid  colors,  the  parifying, 
refining,  elevating  inflnence  of  kindness ;  and  how  effeetnally  love 
is  doing  its  work  in  the  Shelter : 

A  girl  eighteen  years  of  age,  left  an  orphan  before  she  can  remember,  was  reared 
in  an  almshouse,  and  since  twelve  years  of  age  has  lived  "  everywhere."  During 
her  first  imprisonment  she  was  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  mind  and  character — 
could  not  read,  never  smiled,  worked  mechanically.  But  a  few  weeks  passed  between 
her  release  from  prison  and  commitment  under  the  three  years'  law.  Special  efibrta 
were  made  in  her  case.  Various  methods  were  used  to  arouse  her.  Bouquets  were 
daily  sent  to  her  cell.  She  began  to  think.  Never,  in  all  her  life,  had  i^e  known 
one  firiend.  She  believed  herself  to  be  alone,  forsaken  even  by  Qod,  whom  she  but 
dimly  comprehended.  When  she  fully  realized  the  truth  that  some  one  person  was 
interested  for  her,  the  change  was  wonderful.  A  light  came  into  her  face  which  has 
never  since  left  it.  From  that  moment  progress  conmienced.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  house  of  shelter,  and  appreciates  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  good  home. 
Before  the  expiration  of  her  term  we  shall  be  able  to  send  her  out  with  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

Mrs.  Wiggin  speaks  hopefully  of  the  general  work  undertaken  here : 

The  practical  question  to  be  considered  after  one  year's  labor  under  the  moat 
favorable  circumstances  now  employed  is,  how  much  can  be  done  for  this  class  t 
With  suitable  legislaUon,  by  which  full  control  can  be  had  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
work  a  real  change  of  the  qualities  of  the  being,  and  with  wise  and  well  directed 
measures,  the  reformation  of  a  majority  may  be  effected.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  observed  effbct  of  what  is  known  as  the  three  years'  law.  I  have  received 
several  cases  that  show  very  clearly  its  benefits  by  way  of  stimulus  to  effort  for 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  time  for  real  changes  to  be 
wrought  given  under  it. 

Reformation  requires  time.  Any  degree  of  improvement  must  be  promptly  reoog 
nized  ;  and  when  these  reach  the  average  morality  of  society,  a  generous  confidence 
BO  necessary  to  the  development  of  their  better  natures,  should  be  given  them ;  else 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  discouraged. 

The  school  in  the  Shelter,  taught  by  Miss  Hall,  for  three  hours 
every  afternoon,  is  yielding  excellent  fruit.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  work,  we  offer  an  extract  showing  the  spirit  with 
which  some  at  least  of  the  inmates  enter  into  it,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  them. 

One  of  the  four  pupils  with  whom  the  school  opened,  December  2,  1898,  waa 
thirty-five  years  of  age ;  did  not  know  her  letters,  or  how  to  make  a  fignue  or  letter, 
and  could  count  but  a  few  numbers.    In  less  than  three  weeks  she  oould  read  and 
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fpell  ike  g»a>iOT  part  of  Webb'a  Word  Meihod;  oonld  make  Ttty  fidr  iigom^  and 
had  iMmad  a  part  of  the  mnltipUcalion  table.  Her  weal  and  application  were 
truly  wooderfoL  This  was  her  fint  opportoniiy  to  learn  to  read»  and  ehe 
appndated  it  She  earried  her  book  in  her  pocket  that  ehe  might  improve  every 
■pare  moosient,  and  often  while  studying  or  reading,  her  likoe  was  really  Inminons 
with  interest 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age»  who  has  an  aetlve, 
iaqniring  mind,  constantly  reaching  after  sometliing  new,  and  a  penistent  questioner. 
She  attended  nine  school  sessions  at  the  house  of  correction,  and  began  to  learn  to 
read ;  then  nine^  sessions  here,  and  now  reads  readily  in  the  Third  Besder ;  has 
begun  arithmetic,  and  is  learning  to  write. 

With  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  incidental  lessons  on  the  praeti-  | 

oal  conoems  of  life,  fiKsts  of  histoiy  and  topics  of  science  most  nearly  related  to  overy  i 

day  ezperienoe,  have  been  given.  In  our  real  home  as  well  as  school  life,  these 
girls  are  daily  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  &miliar  things  which  is  an  essential  ele>  I 

meat  of  true  education.  We  aim  to  employ  the  most  natural  and  efibctive  means  of 
informing  and  training  them  for  the  work  they  will  have  to  do,  and  that  will  place 
them  most  advantageously  ibr  beginning  that  work. 

The  report  of  the  chaplain,  Bev.  C.  C.  Foote,  the  Bobriety  and 
authenticity  of  whose  statements  are  vonchedy  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Mr.  Brockway,  is  one  of  thrilling  interest.  A  few  passages  are  sub- 
joined : 

The  religions  awakening  with  which  we  were  so  richly  favoved  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  year  has  continued,  with  but  slight  abatement,  to  gladden  our  hearts  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Only  a  condensed  record  of  '*  what  Ood  has  wrought "  can  be 
given  in  this  report.  A  detailed  personal  history  of  reformations  wrought  out  in 
this  institution  would  fill  a  volume  with  interest  "  stranger  than  fiction."  Persons 
iallen  away  from  eveiything  pleasant,  honorable  and  of  "  good  report,"  in  personal 
condition,  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  separated  by  their  vices  from  their 
dearest  iriends — have,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  reformatory  appliances 
of  the  house  of  correction,  been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  their  families  and  friends 
to  occupy  honorable  and  happy  portions  in  society. 

The  economy  inaugurated  by  the  warden  for  reclaiming  the  fallen  committed  to 
his  supervision,  is  such  as  to  compel  refleeUon  in  those  to  whom  reflection  is  possible. 
And  when  this  initiatory  process  becomes  reflexive  and  thorough,  the  results  are  at 
times  painful  to  behold.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  strong  men  prostrate 
upon  the  floor,  with  fiices  bathed  in  floods  of  tears,  imploring  forgiveness  for  and 
deliverance  from  the  multiplied  and  grievous  sins  of  a  misspent  life. 

The  first  indication  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  intense  interest  with 
which  the  word  of  God  is  hesrd.    A  visitor  attending  our  public  service  said  it  was 
painful  to  see  strong  men  with  breasts  throbbing  with  the  intennty  of  their  emo- 
tions, hanging  in  breathless  silence  upon  the  lips  of  the  chaplain.    Ck>nfe8siona  of 
sin  are  often  accompanied  with  a  contrition  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  ^ncerity, 
and  are.  betimes  as  full  as  they  are  startling.    Said  a  man  in  our  prayer  meeting,  '*  I 
have  committed  every  sin  that  could  be  committed,  but  murder ;  yes,  and  thai  too, 
ftir  I  have  been  murdering  myself  for  years." 

The  clearing  away  of  the  moral  heavens  from  ovor  tbese  hearts  riven  vriik  aagulah, 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  peace  and  joy  aa  beautiful  and  grateful  aa  the  mental 
tempest  was  appalling.    Sweeter  words  of  grace,  or  richer  expresidona  of  love  are 
seldom  heard,  than  are  listened  to  hero,  bursting  from  the  lips  of  ibeae  rocii&med 
ones.    Expressions  like  the  following  are  oonatanily  greeting  i&y  ^^^^  *     **  1  ^ani  to 
tail  yon  that  I  have  found  the  Saviour."    "  That  I  ndght  tell  you  how  1  \o^«  B^m.** 


\ 
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"How  glad  I  am  that  I  came  here  where  God  has  had  merey  on  my  aooL"  "Theae 
are  the  happiest  dajB  of  my  life."  *'  Time  passee  bo  pleaaantlj  I  am  quite  willing  to 
stay  my  time  oat."  "  I  would  rather  die  here  than  return  to  my  fonner  alnfiil  Ui^'* 
'*  I  thought  this  place  would  be  a  hell,  but  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  heaTen."  "  I  haTe 
spent  my  former  life  like  a  fool ;  here  I  have  learned  to  live  for  Ckxl,"  "  I  love  the 
memory  of  my  mother  as  I  love  nothing  else,  but  I  love  my  Saviour  infinitely  more." 

It  ia  due  to  truth  to  say  that  the  reformatory  influences  of  the  house  of  conection 
are,  as  a  rule,  powerless  on  persons  sent  here  on  short  oonmdtments.  The  idea  of 
" correcting"  vices  worthy  of  imprisonment  by  a  thirty  or  sixty  days  confinement  Is 
preposterous.  What  end  is  to  be  attained  by  such  a  sentence  it  were  difllcnlt  to 
determine.  If  reformation  be  the  end  sought,  then*  for  reformation's  sake,  allow  the 
subject  to  tarry  till  that  end  be  accomplished.  What  greater  folly  can  there  be  than 
to  commence  such  a  work  and  leave  it  to  spoil  for  lack  of  time  for  its  completion. 

To  the  regular  chapel  services  and  prayer  meeting,  a  third  service  has  been  added, 
which  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  To  find  out  among  hundreds  of 
persons  those  wishing  to  enter  at  once  the  christian  life,  has  been  a  difficult  and 
laborious  task.  From  five  to  eight  hours,  or  until  strength  has  fidled,  have  been 
regularly  devoted  to  this  work,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single  Sabbath,  far 
nearly  two  years.  The  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted  of  publicly  inviting  all  who 
wish  to  exchange  a  life  of  sin  for  the  service  of  Gtod,  to  tarry  in  the  meeting  for 
prayer,  at  the  dose  of  which  they  are  requested  to  remain  for  personal  oonversatioa 
with  the  chaplain.  It  is  here,  mostly,  that  those  consecrations  are  made  that  sunder 
the  fetters  of  sin,  and  lead  from  death  to  life. 

The  inquiry  is  often  propounded,  in  doubtful  tones,  "  Will  these  reformed  men 
hold  out?"  We  respond,  the  question  comes  from  the  wrong  party.  Society,  by 
its  multiplied  baleful  usages,  having  vitiated  these,  its  members,  commits  them  to 
US  for  recovery.  *  We  perform  the  task  assigned  us,  and  return  our  charge  to  society 
again,  as  their  God-appointed  protectors.  We  ask,  with  profoundest  solicitude,  will 
society  vitiate  them  again?  We  have  taught  our  charge  to  live  in  their  higher 
nature.  Will  society,  with  the  lusts  of  baser  life,  smother  this  higher  life  that  has 
been  generated  by  the  good  grace  of  God  ?  Having,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
saved  these  souls  from  perdition,  we  dismiss  them  from  our  care  to  try  their  chancea 
among  the  thousand  yawning  hells  society  has  dug  for  them. 

Will  society,  with  these  thousand  snares,  prove  too  much  for  these  infants  in 
the  spiritual  life  ?  Will  the  thousand  devils  that  society  has  "  licensed  "  to  ply  the 
infernal  arts  of  their  trade  for  destroying  weak  moral  natures,  take  captive  again  those 
who  had  "  clean  escaped  "  them  1  Having  saved  these  unfortunate  criminals  ftom  a 
moral  shipwreck,  we  launch  them  forth  again  upon  their  perilous  voyage,  to 
encounter  the  giddy  whirl  of  a  thousand  appalling  maelstroms.  Happy  are  they  if 
they  make  the  desired  haven.  If  they  go  down,  heaven  and  earth  shall  Justly  hold, 
not  us,  but  society  responsible. 

Among  the  reformatory  appliances  of  this  institution  too  prominent  a  place  can 
hardly  be  given  to  the  evening  school.  To  render  a  prison  a  "  reformatory,"  it 
should  be  divested,  so  far  as  p^ible,  of  its  sterner  features,  otherwise  the  prisoner'a 
mind  will  take  on  a  morbid  condition,  the  natural  result  of  its  unpleasant  sur- 
roundings. It  needs  but  little  philosophy  to  see  that  this  morbid  mental  condition 
is  incompatible  with  mental  activity  and  refiection,  which  are  the  necessary  fore- 
runners to  genuine  reformation.  Now,  the  chief  excellence  of  the  prison  school  is, 
that  it  disperses  this  gloom  from  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  acquisition  of  useful 
knowlege,  and  the  mental  discipline,  are  of  life-long  utility.  But  the  ifinnitely 
greater  benefit  is  in  the  quietude,  rest  and  contentment  wrought  by  the  exerdeea  of 
the  school  room  on  the  minds  of  those  in  attendance. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  more  cheerful,  pleasant,  inquisitive  and  happy 
company  of  scholars  cannot  be  found  in  Detcoit,  than  gather  at  the  appointed  hour 
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aiound  our  excellent  teachers,  Mr.  Tarbell  and  Mias  HalL  And  it  is  now  to  be 
recorded  with  profoondeat  pleaaore  that  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
persons  ex^joying  the  benefits  of  the  school  profess  to  have  renounced  a  life  of  vice 
for  a  life  of  christian  virtae,  while  only  aboat  six  per  cent  of  those  in  non-attend- 
ance claim  for  themselves  any  sach  spiritual  reformation. 

From  these  remarkable  statistics  it  may  be  demanded,  why  are  not  the  advantages 
of  the  school  extended  to  all  ?  First,  because  there  are  not  facilities  for  all.  Second, 
because  experience  has  demonstated  that  no  such  happy  results  can  be  realized  for 
those  "  sent  up  "  for  the  brief  period  of  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Such  look 
upon  themselves  rather  as  '*  boarders/'  unpleasantly  situated  for  a  short  period, 
soon  to  seek  better  quarters,  while  those  sent  here  for  a  year  or  more  soon  come  to 
feel  at  home.  The  latter  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  condition,  and  seek 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  Hence  the  school,  the  teacher,  the  library,  the  chaplain  and 
the  chapel  are  cherished  as  invaluable  aids  for  the  promotion  of  not  only  their 
pleasure,  but  their  highest  good  as  well.  But  to  the  former  class  such  results  are  a 
simple  imiKiesibility. 

We  close  with  a  single  extract  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors : 

The  discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  other  severe  meas- 
ures. Full  control  is  had,  a  spirit  of  subordination  is  surely  prevalent,  and  much  of 
self-respect  is  felt  among  the  prisoners.  Full  record  is  kept  of  all  reproofs,  depriva- 
tions and  penalties  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  shows  con- 
clusively the  care  and  patience  exercised  by  the  officers  to  avoid  conflict  with  and 
punishment  of  the  prisoners,  and  much  ingenuity  is  observable  in  contriving 
rimple  means  to  make  the  intractable  properly  sensitive  to  the  rules  that  should 
govern  them.  The  statement,  often  too  true,  that  prisoners  generally  leave  prison 
worse  than  before  entering,  cannot  be  truly  said  of  the  House  of  Correction.  The 
thorough  effort  for  their  education,  and  the  real  interest  manifested  for  their  reforma- 
tion, are  productive  of  good  results  without  doubt.  It  cannot  be  that  the  impulse 
toward  reformation  given  to  so  many  here  is  a  hallucination.  While  doubt  may 
justly  be  felt  for  the  permanency  of  passing  emotions,  however  passionately  ex- 
pressed, real  effort  to  purify  the  body,  to  educate  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  noble 
sentiments  by  noble  practices  does  not  admit  of  question  as  to  its  right  drift  and 
salutary  tendency.  Examples  are  frequently  found  in  society  to  attest  this  truth ; 
reformed  men  are  living  happily  and  usefully  who  date  their  right  start  from  their 
imprisonment  here.  We  affirm,  however,  that  reformatory  results,  achieved  by 
prison  establishments  organized  under  existing  laws,  must  be  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  We  hope  therefore  to  see  such  changes  speedily  made  as  shall  clearly  put 
forward  reformation  as  the  first  object  of  imprisonment  and  secure  uniform  results 
in  this  direction. 

Mississippi. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi 
State  penitentiary  contains  all  the  information  received  concerning 
the  penal  affairs  of  that  State : 

SXTFBJVirrBNDENT'B  OfFICB,  AflSS.  STATB  PENTTBirriABT,) 

^  Jackson,  Augmt  10. 1869.  ) 

Rbv.  B.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Garrupondinff  Secretary  JV.  T,  PrUtm  Aeeoeiaition : 
Dear  Sir  :  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  our  government,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
unable  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my  report  for  1868.  In  January  of  that  year 
the  finances  of  the  State  were  in  such  a  low  condition  that  the  executive  department 
was  unable  to  furnish  food  for  the  convicts,  and  the  military  authorities  took  it  under 
their  control. 
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The  prison  is  at  present  leased  to  Mr.  E.  Richardson  for  a  term  of  three  years,  b^ 
the  military  commander,  and  a  considerable  namber  of  the  colored  convicts  are 
employed  by  him  on  his  plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  Abont  one  hundred,  pxin- 
dpally  whites,  are  employed  at  the  prison  in  carriage,  fomltnre  and  shoe-making. 
We  have  at  present  827  prisoners.  Whites — men,  ninety-six ;  women,  one ;  blacks — 
men,  226 ;  women,  five.  Of  these  one  white  man  and  twelve  black  are  for  life.  The 
influx  of  prisoners  since  January  has  been  very  small,  only  twenty  having  been 
received  against  ninety-eight  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1868.  I  fear  this  is  not 
all  owing  to  a  decrease  of  crime,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  unset 
tied  state  of  our  courts. 

The  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  bold  services  every  Sunday  in  turn, 
the  services  being  held  in  the  hall  of  the  prison  on  which  all  the  cells  open.  The 
doors  are  all  unlocked  during  divine  service,  so  that  all  can  attend  if  they  wish, 
which  is  pretty  generally  the  case ;  and  great  attention  seems  to  be  paid  by  them  to 
the  services. 

Lately  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  volunteered  to  hold  a  service  once  a  month 
in  a  room  of  the  prison,  for  such  of  the  convicts  as  are  of  his  persuasion.  The  attend- 
ance is  voluntary,  each  convict  wishing  to  attend  giving  his  number  at  morning 
roll-call. 

In  the  absence  of  any  report,  I  have  sent  you  the  above  few  particulars,  thinking 

they  might  be  of  interest. 

I  am  yours  most  respectfiilly, 

Z.  A.  PHILIPS, 

Superinimdeni  Mist.  State  PenUenHwry, 

MiSSOUBI. 

In  our  review  of  prison  work  in  the  United  States  last  year,  we 
quoted  largely'and  approvingly  from  the  report  of  the  penitentiary 
of  this  State,  and  spoke  of  the  prison  itself  as  being  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  administration  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Miller,  "  an  object  of 
special  interest  to  the  students  of  penitentiary  science." 

The  administration  has  been  changed  since  then,  and  the  present 

warden  is  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson,  formerly  a  missionary  to  Africa,  a 

gentleman  of  high  character  and  ability  (personally  known  to  the 

writer),  in  whose  statements  entire  confidence  may  be  placed.    We 

make  these  remarks  as  prefatory  to  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 

Wilson : 

Office  of  thb  Wabdbn,  Missoubi  Statb  PsinTBiirnART, ) 
CiTT  OF  Jefferson,  Mo.,  September  14, 1868.  ) 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D..  Corresponding  Secretary  iT.  T.  P.  A. : 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Inclosed  yoa  wiU  find  the  statistics  of  this  prison  requested  in  your 
circular  of  Augfost  25tli. 

The  excess  of  exi>enditnres  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  namber  of 
prisoners  are  employed  on  the  erection  of  a  new  cell  building,  partly  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  winter  many  are  unemployed,  and  partly  to  the  fiust  that  being  in  debt, 
purchases  have  to  be  made  on  credit,  and  interest  paid. 

The  figures  I  have  given  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  exact,  for  reports  have  been 
made  out  for  some  time  with  a  view  to  a  good  showing.  The  estimated  value  of  real 
estate  does  not  include  the  new  cell  building,  which  already  has  cost  more  than  half 
of  what  I  have  put  down. 
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We  liATO  now  a  resident  ohai^n»  althoagh  no  proper  provision  has  as  yet  been 
made  for  his  support.  Tliere  is  a  Sunday  school  for  the  women,  a  prayer'  meetiaff 
for  men,  desirous  of  attending.  Soon  we  hope  to  have  Bible  dasses,  and  dasses  for 
secular  instruction.  There  are  many  things  needed  to  bring  this  prison  up  to  the 
standard  which  you  have  assigned  it  in  your  review  of  prisons.  "  The  mantle  of 
MiOer  fell  upon  his  successor/'  only  so  ikr  as  r^porU  are  concerned,  and  these  were 
prepared,  I  am  told,  chiefly  by  othras. 

I  make  these  observations,  because,  while  strangers  rely  upon  the  statements  of 
your  report,  all  persons  here,  conversant  with  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
prison,  know  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  &cts. 

Very  respectfully  yonis, 

D.  A.  WILSOK,  Warden, 

In  consequence  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  upon  the  recent 
reports  of  this  institution,  we  forbear  all  citation  from  that  last 
iflBued,  and  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  fact  that,  like  those  of 
the  wardens  of  the  State  prisons  of  Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  it 
makes  the  important  recommendation  that  convicts,  in  reward  for 
good  conduct,  be  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earnings  as  an  aid  to 
discipline  and  reformation,  as  they  are  now  granted  a  diminution 
of  sentence  on  that  ground. 

!N'ebraska« 
There  is  no  State  prison  in  Kebraska. 

Nevada. 

The  reports  of  the  State  prison  here  are  made  biennially.  The 
one  before  us  is  for  the  years  1867  and  1868.  The  warden,  ex-offido^ 
is  Lieutenant-Governor  James  S.  SUngerland ;  and  a  lively  and  enjoy- 
able writer  his  report  proves  him  to  be.  Here  is  his  word-picture  of 
the  prison  on  his  accession  to  the  wardenship  in  January,  1867: 

The  "  old  kitchen,"  which  stood  as  a  landmark,  to  which,  it  is  presumable,  the 
main  buildings  composing  the  prison  were  afterwards  built,  was  nothing  but  a 
tinder  box,  built  of  rock,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  mortar,  fnU  of  seams  and 
openings,  through  which  the  wind  had  full  sweep ;  covered  with  an  old,  weather- 
worn shingle  roof,  through  which  the  ndn  poured  in  winter ;  lined  inside  with 
canvas,  that  hung  in  tatters  on  the  walls ;  and  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
an  opening  in  which  no  door  had  ever  been  built.  The  dining-room  was  lined  in 
the  same  manner,  and  also  the  two  front  rooms  adjoining,  with  the  addition  of  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  waU-paper,  making  it  still  more  inflammable.  Office  and 
guard-room  were  in  the  same  condition ;  wood-work  old  and  decayed,  and  with  all 
the  rest  sadly  in  need  of  new  materiaL  The  roof  of  the  main  building^forty  by 
one  hundred  feet — was  shingled,  rivaling  in  antiquity  the  roof  of  the  kitchen ; 
open  and  leaky  in  winter,  and  in  summer  ventilating  the  whole  building  with  a 
hurricane  of  wind  and  sand,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  one  hundred  feet,  but 
three  flues,  to  which  the  stovepipes  led  from  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
some  of  which  reached  for  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  smoking  and  leaking  with  eveiy 
storm  of  wind  and  rain :  putting  all  of  which  together  you  have  a  lair  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  bnUdings  ss  I  found  them  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1807,  and  for 
whidiy  with  the  rock  pile  adjoining,  the  territory  paid  |80,000. 
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Fortunately  a  fire  occnrredy  the  work  of  some  kind-hearted  incen- 
diary, early  in  May  following,  which  consumed  nearly  the  whole 
concern,  leaving  little  but  the  prisoners.  Gov.  Slingerland  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  work 
of  rebuilding,  and  now  reports  a  good  substantial  prison,  nearly  fire- 
proof throughout,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  with  accommodations  for 
112  prisoners. 

The  warden  provides  a  generous  diet  for  his  men,  as  the  following 
bill  of  prison  fare  ^ill  show : 

Breakftut'^'BeefBteak,  potatoes  and  bread,  hot  or  cold. 

Dinner— Roast  beef  or  stew  daily ;  baked  beans  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays ;  mush  and  molasses  or  pudding  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays ; 
soup  on  Tuesdays,  and  bread  and  potatoes  every  day. 

Supper — Cold  meat,  hash,  i>otatoes  and  bread,  tieufed  peaches  or  applei  evezy  other 
day ;  to  which  may  be  added  vegetables,  when  in  market. 

"  Prison  discipline  "  does  not  appear  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  Nevada.  The  lieutenant-governor's  theory  would  not  have  been 
unsuited  to  the  times  prior  to  John  Howard.  It  is  stated  in 
terms  curt,  pointed,  and  quite  clear  from  ambiguity.  He  says: 
"  In  the  system  adopted  I  have  not  proposed  to  consume  precious 
time  in  trying  to  make  an  unmitigated  rascal  an  honest  man.  I 
have  no  '  trusties' ;  they  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing  one  with 
another."  He  gives  this  pleasing  testimony  of  his  staff:  "  The  force 
around  nie  are  worthy  and  vigilant  officers;  I  employ  none  but 
worthy,  trusty  and  sober  men."  Here  he  is  in  advance  of  the  times 
anterior  to  and  contemporaneous  with  Howard ;  for  in  those  days 
there  were  fearful  stealings  on  the  part  of  officers  (the  practice  is  not 
yet  wholly  abated),  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  officers  and 
prisoners  to  take  a  good  "  drunk  "  together.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Gov.  Slingerland  has  done  injustice  to  himself,  in  one 
of  his  sentences  quoted  above ;  and  we  base  our  conviction  on  the 
following  passage  from  a  subsequent  part  of  his  report,  which  shows 
that  he  makes  greater  use  of  moral  than  of  physical  force  in  his 
discipline,  and  that  his  great  kindness  of  heart  does  not  expend 
itself  in  words,  but  is  translated  into  action  : 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  during  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been  but 
two  occasions  for  punishment,  those  being  for  insubordination.  Prisoners  have  been 
orderly  and  weU  behaved,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  all  been  credited  with  the 
five  days'  commutation  allowed  by  law  for  good  behavior,  thus  materiaUy  shortening 
their  terms  of  imprisonment.  A  *'  Conduct  Roll "  is  kept,  and  xx>sted  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  in  which  the  five  days  is  credited  if  deserved,  and,  if  not,  in  lieu  therec^. 
a  black  mark  is  set  opposite  the  name  of  the  prisoner  incurring,  by  misconduct,  the 
forfeiture.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  desire  of  all  to  gain  this  commutation,  and,  as 
the  record  shows,  but  few  have  failed  to  gain  it  for  each  month  of  the  two  years. 
Heretofore,  when  a  prisoner  went  out  by  expiration  of  sentence  or  pardon,  tho 
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boftid  of  Stote  friaon  commlaBlonen  haye  allowed  me  to  piubliase  for  enoh  prhKtter  a 
suit  of  clothea.  This  is  an  item  of  considerable  amount  in  my  expenses,  as,  since  the 
fire,  when  a  prisoner  was  discharged  he  had  to  be  supplied  with  a  new  suit,  the  old 
ones  being  bnmed  on  May  1,  IWt.  I  have  also  supplied  them  with  money,  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  eaeh,  out  of  my  own  poeket.  I  would  suggest  that  a  fund  be  created, 
sailed  the  "Stale  Prison  Contingent  Fund/'  say  |dOO,  to  meet  sndi  expenses  aa 
above  stated,  said  fund  to  be  under  ocmtrol  of  and  at  the  order  of  tlie  warden  of  the 
State  prison. 

lUisw  Hampshire. 

The  doonment  ieBiied  by  the  authoritieB  of  the  New  Hampehire 
State  prison,  which  brings  the  history  of  that  institution  down  to 
May  1869,  consists  of  the  following  papers :  1.  Warden's  report ; 
2.  Beport  of  the  committee  of  council  [inspectors] ;  8.  Beport  of 
the  chaplain ;  4.  Beport  of  the  physician ;  5.  Beport  of  the  agent 
for  dischai^ed  prisoners.  It  is  no  undue  praise  to  say  that  these 
several  papers  are,  without  exception,  model  compositions  of  their 
kind.  One  feels  in  their  perusal  that  he  is  moving  in  an  atmosphere 
pure,  bracing,  healthftd ;  the  pulses  of  the  soul  beat  with  a  higher 
vitality ;  and  faith  in  humanity,  even  fallen  and  criminal  humanity, 
gathers  strength  for  its  conflict  with  evil.  Were  we  to  follow  the 
dictate  of  feeling,  we  should  print  these  reports  unabridged ;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  brief  extracts  as  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate merely  the  general  tone  of  the  institution,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  work  done  there. 

Mr.  Mayo,  the  warden,  discusses  at  length,  and  with  rare  good 
sense,  the  subject  of  the  reformation  of  convicts  during  their  incar- 
ceration.   In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  says : 

Poring  my  connection  with  this  prison  it  has  been  my  constant  abn»  In  all  mj 
treatment  of  those  under  my  charge,  to  make  them  feel  that  there  was  yet  hope  for 
them,  a  chance  for  them  to  become  virtuous  and  respected  members,  of  society.  My 
efforts  in  tliis  direction  have  been  specially  directed  to  the  younger  and  least  hardened 
of  oar  numbers. 

On  the  question  of  discipline,  he  remarks : 

Good  order  is  of  course  the  first  requisite  in  a  place  like  this ;  yet  strict  rules  need 
not  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  those  who  feel  their  force.  We  do  not  break 
or  crush  men,  but  exercise  that  restraint  tliat  is  necessary  to  comfort  and  safety. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  rules  had  at  aU  times  been  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  yet  we  think  that  personal  inspection  wiU  convince  any  one  that  we 
have  approximated  as  near  to  this  as  is  practicable  or  even  desirable.  The  old 
punishment  of  the  dark  cell,  with  bread  and  water,  has  been  continued  for  extreme 
caaee ;  and  in  two  esses  of  obstinate  xefractoiiness  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
use  the  ball  and  chain  for  a  time. 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  the  institution  gave  an  extra  dinner  to  the 
convicts.  On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  Mr.  Dorsey  feasted  them 
on  roast  turkey  and  mince  pie.    On  the  fourth  of  July,  the  con- 
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tractor,  Mr.  G.  F.  Oomings,  fiimifihed  them  an  abundant  snppljr  of 
strawberries  and  cream,  with  lemonade.  And  one  evening  in  the 
winter  the  Snnday-school  teachers  surprised  their  classes  with  a 
bonntifol  collation  in  the  prison  chapeL  A  few  times  during  the 
year  the  restraint  of  prison  life  was  removed,  and  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  enjoy,  for  a  brief  space,  the  sweets  of  social  intercourse. 
On  the  effect  of  snch  indulgences  as  those  specified  above  Mr.  Mayo 
remarks: 

Thflie  ]iiiTfl6g«i»  siiglit  as  tbogr  may  aeem,  go  ikr  to  aUeviate  the  bittetaeaa  of  oon- 
▼iet  life,  while  at  the  same  time  they  in  no  wiae  tend  to  create  inaabotdination.  te 
the  oontmry,  their  influence  ia  aalntary  in  this  direction,  gratitude  being  &  atronger 
reatiaint  than  fear.  Slowly  and  with  care  I  am  striving  to  reduce  to  practice  evefy 
plan  that  promiaea  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  priaoneri,  without  interfering 
with  the  end  fbr  which  they  are  here. 

Other  statea  are  moving  in  the  aame  direction,  aome  of  them  fiMter  in  certain 
reapecta.  Both  Maaaachnaetta  and  Rhode  Island  [he  might  have  added  Wiaoonrin 
and  the  Albany  penitentiary]  have  discarded  the  parti-colored  drees  as  tending  to 
degrade  and  destroy  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoners.  How  far  auch  alleviationa  may 
be  carried  with  safety  and  entire  good  effect,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  the  limit 
has  not  yet  been  readied  where  it  must  be  said  that  It  la  not  wiae  to  go  further. 

The  prison  school  is  a  great  success.    Of  it  Mr.  Mayo  says : 

On  the  return  of  the  long  evenings  our  school  was  reaumed,  and  It  has  been  eoft* 
tinned  through  the  winter  and  spring  with  the  most  gratifying  resnlta  More  intar* 
eeted  scholara  or  more  rapid  advancement  than  we  have  been  permitted  in  many 
instances  to  witness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Among  the  pleaaanteat  dutiea  I 
have  ever  been  caUed  upon  to  perform,  has  been  that  of  instructing  some  of  those 
who  came  here  without  even  the  rudimenta  of  an  education. 

The  course  of  popular  and  scientific  lectures,  instituted  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  found  so  entertaining  and  profitable  to  the  convicts, 
was  renewed  during  the  winter  of  1868-9,  with  equal  acceptance  and 
advantage. 

Under  the  heading  "  Oauses  of  Crime,"  the  warden  has  this  signifi- 
cant passage,  which  all  good  citizens  would  do  well  to  ponder : 

Take  out  of  thia  prison  those  who  attribute  their  presence  here  to  intemperance^ 
and  there  would  be  iiardly  enough  left  to  care  for  the  buildings.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  vigorous  execution  of  our  prohibitoiy  law  would  decreaae  our  prison 
oommittala  more  than  one-half. 

Give  every  rum-seller  a  life  sentence,  and  other  sentences  would  be  few  and  far 
between.  We  have  many  aad  caaea  of  young  men  from  respectable  fiunlliea,  brought 
here  in  conaequence  of  taking  a  single  glaas  of  Uquid  poison,  sold  by  some  heartleaa 
violator  of  the  law. 

Ohaplain  Holman  is  abundant  in  labors,  giving  time,  strength  and 
heart  to  his  work,  of  the  good  results  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  strain 
of  great  hopefulness.  The  Sabbath  school  has  been  highly  prosper^ 
oos,  averaging  eighty^ne  scholars,  though  the  attendance  is  entirely 
volantary.    The  library  has  been  very  generally  used.    The  seoalair 
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school  was  maintained  109  evenings  during  the  year,  and  throngh 
its  agency  thirty  men  were  tanght  to  read  and  forty  to  write,  while 
quite  a  nomber,  previously  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  arith- 
metic, made  no  little  proficiency  in  mastering  the  simpler  elements 
of  the  science.  Mr.  flolman  declares  himself  ^^  satisfied  that  there 
have  been  several  cases  of  spiritual  conversion  — a  radical  change  to 
a  better  life." 

We  must  make  room  for  a  somewhat  extended  extract  from  tbe 
report  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Palmer,  agent  for  discharged  prisoners.    He  says : 

The  good  Inflaenoes  of  the  Sabbath  and  evening  schools,  which  have  lately  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  cbaplidn  and  his  assistants,  tell  powerfully  upon 
the  prisoners  for  good,  as  is  evident  in  the  talk  and  behavior  of  about  every  dis- 
charged prisoner  who  has  attended  these  schools.  No  discharged  prisoner  seems 
willing  to  leave  the  dty  until  he  has  called  upon  the  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  thank  him  or  her  kindly  for  the  good 
instructions  given  him.  They  praise  the  warden,  chaplain  and  other  officials 
for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  schools,  and  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
good  lectures  that  have  been  given  them  by  public  speakers  in  the  chapel. 

Of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  discharged  during  the  last  year,  almost  every 
one  has  found  immediate  employment  on  leaving  the  prison ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  information,  with  searoely  an  exception  they  have  been  &ithful  to 
their  employers ;  especiaUy  is  this  true  of  those  who  have  been  at  work  in  this  dty» 
of  whom  there  are  some  ten  or  eleven,  and  all  having  their  homes  in  good  boarding 
houses  where  they  are  surrounded  by  good  influences.  Bome  of  them  are  paid  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  and  some  two  dollars  per  day,  by  the  persons  who  employ  them. 
A  young  man  left  the  prison  two  days  ago  with  dianoes  for  employment  in  three 
different  establishments,  and  at  once  accepted  an  offer  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  secured 
a  good  boarding  house,  and  is  now  at  work.  Such  has  been  the  promptness  of  many 
others,  as  they  leave  the  work-shops  in  the  prison,  where  they  have  labored  as 
faithfully  as  do  men  who  are  paid  for  their  services.  In  the  prison  they  have  led 
sober  and  temperate  lives,  and  they  all  promise  to  shun  bad  company  and  places 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  in  the  Aiture.  Those  who  leave  the  city  for 
their  former  homes,  or  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere,  have  been  almost  invariably 
ftimished  with  firee  passes  through  the  kindness  of  railroad  officials  in  Concord,  to 
encourage  them  to  do  well ;  and  very  grateful  have  the  prisoners  felt  for  such  kind 
acts,  as  the  sums  allowed  them  by  the  State  are  very  small,  in  many  instances 
scarcely  enough  to  take  them  to  their  homes.  During  the  year,  forty-three  prison. 
en  have  been  discharged  (most  of  them  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  sentence), 
and  only  one  of  this  number  has  been  returned  to  prison  again.  I  do  not  know  that 
any,  save  one,  of  the  other  forty  have  been  charged  with  or  even  suspected  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  since  their  discharge. 

By  the  side  of  snch  testimony  as  this,  how  oold  and  flippant  —  to 
nse  no  harsher  terms  in  characterizing  it  —  appears  the  remark  of 
the  warden  of  the  Kevada  State  prison,  that  he  had  not  wasted 
precious  time  in  the  attempt  to  change  rascals  into  honest  menl 
Have  the  time,  pains  and  patience  of  these  New  Hampshire  officers 
and  their  Tolnnteer  assistants  fW>m  ontside  been  ** wasted"  in 
accomplishing  such  results  as  those  recited  above  ?    John  Howard, 
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Elizabeth  Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  Alexander  Machonochie,  Herr  Von 
Obermaier,  and  Don  Mannel  MonteeinoB,  might,  with  equal  fitaeea, 
be  stigmatized  as  ^^ wasting  precious  time''  in  their  self-denying 
and  self-sacrificing  labors. 

Kxw  Jebskt. 
There  is  little  of  general  interest  in  the  report  of  the  State  prison 
of  N9W  Jersey  for  1868.    The  passage  most  interesting  is  the  fol- 
lowing, cited  fix>m  the  report  of  the  warden : 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  abolitioii  of  the  old  model  of  oonTlct 
ponisbment,  at  tbe  saggeetion  of  yoor  Exoellencj,  wbicb  had  been  for  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  yean  in  yogae  in  this  institution,  has  resulted  in  no  degree  damaging  to 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  convicts.  In  yiew  of  the  able  oommittee.  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  session  of  our  Legislatare  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  STstem  of 
prison  management  and  discipline,  and  report  to  the  coming  session,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  suggest  any  matter  coming  within  the  purview  of  their  dutieib 

Of  oonrse  we  mnst  resort  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  or  com- 
mission (the  latter  was  its  oflScial  designation),  referred  to  in  the 
above  extract,  to  learn  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  proposed  to 
he  done,  in  this  State,  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  their  report,  last  winter,  the  writer  prepared  a 
somewhat  extended  notice  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  now,  perhaps,  give 
a  better  view  of  prison  matters  in  New  Jersey  than  by  transcribing 
at  length  the  article,  which  was  published  at  the  time  in  a  popular 
weekly  journal. 

The  revived  interest  in  prison  discipline,  so  widely  prevalent  in  this  and  other 
countries  within  the  last  few  years,  asserted  its  force  in  New  Jersey  in  the  appc^tr 
ment,  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  9, 1868,  of  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  three  eminent  citizens^  ex-Governors  Haines  and  Fort,  and 
Samuel  Allinson — "  to  examine  into  the  system  existing  in  the  State  prison  in  this 
State,  and  similar  institutions  of  other  States,  and  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at 
its  next  regular  session,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  an  improved  plan  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  said  prison,  having  special  regard  to  economy  and  the  reformi^ 
tion  of  criminals ;  and  also  to  report  such  suggestions  or  measures  bearing  upon  the 
subject  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit  and  proper." 

The  commissioners  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  duty  thus  laid  upon  them, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year,  visiting  prisons  extenrively  in  their 
^v^TU  and  other  States,  collecting  and  examining  numerous  documents  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  their  investigations,  and  conducting  an  extended  correspondence  with 
gentlemen  whom  they  judged  capable,  by  their  knowledge  of  prison  aflUrs,  to  aid 
them  in  their  labors.  By  the  close  of  the  year  they  had  completed  their  work,  and 
their  report,  a  document  reflecting  credit  alike  upon  the  commissioners  and  the 
State,  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  very  soon  after  it  convened  in  January. 

The  report  of  these  gentlemen  is  now  before  us.  We  propose  to  ollbr  a  brief 
ri9um$  of  its  eontents.  "  The  great  rule  of  legidation,"  say  the  commissioners.  "  Is 
the  consideration  of  the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy.  So,  oa  a  queetioa 
of  reformation  [of  prison  discipline],  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  existing  system, 
its  evils,  and  the  remedy  for  them." 
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In  this  aidfir  we  will  follow  the  oaaunlBBionen  in  our  reviow  of  their  woric 

1.  Presbnt  PaxBOK  8TBTB1C  OF  Nsw  Jebsxt. 

Forty  years  ago  the  old  and  oorraptiiig  qretem  of  aBiooiation,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  prevailed  In  New  Jersey,  as  it  did  in  the  other  States,  and  there,  as  else- 
where, Uie  oonvicts  left  the  prison  more  hardened  than  they  entered  it.  About  that 
time,  Pennsylvania  iaangnrated  her  far-fjuned  s^Nuate  qrstom  of  imprisonment ;  and 
New  Jemey,  disss tisfled  with  her  own  system,  was  not  long  in  following  her  exampla 
In  1888,  a  piieon  upon  the  separate  plan  was  completed  at  Trenton,  with  193  o^s. 
Aiter  a  trial  of  twenty-one  yean,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  not  being  found  to  yield 
satisfaetory  results^  either  financial  or  moral,  was  abandoned,  common  worludiops 
were  provided,  and  the  Auburn  plan  of  sssociated  labor  by  day  and  isolation  at 
night  was  substituted.  The  building,  however,  having  been  constructed  upon  the 
separate  plan,  offered  serious  impediments  to  the  congregate  ^stem  in  its  integrity. 
The  cells  were  too  large  to  serve  as  mere  dormitories  for  individual  prisoners* 
and  hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  more  tlian  one  convict,  sometimes  indeed  as 
many  as  four,  in  each,  to  sleep ;  which  is  aa  contrary  to  the  Auburn  as  it  is  to  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  and  quite  as  destructive  of  its  normal  working.  Then  the 
blocks  of  cell-houses,  in  prisons  on  the  separate  plan,  not  only  radiate  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  but  have  their  corridors  or  halls  between  the  rows  of  cells  instead 
of  encircling  them.  The  Sunday  sermon  or  lecture  has  to  be  repeated  in  every 
corridor,  each  prisoner  remaining  in  his  cell,  with  the  door  slightly  ajar,  to  enable 
him  to  hear  the  discourse.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  system  for 
prisoners  ever  to  see  each  other,  a  chapel  is  out  of  the  question :  and  so  the  shepherd 
never  sees  his  flock  when  he  feeds  them,  nor  the  flock  their  shepherd  while  receiving 
their  spiritual  nutriment  at  his  hands.  This  mode  of  conducting  divine  service  hsa 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Hitherto,  female  convicts  have  been  confined  in  the  same  range  of  cells  with  the 
men,  where  communication  is  eaqr  through  pipes  and  windows.  The  want  of  good 
morals  was  shown  in  the  person  of  a  mulatto  child,  eight  months  old  at  the  time  of 
the  commissioners'  visit,  bom  of  a  black  woman,  who  had  been  for  several  years  an 
inmat«  of  the  prison.  Tliis,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an  exceptional  case ;  yet,  so  fiur  as 
the  commissionerB  could  leani,  no  investigation  of  the  matter  had  been  had,  no 
punishment  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  either  prisoner,  and  no  officer  had  been  di» 
missed  for  dereliction  of  duty,  all  of  which  shows  an  extreme  lack  of  vigilance, 
both  in  preventing  and  detecting  oflfencea,  and  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  the  moral 
turpitude  of  this  particular  offence.  It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  a  separate  range  of 
ceUa  for  women  is  in  process  of  construction,  whereby  all  communication  between 
the  sexes,  l^  word  or  act,  will  be  excluded. 

The  government  and  discipline  of  the  prison  are  intrusted  to  a  board  of  five  in- 
spectors and  a  keeper,  who,  by  constitutional  provision,  are  i^pointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  joint  meeting,  and  hold  office  for  but  one  year.  The  keeper  appoints  his 
assistants.  The  appointment  of  physician  is  in  the  hands  of  inqsectors,  and  that  of 
ehaplain  or  moral  instructor,  in  the  handa  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the 
inapecton  united. 

As  regards  disciplinary  punishments,  the  law  of  New  Jersey  has  this  provision : 

'*  If  any  deputy  keeper  shall  report  that  any  prisoner  has  violated  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prison,  the  keeper  shall  have  before  him 
said  prisoner  and  deputy  keeper,  who  charges  him  with  such  olTence,  and  shall 
inquire  into  such  charges,  adjudge  the  case,  and  award  such  measure  of  punish- 
ment as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  close  confinement  In  a  dark  cell,  on 
bread  and  water,  with  a  chain  on  the  leg,  or  handcuffli,  or  both,  for  six  days ;  and  if, 
in  his  opinion,  the  convict  should  receive  further  punishment,  he  shall  refer  the 
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eue  to  the  acting  Inspeeton,  who  shall  order  meh  farther  fnudshment  u  thej  duJI 
think  proper,  provided  that  corporml  poniahment  ahall  in  no  caae  be  inflicted." 

The  ohviooB  intent  of  thia  law  ia  to  prerent  unnaoal,  cmel  and  tortunma  fonam  of 
pnniahment.  That  thia  benevolent  intent  has  CaUed^la  plain  from  the  IbUowi*^ 
extract  from  the  oommiaaionerB'  report : 

"In  one  of  their  vialta  to  oar  State  priBon,th^ftrand  flve  naa  ftateaed  in  aepawto 
oellB,  proatrate  and  in  a  prone  poaition,  atrapa  of  atrong  leather  paaaing  aioond  both 
wriata  of  each  oonrict,  and  aecored  to  iron  ringa  in  the  floor,  allowing  ymry  little 
movement  of  the  peraon,  obliging  the  condemned  to  Told  hia  ezcrementa  in  bin 
dothmg,  and  rendering  the  air  of  the  cell  nanaeatinglj  oflbnaiye.  One  caae.  It  waa 
atated,  required  anch  poniahment  to  be  eontinned  twenty-two,  another  ten,  and  a 
third  aix  daya.  In  aome  caaea,  amrpenflion  by  the  handa  or  wriata  ia  reaorted  to, 
tying  cnlprita  np,  with  arma  elevated  above  the  head,  and  allowing  the  ftet  aeareelj 
to  touch  the  floor.  Thia  ia  a  painfnl  infliction,  and  bnt  few  can  bear  it  without 
danger." 

Bad  aa  our  prison  paniahmenta  in  New  York  have  been,  they  are  leaa  objectionable 
than  thoae  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  citation,  which  caniea  na  hack  to  the 
tortorea  of  the  middle  agea. 

The  indoatriea  of  the  prison  are  managed  on  the  contract  ayatem,  and  they  appear 
to  be  worse  managed,  at  least  leaa  productively,  than  thoae  of  any  other  State  priaon 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  labor  of  the  convicta  ia  let  at  the  low  rate 
of  thirty  centa  a  day  during  the  three  winter  months,  and  at  only  forty  cents  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  For  the  laat  four  yeara,  with  an  average  of  600  to  000  prieonen, 
the  State  treaaury  has  been  called  upon  to  supply  an  annual  deficit  of  $100,000. 
This  Is  a  worse  showing  than  that  made  by  our  New  York  prisons,  which  had 
reached,  aa  we  auppoaed,  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  small  retuma  and  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. 

2.  EVILfl  OF  THB  ST8TBIC 

Tlie  flrat  evil  reanlting  from  thia  ayatem  ia,  the  abort  term  of  ofllce  of  the  inapee- 
tora  and  keeper.  An  annual  appointment  lnvolvea»  almoat  of  neoeaaity,  an  annual 
change.  There  ia  aure  to  be  a  ehange,  when  the  political  aaoendan^  In  the  State 
niiifta  from  one  party  to  the  other ;  but  It  doea  not  alwaya  wait  upon  anch  a  revolu- 
tion. That  abominable  party  war-cry,  "  to  the  victora  belong  the  apolla,"  ia  applied, 
aa  in  New  York  and  In  many  other  Statea,  to  the  government  of  the  State  priaon, 
to  which  it  ia.  In  reaaon,  no  more  applicable  than  it  la  to  the  administration  of  our 
coUegea.  Aa  the  keeper  owea  hia  poaitUm  to  political  inflnence,  he  aelecta  hla  depQ- 
tiea,  for  the  moat  part,  on  the  aame  principle ;  and  the  reault  la,  aa  it  inevitably 
must  be,  theie  and  eveiywhere,  inexperienced.  incompeteat»  Inefficient  officera.  Not 
nnfrequently,  even  worse  than  that--otBcera  who  are  pro&ne,  intemperate,  licentioQ% 
oorrupt — "  pot-houae  heroea,"  aa  the  commiaaionera  expreaaively  designate  them. 

The  aecond  pemidoua  eflbct  of  the  ayatem  ia  but  the  logical  iaane  of  the  firaU^ 
want  of  diadpllne.  Priaonera  are  keen««ighted ;  Hmj  will  read  an  offieer  through 
and  through  in  a  very  abort  time ;  and  if,  when  "  weighed  In  the  balance/'  he  is 
"  found  wanting,"  the  conaequence  ia»  ivuk  neglected,  materiala  apoiled,  disorder 
rampant,  and  aometlmea  even  open  defiance  of  authority,  inaurrection,  and  down- 
right rebellion. 

Another  mlachlef  ia,  the  amall  eaminga  of  the  iniaonera.  Under  the  preaent  order 
of  thlnga,  the  contract  ayatem,  with  Ita  untold  evil  Influencea,  becomea  a  necessity. 
No  successful  system  of  convict  labor  can  be  organised  and  managed  by  the  State, 
except  under  a  stoble  prison  administration.  The  head  of  the  priaon  thia  year  may 
be  competent,  and  next  year  quite  the  reverae.  Wliat  ia  done  to^ay  may  be,  ia 
almoat  aure  to  be,  undone  to-morrow.    Even  under  the  qrstem  of  letting  ♦'•-"  '-*^^ 
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of  the  ecmvlcto  to  oontncton,  this  perpetual  floctofttion,  this  utter  inetabilitj  in  the 
•dministiatioa,  of  all  other  caoBea,  is  the  one  moat  potent  in  keeping  down  the 
price  of  labor. 

The  mode  of  giving  moral  and  religions  inatraction,  neoeaaitated  bj  the  preaeni 
ijatem,  ia  a  fourth  evil  fimit  of  it.  It  mars  the  naefolneaa  alike  of  the  private  and 
pablie  miniatrationa  of  the  chaplain.  How  can  he  probe  the  oonacience,  and  enter 
into  the  heart  of  a  priaoner,  in  the  preaenee  of  two  or  three  o(  hia  comiadea  ?  It  ia 
impoarible.  There  can  be  no  aneh  thing  aa  a  private  conference.  And  jet,  withoat 
thia,  there  ia  no  room  for  thoae  personal  appeala  and  penonal  connaela,  which  an 
moat  moving,  simply  because  thej  are  moat  fitting.  Then,  in  hia  public  cervices, 
the  preacher  doea  not  aee  hia  hearexa,  nor  thej  him.  Thua  the  power  of  sympathj, 
So  stirring  and  so  effective  where  it  haa  free  play,  ia  greatly  weakened,  if  not  whoUy 
loat.  What  if  a  screen  were  itretched  before  every  pulpit  in  our  churches  T  Where 
were  the  fire  of  the  preacher?  Where  the  anawering  glow  of  the  hearer  ?  Would 
converts,  in  that  ease,  be  "  multiplied  like  the  drops  of  the  morning  f  We  trow 
not  Nor  are  we  at  all  aurpriaed  to  be  told  by  the  commissioners  that,  aa  the  aervico 
proceeds,  there  being  aeveral  prisoners  in  each  cell,  some  amuse  themselves  with 
games,  some  disturb  the  preadier  with  loud  laughing  and  talking,  some  jeer  and 
scoff,  while  othera  are  listless^  and  give  no  attention  to  the  word  spoken. 

8.  Thb  Rbkedt. 

This  is  the  vital  question.  In  reference  to  it  the  commissioneni  make  many  excel- 
lent suggestions,  which  they  have  enforced  by  cogent  argnmenta.  They  recommend 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  keeper  and  inspectors ;  the  abolishment  of 
the  contract  system ;  the  substitution  of  a  chapel  for  the  corridors,  in  the  Sabbath 
services ;  the  enlargement  of  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  by  the 
institution  of  a  Sabbath  school  and  a  daily  service  of  prayer ;  an  increase  of  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners,  by  the  addition  of  more  wings  to  the  present 
building,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  prison — giving  the  preference  decidedly  to 
the  latter ;  an  absolute  and  entire  separation  of  the  sexes ;  the  establishment  of  a 
reformatory  for  girls ;  such  a  change  in  the  county  Jaila  aa  shall  make  them  simply 
places  of  detention  for  persons  awaiting  trial,  with  arrangements  for  confining  each 
prisoner  in  a  separate  apartment ;  and  the  impression  upon  the  entire  prison  ^stem 
of  the  State  of  a  genuine  reformatory  character,  making  that  the  leading  aim  and 
object.  The  discussion  of  these  several  topics  by  the  commisrioners,  particularly 
what  they  say  in  regard  to  the  contract  system,  the  necessity  for  a  new  prison,  and 
reformation  as  the  true  end  of  prison  discipline,  is  able  and  conclusive.  No  doubt 
the  changes  they  advocate  are  all  most  desirable  reforms,  and,  if  introduced,  would 
constitute  a  material  advance  on  the  present  prison  system. 

Yet  conceding  this,  we  confess  to  a  disappointment  in  this  part  of  the  report.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  is  wanted  in  New  Jersey,  what  is 
wanted  in  New  York,  what  is  wanted  in  all  our  States,  is  not  an  amendment  merely, 
but  a  re-creation ;  not  the  improvement  of  the  old  system,  but  the  substitution  of  a 
new.  The  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  shown  an  adequate  boldness  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  remedy  for  the  evils  they  have  so  well  pointed  out. 
There  is  here  a  reserve,  a  caution,  almost  a  timidity,  on  the  part  of  the  commission- 
ers, which  greatly  mars  the  otherwise  excellent  service  they  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline.  In  an  appendix  to  their  report — ^marked  D — ^they  do  indeed 
present  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Irish  prison  ^rstem,  dosing  with  this- remark : 

"  Our  apology  for  the  presentation  of  so  detailed  a  statement  respecting  the  Irish 
prisons  is,  our  belief  that  the  system  there  established  is  founded  upon  correct  princi- 
ples, and  that  in  its  essential  features  it  might  be  readily  adopted  with  signal  advan- 
tage in  our  own. 
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Then, in  anotliflr  appendix— marirad S— the  oommiaiionen  My:  " Tlie foUqwioip 
plan,  ■abatanliallj  the  Iriah  qratem,  ia  propoaed,  wmr^l^  far  eanridermtion,"  Thaj 
proceed  to  sketch  a  prison  system,  consisting  of  four  stages,  as  follows :  L  A  penal 
stage,  with  sepamte  impriaonment  for  eight  months,  bat  xednciUe  to  dx  I7  pexfeetlj 
good  behavior.  IL  A  relnmiatwy  stage,  worked  npon  the  marie  system,  in  which 
the  prisoners  should  be  advanced,  according  to  merit,  ttom  class  to  olaaa,  gaining,  ail 
each  step,  inereaaed  privilegea  and  comforta.  IIL  A  probationazy  stage  into  which 
should  be  admitted  only  thoae  acQndged  to  be  refonned,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  reality  of  their  retomation,  to  which  end  the  imprisonment  here  should  be  little 
more  tlian  moral.  IV.  A  stage  of  conditional  liberty — ticket-of>leaTe— 4n  which  the 
rtfbrmed  eowriet  ahonUL  be  permitted  to  ei^oy  full  ikeedom,  subject,  however,  to 
VBTocation  for  a  violation  of  the  oonditionB  on  which  it  ahould  have  been  granted. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  thorough  work ;  but  the  plan  suggested  is  in  an  appendix, 
and  ndi  in  the  report ;  it  is  sulnnitted  for  "  consideration  merelyi"  and  not  recom- 
mended for  adoption.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  commlwrion  did  not 
squarely  and  boldly  plant  themselves  upon  this  ground,  fortifying  their  portion 
with  those  resistless  argumenta  with  which  both  reason  and  experience  would  have 
supplied  them  in  abundance,  and  leaving  to  the  Legislature  the  responsibility  of 
accepting  or  rcr|ecting  their  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  especially,  that  they  did 
not  insist  upon  an  organization  of  the  new  prison  recommended  by  them,  upon  the 
principles  there  laid  down.  And  it  is  to  be  still  further  regretted,  that  they  did 
not,  as  authorised  hy  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  report  by  bill  a  complete  plan 
for  an  improved  prison  system  for  the  State.  What  action  the  Legislature  took  on 
their  suggestions  and  recommendations,  we  know  not ;  but  we  hope  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  give  effect  by  legislation.  In  the  new  prison  at  least,  to  the  ideaa  ao 
well  announced  in  the  plan  sketched  by  the  commissioners  in  the  appendix  to  their 
report. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  received  a 
letter  Grom  one  of  the  comniieBionerB — ex-Governor  Haines — in 
which  he  states,  briefly,  what  was  done  by  the  Legislaturey  aa  the 
result  of  their  report,  as  follows : 

In  your  review  you  say  you  are  not  informed  of  what  action  our  Legislature  took 
on  the  subject  of  our  report.  I  reply,  one  measure  was  the  passage  of  a  commuta- 
tion act,  of  which  I  inclose  a  newspaper  copy.  Another  was  an  act  totally  changing 
the  character  of  the  management  of  the  financial  department.  The  keeper,  being 
by  our  Constitution  an  annual  officer,  is,  by  this  act,  made  chiefly  the  custodian 
and  disciplinarian  of  the  prison.  A  board  of  supervisors  controls  the  industries  and 
finances,  thus  removing  from  the  keeper  all  opportunity  for  speculation  or  pecula- 
tiozL  There  was  an  appropriation  for  enlarging  the  prison,  and  another  for  making 
additions  to  the  library. 

The  greater  good  of  our  report  was  the  light  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the 
State  prison  and  jails  of  the  State,  and  we  hope  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
greater  improvements.  As  a  people  we  are  slow  and  cautious ;  but  in  the  end,  and 
after  much  delay,  we  usually  take  the  right  ground.  We  who*  are  charged  with 
being  reformers  must  be  patient  and  hopeful. 

Kbw  Yobk. 

1.  The  State  Prieans. 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  State  prisons  of  our  own  State  is, 
perhaps,  suflSciently  set  forth  both  in  the  report  of  the  executive 
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eommiitee  and  in  a  special  report  made  by  the  standing  committee 
on  prison  discipline.    We  add  a  few  particulars. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  presented  Januaiy  6,  1869, 
Governor  Hoffinan  holds  this  language  in  regard  to  the  State 
prisons : 

Our  priBooB  haye  not  been  for  nuuDj  jean  self-sapporting  institationa.  I  am 
satisfied  thej  can  be  better  managed,  as  well  in  respect  to  finances  as  discipline 
The  prison  system  of  this  State  abounds  in  evils  and  errors.  Manj  of  these  are.  ^ 
doubtless,  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  persons  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  agents^ 
wardens  and  keepers,  are  too  often  selected  ttom  politicad  considerations  onlj^ 
without  reference  to  their  capacity  and  qualifications.  The  present  contract  system 
for  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  an  unwise  on&  It  aflbcts  very 
unfavorably  Uie  discipline  of  the  institutions,  and  does  not  produce  satisfactory 
pecuniary  results.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  should  be  directed  and  employed 
entirely  by  the  priso'n  supexintendents,  and  the  products  of  such  labor  should  be  sold 
by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  This  system  would  remove  many  existing  causes 
€if  complaint  in  regard  to  convict  labor,  and  xesnh  in  material  advantage  to  the 
public. 

The  law  passed  some  yean  ago  aUowing  to  convicts,  for  good  behavior,  a  certain 
number  of  days'  deduction  from  their  terms  of  imprisonment,  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion of  sentence,  has  been  beneficial  in  its  opentlon ;  and  if,  under  a  system  1»y 
which  the  superintendeut  should  directly  employ  the  labor  of  the  prisonen,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  that  a  small  portion  of  their  earnings  be  laid  aside  for  their 
benefit,  to  be  paid  to  them  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  the  effect  upon  their 
present  conduct  and  future  lives  would,  I  think,  be  useful  alike  to  them  and  to 
society.  I  cannot  in  this  message  enter  into  detailed  statements  and  suggestions  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  prison  reform.  I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  report 
of  the  Prison  Association,  which,  under  a  resolution  of  the  last  Legislature,  was 
directed  to  investigate  the  financial  administration  of  the  State  prisons  and  the 
reformatory  agencies  employed  in  them. 

It  is  time  that  the  great  State  of  New  York,  throughout  which  extends  such  a 
grand  and  liberal  system  of  education  and  charity,  should  give  to  this  subject  ot 
prison  management  and  reform  the.  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  and 
which,  hitherto,  it  has  failed  to  receive. 

On  the  same  subject,  in  his  message  submitted  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  he  speaks  thus : 

The  report  of  the  comptroller  wiU  show,  in  detail,  the  expenses  and  earnings  of 
the  several  State  prisons  during  the  past  year,  and  give  the  necessary  explanations 
thereof 

There  have  been,  during  the  year,  mutinous  disturbances  among  the  convicts, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  prisons  eontinue  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  earnings.  1 
renew  the  objections  made  in  my  last  annual  message  to  the  contract  system  for  the 
employment  of  the  prisonen'  labor.    It  is  a  vicious  one,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  discipline  of  the  prisons  has  been  seriously  sfifoeted  by  legislation  which  has 
deprived  their  offlcen  of  nearly  aU  discretion  in  regard  to  punishment.  I  think  the 
chief  officer  of  each  prison  should  be  clothed  with  the  fullest  discretionary  powen 
in  relation  to  the  character  and  amount  of  punishment,  subject  to  the  restrictifln 
that  it  shaU  be  inflicted  only  in  his  presence. 

I  submit  to  the  Legislature  that  the  subject  of  prison  management  has  become  one 
of  very  great  consequence  and  demands  earnest  attention.    More  concentrated  re- 
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qwDsibUity  is  needed^  as  wall  m  protoetion  agaiiml  ffeqneiit  dimagM  of  adminlrtm- 
tive  officers.  It  is  doabtful  whether  such  leBolts  can  be  attained  without  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  Gonstltation  making  an  entire  change  in  the  qrstem. 

The  eommiflrioners  appointed  hj  me,  parsaant  to  chapter  406  of  the  Laws  of 
1809,  to  select  a  site  and  snbmit  plana  for  the  conatraction  and  management  df  a 
State  penitentiary  will,  I  am  informed,  make  their  report  to  the  Legialatnre  at  aa 
early  day. 

I  have  virited,  during  the  year,  all  the  State  prisons,  and  giren  personal  hearing 
to  large  numbers  of  conTicts  who  desired  to  present  applications  for  executive 
clemency.  The  total  number  of  applications  for  pardon  and  commutation  of 
punishment,  presented  personally  or  in  writing,  and  examined  by  me,  is  about  six 
hundred.    Eighty-six  pardons,  and  twenty  commutations  have  been  granted. 

We  would  agree  with  the  governor  as  to  confiding  to  the  chief  officer 
ample  discretionary  powers  relative  to  punishments,  provided  he 
held  his  office  permanently,  and  might  therefore  be  presumed  to  have 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  would  make  such  a  deposit  safe 
in  his  hands.  But  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  this  would  answer 
under  our  present  system,  where  the  executive  administration 
changes,  on  an  average,  every  two  years,  and  often  is  not  prolonged 
beyond  a  single  year  —  sometimes,  indeed,  not  even  that. 

The  governor,  it  has  been  seen,  refers  to  the  report  of  the  comp- 
troller, Hon.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  ^^the 
expenses  and  earnings  of  the  several  State  prisons  during  the  past 
year."  The  part  of  the  comptroller's  report,  thus  referred  to,  is  as 
follows : 

But  little  need  be  said  of  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  State  prisons.  That  there  is 
a  radical  defect  in  the  system  cannot  be  doubted.  By  the  Constitution  the  Inspect- 
ors have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  prisons,  and  the  appointment  of 
all  the  officers  therein.  They  alone  have  the  power.  If  the  power  exists  anywhere, 
to  secure  efficiency  in  the  discipline,  economy  in  the  expenditures,  and  success  in 
the  general  administration  of  their  affairs.  Great  practical  benefit  would  result  to 
the  State  if  the  management  of  the  prisons  could  be  entirely  disconnected  with 
party  politics,  and  the  wardens  and  keepers  could  hold  their  offices  by  the  tenure  of 
good  behavior  rather  than  party  favoritism,  so  that  each  could  see  in  the  position  he 
held  that  degree  of  permanence  which  would  enable  and  encourage  him  to  aooom- 
plish  some  good  to  the  State,  and  make  a  reputation  for  himself.  Much  might, 
doubtless,  be  accomplished  by  wise  legislation,  and  without  some  legislation  hf 
which  the  expenditures  may  be  systematised  and  reduced  Hut  little  change  for  the 
better  can  be  looked  for  in  the  financial  a&irs  of  the  prisons. 

If  the  figures  in  the  following  table  be  taken  as  giving  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  eon- 
diticm  of  the  prisons,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  further  from  being  self-supporting 
year  by  year,  and  are  fast  retrograding. 

In  1867  the  excess  of  advaneea  from  the  treaaoiy  orer  reeelpta  from 

earnings  was t8(Mr,874  79 

In  1868  it  was 518,547  74 

In  1868  it  was 585,774  45 


r 
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The  foUowtng  sUtament  shows  the  expenditime  and  eamlnga  of  eaish  of  the 
prieons  for  the  jmt  ending  Septemher  80, 1669 : 

AdvancM  from     BecetTed  from  Kzc6m  of 

the  trafttary.         etmlngt.  azpeodltam. 

Anlrarn •|dl4,609  28    $128,717  71  985,88167 

CUnton  •841,062  81      158,807  56  182,255  25 

BIngSing •540,158  80      182,804  60  847,254  70 

Mleeelluieoas  expenditves  not  dktrib- 

nted 28,888  48 

$1,065,831  88    $480,428  87  $644,780  85 


From  the  above  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  of 
Clinton  prison  last  year  exceeded  its  earnings  by  $182,255.25.  Tlins 
is  exploded  the  stupendous  sham  with  which  the  public  has  been 
amused  for  some  years  past,  to  the  effect  that  this  prison  was  not  only 
earning  its  support,  but  actually  bringing  in  a  revenue  to  the  State 
treasury.  In  their  report  for  1867,  the  inspectors  claimed  that 
Olintou  prison  had  that  year  made  a  clear  profit,  over  all  expenses, 
of  $20,749.51.  Last  year,  under  special  instructions  from  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Prison  Association  made  a  searching  examination  into 
the  financial  management  of  all  the  State  prisons.  In  regard  to 
Clinton,  they  found  that,  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  figures,  by  an 
exaggeration  of  values  on  the  one  hand  and  the  omission  of  jast 
charges  against  the  institution  on  the  other,  the  prison  accounts 
had  been  made  to  show  the  balance  of  profit  stated  above,  whereat 
in  truth  there  was  a  deficit  of  at  least  $65,308.35,  making  a  total 
difference  between  seeming  and  reality,  of  $86,057.86.  On  the 
state  of  facts  as  thus  revealed,  we  last  year  offered  the  following 
remarks : 

Nothing  oonld  he  more  injurious  to  the  peenniu/  interests  of  the  prisons  than  to 
make  up  enoneous  aocounts  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  weU  hefore  the  public 
in  any  one  year.  In  snch  cases  the  apparent  prosperity  wiU  be  but  eyanesoent. 
The  deception  will  be  disclosed  in  a  year  or  two  from  the  stem  fact  that  the  cash 
drawn  from  the  treasury  for  support  will  always  show  the  amount  of  expenditure, 
and  the  income  of  the  prison  will  surely  appear  by  the  actual  cash  receipts  deposited 
with  the  treasurer.  Therefore,  if  its  receipts  axe  unfairly  made  to  look  large  in  any 
one  year,  there  wlU  be,  sooner  or  later,  correspondingly  low  returns.  The  accounts 
should  always  be  fairly  kept,  and  thus  the  public  will  understand  the  true  working 
of  the  institution ;  and  if  the  result  should  be  unsatlsiactory,  the  Legislature  wiU 
be  better  able  to  apply  a  remedy. 

How  speedily  has  the  prediction  here  ventured  been  turned  into 
history!  The  enormous  deficit  of  $182,255.25,  for  a  single  year, 
tells  tbe  whole  story,  and  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

*  Thirteen  months.    Adyances  for  Sept.  1868,  $49,001.00!. 
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In  onr  report  of  last  year,  we  exposed  a  hnge  grab  at  the  State 
treasury  made  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Its  natnre  and  proportions  will 
be  best  explained  in  a  short  extract  from  the  report : 

Alfred  Walker  made  a  contract,  March  1, 1867,  for  working  tke  qnany  at  Sing 
Sing.    It  called  for  100  men,  and  was  to  continue  tar  fiye  years.    This  contract  was 
owned  in  Jane,  1808,  in  eqoal  shares  hy  himself  and  Sands  &  Son.    At  that  time  he. 
bought  the  interest  of  Sands  and  Son  in  the  property  and  contract  for  $ll,fiOO,x 
and  thus  became  »be(dute  owner.    The  estimate  that  the  owners  of  the  property' 
put  upon  it  was,  that  it  was  worth  f38,000.    Shortly  after  this,  in  the  very  same 
month.  Walker  made  a  bargain  with  the  inspectors,  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  State, 
to  sell  his  whole  interest  for  $125,000,  thus  obtaining  $62,500  for  what  he  had  paid 
almost  oontemporaaeously  $11,500,  and  an  equal  tifivKDoo  for  his  own  half  interest. 

We  devoted  nearly  four  pages  of  onr  report  to  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  this  attempt  npon  the  treasnry,  and  a  plea  (the  strongest  we 
conld  frame)  against  tiie  payment  of  the  claim  set  np  by  Walker. 
We  failed,  however,  in  the  effort;  and  the  L^islatnre  allowed  the 
whole  amonnt —  $126,000.  The  comptroller's  report  informs  ns  that 
it  has  been  paid.  It  is  by  snch  abnses  as  this — to  call  them  by  no 
harder  name — and  others  which  have  been  detailed  from  year  to 
year,  in  onr  reports,  that  the  deficits  of  onr  three  State  prisons  are 
swelled  to  snch  proportions,  reaching,  for  the  year  jnst  closed,  the 
astounding  aggregate  of  $595,774.45!  Now,  the  State  of  New 
York  had,  in  her  State  prisons  last  year  (say),  an  average  of  8,000 
convicts  (the  nnmber  was  probably  a  little  less,  but  let  that  pass). 
The  aggregate  deficit — $595,774.45 — distributed  among  tiiese, 
would  give  a  deficit  per  capita  of  $199.  The  average  per  capita  • 
cost  of  the  prisoners  in  all  the  State  prisons  of  the  United  States  for 
the  previous  year,  including  salaries  of  officers,  was  $177.  The 
deficit  alone,  therefore,  of  our  prisons  would  have  supported  our  con- 
victs without  a  stroke  of  work  or  a  cent  of  earnings,  at  the  average 
cost  of  prisoners  throughout  the  country,  and  left  a  surplus  of 
$66,000.  But  let  us  take  another  comparison.  The  per  capita  cost 
of  the  convicts  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison  was,  last  year,  $116. 
Onr  deficit  would  have  supported  our  convicts  at  that  rate  of  outlay, 
still  without  work,  and  have  left  a  surplus  of  $349,000.  One  more 
comparison.  The  Albany  penitentiary  subsisted  its  prisoners  in 
1869  for  $110  per  cctpita.  At  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  our 
aggregate  deficiency  would  have  paid  the  expenses  of  our  prisons  — 
the  convicts  as  before  remaining  in  total  idleness  —  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  have  left  a  surplus  for  other  uses  of  $267,000. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  once  published  what  was  meant  for  a 
severe,  but  was  only  a  slashing,  critique  on  Goethe.  The  article  was 
translated  and  reprinted  in  Germany,  with  this  curt  but  caustic  com- 
ment :  ^^  This  is  what  in  England  they  call  remewvngJ^    In  like  jnaa- 
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ner,  when  loddng  at  the  foregoing  detafl  and  comparisonB,  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim :  "  This  is  what  in  New  York  is  called  prison 
€tdminutraiian.^^ 

2.  7%e  Albany  PenitefUiary. 

We  place  this  among  State  prisons,  becanse,  thongh  originally  a 
countj  institution,  it  has  become,  through  the  action  of  the  general 
government,  the  State  prison  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Colombia,  to  which  all  prisoners  convicted  of  felonies  in  the 
District  are  sentenced/ 

The  financial  management  of  this  prison  for  the  past  year,  as 
indeed  daring  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  been  eminently 
successful,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Gen.  Pilsbury,  will  show : 

In  reviewing  our  records,  there  is  resson  for  a  Just  pride  in  the  almost  nninter- 
rapted  snocess  of  its  management :  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon 
the  county  or  the  State,  it  has  been  made  a  source  of  profit ;  that  in  twenty-one 
years  (as  the  tables  hereto  appended  will  show)  it  has'safely  kept  19,421  prisoners, 
and  although  14,426  (or  more  than  three-fourths)  of  these  were  of  that  unprofitable 
class  who  ar^  committed  for  yery  short  terms  of  less  than  six  months,  yet  the  gross 
earnings  have  amounted  to  $627,201.95,  while  the  ordinary  expenditures  have  been 
but  |486,020Jd6 ;  thus  showing  a  gain  or  profit  of  $140,281.69. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  state  that,  during 
a  fifteen  years'  wardenship  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison  —  Mr. 
Pilsbury's  administration  netted  a  clear  profit  to  the  State  of  more 
than  $100,000.  Thus  the  gains  of  the  two  prisons  over  which  he 
has  presided,  added  together,  foot  up  a  round  quarter  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  Wethersfield  prison  was  less  than  200,  and  the  added  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  the  inmates  of  the  Albany  penitentiary 
were  wholly  unproductive,  but  instead  were  a  drain  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  others.  All  these  things  considered,  we  doubt 
whether  a  financial  success  equal  to  this  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  pnson  annals  of  the  world. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed  authoris* 
ing  the  transfer  of  150  convicts  from  Sing  Sing  prison  to  the  Albany 
penitentiary,  said  convicts  to  be  maintained  in  the  latter  institution 
without  expense  to  the  8ts,t^y  provided  the  inspectors  should  so  direct 
within  twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  lett^  was  ad- 
dressed by  Gen.  Pilsbury,  under  date  of  May  18,  to  the  board  of 
inspectors,  proposing  a  meeting  to  arrange  Uie  detaik  of  the 
The  board,  ignorant  that  the  transfer  mint  be  made  within 
days,  fixed  the  proposed  conference  in  July,  at  the  time  of 
stated  quarterly  meeting.    Of  course  no  transfar  ooaM  he 
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under  the  law,  and  in  point  of  &ct  none  has  been  made.  This,  we 
think,  is  mnch  to  be  regretted*  It  wonid  be  well  to  revive  the  act, 
minus  the  limitation,  so  as  to  let  the  transfer  be  made  at  any  time 
that  might  be  convenient  and  mntually  agreed  upon  bj  the  authori- 
ties of  the  two  institutions.  If  the  penitentiary  were  but  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  the  whole  body  of  our  convicts  were  removed  thither, 
the  transier  would  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  would  relieve 
us  of  those  huge  deficits  which  are,  from  year  to  year,  eating  up  the 
substance  of  our  tax-burdened  citizens. 

G^n.  Pilsbury  has  expressed  his  views  at  length  on  the  question 
of  prison  punishments.  The  following  passages  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks : 

Long  experienoe  and  obeefTation  in  the  management  of  priaonen  have  eoovineed 
me  that,  in  general,  they  cannot  be  well  and  eafelj  goyerned  onlesB  they  are  made 
to  understand  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  prison  is  vested  with  ample  power  to 
pnnish  them  whenever  they  may  deserve  it,  for  disobedient  or  disorderly  conduct. 
It  is  qnite  virionary  to  suppose  that  any  government  of  men,  whether  in  a  prison 
or  out  of  it,  can  be  effective— can,  in  short,  be  any  government  at  all,  unless  it  has 
the  power  of  rewards  and  punishments.  That  is  the  essence  of  all  government, 
human  and  divine.  Something  has  been  done  for  our  prisons  in  the  way  of  rewards, 
by  authorizing  a  certain  deduction  of  time  from  terms  of  imprisonment,  in  the  case 
of  prisoners  whose  deportment  while  in  confinement  has  been  uniformly  good. 
With  some  natures  this  is  a  useful  stimulus  to  good  behavior ;  but  there  are  others 
to  whom  it  is  perfectly  Indiflforent— who  are  so  reckless  that  it  has  no  influence  upon 
them  whatever.  How  then  are  ihu$  to  be  governed  t  If  the  hope  of  reward  wm 
not  restrain  them,  what  remains  but  the  fear  of  punishment  t  And  what  punish- 
ment are  they  to  fear,  unless  they  are  made  to  know  that  the  chief  officer  of  the 
prison  has  the  power  to  inflict  it  promptly,  summarily,  and,  if  needs  be,  severely  ? 
I  say  the  chief  officer  of  the  prison,  because  I  tliink  it  eosential  that  he  alone  should 
have  this  power  of  punishment.  It  should  never  be  entrusted  to  subordinates.  If 
the  chief  officer  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  then  he  is  not  fit  for  his  place,  and 
should  be  removed  and  another  appointed  who  U  fit ;  and  let  him  be  held  personaUy 
and  officially  responrible  for  the  just  and  reasonable  exercise  of  his  power. 

The  law  allows  a  parent  to  chastise  his  child,  and  a  master  his  apprentioe. 
in  moderation  and  reason,  but  there  must  be  no  injury  to  life  or  limb.  Why 
should  society  be  more  tender  of  its  convicted  offenders,  than  of  its  children  and 
apprentices?  But  the  truth  is,  if  prisoners  are  made  to  distinctly  understand,  that 
there  is  an  ever  present  and  watchful  power  over  them  to  punish  mifoonduct,  as  weU 
as  to  approve  and  reward  ffood  eonduet,  they  will  seldom  give  occasion  for  punish- 
ment The  knowledge  that  such  power  exists,  and  is  always  ready  for  action  in 
proper  cases,  will  prove  sufficient  of  itself  to  enforce  the  discipline. 

We  make  room  for  a  single  extract  from  the  chaplain's  report : 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  prisoners  at  their  cells  I  have  not  in  a  single  instance 
met  with  rudeness,  but  always  with  civility  and  respect.  Often  the  wish  has  been 
expressed  that  I  would  call  more  frequently,  and  stay  longer,  and  was  this  practica- 
ble,  I  am  persuaded  greater  good  would  be  accomplished.  The  conversations  which 
I  have  sometimes  had  on  religious  subjects,  especially  with  the  long-term  prisoners, 
have  been  full  of  interest,  and  were  foUowed  by  the  removal  of  erroneous  feelings^ 
and  skeptical  doubts.    I  have  frequently  left  the  ceU  doors  of  some  of  the  convicts^ 
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tbAnkfal  for  the  deaire  th^  exproaacd  to  learn  tlie  meaning  of  God's  word,  and  for 
the  opportunltj  I  had  of  unfolding  to  them  the  truth.  While  many  I  know  reaifli 
all  the  demands  of  oonadence  and  the  Bible,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  disdoaurea 
of  the  future  will  show  good  reanlta,  fitf  b^ond  what  we  now  generally  expect. 

Since  these  Bentences  were  penned,  Mr.  Dyer  has  passed  away 
from  earth ;  donbtless  to  a  higher,  holier,  happier  sphere  of  service. 
His  genial  smile,  the  kindly  tones  of  his  voice,  his  persuasive  and 
winning  words,  will  be  seen  no  more,  heard  no  more,  within  those 
mgged  prison  walls ;  but  his  wise  counsels,  his  solemn  warnings,  his 
tender  exhortations,  and,  above  all,  his  pure,  bright,  holy  example 
will  linger  long  in  the  heart,  and,  let  us  hope,  exert  a  regenerative 
power  over  the  life  of  those  to  whom  his  ministrations  were  given 
with  a  zeal  equaled  only  by  their  fidelity.  A  rare  combination  of 
solid,  not  to  say  shining,  qualities  met  in  his  character ;  not  the  least 
noticeable  or  least  useful  of  which  was  prudence,  an  attribute  so 
important,  so  essential  indeed,  in  a  reh'gious  teacher  of  prisoners. 
We  are  assured  by  the  superintendent,  that,  in  his  fourteen  years  of 
service  as  chaplain,  he  never  had  known  a  single  indiscreet  act  or 
word  chargeable  to  him  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of 
the  penitentiary. 

8.  New  8Me  RefcrmaUmf, 

This  important  movement,  inaugurated  last  winter  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  already  been  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  a 
national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  Prof. 
Theo.  W.  Dwight,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  choose  a  site  and 
devise  apian  of  organization  for  the  proposed  institution,  made 
some  highly  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  that  matter.  His 
remarks  were  thus  reported  in  one  of  the  daily  papers : 

Dr.  Dwight,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  busineas  of  the  meeting*  bj  apodal  requeat»  gave 
an  account  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  new  penal  and  reformatory  inatitutlon  in 
the  sixth  district  of  thia  State.  In  accordance  with  the  proviaiona  of  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  five  oommisaionera,  to  chooae  a  location  and  preaent  a  plan,  of  whom 
Dr.  Dwight  was  one.  The  oommiaaion  aelected  Elmira.  They  then  felt  that  they 
ought  to  adopt  some  of  the  improved  methods  of  prison  discipline.  In  their  opinion, 
the  best  method  is  to  take  a  young  class  of  criminals  —  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty  —  sixteen  being  the  age  at  which  criminals  are  no  longer  admlaaible  to 
the  Honae  of  Refuge.  "  We  thought  it  better/'  continued  Dr.  Dwight,  "  to  take 
only  thoae  aentenced  for  their  first  offence.  Our  idea  then  waa  to  bring  to  bear  on 
theae  peraons  reformatory  infiuencea — reformatory  aa  distinguished  from  penal. 
We  adopted  the  main  thought  of  the  Irish  system,  namely  to  commence  a  course  of 
discipline  with  strictly  solitary  confinement.  We  purchased  a  ftrm  of  850  acrea 
Our  deaign  waa  to  indoae  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  with  a  hi^  wall,  rendering  escape 
from  this  indosure  impossible ;  bat  to  allow  to  auch  aa  behaye  well  the  comparatiya 
freedom  of  the  Iriah  ayatem,  and  to  employ  them  in  labora  upon  the  farm. 
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With  regard  to  sentenci^ :  In  all  casea  where,  mder  tlie  present  law,  criminals 
are  sentenced  for  a  term  less  than  five  years,  inmates  of  the  new  refonnatoty  should 
be  sentenced  *'  until  reformation,  not  exceeding  five  years,"  which  would  give  the 
managers  power  to  discharge  reformed  criminals  before  the  expiration  of  five  years. 
Where  any  persons  are  sentenced  for  a  term  exceeding  five  yeais»  the  shortening  of 
their  term  will  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  commutation  laws.  Our  object  is  to 
try  the  experiment  of  reformation  sentences.  We  thought  that  possibly  the  mark 
system  as  practised  in  Ireland  may  be  so  applied  as  to  determine  tlie  duration  of 
imprisonment^  but  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

Our  next  thought  related  to  management.  How  shall  an  efficient  warden  and 
board  of  managers  be  secured!  We  all  know  the  detrimental  infiuenoe  of  the 
working  of  the  present  system  upon  the  prisons  of  New  York.  Our  prisons 
are  given  over  to  party  politics.  One  inspector  is  elected  each  year  to  serve  three 
years.    The  result  is  continual  change.    The  i^ystem  should  be  abandoned  altogether. 

Our  commission  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Prison  Assodaiion  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Five  managers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years.  Th^  are  to  serve  without  any  com- 
pensation other  than  their  traveling  expenses,  and  are  to  appoint  the  warden,  physi- 
cian, cliaplain,  and  derk.  The  warden  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  to  remove 
subordinate  officers.  He  is  made  removable  only  for  cause,  and  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  removal.  At  present  the  inspectors  elect  all  deputies.  Our  plan  introduces 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  which  is  the  only  good  government.  We 
discard  the  contract  system.  The  warden  is  the  superintendent  of  the  industries  as 
well  as  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  he  is  responsible  for  its  success.  The 
board  of  managers  are  to  be  the  building  committee,  and  not  to  take  another  com- 
mittee's plan  of  an  edifice,  and  then  graft  upon  it  their  own  ^stem  of  organisation. 
Our  thought  is,  that  they  will  associate  the  warden  and  architect — appc^nt  the 
warden  first,  and  let  him  counsel  and  instruct  the  architect.  The  Legidature  has 
the  sole  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  officers,  but  we  shall  attempt  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  giving  tliis  authority  to  the  board  of  managers,  with  perhi^ 
some  restriction  in  the  shape  of  a  maximum.  We  further  propose  to  have  a  super- 
intendent of  discharged  convicts  for  all  the  prisons,  espedally  for  the  new  one,  who 
shall  be  authorised  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Legislature. 

This  is  ezoellent  in  the  main ;  bat  we  ranst  express  our  dissent  on 
one  or  two  points.  We  think  thirty  years  too  high  a  limit  for  tlie 
age  of  the  convicts  in  that  direction,  and  would  greatly  prefer  that  it 
should  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  instead.  This  for  several  reasons :  1. 
Because  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  seems  old  enough  aa  the  extreme 
limit  of  admission  into  such  an  institution  as  this  is  intended  to  be. 
8.  Because,  whatever  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  a  good  many  who  are 
beyond  will  swear  that  they  are  within  it,  and  thus  a  legal  limit  of 
thirty  will  only  secure  an  actual  limit  of  some  years  above  that  age ; 
and  so  of  any  other  age  taken  as  the  extreme.  S.  If  all  persons  not 
above  thirty,  convicted  of  felonies,  are  sent  to  the  new  State  reform- 
atory, it  will  soon  be  the  largest  penal  institution  in  the  State,  and 
the  experiment  will  be  in  danger  of  failing  on  thia  ground  alone. 

There  is  another  point,  suggested  by  the  remark  last  made,  on 
which  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  the  commissionere 
Their  proposition,  if  we  understand  it,  is  to  sentence  aU  criminab 
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between  the  agee  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  eonyicted  of  a  first  offence,  to 
the  State  reformatory.  We  wonid  much  prefer  that  some  discretion 
in  this  regard  shonid  be  left  to  the  courts,  for  the  reason  that  %(yrM 
persons  as  young  as  thirty,  or  even  twenty-five,  though  never  before 
coMAcied  of  orime,  might  be  very  unsuitable  associates  for  the  mass 
of  the  inmates,  whom,  therefore,  it  would  be  every  way  desirable 
to  commit  to  a  different  prison. 

NOBTH   CaBOLINA. 

The  new  State  prison  has  not  yet  been  finished.  The  work  is 
going  on ;  but  how  near  completion,  we  are  not  informed.  We  were 
favored,  during  the  summer,  with  a  call  by  three  members  of  the 
newly  organized  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  North  Carolina, 
from  whose  statements  we  judge  that  much  interest  is  felt  there  on 
the  prison  question,  and  that  the  State  intends  to  pursue  an  enlight- 
ened policy  in  the  matter  of  prison  discipline. 

Omo. 

Penitentiary  science  is  making  rapid  progress  in  this  State,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  This  fact  is  patent  in  the  latest  prison 
reports,  in  the  recent  message  of  Gov.  Hayes  to  the  Legislature,  and 
from  other  evidences  not  necessary  to  be  given  in  detail. 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  warden  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

In  view  of  the  ftct  that  eonviet  labor  alone  is  now  more  than  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  penitentiary,  and  with  its  other  earnings,  yielding  a  Tery  considerable 
reyenne,  I  would  respectfUly  recommend  that  this  surplus  money  be  applied  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  prison.  The  excess  of  cash  earnings  last  year  over 
current  expenses,  was  $89,343^  The  surplus  earnings  this  year  cannot  be  less 
than  $50,000,  though  I  think  it  will  be  more.  Much  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  the  institution  if  such  an  amount  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
from  year  to  year.  The  discipline,  as  we  are  now  situated,  is  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Discipline  simply  means  order,  system 
and  obedience.  We  want  more  than  discipline.  Some  measures  should  be  taken  to 
improve,  if  possible,  the  tone  of  those  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  here.  There  are 
many  now  who  leave  this  place,  rude  as  it  is  in  reformatory  discipline,  wiser  and 
better,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that  number  can  be  largely  increased  when  reforma- 
tion becomes  the  chief  aim  of  the  Institution.  As  the  prison  is  arranged  now,  each 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  eat  the  same  food,  dress  in  the  same 
hideous  garb,  work  in  the  same  shops,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  his  moral 
standard  as  a  man — in  fact  it  is  a  perfect  jumble  of  all  classes  and  kinds  without 
regard  to  any  tUng  save  their  ability  to  labor.  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  right,  nor  can  perfect  discipline  be  maintained  under  such  circumstances. 
We  must  classify  before  any  great  good  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion. Classification,  in  the  sense  I  mean,  is  the  complete  separation  of  those  who 
are  weU  disposed  and  desire  to  be  reformed  from  those  who  are  vicious  and  depraved. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  assume  that  this,  or  any  other  plan,  or  that  prison  officials  can 
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abeolntolj  refomi  men  or  women  depnved  as  oonviete  ue  ihoQe:ht  to  be ;  but  tbej* 
can  pave  the  way,  offer  facilities  and  assist  those  whose  desire  it  is  to  be  better 
men.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  no  reformation,  let  the  responslbilitj  rest 
where  it  ought,  and  not  npon  the  State  for  any  neglect  on  its  part.  But  to  classify 
properly,  we  most  have  more  room  than  the  present  prison  inclosore  afforda  If 
the  Le^^atnre  will  bnt  ratlQr  the  pnrchsae  made  by  yon  of  the  groonds  lyinif 
north  and  acyoining  the  penitentiary,  and  devote  the  swplns  earnings  of  the 
prison  —  nothing  more — to  its  enlargement,  all  can  soon  be  accomplished  without 
burdening  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Directors  Bay : 

Few  convicts  have  heretofore  been  reformed,  but  that  fact  is  as  much  owingbto  the 
neglect  of  the  State,  as  the  intrinsic  wickedness  of  the  subjects.  The  religious 
services,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  intercourse  and  influence  of  the  officers  have 
TCoently  produced  decided  results.  Some  have  been  discharged  wholly  redaJmed, 
and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  generally  among  the  convicts  more  cheerfulness,  more 
good  feeling,  more  self-respect  and  more  obedience  to  the  rules  than  has  existed 
heretofore.  We  hope  and  believe  this  state  of  things  is  the  forerunner  of  other  and 
more  marked  effects.  Efforts  in  this  behalf  ought  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
generous  support  of  the  State,  and  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  an  appro- 
priation for  books,  and  such  other  means  of  reformation,  as  can  be  profitably  used. 

The  fact  that  convicts  may  be  reformed  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  legislative  action, 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  one  which  is  lower  and  more  selfish.  The  valne 
of  our  prison  labor  has  been  gradually  rising  for  several  years,  and  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  aware  that  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  improved  moral 
condition  of  the  convicts.  While,  therefore,  we  are  reclaiming  the  lost  and  supplant- 
ing vice  by  virtue,  we  are  at  the  same  time  putting  money  into  the  teeasury,  and 
lessening  the  public  burdens. 

The  management  of  penitentaries  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  every 
year,  and  the  unfortunate  convicts  are  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  consideration  of 
the  benevolent  and  humane.  They  are  no  longer  considered  as  outcasts,  kad  beyond 
redemption.  They  are  regarded  as  men,  as  responsible  beings,  as  having  souls  to 
save  or  lose,  and  as  capable  of  laying  aside  their  depravity  and  becoming  worthy 
citizens  here,  and  entertaining  a  hope  of  rest  hereafter.  If  this  is  not  all  a  delusion, 
it  is  due  to  them  and  to  the  State,  that  every  neans  of  reformation  should  be 
adopted,  and  when  they  leave  the  penitentiary,  a  larger  proportion  should  be  induB> 
trious  and  useful  dtiiens. 

In  their  report  for  1869,  the  directors  take  this  advanced  position, 
which  fully  sustains  the  doctrine  of  indefinite  or  reformation  sentences, 
in  place  of  definite  or  time  sentences : 

It  may  seem  to  be  in  advance  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is,  as  we  believe,  but  antici- 
pating an  event  not  far  distant,  to  suggest  that  sentences  for  crime,  instead  of  being 
for  a  definite  period,  especiaUy  In  cases  of  repeated  convictions,  will,  under  proper 
restrictions,  be  made  to  depend  on  the  reformation  and  established  good  character  of 
the  convict. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  fandamental  principle  of  an  effective 
reformatory  prison  discipline;  bnt  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  it 
can  never  be  practically  applied  with  any  chance  of  success,  till  our 
prisons  are  taken  ont  of  the  domain  of  politics,  and  their  admia*8- 
tration  is  made  permanent  in  the  hands  of  competent  officers. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  chaplain,  Rev.  A.  Q. 
Bjers,  relate  scenes  and  incidents  as  full  of  suggestive  instruction  as 
they  are  of  interest : 

Twice  daring  the  year  work  lias  been  suspended  in  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  public  rq^glous  services  with  the  prisoners. 

The  first  time  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Baptist  State  Sabbath  School  Convention, 
held  in  Columbus  last  May ;  and  the  other  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  held  in  com- 
memoration of  our  national  independence. 

On  the  former  occasion,  the  complete  surprise  to  the  prisoners,  the  large  company 
of  visitors,  the  nature  of  the  exercises— manifesting  a  lively  Christian  sympathy 
with  the  prisoners — the  direct  personal  appeals  to  their  better  natures  as  men,  and 
the  earnest  assurances  of  their  common  interest,  as  sinners,  in  the  redeeming  mercy 
of  Him  who  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound,  all  conspired  to  render  the  occasion  deeply  impres- 
sive, and  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners,  the  tears  of  contrition,  and  the  uplifting  of  a 
thousand  hands  for  prayer,  presented  a  scene  not  easily  described,  but  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  influence  of  that  meeting  lingers  yet,  not  merely  as  a  pleasant  memory,  but 
as  a  wholesome  Incentive  in  many  hearts,  prompting  them  to  patience,  obedience  and 
hope. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  (the  celebration  of  the  day  by  appropriate  religious  and 
patriotic  services  having  been  determined  upon)  it  was  deemed  proper,  in  the  Judg- 
ment  of  your  honoimble  board,  with  the  concurtence  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
warden,  and  the  approval  of  his  excellency  Governor  Hayes,  to  select  a  certain  num- 
ber of  prisoners  whose  good  conduct  as  prisoners  would  justify  such  consideration, 
and  whose  characters  as  men  gave  assurance  (as  far  as  human  conduct  may  assure 
the  judgment  of  men)  that  society  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  at  their  libera- 
tion ;  and  on  that  day,  in  presence  of  their  fellow  prisoners,  restore  them  again  to 
dvil  liberty. 

Three  prisoners  (two  under  sentence  for  life,  one  having  served  fiUthfully  for 
eighteen,  and  the  other  for  thirteen  years,  and  neither  having  ever  violated  a  prison 
rale ;  and  one  under  sentence  for  seven  years,  having  served  more  than  half  his 
term,  and  giving  evidence  of  thorough  reformation),  were  selected,  and,  in  presence 
of  over  a  thousand  prisoners  and  n^any  deeply  interested  citizens,  wete  presented 
with  their  pardons. 

The  pardons  were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  governor,  by  Bev.  I.  Croolc,  in 
words  well  chosen  and  deeply  impressive.  Short  and  appropriate  addresses  were 
also  made  by  Hon.  C.  N.  Olds,  Judge  J.  L.  Bates,  president,  and  Judge  M.  G.  Mit- 
cheU,  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  These  addresses,  together  with  the  devo- 
tional exercises  and  patriotic  songs,  rendered  the  services  in  the  chapel  highly  in- 
teresting throughout,  and  when,  subsequently,  the  prisoners  sat  down  to  ap  excel- 
lent dinner,  daring  which  the  rule  restricting  them  to  silence  was  removed,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  repast  heightened  beyond  expression  by  ft-ee  but  not  unconstrained 
sodality,  the  occasion  was  made  as  replete  with  happiness  as  it  was  possible  for 
men,  as  prisoners,  to  feel.  The  only  constraint  experienced  was  that  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart.  All  were  free  to  speak,  but  many  a  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  for  ilien  who  for  years  had  sat  beside  each  other  at  their  meals 
in  solemn  silence,  to  realize  so  much  and  at  once.  It  was  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence so  new,  so  unexpected ;  such  a  recognition  of  their  manhood,  such  an  appeal 
to  the  heart,  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  that  only  those  situated  as  these  men 
were  could  realize  its  almost  overwhelming  power.  It  was  kindness  asserting 
its  law  over  the  hitherto  lawless,  and  there  were  but  few  hearts  so  obdurate  and 
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perrene  as  to  resist  ita  chaniL  That  there  wece  a  few,  it  only  in  proof  of  the  per- 
▼erting  power  and  the  hardening  inflnenoe  of  crime ;  that  there  were  only  a  few 
(oonstitnting  the  ezoeptionB),  is  in  oonfinnation  of  a  general  role  that  will,  ere  lon|^ 
I  humbly  trust,  establish  idndness  aa  a  law,  regnlatiag  the  txeatment  of  the  erring^ 
the  guilty  and  the  depraved. 

Your  honorable  board  will,  I  feel  assured^  pardon  tliis  extended  notioe  of  erents 
which  transpired  under  your  own  eyes,  and  of  the  influence  of  wnich  the  several 
members  of  the  board,  from  personal  observation,  are  fully  competent  to  judge.  I 
have,  however,  felt  it  due  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  in  whom  is  vested, 
by  solemn  sanction  of  law,  authority  over  the  liberty  and  even  life  of  the  felon ; 
due  to  the  warden,  as  chief  executive  of  the  prison,  in  whose  hands  is  lodged  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners ;  due  to  your  honorable  board,  charged  with  the 
administration  of  laws  whose  inexorable  behests,  aa  applied  to  crime,  leave  so  little 
discretion  as  to  the  criminal ;  due  to  my  own  office,  whose  sacred  ftmctions  are 
designed  to  reform  and  elevate  character,  that  these  events  should  be  thus  pre- 
sented, not  in  vindication  of  what  has  been  done,  but  aa  suggestive  of  what  may 
hereafter  become  a  rule  whereby  a  fair  test  of  character  can  be  applied,  intelligent 
discrimination  exercised,  a  humane  qrstem  of  discipline  established,  and  the  line  more 
distinctly  drawn  between  the  incorrigbly  vile  and  those  in  whom  some  latent  deare 
for  rectitude  and  honor  might  be  touched,  and  life  and  character  rescued  from  dis- 
honor and  ruin. 

The  following  gratifying  passage,  extracted  from  the  message  of 
Oov.  Hayes,  will  close  our  review  of  the  prison  question  in  Ohio : 

A  large  proportion  of  the  convicts*  when  admitted,  are  quite  young.  The  age  of 
about  one-third  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  years.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  prison  are  now  under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  will  occur  to  any  one  who 
considers  these  fmdB,  that,  under  our  system  of  prison  discipline,  too  little  effort  has 
heretofore  been  made  to  refonn  these  young  men.  A  high  authority  has  said,  "  No 
human  being  is  so  debased  and  wicked  that  he  cannot  be  reclaimed."  It  is  believed, 
that,  under  a  wise  system,  the  young,  at  least,  can  be  reformed  and  prepared  fo 
useful  and  worthy  dtiaenshlp.  The  present  system  has  two  capital  defects*-the  ming- 
ling in  intimate  association  of  the  young  with  the  hardened  criminals,  and  the 
&ilure  to  educate  the  convicts  in  habits  of  thrift  and  self-eontroL  The  defects  are 
in  the  Bjrstem.  The  convict,  when  he  leaves  the  penitentiary,  is  exposed  to  greater 
temptations  than  ever  before,  and  the  result  of  his  prison  life  is  that  he  has  less 
power  toreristevil  influences,  and,  too  often,  less  disposition  to  resist  theoL  I  do 
not  enlarge  upon  the  objections  to  the  present  system ;  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  refoim- 
atoiy.  In  a  recent  report,  the  directors  said :  '*  The  great  mass  of  convicts  still 
leave  the  penitentiary  apparently  as  hardened  and  aa  dangerous  to  the  State  aa  they 
were  when  they  were  sentenced."  The  vital  question  is,  how  to  remove  this  re- 
proach on  our  penal  legislation.  In  considering  it,  I  commend  to  you  the  remarika 
of  the  board  of  State  charities  on  the  Irish  convict  system.  The  distinguishing  merit 
of  that  system  is  that "  it  enlists  the  cooperation  of  the  prisoner  in  his  own  amend- 
ment, without  withholding  from  him  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime."  If  the 
adoption  of  that  system,  with  such  modifications  aa  our  condition  requires,  is 
deemed  an  experiment  which  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  State  to  tiy  untU  its  advan- 
tagee  are  better  understood,  I  submit  that  the  leaat  that  ought  now  to  be  attempted 
is  to  provide  for  a  classification  of  convicts,  so  as  to  separate  beginners  in  crime 
from  hardened  ofibnders.  Whether  this  can  best  be  done  l^  alteiations  and  an  ex- 
tennon  of  the  present  penitentiary  or  by  the  election  of  a  new  one,  is  for  your 
wisdom  to  determine. 
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In  i076ml  other  States  Tolimtaiy  uModationB  have  been  Canned  to  provide  for, 
eneonimge,  and  ftirnidi  employment  to  diadharged  conTiete,  and  their  efforts  ha^re 
been  of  inealenlable  benefit  to  thia  nnfortnnate  daae.  If  a  sbnilar  aasooiatlon  should 
be  formed  bj  the  benevolent  citiiens  of  Ohio,  thej  will  reasonaUj  expect  to  receive 
proper  assistance  from  the  general  assemblj,  and  in  that  expectation  I  tmst  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Obegon. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Atkinson,  fonnerly  a  member  of  the  prison  board 
of  tiiis  State,  who  has  had  large  opportmiity  of  visiting  prisons  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  a  diligent  as  well  as  an  enlightened 
stadent  of  penitentiary  science,  has  favored  ns  with  a  memorandum, 
nnder  date  of  December  27, 1869,  on  the  prisons  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  we  insert  at  this  point,  as  it  cont^Buns  inte^ting  information 
relating  to  the  State  penitentiary  of  Oregon.    He  says : 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  promised  to  write  yon  a  few  fiMts  concerning  oar  homes 
for  eriminais  on  this  coast  I  caU  them  homea  for  erimindU,  as  perhaps  the  best 
expression  of  modem  thought  on  this  subject.  My  inquiries  in  different  prisons,  east 
and  west,  in  1805,  and  my  reading  of  reports,  especially  one  or  two  from  your 
society,  together  with  a  little  insight  of  our  temporaiy  structures,  haye  led  me  to 
think  that  discipline  is  the  key  to  this  whole  question.  Work  and  daasification,  as 
much  or  more,  than  watts  or  wUehmen,  contain  the  idea.  Our  prisons  in  Oregon  and 
California  are,  for  the  most  part,  temporaiy  structures.  That  at  San  Quentin,  GaL, 
was  built  at  large  cost,  and  its  additions  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  crowds 
sent  thither,  but  its  idea  is  not  a  home  so  much  as  it  is  a  corral.  Armed  men  keep 
it.  Officers  feel  compeUed  to  be  severe  in  order  to  be  safe.  Efibrt  is  made  to 
employ  aU  the  prisoners,  yet  with  limited  success.  Ckus^fieaHon  is  not  jMssible 
wiUi  their  present  structure  end  position.  The  contract  system  preyails.  The  State 
has  been  generous.  Good  officers  have  often  been  put  in  charge,  but  the  prime 
idea  was  defectiye,  and  the  working  must  be.  There  is  no  unity  in  the  building. 
Some  cells  contain  a  dosen,  some  only  one  prisoner,  and  open  to  the  yard.  The 
efibrt  to  haye  a  school  or  Sabbath  seryices  has  been  partially  successful,  by  the 
constant  effort  of  the  chaplain ;  care  of  discharged  prisoners  is  a  prime  work  with 
him,  but  it  is  hard  work  amid  |»esent  competitions  and  against  strong  joejudices. 
The  commutation  qrstem  prevails,  or  did  in  1865. 

The  San  Frandsoo  city  prison  is  weU  built  and  was  weU  kept,  a  Cliristian  matron, 
with  her  husband,  being  in  charge  in  1665 ;  but  party  dianges  make  clianges  con- 
stantly in  both  city  and  State  prisons.  No  line  of  action  can  long  be  continued  in 
either.    Probably  the  county  jails  have  the  same  history. 

Our  Oregon  State  penitentiary  was  built  by  the  United  States  army,  while  we 
were  a  territory,  at  Portland.  It  was  a  good,  aiiy,  dry  and  comfortable  stone,  brick  snd 
iron  structure,  somewhat  like  one  of  the  wings  of  that  at  Albany  or  at  Charlestown. 
A  few  prisoners  worked  within  as  shoemskers  and  saddletree  nttkera,  etc.,  but  most 
of  them  worked  on  the  streets,  under  guards.  For  four  years  they  have  been  at 
Salem,  the  capital.  A  wooden  house,  with  wooden  cells,  and  iron  gratings,  wiA 
large  windows,  is  their  abode.  A  high  plank  fence  indoees  several  aeres^  and  alao 
a  passage  way  to  a  large  inclosed  brick  ya^,  where  during  the  last  year  the 
five  or  eighty,  with  a  horse  power  and  other  machines,  have  made  more 
miUion  of  brick. 

Others  have  raised  vegetables  and  grain  on  the  ad}aeent  Held  and  gaidsa 
belongs  to  them.    Upon  the  fed  of  the  rebellloQB  the  "Chodner  shadOe^ia 
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and  thej  are  kept  pex&ctiy  safe ;  upon  othen  is  only  tlio  eye  of  the  oTeneer  or 
gnarcL  Tliej  axe  strong  fmd  healthy.  A  miniater,  Bev.  J.  L.  PaniBh»  luraachea  lo 
them  almost  erery  Babbath.  Mijor  Berry,  who  has  eharge,  has  been  Terj  quiet  and 
firm,  and  thns  effoetive  in  his  government.  About  eighty  or  ninety  is  the  usual 
number.  Books  and  papers  are  furnished  them.  A  oeok  is  hired  to  prepare  and  give 
them  good  food — meat,  Tegetables  and  fruit.  Many  of  them  mo  improved  in  vigory 
and  habits  by  their  sojourn.  Our  county  jails  merelif  keep  men  for  a  term  and  feed 
them.  Tours  respectfully, 

a  H.  ATKINSON. 

P.  8.  Our  State  buys  material  and  employs  its  prisoners.  The  contract  system 
has  not  been  tried  here,  except  to  a  small  extent.  The  plan  of  commutation  is 
adopted.    We  have  no  classification.    All  are  together.  Yours,       O.  H.  A. 

Major  Berry,  the  Buperintendent,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going, is  none  of  your  "  hum-drum  "  characters ;  he  is  an  original, 
a  man  9ui  genens.  His  style  of  writing  is  not  as  polished  as  that 
of  Addison,  bnt  what  it  lacks  in  elegance  it  makes  up  in  directness 
and  vigor.  Some  of  his  ideas  and  methods  are  good ;  others,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  not  quite  so  good.  "We  oflfer  a  few  excerpts  from 
his  report: 

I  find,  by  observation,  that  the  proportion  of  men  fit  for  the  occupation  of  guarding 
convicts,  is  about  one  to  fifteen.  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  never  been  connected  with  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  &ct. 
The  continual  strain  upon  their  vi^^lance  either  wears  them  out,  so  much  so  that 
they  retire  voluntarily,  or  they  become  careless  and  have  to  be  removed. 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  guards,  without  having  any  communication  at  all 
with  the  prisoners,  will  become  sympathetic  towards  Individuals,  and  fW>m  that 
moment  their  usefulness  as  guards  is  destroyed,  and  the  officers  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  convicts,  jeopardized.  In  many  such  cases,  where  the  disease  was  not 
considered  incurable,  the  plan  of  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time,  to  recuperate, 
has  been  tried ;  otherwise  discharge. 

There  has  been  no  escapes  for  the  past  two  years,  the  cause  for  which  is,  that  an 
histmetions  to  subordinate  officers  ftom  this  office  were— 4hat  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  prisoners  should  be  considered  first,  after  which  other  objects  could  be 
attained.  It  required  considerable  time  and  many  changes  of  officers  to  impress 
permanently  the  fact  upon  those  interested  that  any  want  of  vigilance  on  their 
part  carried  with  it  dfMniimlfram  service. 

Every  evening,  after  supper,  the  room  having  been  cleared,  eehoci^eAl  is  made. 
AH  of  the  young  men  are  required  to  attend — ^with  the  older  ones  it  is  optionary. 
Those  who  belong  to  the  classes  are  lined  up  and  marched  into  the  room,  where  for 
one  hour  they  are  taught  the  various  branches  of  the  common  schools,  by  the  better 
educated  of  their  feUow  prisoners,  several  of  whom  are  fully  capable  of  advancing 
their  scholars  in  the  desired  path. 

The  last  legislative  assembly  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  State 
right  for  the  patent  shackle,  which  was  not  done  for  cause.  The  owner  of  the 
patent  sued,  recovered  and  restrained  the  State  from  the  use  of  the  shackle.  Not 
tSeeling  at  liberty  to  cripple  my  own  efibrts  to  hold  the  convicts  and  labor  them,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  I  leased  the  privilege  of  use. 
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AH  of  Um  oU  nodoi  of  piMikHwwut  iMiifiBg  Imoa  piohibltod.  mMuu  h^d  to  bo 
iBTenlod  to  Ibbuo  diiolpIiBo;  ond  powiiibioiil  to  loteotoj  priooaen  ia  gf«dod  ta 
lollowa: 

The  fliBi  offcnee  k  foQowod  hj  «  ImIufo  from  the  oAoer  in  ImmodiAto  oharffo  of 
tbe  pfifloner.  Tlio  aeooiid  ofl^oe  ia  xoportad  to  tho  waidon  [head  of  a  department], 
whoae  duty  it  ia  to  admoniah  the  culprit.  The  third  offence  carriee  with  it  a  shackle ; 
if  the  prisoner  has  one  on,  a  second  one,  and  the  loss  of  his  merit  marks  for  the 
week.  The  fourth  oflbnoe  sends  the  repoii  np  to  the  superintendent  [head  of 
the  prison],  who,  in  most  cases,  gives  the  offending  one  bread  and  water  from  one 
day  to  ten  in  the  solitary.  Flogging  is  a  last  resort,  and  then  only  when  the 
prisoner  has  broken  everj  rul^  of  discipline,  or  committed  an  outraife  upon  a  fellow 
prisoner  of  such  nature  that  he  places  himself  without  the  pale  of  mercj. 

Fighting  among  the  convicts  was  no  unusual  occurrence  when  I  entered  upon 
the  duty  of  superintendent,  and  was  never  effectually  stopped  until  the  guard 
nearest  the  combatants  fired  on  them,  as  per  instructions  from  this  office. 

A  number  of  prisoners,  during  the  past  two  years,  have  entered  the  prison  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  "  run  the  institution,"  Uuff  the  ojkeri,  or  haw  tehm  thsy 
were  inclined.  With  such  men,  an  immediate  war  for  the  supremacy  commenced, 
and  without  being  spedaily  severe  toward  them,  they  generally  sooenmbed  as  they 
became  "  prison-wise,"  but  in^some  instances  rougfh  metliods  had  to  be  i^ypUed. 

Morals  are  taught  on  the  first  day  of  each  week,  by  reverend  gentlemen  who 
volunteer  their  services,  whose  report  is  hereto  annexed. 

•  The  expense  per  diem  for  tbe  oonvici's  food,  the  first  seven  months,  was  si  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  cents  per  day ;  for  the  officer's,  forty  cents  per  day,  under  the 
old  system  of  management.  During  the  month  of  April,  1867,  the  system  was 
revolutionised ;  and  from  that  time  the  expense  per  day,  np  to  Jaw  1, 1008,  per 
convict,  was  sixteen  eents  and  three  mills ;  for  ofleers,  twenty4kne  eests  sad  sig^ 
millsL 


The  striped  cloth  for  costs  and  pants  ndglit  be  laid  aaldsL  I  woald  ptopese  tfcat 
some  other  kind  of  good,  strong  doth  be  infxodaeed.  As  for  ihtt  f^hHtf  kmtiag 
any  thing  to  do  with  keeping  prisooen  horn  attcnptiag  to  escape,  ft  is  timjij 
absurd. 

Nothing  but  iron  and  rifles  hold  eonviets,  sad  they  ODniliteed  often  ML  M  • 
lisilirri  nf  itinpsrir,  it  pinhablj  insgiis  Wit  jiiiipiisi,  snil  May  hi  an  JMiTlii  tecoB- 
tfauia  tkEir vnlavfid  acaa  aUcr  dtebiyeL  Cpoa  the  wiwie  It  wmtimmmMmgtm 
the  pofalie,  coceeptii^  that  it  la  not  ceoMBioa  doOo^. 


Mr.  Berrjr  thus  nets  fiMth  die  fimmrinl  openiioBf  aad  flale  of  die 
prison: 

The  fiBsadal  ooBffilfioB  «r  Oe  ponteBfiaryk  w^mfoodrnJimthofv^i^ 
able  to  nsske  iL    yeverthcieaa,  erqy  ijuag  ewtt^daapd,  it  ii  la  a 
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grounds,  and  the  coming  cropB,  to  pay  the  iwnalnlng  flftj  cents,  which  thej  wfU 
more  than  da  All  of  Which  proves  satisfaetorilj  that,  within  a  few  years*  the 
institution  can  he  made  edf-evpporting — that,  instead  of  being  a  oontinnons  harden, 
convict  labor  can  be  made  to  retom  State  revenue,  other  than  their  own  expenses. 

It  thtiB  appears  that,  in  e£Eect,  the  penitentiary  has  been  self-sup- 
porting  daring  the  last  two  years ;  only  the  cash  receipts  have  been 
eqnal  to  but  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cash  expenditures. 

Pebthsylvania. 
1.  Eastern  Penitentiary^  at  PhUaddphia. 

This  is  now  the  only  prison  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
separate  system  of  imprisonment  is  maintained — that  in  the  westero 
section  of  the  State  having  at  length,  probably  finally  and  forever, 
abandoned  it. 

The  document  entitled  "  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania," covering  the  operations  of  the  prison  for  1868,  forms  a 
pamphlet  of  137  pages,  and  consists  of  the  following  papers : 

I.  Eeport  of  the  inspectors.  11.  Penitentiary  population  for  the 
year  1868.  III.  Statistics  of  prisoners  received  during  1868.  IV. 
Statistics  of  prisoners  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  under,  received 
during  1868.  V.  Statistics  of  army  prisoners,  received  in  1868. 
VI.  "Warden's  report.  VII.  Physician's  report  VILL.  Moral  in- 
structor's report 

The  report  of  the  inspectors,  extending  to  the  forty-first  page,  is 
devoted  mainly  to  an  elaborate  vindication  and  defense  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  of  prison  discipline. 

The  statistical  portion  of  the  work,  covering  over  fifty  pages,  we 
presume  to  be  the  work  of  Dr.  Ourt,  the  derk  of  the  penitentiary, 
who  has  long  since  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  statistician, 
which  will  certainly  not  be  diminished  by  these  extended  and  ex- 
haustive tables,  so  foil  of  instruction  relating  to  aU  the  phases  and 
departments  of  criminal  matters. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  Srom  the  report  of  the  moral 
instructor  (chaplain),  Bev.  John  Buth,  who  is  indefatigable  in  his 
labors: 

In  porsoanoe  of  mj  dnties,  I  have  adhered  to  mj  former  plan  of  visiting  from 
cell  to  eeU  in  regnlar  order. 

Bjr  thus  qrstematising  mj  work,  I  have  foond  time  to  make  7»615  visits  lor  moral  in- 
stniction,  to  a  prison  population  of  879.  WhUe  making  these  visits  I  have  dis- 
tributed 88,486  pages  of  selected  tracts,  temperance  papers  and  rdigions  periodicals. 

Three  hundred  and  lUtj-nine  religioQs  services  have  been  held  in  the  several  cor- 
ridors daring  tiie  year.  As  in  former  years*  I  would  acknowledge  the  obligations  <tf 
the  institution  to  the  "  Local  Preachers'  Assodatioa  of  the  Methodist  Episoopsl 
Ghareh,"  for  assistance  in  these  servioesi 
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Mr.  Bnth  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  early  associatione  and 
habits  of  the  prisonera — 879  in  nnmber — composing  the  prison  popu- 
lation for  1868,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  youthful  in- 
fluences are  condacive  to  crime.  The  most  important  results  are  thus 
stated :  89  per  cent  claimed  to  have  had  good  home  influences ;  while 
61  per  cent  admitted  that  they  either  had  had  no  home,  or  a  home 
whose  influences  were  bad ;  16  per  cent  had  attended  Sunday  school 
regularly ;  84  per  cent,  irregularly,  or  not  at  all ;  11  per  cent  had 
received  a  fair  education ;  60  per  cent  could  read ;  39  per  cent  were 
totaDy  illiterate ;  19  per  cent  alleged,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  com- 
mitting crime,  intemperance ;  31  per  cent,  bad  company ;  and  50  per 
cent,  combined  vices. 

3.  Wesiem  Pemtewtiary  at  PUtaJmrg. 

The  report  of  this  institution  for  1868  is  mainly  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  legal  abolishment  of  the  separate  or  Pennsylvania  system 
therein,  and  the  passage  of  a  commataticn  law  as  an  incentive  to 
indnstry  and  general  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  The 
argument  prevailed,  and  both  measures  were  enacted — ^the  former 
to  apply  only  to  the  Western  penitentiary ;  the  latter  general  in  its 
operation. 

"We  received  a  letter,  under  date  of  August  26, 1869,  from  T.  H. 
Nevin,  Esq.,  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  in  which  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  good  effect  of  the  change  of  system : 

Throngh  great  opposition  we  liave  succeeded  here  in  getting  two  acts  through 
our  Legislature,  authorizing  us  to  congregate  our  prisoners  for  "  labor,  learning  and 
religious  worship,'*  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  "  commutation  "  law  similar 
to  the  one  in  use  in  New  York. 

The  salutary  efifisct  of  these  laws  upon  the  conduct  of  our  prisoners  is  wonderful. 
The  change  is  more  noticeable  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  than  it  would  be  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  system  so  directly  opposed  to 
the  "  solitary  and  separate"  idea  of  our  State.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  chapel  build- 
ing, but  we  bring  our  convicts  out  in  the  corridors  every  Sabbath,  and  place  them 
in  position  to  hear  the  preached  word,  and  to  we  the  living  x>reacher.  We  have  a 
choir  (made  up  of  prisoners)  that  would  really  do  credit  to  any  Christian  congrega- 
tion. We  are  aiming  to  make  our  prison  a  model  institution,  and  I  think  we  shall 
succeed.  We  are  now  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  bathing  purposes ;  hospital, 
laundry,  and  oells  for  the  women,  and  library. 

All  this  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  cheerful  and  cheering  re- 
ports of  inspectors,  warden  and  chaplain,  for  1869.  The  inspectors 
say: 

The  year  of  our  Lord  1809  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  in  the  management 
of  this  institution.  The  twin  laws  of  "Congregating,"  and  " Commutatio&," 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  governor,  have  been  put  in 
successful  operation.    The  laws  are  short  but  comprehensive.    Their  eflbcts  an 
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ftlreadf  noticeable  upon  tho  oondoot  of  the  priaonen^  and  iheir  piQspeotfve  adrmD- 
tages  will  be  felt  in  all  lime. 

In  presenting  our  fortj-tbird  annual  report,  we  cannot  let  the  occasion  paw  without 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  maniftst  improvement  in  the  diad- 
pline  of  the  prison,  under  the  influence  of  the  more  Ubezal  ideas  embodied  in  their 
late  legislation  zetpecting  the  Western  State  Penitentiaiy.  The  spirit  and  morale 
of  the  prison  has  changed.    The  convicts  acknowledge  a  difference  and  show  it. 

The  ixmunutation  plan  is  working  welL  It  puts  the  prisoner's  case  largely  into 
his  own  hands.  If  he  derires  to  amend,  and  so  shorten  his  sentence,  while  he  helpa 
to  maintain  the  better  order  of  the  prison,  the  opportunity  is  ofifbred  to  him.  It 
is  of  course  on  trial;  so  &r  it  has  done  well.  We  beUere,  however,  thai  its 
full  benefit  can  only  be  realised,  if  constitutional  difflcoltiea  were  removed,  by  with- 
drawing the  pardoning  power  entirely  from  the  executive,  except  in  cases  of  error, 
and  so  removing  a  source  of  vexation,  and  oftentimes  undeserved  blarney  ftom  the 
governor,  and  also  putting  out  of  the  way  one  of  the  most  fruitful  oauses  of  disaatis- 
faction,  as  well  as  the  greatest  barrier  to  reformation  among  the  convicts. 

Our  resident  chaplain  devotes  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  His  report  is  interesting,  and  differs  from  any 
heretofore  made  by  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  has  enjoyed  larger  liberty  in 
]iraaehing  the  gospel  to  a  congregation  which  he  can  see. 

Some  of  the  new  features  inaugurated  in  this  department  are  worthy  of  i^tecial 
notice.  The  preaching  of  a  funeral  sermon,  when  a  death  has  occurred ;  the  slow 
march  of  the  pall-bearers  conveying  the  coffin  down  the  avenue,  so  that  each 
prisoner  might  look  upon  the  &ce  of  his  dead  comrade ;  the  introduction  of  a  con> 
vict  choir,  to  lead  the  singing  in  all  religious  services ;  the  formation  of  several 
Sunday  school  classes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the  varied  secular 
teachings  of  the  week  days ;  and  these  are  all  the  results  of  the  congregated  law. 
We  look  forward  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  completion  of  the  new  chapel 
building,  when  these  efforts  to  reform  will  be  very  greatly  facilitated. 

The  warden,  Edward  S.  Wright,  speaks  in  a  similar  strain  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  two  laws. 

The  chaplain,  Bev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  is  evidently  what  is  now,  in 
common  parlance,  called  a  '^  live  man."  We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  reproduce  the  whole  of  his  stirring  report ;  but  we  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  two  or  three  brief  citations.  Of  the  new  "  congregated" 
worship  and  its  effects,  he  holds  this  language : 

No  longer  does  the  preacher  stand  and  speak  to  indiffbrent  vacancy.  He  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  those  he  addresses.  He  is  kindled  and  wanned  into  earnest  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  by  the  personal  presence  and  appealing  countenances  of 
those  who  greatly  need  its  controlling  and  consoling  power.  Order^  quietude  and 
respect  mark  every  service ;  and  in  many  cases  deep,  heart-felt  and  subduing  atten- 
tion  is  given  to  the  spoken  word.  Not  a  single  case  of  punishment  has  grown  out 
of  this  Christ-like  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  infused  cheerfulness  and 
higher  appreciation  of  moral.  effi>rts  among  the  prisoners.  They  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  merely  perfunctionary,  but  as  services  intended  and  observed  for  their  good 
in  the  same  manner  that  all  other  men  are  reached.  We  are  well  aware  that  we 
are  on  trial  before  the  scrutiny  of  our  great  commonwealth  in  this  regard.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  confidence  thus  necessarily  placed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  has  not  been  forfeited. 

It  would  be  a  chilling  atmosphere  for  both  preacher  and  prisoner  to  be  placed  in 
the  attitude  in  which  we  commenced  the  public  religious  services  of  the  year. 
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Of  the  ^'  (xmgregatdd  "  Sabbath  Bebool  the  idiaplain  says : 

The  Sabbath  school  now  niunben  100.  and  nuuiy  wish  its  privileges  who  can  not 
be  aooommodated.  It  affords  an  important  aid  to  discipline.  It  brings  back  the 
memories  of  home  and  bo/hood  dajs  and  associations,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  set 
the  conscience  at  work.  It  can  onlj  be  looked  npon  as  a  noble  auxiliary  to 
teformation. 

A  paragraph  on  ^^  congregated "  secular  instmction  mnst  close 
onr  exhibit  of  the  new  regime  introduced  into  this  important 
penitentiary : 

For  want  of  a  snitable  room  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  I  desired 
im  the  way  of  classification  for  secular  training.  Only  two  classes  for  radimental 
instruction  have  been  formed.  There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
Itfisoners  to  obtain  knowledge.  The  very  ignorant  as  well  as  the  better  informed 
urgently  press  their  wants.  These  necessities  are  met  chiefly  by  the  personal 
attention  of  the  chaplain.  Also,  whenever  it  is  deemed  judicious  to  do  so,  by 
placing  the  tolerable  8ch<dar  in  the  same  cell  with  the  more  ignorant  one,  thus 
stimulating  both  to  study.  Some  of  the  keepers  also  oecasionally  help  their  men 
out  of  their  entanglements  in  arithmetic  and  other  books.  80  that  by  these  seversl 
plans  all  are  tolerably  well  reached.  But  the  work  is  distributed  over  so  much 
space  that  it  consumes  much  time  and  energy  with  less  benefit  than  a  foUy  classified 
school  would  do. 

•    Khodb  Island. 

Improvement,  progress,  is  still  the  word  in  the  prison  of  this 
State.  On  the  subject  of  finding  work  for  prisoners  on  their  libera- 
tion, the  inspectors  say : 

The  inspectors  would  strongly  urge  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  discharged  convicts.  Men  and  women,  npon  leaving  the  prison  or 
jail,  frequently  have  no  proper  place  to  which  they  can  go,  and  meet  with  no  person 
who  is  especially  interested  in  giving  them  employment.  How  often  the  same 
criminals  are  committed  and  re4X)mmitted,  let  the  records  of  the  prison  and  jail 
testify.  If  our  system  of  punishment  is  reformatory,  it  should  carry  its  good  in- 
flnenoas  beyond  the  prison  walls.  The  State  and  the  city  could  find  no  office  more 
economical  and  more  salutary  than  one  which  should  take  cognisance  of  the  needs 
of  discharged  convicts,  and  provide  for  their  complete  supply. 

The  commutation  law,  recently  enacted,  bears  the  same  fruit  here 
as  elsewhere,  as  the  following  statement  attests  : 

The  law  providing  for  the  commutation  of  punishment,  in  cases  where  good 
behavior  of  the  convict  merited  such  a  favor,  has,  in  its  practical  working,  accom- 
plished good  results.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  less  need  of  punishment,  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  obey  the  regulations  and  laws  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  discipline.  But  few  instances  of  disorderly  conduct  have  occurred  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  feeling  of  mutual  good  will  prevails  among  the 
prisoners  and  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  The  encouragement  which  the  law 
holds  out  is  veiy  salutary  in  its  effects.  The  hope  of  shortening,  even  for  a  few 
days,  the  term  of  imprisonment,  is  a  stimulus  to  the  good  conduct  which  is  to  merit 
such  an  indulgence,  and  the  inspectors  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  the  State  upon  the  complete  success  of  what  was  deemed  by  some  a  doubtful 
experiment. 
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On  the  advuitage  of  an  oocaisional  lifting  of  the  fitem  reetraint  of 
prison  role,  the  inspeoton  use  the  following  language : 

The  iiwpectozs  haye  thonglit  that  some  relaxation  from  tlie  vbqaI  lefveiitjof 
priaon  ditdpliiie  might  be  benefidal  in  ita  reanlta.  Thej  have  aoooidinglj  author- 
ised the  warden  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  ei^ioj  an  hour  or  two  of  compaimtiTe 
freedom  in  the  prison  yard,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  public  holidays.  On  Independ- 
ence day  and  on  Christmas  day  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  was  spent  in  recreation. 
On  Thanksgiying  day  the  prisoners  were  assembled  in  the  chapel,  and  spent  an  hoar 
in  singing  and  indoor  amusement.  The  inspectors  as  yet  hare  seen  no  evil,  bat  only 
good,  resulting  from  this  occarional  indulgence.  It  has  serred  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  prison  life,  and  to  introduce  into  it  an  agreeable  feature.  Ou^of-door  exerdae 
seems  particularly  essential,  not  alone  for  the  preservation  of  the  phyrical  health, 
but  also  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  welfkre  of  persons  who  are  confined  in 
prison.  In  the  best  managed  prisons  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  a  certain  time 
each  day  is  devoted  especially  to  physical  exercise,  and  certain  places  are  set  apart 
in  the  prison  yards,  where,  under  the  eye  of  an  olBcer,  the  prisoners  are  required  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  in  some  instances  an  hour,  dally. 
The  inspectors  believe  that  if  more  frequent  opportunities  were  aflbrded,  and  better 
facilities  furnished  for  such  exercise,  the  result  would  be  advantageous  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  our  penal  institutions  and  their  inmates. 

The  chaplain,  Bev.  Wm.  Douglas,  bears  this  testimony  to  the 
improved  tone  and  bearing  of  the  prisoners : 

Since  my  last  report  to  your  honorable  body,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  all  departments  of  the  prison.  By  the  exercise  of  unremitting  attention  on 
the  part  of  General  YUJl  and  his  corps  of  olBoers,  a  state  of  discipline  and  good 
order  has  been  attained  much  in  advance  of  previous  years.  The  quiet  and  ready 
obedience  of  the  men  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  prison  discipline,  shows 
that  they  appreciate  the  kind  and  humane,  yet  just,  treatment  which  ih^  recave. 
Their  personal  appearance  is  much  improved.  Instead  of  a  morose  and  sullen  look, 
they  now,  for  the  most  part,  present  a  cheerful  appearance. 

The  Sunday  school  in  this  prison  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
The  teachers  not  only  faithfully  instruct  the  prisoners  on  the  Lord's 
day,  while  they  remain  in  confinement,  but  diligently  seek  employ- 
ment for  them  on  their  discharge,  endeavoring  in  this  manner,  after 
haying  raised  them  up,  to  keep  them  from  fieJling  again.  The  chap- 
lain remarks : 

We  have  now  in  our  Sunday  school  twenty-three  dsases  eomposed  of  the  inmates 
of  the  State  prison  and  county  JaU,  both  male  and  femala  The  females  are  in  a 
space  partitioned  off  by  themselves,  fjid  are  taught  by  ladies^  The  teachers  in  both 
departments  of  the  school  have  attended  constantly  and  feithf  uUy  to  their  duties. 
They  have  taught  and  advised  their  scholars  while  In  the  prison ;  and  after  their 
Ubermtion  these  teachers  have  cared  ibr  them  by  finding  them  employment,  stiU  fol- 
lowing them  with  Christian  oounseL  The  good  accomplished  by  the  devoted  labors 
of  these  pious  men  and  women  will  never  be  fully  known  tin  the  revelation  of  all 
things. 

From  an  incidental  reference  of  the  chaplain  to  a  ''  conference 
meeting  held  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month,"  it  would  seem  that 
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a  meekiiig  for  prayer  and  mntoal  edification  has  been  inatitated 
in  this  prison.  We  are  glad  to  learn  this  fact,  and  all  we  have  to 
Bay  in  the  way  of  oriticiBm  is,  if  a  monthly  prayer  meeting  is 
good,  would  not  a  weekly  be  better } 

We  paid  a  short  visit  to  this  prison  last  autumn,  and  in  a  brief 
detail  of  our  observations  there,  published  soon  after  in  a  New  York 
paper,  we  said : 

Qen.  Vlftll,  who  in  tlie  field  did  hlB  eonntiy  good  seirioe  in  its  hour  of  greatesi 
need,  is  now  doing  eqnaUj  good  ienrioe  in  hli  wurfiure  upon  crimo— not  rrimlnaln 
as  the  heed  of  the  State  prison  of  Bhode  leland.  I  found  a  Tery  great  impzoTement 
in  the  condition  of  thinga  hen  since  mj  last  jisit,  foxa  years  aga  0en.  Vlall  is 
emphatieallj  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place/*  He  has  toned  up  the  prison 
immensely.  He  goTems  almost  wholly  by  moral  means.  His  only  punishment  is 
the  solitary  ceU,  a^  even  the  use  of  this  has  become  rarely  necessary.  The  disd* 
pline  is  exoeUent,  and  breaches  of  order  few  and  &r  between.  Without  any  appro^ 
priation  from  the  State,  the  general  has  instituted  a  prison  school,  to  be  held  two 
hours  during  each  of  five  evenings  in  the  week.  He  takes  charge  of  it  himself, 
without  additional  remuneration,  and  is  aided  by  his  under-keepers,  who  officiate  in 
turn.    The  desire  for  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  is  general  and  eager. 

An  agen<7  for  maintaining  the  discipline,  very  simple  and  yet  quite  efficient,  has 
been  put  in  practice  by  Gen.  Viall.  It  la  a  roster  of  the  pzisoners,  on  which  the 
name  of  each  is  plainly  written.  This  is  hung  up  at  the  end  of,  the  block  of  cells, 
with  the  names  in  fiiU  view,  except  when  a  man  is  under  punishment,  and  then  the 
reverse  side  of  the  dip  on  which  his  name  is  written  is  exposed  to  view,  showing  a 
black  BurfiMe.  Thia  simple  contrivance  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  men,  as 
every  one  is  anxious  to  see  his  name  exposed,  which  is  a  token  of  honor,  and  not  the 
black  streak,  which  la  a  token  of  dishonor. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  present  management  of  this  institution  worthy  of  aU 
praise.  The  only  branch  of  productive  industry  pursued  here  is  boot  and  shoemak- 
ing.  The  contract  on  which  the  men  are  let  binds  the  contractors— the  Bay  State 
Company,  I  think— to  give  to  aU  who  are  employed  by  them  work  in  their  shops 
outside  on  th^  discharge.  If  such  an  arrangement  were  Imt  universal  in  our 
prisons,  the  problem  how  to  dispose  of  our  discharged  convicts  would  be  solved. 

South  Oabolina. 

We  are  without  information  in  regard  to  the  penal  affairs  of  this 
State  beyond  the  statistical  items  communicated  by  the  superintend- 
ent (which  will  be  found  tabulated  with  the  statistics  of  other 
prisons),  and  the  further  fact  that  all  the  labor  of  the  prison  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  prison  buildings.  The  per  diem 
value  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  fifty  cents.  The  punishments 
used  are  ^^  dark  cell,  bread  and  water  diet,  ball  and  chain,  and  so 
forihr  How  much  may  be  included  in  this  last  expression,  wd 
know  not. 

Tbnnkssbb. 

The  State  penitentiary  of  Tennessee  is  not,  or  was  not  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report  received  (1868),  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    Two 
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reports — a  majority  and  minority  report — ^were  madd  by  the  board 
of  directors ;  and  there  was  a  controversy  of  long  standing  between 
the  board  and  the  lessees,  involving  an  issne  of  some  $30,000.  Into 
these  matters,  even  so  far  as  to  state  their  history,  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  "We  cite  a  gratifying  passage  from  the  majority  report  of 
the  directors : 

Dinciplina  has  been  and  is  cazeftillj  enforced,  and  tlie  health,  comfort  and  moral 
and  material  wants  of  the  prisoners  carafnUj  looked  Kb.  Under  the  directioa  of 
the  BfOT.  Dr.  Bobinson,  of  the  Freedman's  Boreaa,  with  a  setfsanrifinwg  oorps  of 
assistants,  schools  have  been  opened,  where  the  convicts  are  taoght  the  mdimflnta 
of  an  English  education.  A  Sabbfith  school  has  also  been  organised  nader  tlie 
auspices  of  the  same  parties,  which,  as  a  means  of  reformation,  has  prodnoed  the 
most  grati^ring  results.  The  Sabbath  is  now  largelx  devoted  to  educational  and 
religioas  exercises,  in  which  nearly  aU  the  convicts  participate^  These  exercisaa 
are  carried  on  in  strict  subordination  to  the  rules  or  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  by 
reason  of  them  it  is  h<^>ed  thai  even  a  penitentiary  may  become  a  place  of  refonnar 
tion  lather  than  of  punishment.  The  convict  feels  that  he  is  not  a  Pariah,  but  a 
human  being,  with  a  mind  and  soul  to  be  cultivated  and  earad  for.  To  these  effbrte  of 
self-saciiflcing  and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  directors  and  offieets 
have  given  the  most  cordial  (Sympathy  and  support  believing  that  no  class  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  reformation  and  improvement. 

JPer  contra^  the  minority  report  contains  this  passage : 

The  majority  report  fails  to  give  any  list  of  punishments  since  the  removal  of  Mr. 
McElwee.  During  a  great  portion  of  the  time  since  that  date,  no  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  punishments.  The  old  and  barbarous  system  of  whipping  convicts  has 
again  been  introduced,  to  what  extent  I  am  unable  to  say,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
records. 

The  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  Kev.  Jonathan  Huntington, 
departed  this  life  on  the  38d  of  September  last,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.    An  obituary  notice  speaks  thus  of  him  and  his  work : 

He  held  the  position  of  chaplain  to  the  penitentiary,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
his  work.  Any  signs  of  real  reformation  in  the  convicts  were  haUed  by  him  with 
unafiected  pleasure,  and  always  secured  from  him  the  most  assiduous  attention.  As 
the  Tennessee  State  prison  has  been  crowded  with  inmates  who  cannot,  in  veiy 
many  cases,  be  considered  vidous  culprits,  Mr.  Huntington  realty  had  a  promising 
missionary  field.  He  beUeved  so,  and  often  said  so,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  not  a 
fow  of  those  who  professed  to  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart  in  that  prison, 
under  his  ministrations,  would  justify  his  expectations  and  adorn  the  professioii 
they  made. 

Texas. 
Ko  report  and  no  information.  . 

Vbrmokt. 

Vermont  has  heretofore  been  behind  all  her  sister  States  of  New 
England,  both  in  the  financial  and  moral  management  of  her  State 
prison ;  but  the  report  for  1868-d  gives  token  of  solid  progress  in 
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ihe  right  direetion.    On  the  subject  of  "  reformatory  agencies  "  the 
directors  say: 

These  centre  in  the  specific  work  of  the  chaplaincy,  aided  by  the  libimiy,  eecolar 
ioBtnietloii  and  the  general  discipline  and  gorermnent  of  the  institution.  Of  the 
yalue  and  neoessl^  of  these  in  the  prison,  no  intelligent  person  can  have  a  donht. 
They  are  above  price,  and  they  deserve  the  most  liberal  enoonragement.  To  these 
agencies  the  public  ncdnd  is  now  turning  with  increasing  interest ;  and  the  people 
of  Vermont,  we  are  persuaded,  do  not  intend  to  be  feur  behind  other  States  in  this 
respect. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  if  it  ever  existed,  for  regarding  punishment  as  the  chief 
end  of  the  imprisonment  of  violators  of  the  law.  Reformation  is  superior  to  that, 
in  the  esteem  of  thinking  people ;  and  the  just  combination  of  the  two  is  found  to 
be  of  growing  importance.  The  commutation  law  has  important  relations  to  refor- 
mation.   It  works  well  both  for  the  discipline  and  the  interests  of  the  men.  ^ 

They  have  also  the  following  just  and  weighty  remarks  on  secular 
instruction  in  prison : 

The  matter  of  providing  for  secular  instruction  is,  in  our  Judgment,  worthy  of 
grave  consideration.  In  the  geneial,  the  inmates  of  prisons  oome  from  that  dass 
which  have  had  the  least  advantages  in  our  schools.  Few  of  them  are  well 
educated.  Many  have  neglected  the  opportunities  once  proflbred,  and  in  their  con- 
finement they  lament  their  foUy.  Most  of  them  are  anxious  to  learn.  Is  it  wise  lor 
the  State  to  lose  its  own  opportunity  of  making  good  dtixens  of  ignorant  and 
vicious  men,  by  neglecting  to  instruct  them,  when,  in  their  sorrow  under  punish- 
ment for  crime,  they  are  most  ready  to  receive  it,  and  most  easily  molded  f 

The  directors  deal  some  heavy  blows  at  the  contract  system. 
Indeed  it  meets  with  little  favor  any  where  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  look  upon  the  system  as  doomed  in  our  American  prisons.  The 
Prison  Association  has  made  war  upon  it  for  twenty-five  years. 
This  is  what  the  board  say  of  it : 

Our  oon^ction  is  that  the  practice  of  contracting  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  the  control  of  the  prison  industries  out  of  the  hands  of  the  directors 
and  superintendent  is  attended  with  insuperable  objections.  It  almost  inevitably 
interferes  with  the  proper  discipline  of  the  institution,  by  placing  the  men  during 
the  working  hours  under  the  partial  control  of  persons  whose  pecuniary  interests 
stand  over  against  those  of  the  State,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  oonfiiot  with  the 
rules  and  autliorities  of  the  prison.  It  impedes  reformation  by  impeding  discipline, 
preventing  the  proper  classification  of  the  men,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  influence 
of  motives  which  do  not  conduce  to  their  moral  improvement.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  practice  wise  as  a  financial  mesaure.  If  a  contractor  can  do  weU  with  the 
employment  of  c(mvicts,  why  cannot  the  superintendent  do  the  same  f 

The  chaplain,  Bev.  Franklin  Butler,  states  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  work,  with  its  encouragements,  in  the  following  sentences : 

Worship  in  the  usual  fonp,  for  the  men,  and  a  separate  religious  exercise  for  the 
women,  on  the  Sabbath ;  Bible^lass  instructions  in  some  portions  of  the  year ; 
occasional  visits  to  the  cells  and  private  conversation  with  the  inmates,  together 
with  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts  under  certain  conditions ;  the  instruction  of 
some  in  the  rudiments  of  reading,  spelling,  geography  and  arithmetic,  combined  with 
the  general  influence  of  a  pastor  and  a  friend,  have  constituted  the  sum  of  my  labors. 
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These  servioeB  I  haTe  taken  pleaame  in  pezfonning  without  rogud  to  the  compen* 
eation  which  the  State  proyides  for  the  office ;  and  in  no  year  have  I  erer  been 
more  encouraged  in  mj  work  than  in  that  which  now  doeea 

The  Sunday  echool  children  of  Yermont  made  a  New  Year's  gift 
to  '^  the  men  in  prison/'  of  a  fine,  rich-toned  cottage-organ.  Mr. 
Butler  thuB  deecribes  the  effect  of  its  presentation : 

The  reception  of  this  "  offering  "  hj  the  men  forms  a  notable  era  in  the  memory 
of  aU  connected  with  the  prison.  The  inmates  were  greatly  delighted  with  the 
instrument  itself,  but  when  told  of  its  origin  thej  were  moved  with  emotions  which 
found  utterance  only  in  deep-drawn  sighs  and  flowing  tears.  Strong  men,  unused  to 
bend,  wept  like  children,  and,  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  to  the  service  of  song  In 
religious  worship,  there  was  a  '*  Bochim"  within  the  walls,  in  which  gladness  vied 
with  sorrow  for  the  pre-eminence,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  be  instrumental  of  in- 
spiring penitence,  hope  and  good  purpose  in  some  who  had  faUen  deep  into  the  pit. 

He  adds : 

The  beneficent  efiEbot  of  this  instrument  reorived  from  such  a  source  is  becoming 
more  and  more  manitet.  It  has  greatly  aided  aU  my  endeavors  to  impress  religious 
truth,  and  enoouiage  eflbrt  not  only  to  regain  the  lost  reputation  but  to  achieve  a 
worthy  character  by  genuine  reformation.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  one 
or  two  have  been  led,  not  more  by  any  one  means  than  this,  to  seriously  undertake 
both  a  moral  and  a  religious  life.  It  is  certain  that,  in  all  my  experience  with  con- 
victs, I  never  saw  a  body  of  them  more  respectful,  attentive  and  apparently  thought- 
ful in  religious  servioe,  and  in  aU  my  intercourse  with  them,  than  I  have  witnessed 
here  in  the  past  year. 

YXBGINIA. 

Mr.  Bnmham  Wardwell  has  been  for  nearly  two  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Virginia.  During  that  time 
no  report  has  been  issued.  The  writer,  therefore,  happening  to  be 
recently  in  Washington,  determined  to  extend  his  journey  as  far  aa 
Bichmond.  He  spent  two  days  at  the  penitentiary,  and  closely 
observed  its  arrangements  and  working.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, in  a  communication  dated  January  31, 1870,  was  published  in 
a  New  York  paper,  as  follows : 

An  experiment  in  prison  discipline  of  much  interest  has  been  going  on  in  this 
penitentiary  for  nearly  two  years,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  Is  the  substitutioa 
of  moral  for  material  forces  in  the  management  of  imprisoned  eriminsls.  This 
experiment  reminds  one  strongly  of  those  of  Maehonochie,  at  Norfolk  Island,  c^ 
Montesinos,  at  Valencia,  Spain,  and  of  Obermaier,  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  It  wiU  not 
be  out  of  place  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  \he  labors  of  these  reformers.  Oapt. 
Machonochie  was  four  years  in  charge  of  Korfolk  Island,  which  contained  some 
1,600  convicts,  the  sweepings  of  all  the  penal  colonies  of  Ghreat  Britain.  He  found 
the  island  a  "  turbulent,  brutal  hell ;"  he  left  it "  a  peaceful,  weU-oideied  eonununity." 
This  wonderful  change  was  accomplished  wholly  through  the  Judicious  use  of  kind- 
ness. The  experiment  of  Col.  Monteslnos  lasted  fifteen  yean,  ftcm  1885  to  1850. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  under  his  care  was  1,000,  rising  sometimes  to 
1,600.  Prior  to  his  incumben<7,  the  average  percentage  of  recommittals  was  ftam. 
one-third  to  one-half.  During  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  administration,  not  a 
man  came  back.   This  remarkable  result  was  also  effected  throu^  the  wise  appUca- 
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tion  of  monl  ftgendM.  Col.  Manftesinos  esAablished,  asatmg  other  leformatory 
appliAnoeSt  forty-three  distinct  brandies  of  labor  in  fortj-three  diilbrent  workshops, 
and  he  gave  to  each  convict  his  choice  of  learning  any  one  of  these  Taiions  trades. 
Into  the  prison  of  Munich,  over  which  Councilor  Herr  Von  Obermaier  presided,  were 
received  the  worst  convicts  of  Bavaria,  the  shortest  term  of  sentence  being  for  eight 
years,  and  from  that  on  to  life.  So  complete  was  the  ascendency  obtained  over  these 
desperadoes  by  his  firm  but  kind  and  paternal  treatment,  that  when  a  new  convict 
began,  as  new  comers  usually  did,  to  misbehave,  they  would  say  to  him :  "  That  Bort 
of  conduct  will  not  do  here ;  Herr  Von  Obermaier  is  our  friend,  and  we  shall  not 
allow  you  to  act  contrary  to  his  rules." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  men  and  of  the  discipline  established  by  them,  that  the 
experiment  at  Richmond  has  been  conducted.  Since  April,  1868,  Mr.  Bumham 
Wardwell  has  been  at  its  head,  and  his  great  study  and  aim  have  been  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminals.  He  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  practicability  of  reforming 
them,  and  hence  he  works  with  a  will  to  that  end.  Prior  to  his  incumbency,  the 
system  was  one  of  stem  coercion,  the  whipping-post,  cowhide,  shackles,  bucking 
irons,  gag,  and  ball  and  chain  being  in  daily  use.  There  was  no  heating  apparatus  in 
the  prison — neither  furnace,  stove  nor  grate  (with  fire)  in  cell  or  corridor — and  only 
one  blanket  was  furnished  to  each  convict  In  the  coldest  weather ;  numbers  had 
their  feet  so  frosen  as  to  be  crippled  for  life,  and  others  only  escaped  this  cala- 
mity by  spending  the  night  in  pacing  their  cells.  Not  more  than  forty  prisoners 
were  allowed  in  the  prison  yard  at  the  same  time,  nor  these  without  six  men  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  to  guard  them.  Forty  was  the  largest  number 
ever  allowed  in  the  chax>el  at  once,  and  they  were  guarded  in  the  same  manner. 

But  Mr.  Wardwell  has  changed  all  this.  His  is  preeminently  a  moral  and  not  a 
coercive  method,  and  the  results  fully  vindicate  that  method.  They  are,  indeed, 
most  extraordinary.  Facts  illustrative  of  this  position  so  crowd  upon  me,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection.  I  ofibr  a  few  only  out  of  many,  taking  them  almost 
at  random. 

Some  weeks  ago  certain  ladies  of  Richmond  proposed  to  hold  a  charitable  fair,  to 
which  the  prisoners  were  invited  to  contribute.  When  the  articles  were  ready,  a 
dozen  convicts  were  sent  to  convey  them  to  the  fair,  with  Mr.  W.*s  little  son,  a  child 
of  eleven  years,  as  their  only  guard.  When  about  to  start,  one  of  them  jocularly 
said  to  the  superintendent :  "  Maj.  Wardwell,  what  would  you  do  if  we  were  to  run 
away  V  He  quietly  replied :  "  I  should  give  Wally  an  awful  scolding:"  "  Well," 
said  the  convict,  "  we  will  not  go,  then."    Nor  did  they. 

The  prison  burying-ground  is  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  Formerly,  a  convict 
who  died  had  the  burial  of  a  dog.  Now  the  remains  are  placed  in  a  decent  cofl^,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  attend  his  body  to  the  grave,  where  a  regular 
frmeral  service  is  held.  No  guard  accompanies  the  funeral  train,  the  superintendent 
and  chaplain,  unarmed,  being  the  only  officers  in  attendance.  When  this  was  first 
done,  the  chaplain  remonstrated,  saying :  "  They  will  surely  break  and  run."  The 
snxieiintendent  replied :  "  If  they  do,  we  shall  fill  up  with  others."  But  no  attempt, 
then  or  since,  was  made  to  escape.  Nor  is  this  reliance  upon  moral  forces  unprece- 
dented. Col.  Montesinos  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  gangs  to  work  outside  of 
hla  prison  at  Valentia,  numbering  often  four  hundred  men,  for  whose  control  and 
eostody,  nevertheless,  officers  chosen  from  among  the  prisoners,  and  unarmed,  were 
found  quite  sufficient. 

Aa  already  stated,  not  more  than  forty  prisoners,  well  guarded,  were  formerly 
admitted  into  the  prison  yard.  The  prisoners  now  assemble  every  morning  for 
pfajers  in  the  open  yard,  when  the  weather  is  favorable ;  otherwise,  in  the  chapel. 
The  cells  are  unlocked  in  winter  at  half-past  six,  and  the  prisoners  are  allowed  lialf  an 
hoar  to  dress  and  wash,  after  which  they  are  permitted  to  come  out  on  the  galleries, 
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wliioli  orerlook  the  yard.  At  seven  the  dnim  beats  as  a  signal  far  assembling.  At 
the  fiist  stroke  the  prisoners  begin  to  file  off  from  their  respective  galleries,  and  fidl 
into  line.  They  march  slowly,  in  single  file,  and  form  in  concentric  circles  in  the 
prison  yard,  five  or  six  circles  deep.  This  occupies  aboat  ten  minates,  and  it  often 
happens  that,  while  it  is  going  on,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  yard  except  the  little 
drommer-boy,  Mr.  Wardwell's  son,  and  yet,  day  after  day,  more  than  six  hundred 
imprisoned  felons  (cnt-throats  and  desperadoes  many  of  them)  assemble  there  in  per- 
fect'silenoe  and  without  the  slightest  disorder.  Mr.  Wardwell  neter  has  any  offioen 
with  arms  infidde  of  the  prison  yard ;  and  in  this  he  has  but  followed,  though  probn- 
bly  without  knowing  it,  the  example  of  GoL  Montesinos.  I  should  add,  in  this 
connection,  that,  when  the  prisoners  are  thus  assembled,  the  exercises  consist  of — 
1.  Singing  a  hymn ;  3.  Beading  a  portion  of  Scripture ;  8.  Repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  by  the  superintendent  and  prisoners  in  concert ;  4.  Singing  one  or  more 
additional  hymns,  during  which  the  prisoners  retire  to  their  workshops  or  cells. 

A  usage  obtains  in  this  penitentiary  which,  I  think,  is  not  found  in  any  other  in 
this  country,  and  probably  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Irish  intermediate  priaoos. 
The  doors  of  the  cells  aro  dose,  and,  when  shut,  the  occupant  has  not  light  or  air 
enough.  Mr.  Wardwell,  theroforo,  allows  the  cell  doors  to  stand  wide  open  every 
day  and  all  day.  The  prisoners  are  in  their  cells  the  whole  of  Sunday,  except  when 
in  church  and  Sunday-school ;  and  since  thero  is  not  work  enough  for  more  than 
half  the  convicts,  the  other  half  aro  in  their  cells  all  the  time.  The  prison  is  by  no 
means  a  secure  one,  yet  there  has  scarcely  been  an  escape  during  the  past  year,  nor  any 
attempt  for  many  months.  I  have  spent  yesterday  and  to-day  (Sunday  and  Monday) 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  I  have  passed  freely  over  all  parts  of  the  premises.  I  found 
each  convict  in  his  cell,  and  order,  quiet  and  cheerfulness  reigning  everywhere. 

It  has  been  customary,  from  time  immemorial,  in  this  penitentiary,  to  furnish  a 
ration  of  tobacco  to  the  prisoners.  This  has  involved  the  institution  in  an  aimual 
expense  of  about  $1,200.  Last  summer  Gov.  Wells  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
further  distribution  of  this  ration,  and  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  increaae 
the  guard,  if  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the  order. 
Immediately  on  receiving  this  order,  Mr.  Wardwell  gathered  the  convicts  into  the 
prison  yard,  and  informed  them  that  instead  of  doubling  the  guard  he  would  only 
double  the  Lord's  prayer.  Two  daily  services  instead  of  one  have  been  maintained 
since,  and  no  trouble  whatever  has  arisen  from  withholding  the  tobacco. 

One  illustration  more.  A  colored  convict  had  a  felon  on  his  finger.  It  had  been 
ripe  for  opening  two  days,  but  he  had  refused  to  allow  the  doctor  to  cut  it.  On  the 
third  day  the  doctor  called  in  six  other  convicts.  Just  then  the  superintendent  came 
in  from  the  city,  and,  learning  that  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  hospital, 
hastened  thither.  At  his  request  the  convict  at  once  permitted  the  painful  opermtion 
to  be  performed. 

The  only  punishment  now  used  in  this  penitentiary  is  confinement  in  a  darkened 
cell,  with  a  dlmiidshed  ration,  and  only  until  the  offender  promises  obedience  for  the 
future.  Even  this  has  become  rare,  so  that  over  the  door  of  each,  in  large  letters,  is 
painted  the  inscription,  "  This  cell  to  let."  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wardwell  had  the 
old  whipping-post  dug  up,  and  placed  in  the  prison  chapel,  and  the  following  notice 
conspicuously  attached:  "For  Sale— Price,  1,000  Union  Spellers,  or  500  Gospel 
Primers."  Here  it  remained  for  several  weeks,  until  that  eccentric  philanthropist, 
H.  G.  Dorsey,  of  Rhode  Island,  having  heard  of  it,  purehased  it  on  the  terms  pro> 
posed.  This  gentleman  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  years  past,  of  giving  a  feast 
of  roast  turkey  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  January  81.  This  year  his  gifts  were  bestowed  open 
the  prisoners  in  the  Albany  penitentiary,  and  in  the  State  prisons  of  Maine,  Ver^ 
mont,  Coxmecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Virginia— in  all,  not 
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piobmbly,  than  8,000.  Being  in  Washington  on  other  bnsineae,  and  having  long 
iUt  a  deaire  to  visit  the  Virginia  penitentiaiy,  I  came  down  here  on  Satnrdaj  last* 
and  have  been  abundantly  repaid  for  mj  trouble.  Yeeterdaj  morning  I  attended 
divine  service  in  the  prison  chapel,  where  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  a  number  of 
addresses  made  by  dtiaens  and  strangers,  including  one  of  a  veiy  effective 
character  by  a  Ibrmer  chaplain,  the  whole  interspersed  with  numerous  hymns,  sung 
with  a  will  by  the  whole  body  of  prisoners,  though  led  by  a  well-trained  prison 
choir.  At  two  o'clock  P.  x « the  prisoners  again  met  in  the  chapel  for  Sunday 
school.  I  passed  around  among  the  classes,  taught  by  some  thirty  or  forty  volunteer 
workers  from  outside,  mostly  ladies  from  the  North,  who  are  here  as  teachers  of  the 
colored  schools ;  and  I  think  I  never  witnessed  such  perfect  order  and  such  universal 
attention^-yet  there  was  not  an  officer  present  except  the  superintendent,  nor  a 
weapon  of  any  sort  in  the  room.  One  finct  of  great  interest  was  stated  to  me  by 
Mr.  W.,  viz.,  that  at  least  200  men  who  did  not  know  a  letter  a  year  ago,  could  now 
spell  out  a  chapter  in  the  Testament^  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  could  read  intel- 
Uglbly. 

To^y  has  been  truly  a  gala  day  to  the  poor  fellows  confined  here.  Mr.  Dorsey 
had  sent  on  $888— or  as  he  drew  the  check,  "666  ?iaff  dollais,"  for  with  him  m  is 
the  perfect  number,  as  ieven  was  with  the  old  Israelites.  With  this  money  Mr. 
Wardwell  had  purchased  turkeys,  fresh  fish,  rib  beef,  and  ham,  in  profusion.  The 
convicts  usually  take  their  meals  in  their  cells ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  tables  were 
spread  in  the  chapel,  and  nearly  700.  plates  laid— enough  for  the  convicts,  the  Sun- 
day school  teachers,  and  any  strangers  who  might  be  present,  invited  or  otherwise. 
About  two  o'clock  the  prisoners  were  marched  from  their  cells  to  the  prison  yard, 
where  they  were  dismissed,  without  guard,  to  amuse  themselves.  At  three,  they 
were  called  to  order  and  marched  into  the  dining-room,  where,  after  spending  an 
hour  on  the  dinner,  they  listened  for  two  hours  to  speeches  by  various  gentlemen,  and 
by  three  of  the  lady  teachers.  I  shall  leave  Richmond  with  the  profound  conviction 
that  Major  Wardwell  has  accomplished  a  great  work,  though  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  his  experiment. 

And  jet  since  these  lines  were  penned,  that  experiment  has  closed. 
Another  superintendent  has  been  appointed,  and  Mr.  Wardwell  has 
retired.  The  impression  which  the  opportunity  of  a  whole  year's 
observation,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  prison  Sunday  school, 
made  upon  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  observer — 
Col.  Munford — as  regards  Mr.  W.'s  system  of  discipline,  and  its 
effects,  is  ably  and  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  following  passages 
from  an  address  delivered  by  that  gentleman  to  the  prisoners,  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  His  words  (and  he  is  a  true  Virginian,  to  the 
manor  bom)  more  than  confirm  the  representation  given  above. 
Speaking  of  the  causes  which  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  had  to 
give  thanks,  he  said : 

No  longer  do  the  mute  implements  of  torture — the  dungeon  and  the  rack — with 
you  "  appeal  from  tyranny  to  Ood."  In  this  institution  a  most  humane  poliqr  has 
been  adopted.  The  handcuff  and  the  whipping-poet  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
Bible  and  the  Sabbath  school.  Instead  of  blasphemy  and  imprecations,  the  sound  of 
punishment  has  been  found  to  be  less  efficacious  in  promoting  discipline  than  the  hope 
of  reward  and  appeals  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  our  nature.  The  penitentiary,  in- 
stead of  being  a  college  where  diplomas  in  crime  are  annuaUy  given — where  her 
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alumni  «re  trained  as  miflalonariea  of  rioe  and  infidelity — may  now  beeome»  as  ita 
name  imports,  a  house  of  penance  or  oorreeUoD.  Its  Inmates  are  lemoTsd  from  many 
of  tlie  temptations  of  tlie  world,  which  lead  to  crime ;  they  are  subjected  to  a  disci- 
pline at  once  firm  and  humane,  and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  Tour  physical  wsats  are  well  supplied,  while  habits  of 
industry  and  obedience  to  law  are  taught,  and  Tory  soon  acquired.  When  you  leave 
this  place  you  may  illustrate  in  your  liyes  the  benefits  of  a  humane  system  6i  laws 
administered  with  kindness  and  justice.  Your  temporal  blessings  are  seen  and  lielt 
by  all,  and  should  be  duly  acknowledged  in  sincere  thanks  to  Qod.  But  your  spirit- 
nal  blessings,  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  are  f^r  higher  and  nobler,  and  they 
should  fill  your  hearts  with  devout  gratitude  and  love  to  God.  Whence  come  these 
spiritual  blessings  which  you  e^joy  in  common  with  the  whole  Christian  church  t 
Are  they  the  gift  of  any  human  institution  or  system  of  laws?  Csn  the  power  of 
man  either  give  or  take  them  away  ?  Can  chains  or  dungeons  bind  or  darken  the 
light  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ  when  it  has  once  illumined  the  sinner's  heart? 
What  infiuence  has  sent  these  ladies  as  ministering  spirits  to  bresk  to  you  the  bread 
of  life,  and  point  you  to  the  living  waters  ?  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  them, 
the  spirit  of  Christ  inspires  them,  and  His  example  is  ever  before  them.  VHieii  the 
King  shall  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  I  was  an-hun- 
gered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  wss  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me  " — ^when  the  King  shall  accept  a  service  rendered  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  His  brethren  as  done  unto  Him,  then  shall  these  devoted 
teachers  receive  their  reward,  and  wear  as  jewels  in  their  crowns  the  tears  which 
have  been  shed  by  repentant  sinners. 

Your  superintendent  has  stated  that  not  a  weapon  of  any  sort  is  permitted  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  this  chapel.  For  the  first  time,  I  am  told,  the  ezperimoit  has 
been  successfully  made  of  assembling  all  the  convicts  of  a  penitentiary  in  a  room  for 
public  worship  without  a  weapon  being  in  the  possession  of  a  guard.  Can  this  be 
true  ?  Would  any  of  you  ladies  be  willing  to  trust  your  persons  in  such  a  company 
if  no  weapons,  oflfonsive  or  defensive,  were  here  ?  This  is  a  great  mistake.  There 
are  weapons,  both  defensive  and  ofieni^ve,  here,  and  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Many  of  you  prisoners  are  armed ;  and  all  of  you  teachers,  I  trust,  have  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God.  "  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  fidth,  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  tske  the  helmet 
of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.'* 

In  ooncludon,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  organization  of  a  church  in  your 
midst.  The  founding  a  Christian  church  in  this  institution  is  sn  event  of  deep  sig* 
nificance.  Our  blessed  Lord  and  Master  has  said  that  "where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  where  a.  visible 
church  is  organized,  and  true  believers,  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  unite  in 
His  worship,  and  participate  in  His  holy  sacraments,  we  have  the  assurance  of  His 
constant  presence  and  blessing.  He  has  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, to  make  His  glorious  gospel  eflbctual  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  And  here 
even  in  this  prison  the  blessed  beams  of  Divine  truth  are  shed  abroad  to  disperse  the 
dark  mists  of  sin,  of  ignorance,  and  of  superstition.  The  Sun  of  Bighteouaness  has 
risen  with  salvation  in  his  beams,  and  you  that  enjoy  this  blessed  light  should  break 
forth  in  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
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There  is  no  State  prison  in  West  Yirginia. 

WiflooNsnr. 

The  State  prison  of  Wisconsin,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  its  warden — ^H.  Oordier — ^has  pursued  ^^the  even  tenor  of  its 
way/'  only  advancing  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  another. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  prisons  in  our  country  where  thereformar 
tion  of  its  inmates  is  made  a  leading  object. 

As  regards  the  apparently  less  successful  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Oordier  explains  that  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  having  been  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  the  erection 
of  the  prison  buildings,  now  completed,  it  became  necessaiy  to  pro- 
vide new  and  remunerative  employment  for  them.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  much  embarrassment  and  delay,  and  caused  a  great  loss  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  men.  However,  all  difficulties  were  in  the 
end  surmounted,  and  the  manufacture  of  chairs  successfully  estab- 
lished as  the  main  business  of  the  prison ;  and  despite  all  disadvan- 
tages, the  prison  very  nearly  reached  the  point  of  self-support. 

On  the  subject  of  discipline,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it  in 
this  institution,  the  warden  (here  caUed  commissioner)  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

A  cruel  and  inhuxDAn  ajBtem  of  priaon  discipline  cuinot  be  otherwise  than  injurions 
in  its  effects.  It  destroys  good  will  and  confidence,  and  nuikes  the  men  suspi- 
cions, revengeful  and  reckless  of  consequences.  It  promotes  insubordination  and 
conspiracies,  makes  labor  a  curse,  fills  the  dark  cells  with  desperadoes,  and  the 
hospital  with  the  sick ;  in  short,  it  has  the  tendency  of  making  good  men  bad,  and 
bad  men  constantly  worse. 

Kindness  is  the  principal  means  of  discipline  employed  in  this  prison,  and  it  has 
always  been  found  most  salutaiy  in  its  effects.  Human  nature  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere ;  while  men  may  be  influenced  by  counsel,  remonstrance  or  persuasion, 
they  vezy  seldom  can  be  moved  by  mere  brute  energy.  They  certainly  cannot  bo 
made  better  by  inflicting  those  barbarous  punishments  which  have  been  the  tenor 
of  past  ages,  and  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  nation  now.  Aside  from 
privileges  of  various  kinds  to  be  earned  by  good  conduct,  the  foUowing  maybe  dted 
as  the  most  noteworthy  agencies  employed  hi  the  reformation  of  our  convicts. 

JP^rH,  The  commutation  law,  by  which  each  prisoner  against  whom  is  not 
recorded  any  infraction  of  the  rules  of  discipline,  may  diminish  his  sentence  five 
days  in  each  month,  and  if  he  should  be  entitled,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  imprisonment,  to  a  certificate  of  good  character  fbr  obedience,  industry  and  in- 
tegrity, then  the  oommissiotter  shall  be  authorised  to  restore  him  to  citixenship. 

Second,  Beligious  instructions,  consisting  in  divine  service  every  Sabbath  morning, 
and  private  conversations  of  the  chaplain  with  convicts  in  their  ceUs,  at  any  time 
during  the  week.  The  present  chapl^,  to  whose  report  your  attention  is  respect> 
fully  caUed,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  indefatigable  labor  in  behalf  of  these 
unfbztunate  persons. 
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Third,  The  day  scliool,  in  which  those  eonTicts,  who  are  anable  to  lead,  write  or 
cypher,  receive  instractions  in  those  branches  of  edncation.  This  school,  now  in 
saccessful  operation  for  nearly  two  years,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  institntion. 

JF^rth.  The  prison  library,  although  not  as  extensive  as  it  should  be,  is  well 
calculated  to  communicate  useful  knowledge,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  oon- 
Yicts.  All  books  of  eveay  description  are  eagerly  sought,  well  read  and  pondered, 
and  afford  a  rich  source  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

JP^TL  The  prison  dress.  The  parti-colored  dress  heretofore  worn,  and  regarded  by 
all  experienced  prison  officers  as  degrading  in  its  tendency,  has  been  changed  for 
one  of  uniform  color — a  light  grey — and  the  former  is  used  only  as  a  means  of 
punishment.  This  change  met  more  than  my  expectations.  It  inspired  the  convicts 
with  confidence  and  self-respect,  encouraged  them  to  new  efibrts  to  redeem  their 
manhood ;  not  being  constantly  reminded  of  their  disgrace,  it  promoted  cheerfulnefls, 
and  with  it  a  higher  degree  of  industry.  It  appei^ed  to  them  like  a  sacred  token 
that  they  were  still  children  of  the  human  family,  fallen  from  grace,  but  not  hope- 
lessly lost  liiay  the  time  be  near,  when  the  parti-colored  and  aebza-striped  dress 
will  be  banished  fiom  all  American  prisons. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  our  convicts  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

We  treat  them  always  as  human  beings,  entitled  to  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
not  as  hardened  criminals,  insensible  to  sH  feelings  of  kindness  and  affection.  We 
never  allow  any  officer  to  speak  to  them  harshly,  or  to  allude  in  any  manner,  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  crime  of  which  they  stand  convicted.  No  prisoner  is  punished 
for  his  first  offence  against  prison  rules ;  he  receives,  instead,  an  earnest  but  kind 
warning  not  to  repeat  it.  Punishment  is  never  inflicted  until  it  has  been  explained 
to  the  oflfender,  that  his  own  good,  as  well  as  that  of  the  institution,  requires  it,  and 
corporal  punishment  is  in  idl  cases  abolished.  We  never  let  prisoners  sulRir  for 
want  of  comfortable  clothes,  or  of  good  wholesome  food.  We  take  good  care  of 
them  when  sick.  We  encourage  them,  at  every  opportunity,  to  cultivate  their 
mental,  moral  and  physical  i>owers,  and  to  make  a  solemn  pledge  to  enter  society 
again  as  better  men. 

The  chaplain — ^Bev.  H.  Drew — ^thus  speaks  of  his  spiritnal  and 
educational  labors,  and  their  results : 

In  presenting  this  report,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  religious  department  of  the 
prison  is  in  as  good  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  any  time 
since  my  connection  with  the  institution.  Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past 
year  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  chapel  services.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  con- 
victs  have  evinced,  by  their  good  conduct  In  church,  an  interest  in  the  returning 
■ervioes  of  the  Sabbath  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  outside  congregation.  Many 
who  have  been  discharged  fhmi  prison  during  the  past  year  have  left  this  institation 
better  men,  and,  I  believe,  with  a  true,  earnest  and  honest  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life, 
a  life  of  honest  industry  and  Christian  integrity.  Many  others,  who  stiU  remain  in 
oonfinement,  evinoe  by  their  daUy  deportment  a  determination  to  refbrm  their  habits 
of  life,  and  yet  oonvinee  the  world  that  they  can  become  honest  and  respectable  men. 

The  prison  school  is  stiU  in  successful  operation,  with  a  membership  of  about  sixty 
■dholars.  We  have  received  into  the  school,  since  my  last  report,  for^-eight  scholan, 
the  minority  of  whom  had  no  edncation  whatever.  The  remainder  could  read  but 
imperfectly  in  the  primer,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  reader,  but  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  writing  or  arithmetic  We  have  discharged  from  prison  thirty-four,  aU  of 
whom  could  read  and  write  intelligently,  and  understood  arithmetic  suffldently  tor 
the  onmmon  transaction  of  buriness.  Of  those  now  in  the  school,  there  is  bat  one 
in  the  primer  dass,  eight  in  the  first  reader,  eleven  in  the  second  reader,  and  the 
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lemAinder  in  the  tUid  reader.  In  arithmetio  there  are  ten  in  the  mental  and  the 
balance  in  the  pmctical  arithmetic,  in  Yarioos  stages  of  advancement,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  nearlj  completing  the  book. 

It  is  truly  sorprising  to  see  what  profidencj  the  school  has  made  in  the  art  of 
writing  daring  the  past  jear.  Many,  who  one  year  ago  had  no  knowledge  whateyer 
of  this  art,  now  write  a  yery  &ir  business  hand.  This  experiment  of  a  school  in  a 
prison  has  demonstrated  its  utility.  The  salutary  effocts  of  the  school  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  improved  habits  and  uniform  good  conduct  of  those  who  eigoy  its 
benefits.  The  little  education  which  the  convicts  obtain  in  this  school  seems  to 
inspire  them  with  more  self-confidence  and  higher  and  clearer  conceptions  of 
human  duty. 

The  office  of  prison  warden  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  too  many  other 
of  onr  States,  is  a  political  one.  He  is  chosen  once  in  two  years,  as 
the  Governor  is,  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  whole  State.  Mr.  Cor- 
dier  has  been  thrice  elected  to  the  office,  and  has  therefore  served 
six  years.  So  successfully,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  he  ftil- 
filled  the  duties  of  the  position,  that  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
Wisconsin  lately  declared  that  he  was  '^  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to 
the  State."  But  another  person  wanted  his  place,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  party  required  his  sacrifice.  Mr.  Cordier,  we  believe,  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  alleging  that  it  would  involve  too 
much  canvassing  and  wire-pulling,  and  that,  after  all,  he  could 
neither  refute  nor  deny  ^^  the  only  charge  brought  against  him,  viz., 
that  he  had  held  the  office  six  years  "  I  We  trust  that  his  successor 
will  prove  himself  equally  capable  and  efficient ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cordier's  services  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  cause  of  prison  reform  in  this  country.  He  has  been  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  large  penal  institution  recently  organized  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  where,  we*  presume,  partisan  politics  will  not  be  felt  as 
a  disturbing  element.  The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  secured  for  their  new  prison  the  services 
of  a  head  so  experienced,  enlightened,  progressive  and  able  as  the 
late  commissioner  at  Waupun. 
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OxnEBAL  BjEICAXEt. 

No  person  who  has  carefiilly  read  the  forcing  paper,  and  eritie- 
allj  scanned  the  statistics  embodied  in  the  table  jnst  giren,  can  ftfl 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  evidences  of  progress  now  maldng  in 
the  United  States  in  penitentiary  science  and  {urison  disdplii^e.  IRie 
problem  of  crime  and  its  treatment  has  been  keenly  studied  within 
the  past  few  years ;  the  education  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
has  been  rapid  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  and  the  development 
of  sound  principles  and  their  application  in  the  management  of  priaons 
have  been  active  and  sucoessfhl  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

The  principles  of  prison  discipline,  in  which  the  thinkers  and 
workers  in  this  department  of  social  science,  as  appears  from  the 
reports  which  have  just  passed  under  review,  are  substantially  agreed, 
or  rapidly  approaching  such  agreement,  are,  in  brief^  such  as  these 
following :  • 

1.  The  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  criminals — ^not  vindictive 
suffering — should  be  made  the  supreme  aim  in  prison  management 
On  this  point  the  unanimity  is  absolute,  with  no  dissentient  voice. 

3.  Progressive  classification,  based  on  character  and  merit,  and 
not  on  any  arbitrary  principle,  such  as  age,  crime,  etc.,  should  be 
established  in  all  prisons  above  the  grade  of  the  common  jail.  The 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  is  wholly  in 
this  direction.  No  better  method  has  yet  been  devised  to  this  end 
than  that  offered  in  the  Irish  prison  system,  where  there  is,  L  A 
penal  stage,  with  separate  imprisonment,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  conduct,  n.  A  reformatory  stage,  worked  on  the  mark  system, 
where  the  prisoners  are  advanced  from  class  to  dass,  as  they  earn 
such  advance,  giving  at  each  step  increased  comfort  and  privilege, 
m.  A  probationary  stage,  into  which  are  admitted  only  such  as  are 
judged  to  be  reformed,  and  where  the  object  is  to  test  their  moral 
soundness  —  the  reality  of  their  reformation.  So  &t  the  agreement  is 
general,  not  to  say  universal;  but  there  is,  lY.  A  stage  ci  condi- 
tional liberty  (ticket  of  leave),  in  which  the  rearmed  canviot  enjoys 
full  freedom,  subject,  however,  to  a  revocation  thereof  for  any  mia- 
conduct  Orave  doubt  is  widdy  felt  whether  this  part  of  the  system 
is  applicable  to  our  country.  Two  of  our  governors — Hayes  of 
Ohio,  and  Haight  of  Oalifomia — ^have,  in  their  late  annual  messages, 
formdly  recommended  the  Irish  system  for  adoption  by  their  respect- 
ive States,  with  such  modifications  as  may  seem  necessary  to  adapt  it 
to  our  circumstances. 

8.  A  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  industry  should  be 
instituted  in  all  our  prisons,  whereby  hope  shall  become  an  ever 
present  and  ever  active  force — ^moie  potent  and  ocmtiolling  than 
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fetor  in  the  mindB  of  priaonen.  So  far  there  appears  to  be  abeoliite 
nnammily*  Such  rewards  should  oonsist  of:  a,  a  diminatioii  of 
sentence ;  ft,  a  share  in  their  earnings ;  Cy  a  gradnal  withdrawal  of 
prison  restraints,  and  a  constant  increase  of  privileges,  as  they  shall 
be  earned  by  goed  oondnet  The  primo^pU  of  re^raids  is  now  nni- 
versally  held ;  as  regards  the  modes  or  iinda  of  reward,  a  perfect 
niianimily,  probably,  has  not  yet  been  reached.  On  the  policy  of 
shortening  sentences  all  are  agreed ;  on  that  of  allowing  a  participa- 
tion in  earnings,  there  is  a  general  tlieoretical  agreement,  though  the 
reports  of  none  of  the  ilHsons  record  the  actual  adoption  of  this 
principle.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  principle  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  Ohio  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
permitting  such  participation  by  convicts,  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  of  their  earnings.  The  prediction  may  be  safely  ventured 
that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  laws  to  this  effect  will  be  as 
common  on  the  statute  books  of  our  States  as  commutation  acts  now 
are.  The  third  mode-*-enlaiged  privilege  and  freedom — though 
probably  at  present  not  carrying  all  votes,  will  follow  in  due  time, 
and  become  co-extensive  with  the  others. 

4.  A  probationary  stage,  in  which  the  training  shall  be  more 
natural,  and  the  moral  care  of  the  delinquent  can  be  adequately 
tested,  should  be  found  in  every  prison  system.  This  principle  does 
not  yet  command  universal  concurrence,  though  the  tendency  of 
opinion  sets  strongly  in  that  direction.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
while  it  has  received  a  wide  theoretical  assent,  tbe  theory,  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  has  been  reduced  to  practice  nowhere  except  in  the 
Irish  convict  prisons.  The  reason  for  such  a  chasm,  and  that  so 
generally  existing,  between  principle  and  act,  must  be  sought,  no 
doubt,  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  two  practically  together,  and 
in  the  further  feet  that  a  successful  application  of  the  principle 
requires  an  adjustment  thereto  of  other  and  antecedent  stages  of  a 
prison  system.  The  principle  cannot  possibly  be  incorporated,  as  an 
isolated  element,  into  any  prison  system ;  but  must,  of  necessity, 
come  in  as  the  complement  of  a  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  are 
contrived  and  adjust^  to  reformation  as  the  one  great  end  in  view. 
There  is  no  prison  system  in  our  country,  and  probably  not  else- 
where, other  than  the  one  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  on  which 
this  principle  could  be  engrafted,  without  changes  so  radical  as  to 
constitute  a  new  system.  Yet  it  is  a  principle  so  essential  to  a  true 
and  effective  prison  discipline,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  changes  must 
be  made,  which  will  permit  its  introduction.  There  is  a  problem 
of  the  gravest  importance,  and  as  difficult  as  it  is  grave,  on  which 
the  minds  of  prison  reformers  throughout  the  world  are  now  bent 
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with  an  interest  that  may  be  characterized  as  intense, — the 
problem  how  to  secure  the  reabsorption  of  released  prisoners  into 
society,  without  a  rdapse  into  crime.  Thousands  upon  thousands, 
intent  on  a  better  life  on  their  emerg&ace  from  prison  walls,  fidl 
back  into  transgression  simply  because  the  ban  of  society  is  np<m 
them ;  nobody  trusts  them,  nobody  will  give  tlhem  work,  nobody 
will  permit  them  to  earn  and  eat  honest  bread.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  stated  above,  so  vital  and  yet  so  hidden,  so  important  and  at  the 
same  time  so  perplexed,  lies  in  the  direction  of  this  principle — ^lies,  in 
fact,  in  a  successful  application  of  this  prindlple,  as  a  living  and  indi^ 
pensable  part  of  a  prison  system.  The  dischai^ged  convict,  thongh 
reformed  and  resolved  to  live  honestly,  fiiils  to  get  work ;  and  he 
fails  60  generally,  that  fidlure  is  the  rule  and  success  the  exception. 
Why  is  this }  It  is  not  that  society  is  hard-hearted;  that  it  has  no 
sympathy  with  misfortune ;  that  it  is  vindictive  and  cruel ;  that  it 
tramples  upon  a  man  merely  because  he  is  down.  Far  fiom  it;  bat 
society  diHnuts  the  liberated  prisoner ;  it  has  no  confidence  in  him ; 
and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the  purpose,  it  has  no  guarantjfjhr  ii$  oonji- 
denee.  It  is  this  want  qf  a  gua/ranty  that  builds  a  widl  of  granite 
between  the  convict  on  his  release  and  remunerative  employment. 
Conquer  the  distrust  of  society,  replace  that  distrust  with  confidence, 
furnish  the  needed  guaranty  that  the  man  is  trustworthy,  and  every 
difficulty  will  vanish ;  every  shop,  every  factoiy,  every  &rm,  ev^y 
avenue  of  honest  toil,  will  be  open  to  his  entrance.  But  the  problem 
is,  how  to  abate  the  prejudice  which  society  feels  toward  the 
liberated  convict ;  how  to  overcome  the  dread  which  it  has  of  him ; 
how  to  allay  its  fears ;  how  to  win  for  him  its  confidence  and  con- 
ciliate its  r^ard  t  There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  this  result. 
The  convict  must  famish  proofs  daring  his  incarceration,  that  it  is 
safe  to  confide  in  him ;  safe  to  put  him  at  the  work-bench ;  safe  to 
place  in  his  hands  *^  the  shovel  and  the  hoe ; "  safe  to  admit  him  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  fire-side  and  the  home  circle.  In  other  words, 
he  must  be  tried,  his  cure  must  be  tested,  before  he  is  discharged. 
But  this  can  never  be  done  where  the  system  of  imprisonment  is  one  of 
material  isolation  to  the  end ;  neither  can  it  any  more  be  done 
where  the  system  of  imprisonment  is  one  of  moral  isolation  to  the 
end.  There  must  be  a  field,  an  opportunity,  for  the  trial.  But  sudi 
a  theater  and  sudi  a  chance  the  separate  system  can  neoer  fbmish ; 
nor  any  more  can  the  congregate  system,  on  its  present  basis.  Both 
of  our  present  systems  must  be  in  part  retained,  in  part  discarded, 
in  part  changed ;  and  so  changed  that  the  passage  fiom  imprison- 
ment to  liberty  shall  not  be,  as  now,  jmt  sollifm,  by  a  single  bound ; 
but  the  change  must  be  such  that  the  former  shall  gradually,  almost 
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imperceptibly)  melt  into  the  latter ;  daeh  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
imprisonment  shall  be  little  more  than  moral,  in  which,  as  far  as  may 
be,  all  the  arnu^menta  shall  be  those  of  ordinary  life,  with  its 
trusts,  its  temptations,  its  responsibilities,  its  victories  over  self  and 
sin,  its  toning  np  and  strengthening  of  the  character  by  the  friction  to 
which  the  man  is,  in  these  various  ways,  subjected.  Or,  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  word,  the  principle  of  the  Irish  "  intermediate  prison," 
in  the  form  which  it  there  has,  or  some  other,  must  be  impressed 
upon  our  system  of  imprisonment,  where,  doubtless,  it  will  yield  the 
same  precious  fruit  that  it  does  in  the  country  in  which  the  idea  was 
first  conceived  and  applied.  ^^The  same  precious  fruit"  What 
fruit?  The  conquest  of  distrust,  the  implantation  of  confidence 
toward  liberated  prisoners.  And  has  that  result  been  achieved! 
Yes,  to  the  fullest  extent.  What  was  thought  to  be  an  impossibility — 
what  is  yet  so  regarded  by  many — ^has  become  a  living  fact.  In 
Ireland,  the  labor  of  dischaiged  convicts,  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  spumed  as  a  gift,  is  to-day  eagerly  sought ;  and  the  competition 
for  it  is  so  sharp  that  employers  are  often  obliged  to  wait  for  it 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  because  the  applications  of  others 
were  in  advance  of  theirs. 

5.  Greater  breadth  should  be  given  to  moral  and  religious  agencies. 
This  principle  is  abundantly  recognized  in  the  reports  unde^  review, 
and  it  is  asserting  its  force  with  greater  potency  from  year  to  year. 
Twenty^ix  State  prisons  have  resident  chaplains,  who  preach — some 
once,  some  twice— on  the  Sabbath,  and  perform  pastoral  duty  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  most  of  the  others  have  regular  Sunday  services 
by  volunteer  dexgymen,  chiefiy  resident  pastors  in  the  towns  where  the 
prisons  are  situated.  Sunday  schools  or  Bible  classes  are  maintained  in 
eighteen  prisons,  with  much  interest  and  excellent  effect.  In  nine 
prisons,  convict  prayer  meetings  are  r^ularly  held — ^in  one  three  times, 
and  in  another  twice  a  week.  They  are  reported  as  orderly,  spirited 
and  very  salutary  in  their  influence.  Only  eight  prisons  are  reported 
as  having  ^^  funeral  services ''  at  the  burial  of  convicts ;  in  the  others, 
as  far  as  appears,  no  such  respect  is  shown  to  the  dead ;  no  such  agency 
for  good  is  used  in  behalf  of  the  living.  This  is  a  sad  omission,  and 
is  keenly  felt  by  many  prisoners,  producing  in  their  minds  a  loueli- 
ness  and  desolation,  described  by  one  as  '^  a  feeling  of  forsakency." 
In  the  reformed  system  of  discipline  lately  inaugurated  into  the 
Indiana  State  prison  (south),  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  funeral 
services,  with  other  decent  appointments  for  the  dead,  is  said  to  be 
truly  wonderful.  It  is  ^^  for  good  (so  the  report  declares)^  to  an  extent 
that  can  never  be  known." 
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Albany  Penitentiary,  and  the  Detroit  Honee  of  CSoitection ;  the  two 
latter  not  from  any  organic  structure  in  the  governing  power,  bnt 
from  the  personal  character  and  high  ability  of  their  superintend- 
ents, which  are  such  as,  themselves,  to  control  all  partisan  bias, 
commanding  it  into  unanimity  on  every  election.  But  while  the 
injurious  effect  of  political  influence  is  thus  widely  felt,  nowhere 
else,  probably,  is  it  so  dominating  and  disastrous  as  in  onr  own  State, 
where  it  rules  supreme ;  though  there  is  hope  that  its  reign  will  be 
cut  short  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition,  now  pending  before  the 
Legislature,  looking  to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitntion,  the  great 
aim  of  which  is  the  removal  of  onr  prisons  from  the  arena  of  polities, 
so  as  to  place  their  administration  in  the  hands  of  competent  men, 
and  make  it  permanent  there. 

11.  The  principle  that,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  heretofore, 
moral  agencies  should  be  substituted  for  brute  force  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisoners,  is  fast  uniting,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  united, 
all  suffrages  in  its  favor.  And  here,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
stated  as  regards  the  principle  enunciated  in  number  four  of  this 
detail,  action  waits  upon  theory.  Let  the  reader  recall  the  state- 
ments made  in  reference  to  the  penitentiaries  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Southern  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Detroit,  New  Hampshire  and  many  others,  and  he  will  readily  con- 
vince himself  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration. 

12.  That  prisons  themselves,  as  well  as  prisoners,  should  be  classi- 
fied, so  that  there  shall  be  prisons  for  young  criminak,  prisons  for 
women,  etc.,  is  an  idea  that  has  taken  root  widely  and  deeply  in  the 
public  mind.  The  question  of  these  classified  prisons  has  been  a 
good  deal  ventilated  in  the  prison  reports  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  already  these  discussions  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  An 
act  for  a  prison  for  young  offenders  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed for  the  first  time  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Illinois.  Bills 
to  a  similar  effect  are  now  pending  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  Ohio,  which  are  sure  to  pass.  A  female  prison,  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  woman,  is  in  process  of  construction  in  Indiana,  under  a 
law  containing  provisions  as  admirable  as  they  are  novel.  The  agita- 
tion for  a  women's  prison  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  leadership  no  leas 
distinguished  than  that  of  Governor  Olaflin  and  Senator  Wilson,  is 
•  just  now  very  vigorous ;  and  the  final  passage  of  an  act  creating 
such  an  institution  in  the  old  Bay  State  is  simply  a  question  of 
time. 

18.  The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  preventive  institutions, 
such  as  truant  homes,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  for  all  cities  and  large 
towns  at  least,  though  not  very  apparent  in  the  reports  xmder  review, 
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i0  ii0V6rtIielQ66  a  fact,  as  cheering  as  it  is  certain.  This  is  the  tnie 
field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  repression  and  extirpation 
of  crime.  The  object  here  wonld  be  to  nip  it  in  the  bnd,  to  cnt  off  the 
stream  in  its  sotffce,  to  kill  the  brood  in  the  egg ;  and  whatever  the 
cost  of  such  ag^icies  might  be,  it  would  be  far  less  than  the  spoUa- 
tions  resulting  from  neglect,  and  the  snbseqnent  expenses  involyed 
in  anests,  trials  and  imprisonments. 

14.  That  greater  effort  shonld  be  made  and  more  comprehensive 
methods  adopted  to  save  dischai^ed  prisoners  by  providing  them 
with  work  and  encouraging  them  to  redeem  their  character,  is  pos- 
sessing itself  of  the  thought,  and  awakening  the  anxiety,  of  this  and 
other  countries.  A  signal  proof  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  &ct  that 
the  government  of  France  has  lately  constituted  a  commission  of 
eminent  citizens — twenty-one  in  number — to  study  this  very  question, 
and  report  the  result  of  their  study,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
embodied  either  in  an  imperial  decree  or  a  legislative  act.  In  our 
own  country,  also,  this  question,  among  others  relating  to  peniten- 
tiary science,  is  receiving  its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  organized 
methods  of  dealing  with  it  will  be  established  in  most  if  not  all  of 
our  States,  as  they  are  now  in  some  of  them. 

15.  That  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is  bad,  and  should  be 
abolished,  is  a  conviction  which  has  impressed  itself  so  widely  on 
prison  boards  and  prison  officers,  as  to  have  become  well  nigh  uni- 
versal. This  is  abundantly  apparent  in  the  reports,  of  whose  con- 
tents we  have  given  a  summary  —  meagre,  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
far  from  doing  justice  to  them — in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  system 
is  regarded  as  a  blunder  in  prison  management,  prejudicial  alike  to 
discipline,  finance  and  reformation ;  and  although  we  do  not  quite 
assent  to  the  dictum  of  the  politician  that  '^  a  blunder  is  worse  than 
a  crime,"  we  still  consider  a  blunder,  especially  in  so  grave  a  matter 
as  this,  a  thing  to  be  righted,  and,  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
reports  before^  us,  we  feel  persuaded  that  its  rectification  is  but  a 
question  of  time.  The  intelligent  board  of  commissioners  [directors] 
of  the  Stat^  penitentiary  of  Illinois  tell  us  that  more  trouble  and 
difficulty  to  the  discipline  arises  from  the  100  men  let  to  contractors 
in  that  prison  than  from  the  1,000  men  who  are  worked  by  the 
prison  authorities.  A  feature  of  prison  management,  of  which  this 
can  be  said  in  truth — and  from  our  personal  observation,  as  well  as 
from  scores  of  pages  of  sworn  testimony  taken  by  the  Prison  Associw- 
tion  on  this  point,  we  can  readily  believe  it — such  a  feature  cannot 
stand  the  scrutiny  now  everywhere  directed  to  it,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  mvstfaU. 

[Senate  No.  21.1  26 
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16.  Another  prinoiple  of  prieon  disoiplme,  not  bo  q^parent  la  tiheae 
leports,  beeanae  the  offianden  to  whom  it  k  applicable  aie  not  aea- 
tenoed  to  State  prjaona,  bat  in  which  all  the  beat  thinkeiB  ha^e  come 
to  agree,  ia  that  repeated  abort  flentenoea  are  worae  thaii  i]aeleM---^tbat^ 
in  &et,  they  stimolate  and  fiidlitate  tranagreeaion,  in  the  caae  of 
vagrants,  habitual  drankarda,  proatitntea,  and  petty  tranfigreiBori 
of  every  name.  It  is  to  these  claaaea  of  offenders  that  indefinite 
sentenoea — aentenees  to  ran  till  a  care  has  been  effected — are  peca- 
liarly  suited.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  punieh  aa  to  aave  titem, 
and  to  protect  society,  partly  from  losses  oocaaioned  by  their  depre- 
dations, but  much  more  firom  the  demoralizing  and  corrupting  infin- 
ence  they  exert  oa  the  community.  Hence,  the  objection  to  long 
sentences  in  their  case,  drawn  firom  the  disproportion  between  the 
sentence  and  the  offence,  is  to  no  purpose.  That  is  not  the  queation. 
A  lunatic  ia  confined — yes,  imprisoned — who  has  committed  no 
offence,  but  simply  because  he  is  afflicted  with  a  malady  that  malcea 
him  dangerous ;  and  he  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  till  he  is  cured. 
Wby  should  not  the  habitual  violator  of  law — the  "revolver''^ — 
even  though  each  individual  offence  may  be  trivial  in  itself,  be 
tareated  in  the  same  way  t  A  loyal  Indian,  id  our  late  civil  war, 
wanted  to  kill  children  as  well  aa  adults ;  and,  when  oppoeed  in  hia 
wish,  pointing  to  a  child  who  stood  near,  he  enforced  his  view  by 
suggesting :  ^^  Make  big  secesb  I "  So  it  is  very  certain  that  these 
Utile  criminals,  who  receive  a  ten  days'  sentence  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a  year,  will,  in  the  end,  make  iig  criminals,  and  then  they 
will  fill  our  State  prisons  aa  they  now  fill  our  common  jails.*  Whfle 
we  do  not  assent  to  the  rude,  barbarian  log^e  of  our  aboriginal 
patriot,  when  it  is  a  question  of  murdering  children,  we  do  aor^ 
render  ourselves  completely  to  its  force,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
aaving  diseased  and  imperiled  adults. 

17.  The  necessity  for  district  prisons,  holding  a  middle  ground 
between  the  State  prison  and  the  common  jail,  has  also  come  to  be 
widdy — possibly  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  universally — reoog- 
niaed.  The  necessity  is  for  prisons  in  which  ibe  classes  of  offenden 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may,  after  at  mos^  one  or  two 
abort,  ineffectual  imprisonments,  be  sentenced  dther  indefinitely 
(whidi  is  the  wiser  plan),  or  for  periods  so  long  that  reformatoij 
processes  (in  which  time  is  ever  an  essential  element)  may  take 
effect  upon  them,  and  idle,  vagrant  and  vicious  habits  be  replaoed 
by  thoae  of  regular  and  honeat  toiL 


*  One  of  these  leTolTen,  on  being  asked  how  often  she  had  been  in  priaan^ 
replied:  *'0,  idr,  the  times  nie  uneauntabte/" 
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tS.  Ab  a  prmeiide  that  erowm  all  and  is  essential  to  all,  it  is  now 
ixunmonly  felt  and  acknowledged  that  no  prison  Bystem  for  a  State 
or  oonntiy  can  be  perfeet,  can  even  be  sncceasfal  to  the  broadest  and 
most  desirable  extent,  without  some  oentral  anthority,  that  sits  at 
the  hehn,  gniding,  controlling,  harmonizing,  nnifying,  vitalizing  the 
whole*  Even  at  the  very  moment  of  penning  the  present  paragraph, 
the  writer  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  CSrofton,  the  dis- 
tingoished  anther  of  the  Irish  Prison  System,  whidi  he  has  marked 
*^  private,"  bat  from  which  we  feel  snre  he  will  not  object  to  the 
citation  of  a  single  sentence.  ^^  Our  legislation,"  he  says,  ^^  on  prison 
matters  is  fairly  good ;  but  the  local  self-government,  qf  whi(A  foe 
are  90  praudj  prevents  that  uniformity  in  the  development  of  sound 
principles  in  prison  discipline  which  is  bo  important."  A  truth,  this, 
which  is  painfully  felt  in  every  State  of  our  Union. 

Such,  then,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  (oinciples  of  prison  discipline 
and  prison  management,  more  or  leae  widely,  more  or  Icbb  strongly, 
held  in  this  country,  as  shown  in  the  reports  upon  our  table.  They 
are,  to  recapitulate  in  the  briefest  words :  Beformation  of  crimimUs 
as  the  Bupreme  end ;  progreesive  classification  according  to  character 
and  merit ;  rewards  as  an  incentive  to  industry  and  good  conduct ; 
the  necessity  of  a  probationary  stage  to  test  the  moral  cure  of  the 
convict;  greater  breadth  and  effectiveness  in  moral  and  religious 
agencies ;  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  educational  element  into  prisons ; 
a  higher  development  of  industrial  training ;  the  substitution  of  sen- 
tences limited  by  proof  of  reformation  for  those  measured  by  mere 
lapse  of  time ;  greater  use  of  the  social  principle ;  the  elimination 
of  political  influence  from  the  management  of  {bisons,  and  greater 
stability  in  tiieir  administration;  the  substitution,  to  a  greater 
extent,  of  a  moral  for  a  coercive  discipline;  the  classification 
of  prisons  as  well  as  prisoners ;  the  multiplication  of  preventive 
agencies;  the  employment  of  more  comprehensive  and  effective 
means  for  aiding  and  saving  dischaiged  prisoners ;  the  abolishment 
of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as  detrimental  to  discii^ine, 
finance  and  reformation ;  the  inutility  of  repeated  short  sentences ; 
the  necessity  of  district  prisons  intermediate  between  the  State  prison 
and  common  jail ;  and  the  absolute  need  of  some  central  authcwity 
to  give  unity  and  eflScienoy  to  any  prison  system. 

The  tabular  view  presented  above  offers  a  mass  of  prison  statistics, 
which  have  a  value  beyond  that  of  merely  gratifying  a  laudable 
curiosity,  since  they  afford  a  basis  and  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  the 
field  of  legislation  as  well  as  philanthropy.  We  propose  to  gather 
up  and  present,  in  a  more  popular  form  than  that  of  mere  columns 
of  figures,  Bome  of  the  items  of  information  furnished  in  the  tables. 
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Of  onr  thirty-fleven  States,  three  (Delaware,  Nebraska  and  West 
Yirginia)  are  without  State  prisoiiB,  conntj  jails  being  there  used 
for  the  imprisonmeiit  of  persons  convicted  of  felonies ;  one  (New 
York)  has  four  State  prisons ;  one  (Indiana)  has  three  ;*  and  one 
(Pennsylvania)  has  two.  The  Albany  penitentiary  and  Detroit 
honse  of  correction  are  also  classed  as  State  prisons,  for  reasons 
already  given.  This  gives  forty-two  State  [or  what  are  called 
in  other  countries  convict]  prisons  for  the  whole  United  States. 
The  estimated  valne  of  real  and  personal  property  in  nineteen  of 
tiiese  prisons  (being  all  for  which  returns  have  been  furnished)  is 
$8,'857,495.  Similar  estimates  for  the  other  prisons  would  undoubt> 
edly  bring  up  to  a  round  twelve  million  the  money  invested  in  land, 
buildings  and  furniture  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted 
of  State  prison  offences  throughout  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  ceUs  in  the  foriy-two  State  prisons  (reported  and  estimated)  is 
18,888 ;  and  this  is  rather  below  than  above  the  real  number,  though 
it  cannot  vary  firom  actuality  beyond  500  either  way.  The  average 
dimensions  of  these  cells  are  8  feet  in  length,  4|  in  breadth,  an  1^^ 
in  height,  giving,  for  the  average  contents  of  each,  about  238  cubic 
feet,  being  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  the  sice  required  for  the 
proper  sanitary  accommodation  of  a  convict  from  the  locking  up  at 
night  to  the  unlocking  in  the  morning. 

The  average  daily  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  penitentiaries 
of  twenty-seven  States  was  14,063 ;  a  similar  ratio  to  the  population 
for  the  other  ten  would  give  a  total  daily  average  of  16,311.  The 
whole  number  of  officers  and  employes  in  nineteen  States  was  828 ; 
the  abrogate  salaries  paid  them  amounted  to  $638,916,  being  a 
salary  to  each  individual  of  $772.  Supposing  the  officers  in  the 
remaining  eighteen  States  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  these  States,  the  whole  number  in  the  United  States  would 
be  1,242,  and  their  aggregate  salaries  $958,472.  The  average  num- 
ber of  men  to  each  employ^  was  twelve  and  a  fraction ;  the  extremes 
being  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Yiiginia,  in  the  former  of  which 
there  was  an  employ^  to  every  two  and  a  half  men,  and  in  the  latter 
to  eveiy  twenty.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  prisons  ii| 
these  two  States  are  also  at  the  extremes  of  discipline — that  of 
Nevada  being  the  most  coercive,  and  that  of  Virginia  the  least  so, 
of  all  the  prisons  of  the  Union ;  unless  the  discipline  in  the  Qr^on 
prison  may  be  regarded  as  equally  coercive  with  that  of  Nevada, 
and  here  the  proportion  of  employes  to  prisoners  is  as  one  to 
three  and  a  half. 


*  We  nkj  three,  because  a  sepante  State  prieon  for  women  bea  been  created  hj 
law,  and  ia  in  prooem  of  oonBtmctlon. 
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The  total  ordinaiy  expenditures  of  the  piisonB  in  twenty^five 
States  were  $3,868,812,  or,  for  the  whole  thirty-seven  at  the  same 
ratio,  they  were  $3,340,585  ;  the  total  earnings  for  twenty-five 
States  were  $2,087,851,  or,  on  the  same  basis,  for  the  thirty-seven, 
they  were  $2,876,909 ;  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  earnings 
in  the  prisons  reporting  was  $797,584,  or,  for  all  the  States,  at  the 
same  ratio,  $877,281.  Twenty  prisons  had  deficits  amonnting,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  jnst  stated,  to  $797,534 ;  and  ten  had  an  excess  of 
darnings  over  expenditures,  aggr^ating' $111,955. 

The  average  per  capita  cost  of  convicts  in  the  State  prisons 
(including  salaries),  was  $200,  and  the  average  per  eapUa  earnings 
were  $180,  including  the  unproductive  as  well  as  the  productive. 
The  most  economically  administered  prison  was  the  Albany  peni- 
tentiary, where  the  inmates  were  subsisted  for  $118  each ;  the  most 
expensive  prison  was  that  of  Nevada,  where  each  man  cost  $1,254. 
Had  all  the  State  prisons  of  the  country  been  managed  with  the  same 
economy  as  the  Albany  penitentiary,  their  earnings  would  have  paid 
all  current  expenses,  and  left  an  aggregate  surplus  of  $448,232.  The 
whole  number  engaged  in  remunerative  labor  in  seventeen  State 
prisons  (all  that  reported  on  this  point),  was  6,812,  being  a  fraction 
less  than  one-fourth.  The  same  ratio  in  the  other  twenty  prisons 
would  give  12,070  as  the  aggregate  of  prisoners  in  the  whole  TJnited 
States,  who  are  employed  on  work  that  produces  cash  income. 

The  contract  system  of  labor  prevails  in  eighteen  State  prisons, 
and  that  of  working  the  men  on  State  account,  in  twelve.  The 
average  annual  earnings  per  man,  in  the  former,  are  $127;  in  the 
latter,  $208,  including  the  two  prisons  in  Pennsylvania.  Omitting 
them,  and  taking  only  prisons  of  the  same  class  as  those  in  the  first 
category  (congregate),  the  earnings  amount  to  $262  to  each  man ; 
the  same,  in  both  cases,  being  distributed  to  the  whole  number  of 
inmates,  and  not  to  those  only  who  are  engaged  in  remunerative 
labor.  The  average  per  diem  paid  by  contractors  for  prison  labor 
is  fifty-one  and  a  half  cents — ^the  extremes  being  found  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts prison,  where  the  average  is  ninety-four  cents,  and  in  that 
of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  thirty-five.  The  average  number  of  hours 
of  labor  is  nine  and  three-quarters. 

The  average  length  of  sentences,  excluding  of  course  life-sentenced 
men,  is,  for  the  whole  country,  four  years  and  fourteen  days,  the 
Virginia  and  South  Oarolina  penitentiaries  furnishing  the'extremes ; 
the  average  terms  of  sentence  being  in  the  first,  eight  years,  and  in 
the  second,  two  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  average  length  of 
sentences  is  shorter  by  more  than  a  fourth  in  the  Northern  than  in 
the  Southern  (late  slave)  States,  being  in  the  former  three  years  and 
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nine  montIi%  And  in  the  latter,  fonr  yean,  tm  months  and  flixteen 
daysi  notwithstanding  persons  aie  sentenced  to  Stat»  prison  finr  far 
more  trinal  offenees  at  the  South  than  at  the  Korth;  in  TennesseOi 
for  instance,  for  stealing  a  Sesaob  rail,  valued  at  eig^t  cents.  The 
ezti^mes  of  sentences  at  the  North  are  in  Kew  HaaapdiirB  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  being  five  years^  six  months,  and  twenty^Bkine 
days  in  the  former  State,  and  two  years  and  four  months  in  the 
latter.  The  extremes  at  the  South  are  in  the  same  States  that  fur- 
nish the  extremes  for  the  whole  country,  viz.,  Yirginia  and  South 
Carolina,  as  already  given — eight  years  and  two  years.  The  pro- 
portion of  life-sentenced  men  for  the  whole  country  is  within  a  frac- 
tion of  five  to  every  hundred ;  and  the  period  of  detention  for  thia 
class  of  convicts  is,  on  the  average,  between  seven  and  eight  yeaia. 
A  man  sentenced  for  life  has  a  better  chance  for  a  speedy  rdease 
than  one  sentenced  for  twenty  or  even  fifteen  years. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  imnates  of  our  State  penitentiaries 
are  returned  as  wholly  illiterate,  not  knowing  their  letters ;  seventy 
per  cent  as  intemperate ;  and  seventy-seven  per  cent  as  never  having 
learned  a  trade.  These  figures  show,  very  clearly,  to  what  a  feaiM 
extent  ignorance,  drink  and  idleness  are  stimulants  or  occasions  of 
crime.  Give  knowledge  to- all,  withhold  the  means  of  drunkenneas 
from  all,  and  train  all  to  the  habit  and  love  of  work  by  training 
them  to  skill  in  it,  and,  though  we  might  not  expect  to  see  men 
changed  into  angels,  or  even  saints,  we  should  see  them,  almost  to  a 
man^  observant  of  law ;  our  police  force  and  our  criminal  courts 
might  be  disbanded;  and  our  vast  penitentiary  establishments 
turned  into  great  industrial  houses,  in  which,  with  no  iron  doors  to 
bar  egress,  and  no  grated  windows  to  frown  upon  the  passers-by, 
the  cheerful  hum  of  free  and  virtuous  labor  would  be  heard  the  live- 
long day. 

There  is  one  columti  of  percentages  in  the  table  we  have  con- 
structed— partly  from  the  reports  and  partly  fi^m  returns  made  by 
the  prison  authorities  themselves — which  has  a  sad  significance; 
a  column  showing  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  inmates  of  these 
grim  abodes  of  guilt,  and  crime,  and  wretchedness  are  minors — mere 
boys,  ranging  from  twenty  years  down  even  to  the  child  that  has 
not  yet  reached  his  teens  1  Who  can  contemplate  such  a  fact,  and 
not  feel  the  fountains  of  his  sympathy  stirred  to  their  very  depths  t 
Who  can  -think  of  it  and  not  ask  himself.  How  far  am  I,  along 
with  the  rest  of  society,  by  my  selfish  indiierence,  neglect  and 
failore  in  duty  to  these  wretched  diildren — half  of  them  orphans, 
and  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  remaining  half  worse  than  orphans, 
through  the  brutal  ignorance  and  fiendish  wickedness  of  their  p»- 
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rents — how  far  am  I  thus  responaible  for  this  state  of  things  t  And 
will  not  all  Christians,  all  good  citkens,  be  moved  by  such  an  exhi- 
bition, first,  to  devise  preventive  agencies  to  save  these  yonths  from 
falling  into  crime ;  and,  secondly,  when  they  have  fallen,  to  found 
reformatoqr  homes -^-honaes  of  discipline,  iqi  which  curative,  healing 
processes  shall  be  applied  to  them,  throngh  which  thqy  may  be  ^^  re- 
deemed, regenerated  and  disenthralled  " } 

There  is  another  column  of  a  lees  painful  interest,  and  which  yet 
affords  abundant  food  for  thought,  viz.,  the  one  which  gives  the  per- 
centages of  pardons,  showing  that  in  some  prisons  more  than  twenty 
out  of  every  hundred  receive  executive  clemency,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion in  ike  whole  country  rises  to  one-tenth,  which  would  give  as 
the  whole  number  pardoned  in  1868,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (1,681).  These  sixteen  hundred  pardoned  criminals  repre- 
sent many  times  that  number  of  applicants ;  in  £EU^t,  the  proportion 
that  do  not  apply  is  a  lean  minority.  Gh>v.  Hoffinan  informs  us  that  he 
examined  over  six  hundred  applications  last  year,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  two  for  every  working  day  of  the  year — enough  almost  to 
fill  up  his  whole  time.  This  desire  and  expectation  of  pardon  on  the 
part  of  convicts,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  finds  expression  in  the 
form  of  petitions  to  the  executive,  have  become  a  sore  evil.  While 
it  is  an  onerous  and  unreasonable  tax  upon  the  time  and  strength  of 
our  chief  magistrates,  its  effect  upon  the  convicts  is  far  from  bene- 
ficial. They  are  always  hoping,  planning,  working  to  get  out ;  and- 
this  makes  them  restless,  irritable  and  indisposed  to  yield  themselves 
to  the  reformatory  infiuences  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  true  method  is  to  place  our  prisons  upon  a  proper  basis, 
make  their  administration  permanent,  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
competent  officers,  and  then  say  to  the  incarcerated  criminal: 
^^  When  you  show  yourself  a  reformed  man,  and  convince,  us  by 
satisfactory  proofs  that  it  is  safe  to  let  you  be  at  large,  you  can  go ; 
but  not  before."  This  would  place  every  man's  pardon  in  his 
own  hand,  and  free  our  governors  from  a  world  of  anxious  toil, 
and  from  a  responsibility  to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected ; 
especially  when,  by  all  the  pains  and  care  they  can  give  to  the  work, 
they  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  mistakes,  and  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  if  the  errors  into  which  they  fall  are  not  nimierous,  and 
sometimes  of  a  grave  character. 

The  percentage  of  foreigners  in  our  State  prisons,  taking  the  whole 
country  together,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  "which  exists  between 
the  total  population  of  native-bom  and  foreign-bom  inhabitants, 
being  considerably  moie  than  one-fourth. 
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For  the  whol^.  working  day  these  coot}^  whom  the  State  holds 
in  trust  to  reform  them  and  return  tiiem  tp  a  Firtupiis  life,  are  wt 
under  State  controli  but  unde^  the  absolute  i^pye^menfei  of  men 
whose  only  interest  is  to  obtain  from  each  an  amount  of  ItalKH-  exr 
ceeding  the  sum  paid  for  it,  and  to  whom  th^  minda  or  spiils  of  th^ 
prisoners  are  of  little  value  in  compari9on  with  the  product  of  their 
toil. 

What  the  causes  of  these  failures  t  and  what  jkhe  riemedy  for  them  f 
are  questions  of  very  grurve  import.  They  seem  to  flow  naturally 
from  experiments  long,  and  ]^entlyt^  amd  faijthfiilly,  and,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  ful^  tried*  It  would  be  rash  for  us  to  advise  a 
continuance  of  thonii  and  perhaps  as  inconsiderate  forns  to  believe 
that  they  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

For  instance :  Why  is  it  that  convict  labor  reaxfaina  now  at  about 
the  .sahie  price  at  whic^  it  ranged  twenty  years  ago,  when  within 
that  time  eVerjr  thing  else  has  so  enhanced  in  price  that  the  ordinary 
expenditures  for  the  prisons  haye  risen  from  $168,416.89  a  jear  to 
$589,913 1 

Why  abandon  the  marble  quarry  at  Sing  Bit^g,  when  heretofore 
the  produce — ^which  was  of  an  inferior  and  condemned  quality — ^wgs 
taken  .from  the  surfiftce,  and  now  when  it  is  taken  thirty,  forty.or  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  it  is  said  to  produce  a  very  superior  article, 
and  that  said  by  the  State  ofBcerp  and  the  experienced  meaoi  who  are 
working  it^j  who  are  so  confident  of  reaolts  i|a  to  be  willing  to  gnar* 
ranty  that,  with  500  prisoners  engaged  in  the  ^arry,  the  whole  coat 
of  the  prison  can  be  paid! 

And,  finally,  why  abandon  the  iron  business  at  Clinton,  when  it 
is  declared  that  the  failure  there  has  ht^  entirely  owing  to  the 
'^  contract "  system,  and  that,  with  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  con- 
ducted alone  under  State  authority,  that  prison  also  can  be  made  to 
be  self-supporting  1 

These  are  grave  questions,  which  we  have  not  had  time  fully  to 
investigate  between  the  date  of  this  report  and  the  time  when  the 
nature  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  came  to  our  knowledge,  and.the 
Association  cannot  answer  them. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  a  full  ezaminafeioin  of  them.  The  ezpeit-. 
ments  the  State  has  been  trying  have  been  tried  long  enou^b*  The 
disastrous  resuUa  have  continned  long  enough,  for  they  axe  annnally 
swelling  rapidly,  without  any  hope  of  diminution  under  our  present 
system  of  administration.  One  result,  however,  of  our  eacperiment 
is,  that  they  have  at  ]eiK|gth  brought  ns  toaudi  a.point  that  we  oaa 
now  investigate  them  with  a  fiur  prospect  of  attaining  ocrtain  re- 
sults.   Such  results  can,  however,  be  obtained  only  by  the  azaauna- 


tjott  of  ipenp:n8  dplled  m  tb^  questiQpg  involv^;  fortb^  1^9hir 
tore,  before  acting,  will  need  the  facts  that  can  thus  be.  gathenKi 
^)gQtbeT,  ,nither  tihan  the  opinion  of  any  body  of  men,  hp^j^ver 
reapectable  or  well  intentioned  they  may  he. 

The  practice  of  the  English  parliament  to  raise  commissions 
expressly  for  snch  purpose,  and'  Who  will  sit  nntil  all  testimony  is 
eidiansted  on  the  subject^  is  one  weU  c^lcidated  to  attain  snch  an  end. 

1^^9^^.q^0$itio^9r^^ gfe9t  moment,  forit^^ey  inyolvf  i»&<aiiin^%l,lpkx 
npQp.  QV pe9ple of  i^t least  aq^^aiter  of  a mllion— hfiye  d^yelopeft 
themselves  so  far,  that  this  4'SiE|ocii^tio]i  qfm  ih>w  pvQf^i^t  them  djM?- 
tjoel^Iy  1^  tiijs  opiisi4wkUon  of  the  Sta^  gff^^^m&i^  .  Minor  npf^t- 
t^rs  <d  partioiUar  eipeiiditi^re  may  be  hcvra^er  ea^amiued  .an^ 
V9fQXt/fii  upon* 

Xn  the  mmn  time,  the  orisie  growing  .oaf?  of  oim^  prevent  qondition 
ia  so  piJlpablB  to  t^e  Association,  that  it  feels  as  if  it  Wii^d  be  whkV 
ipg  in  its  duty,  if  it  delayed  presentiz^tlpiiem  nntil  th|(^  minpr  ma^ 
ten  (YT^re  loidEed  into ;  for  the  annnal  appropHati<^ns  for  prison  pnr^ 
po9aB  aie  increasing  in  ri^pidity  and  amoi;«it  to  a  degree  hithertp 
unknown  in  th^  h^al^ij  fxS  the  Stats. 

sFor.  >th0  pf^t'  fi^  yefurs.  they  have  been  as  foUoirs : 
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Befiides  tiro  aw^pnati^^  ^  ^^S  ^^  1869,.of  fS^O  and  |7,00ti 
a  month  for  working  in  the  quarries  in  Sing  Sing,  and  one  in  18fi9» 
cf,:$8/K)0.a  monih  for  the  iron  bnsinem  at  Clinton,  whipb  make  an 
aggregate  of  over  $4,500,000  appropriated  fi)r  <o^r  State  prisona  in  five 
years. 

This  is  a.state^le^t  of  I^islative  appropriatioqs.only,  which  are 
so  much  scattered  amot^  variops  acts  of  tbp  Legislatui3%,and  make 
their  appearance  on  so  many  different  pages  of  the  9^tnte  bookf 
that  it  XK^ky  jifii  be  in  all  respects  a  (xurrect  apcoant  of  «11  ike  99pn)e(ys 
expended  for  prison  pnrposes. 

To  guard  agalast  all  err<^r  in  the  matter,  we  have  obtajn^d  from 
the  Comptroller  the  following  statement  of  actual  expenditures  for* 
the. several  Ave  years,  euding  on  the  30th  Septe^ibfr  in  e|cb  year. ;    ; 
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eimt,  the  penitent^  &»  remoraefiil  and  the  obedioBi  eii£BmKl  in  the 
tome  maDDer,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  hardened^  the 
obdurate  and  the  rebellious. 

The  whip  wia  the  great  and  moat  common  instrument  of  diseiplinOi 
because  it  wais  the  readiest  and  most  efficient  inBtmmeiitof  prodni&ig 
the  desired  obedience. 

As  time  rolled  on,  the  seyerity  of  this  mode  of  diseipliBe  was  at 
intervals  modified*  But  these  modificatieois  were  occasional  only, 
and  fitful,  dependent  upon  the  humanity,  the  sensibility  and  the 
eonrage  of  the  prison  officers  for  the  time  being,  for  the  cowardly 
were  always  the  most  severe  and  inhuman.  These  efforts^  howeveir, 
did  not  seem  ever  to  have  contemplated  any  different  mode  of  |;ov- 
ernment,  and  expired  in  the  suocess  of  only  reducing  the  enioant  of 
suffering.  i 

At  length,  and  in  1844,  a  more  persistent  effort  was  made  to 
change  the  mode  :of  discipline ;  not  •  merely  to  modify  it,  btit  to 
govern  rather  by  moral  suasicm  than  by  bodily  suffering;  In  the 
female  prison^  the  experiment  was  entirely  and  rapidly  ancoessftd. 
The  number  of  inmates  there  was  small,  lOLOt  exceeding  eighty ;  the 
Inspectors  were  able  to  have  a  keeper  to  each  twenty-^ve  prisonem, 
as  many  as  one  person  could  properly  govern ;  and  a  solitary  cell 
was  built  in  the  yard,  away >  from  the  main  prison^  where  the*  incor- 
rigible oould  be  confined,  until  reflection^  and  not  forde,  induced 
penitence.  .  .  ' 

It  was  at  Sing  Si%  that  this  effort  was  made,  and-in  themale 
prison  there  it  was  far 'more  difficult. 

The  law  did  not  allow  more  than  one  keeper  to  abost  fifty  prison- 
ers, and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  such  a  personal  aoqnaiiit- 
ance  with  that  number  as  to  enable  him,  besides  keeping  them 
steadily  at  work,  to  administer  to  them  those' morel  remedies  wbieh 
would  be  different  probably  with  every  one  of  the  fifty.  And  those 
.keq)ers  said,  with  great  truth,  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  coukl>  do, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  foreman  of  the  contractor  and  with  the 
whip,  ever  at  command,  even  to  keep  them  at  woric,  much  less  to 
•acquire  that  personal  knowledge  which  the  new  plan  required. 

The  plan  however  was  adhered  to — some  of  the  more  refiiurtory 
among  the  x^fficers  who  would  not  give  up  the  old  practice  weib 
•removed,  the  remaining  officers  were  carefully  instructed  and 
enooui^sged  by  the  inspectors,  several  soUtary  cells  were  built,  and 
the  uaa  of  the  whip  was  gradually  diminished  until  it  almost  entirely 
iseased. 

In  the  mean  time--in  December,  1844 — this  Association  wis 
oi^ganized,  adopting  as  its  cardinal  leading  prindide  *^  the  suprsmae^ 
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<tf  tbe^mcHRid  plurt  of  maB  6vbr  4hb  anknd/'  old  it  in»  incorjpomtod 
in  Uay^  1846)  with  a  special  grant  of  tha  poww  of  inqpootion  of  aH 
prisong  in  the  State. 

Apd  alto  in  the  meas  time,  the  attention  of  the  Legidalare  was 
called  to  the  sobjeoty  pavtlj  by  the  oomplainii  of  the  eyeoted  offioeriy 
at  whose  instigation  a  committee  of  the  senate  was  semt  to  extaune 
tiie  matter,  and  partly  bj  addresses  made  in  behalf  of  this  AasAcia- 
.tlon,  in.  the  presence  (^  nuembers  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Aasemblj 
chamber,  bj  John  Wj  Edmonds,  dronil  judge  i)i  the  fiibt  euntaili 
JBenjamin  F.  fiutler,  Attomej-Genenil  of  tlm  United  Statoa,  and 
Isaac  T.  Hopper. 

A  pro^MMition  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  was  introduced  into 
4he  .  fienatCy  but  reported  against,  with  a  strong  minority  report  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  And  in  the  Legislative  session  of  1847,  the 
WoiJk  was.  consnmmated  by  the  passage'  6f  what  is  ao#  d»^tei^  III 
df  the  fourth  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes^  Then  it  was  enacted 
ifaat  Solitary  cells,  not  over  twenty  at  Sing  Bingi  ten  at  Aid>um  an4 
five  at  Clinton,  should  be  erected  for  the  oonflnemenk  of  t}ie  iaeof- 
rigibly  disobedient,  and  tfuit  no  keeper  dionM  inffidt  any  blows  oh 
a  convict  except  in .  stif-defianse,  or  to  suppress  a  revoh  or  insum6- 
jtion. 

<  It.  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  this  law  was  dra#n  up 
.by.  this  Association,  under  the  immediate  supervision  ef  Messrs. 
Duer  and  Butler,  two  of  the^  revisers  of  our  statutes  and  members  of 
dur  executive  committee ;  Yioe  Ghinoellor  HcCoan,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Association ;  the  circuit  judge^^who  waa  chairman  ef  the 
execBtive  committee ;  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  the  general  agent,  ahd  other 
tnembers  of  the  executive  committee. 

Thus,  was  an  entering  wedge  into  the  law  ef  the  land  for  tiieae 
tafovms  obtained,  and  a  cheering  prospect  opened  df  its  oontinuing 
presence' and  expansion  to  the  end.  i 

But  aqieedy  disappointment  of  the  more  sanguine  of  these  hopes 
iHks  near  at  hand.  The  new  Constitution  went  into  effect  ifl  IMT, 
snd  thenceforth  the  office  of  inspector  became  more  than  ever  a 
political  .one,  elective  by  liie  people  and  with  a  krge  and  extending 
psftTf  patronage ;  the  solitary  cells  provided  for  in  Ac  act  were  never 
jbnilt ;  these  erected  for  the  male  prison  at  8ing  Sing*were  removed 
.to  make  way  for  a  railroad ;  and  tfaoegh  the  wlrip  w»  ilo  loager 
used,  other  mid  even  morecrdel  modes  of  inflieting  bedil^  pain  wen 
MMrtad.to,  and  the  domination  of  force  was  again  triumphant. 

This  wsfi  however  rather  the  result  of  circumstances  than  of  any 
ehai^  in  the  opinion  of  our  people  upon  the  suljeet  The  don- 
tiABanoa  ef  their  feelings  waa  shown  by  aabseqaent  etenls. 
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Ttid  ^afiotii  impmyWKSlitd'  itf  prinoii  dSiciplhi^'wbidi  Kar^  been 
iiitrodnoed  slnod  1848^  and  their  etfeefai,  are  iMntkiwd  in  detail  in 
th^  bireaty-#nt  antiital  repoft  of  tkia  ^Mociation.  It  will  be  enough 
in  this  connection  brieflj  to  allude- to  theni^  and  they  ove  wBatvei  to 
M  aM^  for  die  parpibee  ef  tikiowiag  hmrstBtHj  and  pefsiatent  is  i;he 
public  feelings  under  alf  oirctfiMtaneda^  in  Atfor  of  't&i^ 

One  of  the  flM  stepa  wae  t»  diaiJbTue  the  minda  of  the  oiieer«  of 
tile  idea  ihat  it  wes  their  duty  to  inflibt  upon  the  pri80Mfa>iby  siiflbr- 
ing  not  required  by  law,  merely  booaUBe  'puniahment  fbreriaie  waa 
the  object  of  their  eonflnenlenti  This  ww  a;  alolr  and  difficult  wirk, 
and  haa  sot  yet  been  completed^  a8:ia  ahown;  in  varloua  ways  even  to 
thia  ivf ;  ae  In  the  ^puhive  oharaote#  of  their  VBtt>rm.;  the  denial 
of  paper  fbf '  tiie  water-cloaet ;  the  auppieqBiou  of  ftineral  aervicea ; 
arbitrary  eommandB,  and  att  crrerbearing  maimer  toward  thenl, 
ete.,  etc.  •         . 

'  The  itttrodoetion  of  librariee  into  the'  priaon  was  an  interesting 
movement.  Out  of  861  prisoners  «|  Sing  Shg,  ihi  1844^  thtorfwere 
eniy.llSwfad  could  not  read.  The  dtihto,  beidgaeveaneigbths  of^the 
whole  number,  lad  nothing  to  vead  butithert*  Biblea  and  hythn  book% 
and  such  works  as  were  amuggled  in  amcing  thein'«  ;  ' 

A  Hlk'airy  was  fbrmed  in  that  prisoti,  the  product  of  voluaiary 
donaitionSi 

Sd  thoroughly  did  this  movement  aooofd  with  thse  publie  ^evtl- 
inent,  that  the  L^slatuse  soon  began'  a  syatinl  of  lip|>ropriationft 
for,  libmriee  in  att*  the  State  prisbnsy  ustiil  the  amoutit  thda  directed 
withtn  Hm  laat  twentfvfeur  yenrs  amounita  to  the  sig^^Tqgata  sum 
of  $18,025. 

Another  measure  wei  to  inereaae  the  meina  of  &b  oopvicta  oh 
leaving  the  fxriaona :  An  allowaaee  of  only  |B  «^ieo^  was  then*  asade. 

It  wae  aacertainfed  by  ihia  AB80oiation,.that  seien  out  of  teq  of 
th^  discharged  male  (tonViots  led'  honest  Uvea  afkevward,  and  it  was 
beHeved  thai  this  proportibb  bookl  be  inereaaed  by  more  aid  to 
ihem  on  their  disdiarge.  The  Inspebtora  at  Sing  Sing,  m  Novem- 
ber, 1844,  appealed  to  the  pubBe  ^^to  tender  their  add  by  forming' a 
society,  *  .  ^  ^  whose  otj^eet  should  be  t6  find  iranployment  fbr 
those  who  shall  give  evidenoe  of  repentance  and  refohnatidn." 
Thereupon  this  Assoetaition  wae  formed,  and  in  its  first  appeal  fblr 
fmds  it  avowed  among  its  purposes  ^^to  aid  dischai^ged  p(ri80iMra*  in 
their  efforts  at  leading  honest  lives." 

7%is  mioiaduie  also  irm  in'aeeordanee  wiUi  public  fading;  >  Liberal 
eontributions  were  made^  so'that  Ae  Asftodiition  was  enabled  to 
Mipby  an  a^ent  (Jmutc  T.  Hopper),  whose  whole  time  waa  devoted 
to  that  object,  and,  during  its  first  year,  relief  was  extended  tt> 
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Bevetnty-^fiottf  from  the  State  priaoa .  at  ,8iog  Singi  forty  from  the 
peQitentiai7)  aod  two  frpm^theiiouae  of  .refuge.  Of  the  maleB  thoa 
relieyedi  j^aces  of  .employoMitit  were  proeiued  for  fifty-eighty  and 
only  ODeof  the  number  tmroed  out  badL 

The  L^giaiatute^  in  due  timei  ^ain  mterfared,  and  increased  the 
allowance  to  disoharged  oonvicts  from.  $3  apiece  to  $10, 

A  plan  waa  Introduoed  into  all  the  prisouB  to  allow  the  inmatea 
what  is  known  as /^  orerstenty"  or  a  compeiiaaitio&  .for  oyerwork,  to 
he /paid  to  them  on  their  diBchaige. 

The  advantage  of  this  measure  waa  at  once  apparent  in  the  good 
order  and  industry  ,of  the  men;  biit  it  waa  shorn  of  much  of  its 
benefits  by;tbe  wast  of  legialatiTe  sanotioii.  It  was  introduced  oa 
the  mere  motion  of  the  prison  officers,  and  coidd  be  earried  out  only 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  contraeborS*  The  men  who  were  at 
work  fbr  the  State — and  that  was  a  large  portion  of  them — were 
deprived  of  the  privilege^  bocaose  .the  officers  had  n6  power  to  expend 
the  funds  of  the  State  for  that  purpose* 

This  measure  has  been,  adopted  in  other  prison^  besides  ours,  and 
how  ikr  it  is  deserving  of  a  sanotion  and  regulation  by  law^  is  a  mat- 
ter well  worthy  of  a  searching  investigation. 

Thiameasurey  as  well  as  the  n^xt  one  jto  be  mentioned,  and  aevend 
minor  matters,  were  in  conformity  with  an  idea  of  introducing  among 
the  prisoners  a  system  of  rewards  as  well  as  punishmente.  Hence 
there  was  hold  out  to  the  prisoners  a  hope  of  reward  for  good  con- 
duct The  only  way  the  prisou  officers  could  carry  out  this  measure 
was  by  applying  to  the  Executive  for  pardons*  These  applications 
were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  our  Governors  (Seymour),  after  his 
term  expired^  having  become  couvineed  of  the  value  of.  the  measure, 
procured  ifrom  the  Legislature  a  law  enabling  prisouers,  als  it  were, 
to  pardon  themselves  ;>  or,.in  other  words,  by  good  conduct  to  reduce 
their,  terms  of  imprisonment  This  was  lately  exemplified  in  the 
ease  of  a  prisoner,  whose  conduct  in  the  prison  had  been  so  exem- 
plary and  hia  example  bo  salutary,  that  every  one  connected  with 
the  prison — inmates  as  well  as  officers — *  rejoiced  when  they  saw 
that  he  had  reduced  his  term  eight  months  out  of  four  years^ 

How  far  this  measure  may  require  remodeling,  so  as  to  remove 
from  it  all  danger  of  prejudice  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  prisons,  is  a  subject  well  Worthy  of  a  fuH 
investigation. 

The  importance  of  this  suggestiou  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  in  one 
ye4r  (1868),  out  of  1^128  who  were  disoharged  from  prison,  only  82 
left  by  terminatiou  of  sentence,  while  829  went  out  by  oommata- 
tion. 
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Anrotiiar .  yefotm^  originating  aboat  the  ^ame  time,  waa  the  ifiea 
of  ioatrnqting  the  uneducated  among  the  priftoners.  The  schools 
introduced  were  ^  fir$t  conducted  by  the  vpluateered  serviceB'  of 
benevolent  people.  But  the  Legiplatuve  soon  approved  the  measure) 
appiiK)priated  monej  ta  pay  hired  instructors,  and  there  are  now  ten 
teachers^  employed  steadily*  as  paid  officers  of  our  prisons,  at  an 
aggregate  Expense  of  $1,500  a  year.. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  amoi^  the  prisoi^ers  was  a  subject  of 
earnest  remonstrance  by  the  Inspectors  of  Sing  ^ing  prison  in  their 
report  of:  December,  1848,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  building:  for  insane  convicts.  This  idea  also  was 
recognized  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  asylum  now  at  Auburn,  with 
its  seventy  or  eighty  inmates,  is  the  consequence. 

So;  too,  the  subject  of  childi^n  bom  in  the  female  prison  was  a 
matter  of  earnest  sppeal  at  that  time^  because  every  child  born  there 
prior  to  that  period  had  died  in  the  prison.  There,  als6,  the  Legist 
lature  interfered,  and  sudi  provision  was  made  that  that  unvarying 
*'  slaughter  of  the  ianocisnts  "  was  arrested. 

Another  retbna  was  the  introduetion  of  fnneittl  services  at  Sing 
Sing.  Before  that,  the  practice  was  U>  cut  up  and  pack  the  dead 
bodies  in  a  barrel,  to  be  sent  to  New  York  fo^diB89ction,  or  encase 
them  in  rough  wooden  •  boxes,  and  have  them  borne  away  on  tib^ 
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shoulders  of  three  or  four  men,  and  thrust  into  the  ground,  to  rot 
and  be  forgotten.  The  eff(ict  of  the  new  measure  was  wonderful, 
and  was  shown  in  th6ir  feeling  during  the  service,  and  in  their  more 
sixbdned  and  obedient  deportment  afterward. 

The  first  instance  was  in  the  female  prison,,  over,  the  corpse  of  an 
incorrigible  inmate,  who  had  threatened  to  take  the. life  of' the  in» 
spector,  wfa<>  pertbrmed  the  funeral  service  (for  the  ebfiplain  was 
absent,  and  the  deigymen  of  the  village  refused  to  officiate).  It  was 
a  touching  scene,  when,  involtmtarily,  the  surviving  convicts,  their 
tears  flowing^  dropped  on  their  ktiees  around  the  coffin  during  the 
prayera,  and,  with  deep  emotion  and  inteiTupted  by  sobs,  sang  the 
hymn,  **  I  would  not  live  alway."* 

*  And  pftrticnlioly  a^  M$  part— 

Who,  who  would  lire  alwaj  awaj  fron^  his  Qod^r 
Awaj  from  yon  heaven,  that  blesMcl  abode. 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  Aow  o'er  the  bright  plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns  ^^ 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet 
Their  Savibnr  and  brethren  transported  to  greet, 
W&eito  ths  antkems  <if  raptare  nnoeaslngly  rdll. 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  aq«L 
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Thetis  am  tome  of  tlie  chief  iiii|m>vbtnetifki  wMoh  haTt,  witlifii'ihe 
last  tweiity-fiye  yeflra,  been  introdueed  into  our  iy«tem  of  pimm  du^ 
cipHne.  Tbe^  hate  all  been  ba«ed  on  the  idea  of  appeaBng^-evoii 
with  <ytLt  felon  popultttion-^to  the  idoriil  ratho^thatitbe  animal  part 
Of  iMn.  Their  progi^oeri  has  been  alow-^bat  fiiir»^--«r}ring9  indeed, 
tb  the  pal3eiie&  of  tbeir^  advocates,  but  it  would  stem  with  none  the 
less  wisdom  for  its  tardiness ;  for  out  of  that  has  grown  a  belief  that, 
practieally,  they  can  be  advantageously  adopted,  and  the  coarietion 
that  they  are  indeed  in  accord  with  the  feelings  ofthe  people ;  and,  al 
all  events,  that  the  time  has  come  when  1^  can,  hy  searching  investiga- 
tion, bead^rtained  bow  far  they  o«gfat  to  be  pemanontly  eatablialMML 

It  ilr  supposed  that,  by  these  and  other  kindred  meaanliea  (whidi 
there  is  not  space  in  this  paper  to  enumerate,  but  iB^lneh  oiight  to  be 
know^  by  the  L^slaiture  in  all  their  details),  ihe-immber  of  dis- 
charged donvicte,  who  lead  honeet  lives  afterward,  faaa,  within  those 
twenty-'^ve 'yeans,  increased  ftom  seven  out  of  ten  ta  nine  oat  of  ten« 
Tbua,  in'  1948,  ih  Sing  Sing,  one  of  every  m  wwe  reeomtnitmeats^ 
and,  in  1869,  the  number  was  one  of  every  fifteeiK 

iRiat,  however;  baa  noti  yet  been  enfficiently  in veatigated  te  enible 
It  t6  be  said  that  it  is  eertaiMy  ee,  Mt  it  is  surety  deaervitig  of  in- 
Vestigation  mi  a  pbrtioh  of  ihat  serious  innovmtiAn;  of  intnoduoing 
tofo  ouf  pttsons  1^  syatetn  of  rewards,  as  WeU  as  puanahmenes,  aa  a 
ibattite  of  pi^taon  discipline.    •  • 

Such  aA  invest^ation,  thoroughly  and  ieaiohlngly  made  bja'COHH 
^teM  board, 'Would  showtheLegidatiikve  whether  the  iniwvatioB  * 
ought  to  be  sanctioned  ek»  abandoned ;  and^  if  sanctioned,  how  fiur  it 
tf^ht  td  be"  related'  and  syatematioed,  so  as  to  aeom«  stiiet  and 
ImpaHial  justice. 

The  cohtemptation  of  one  ftatbre  ofthe  movement,  hewaver,  need 
not  be  delayed  until  the  coming  in  ef  the  report'  df  sneU  inveetiga* 
Hon,  and*  that  ia^  the  important  faet  that  during  the  vevy  year  when 
these^^tpc^ments  at  reftvm  were  being  made  atSfng  Shig^  the  eara^ 
ings  of  the  pria^nenra  in  that  prison  were  $S0^510.7&  moife  than  thejr 
hskd  been  the  previous  year,  having  daring  that  year  rua  tip  from 
$86,970.87  to  $57,481.10. 

How  far  this  was  owing  to  the  introdttotloil  ef  these  reforms  is 
also  well  worthy  of  inqufry.  . 

TfltRD. 

The  Bsosztt  Distubbakobs  and  Bsvolts  dt  oub  Pbibonb. 

Frequent  allusiqijis  have  been  made  in  this  paper  to  the  unfavor- 
able circumstances  under  whioh  these  reiAran  were  iativduoed  and 
have  been  carried  on. 


« 

Oii^  ifl  tie  partisan  tyoKtlbal  chfttradt^r  of  tfafe  t>ffdoii  (yffitiiab. 

And  l^e  other  is  th6  Itiad^tiai^  ittetai  ihrtiished  by"  the  Btat«  fbi! 
enforcing  good  discf^ltn^.  '*^ 

On  tihe  nM  to'pid,  namely,  <hto  p6l!tical  cbnfaeCb^  of  fhe  prisons, 
the  As^od^tiotl  teftM  with  ^ettsare'  to  the  import  of  die  Inspebtorrf 
under  date  bf  tTannary  1, 18<A,  Mid  to  the  te|M«&ntirtiMs  6f  th<i 
offleei^  bf  the  prisons  th^de  to  the  select  cooimnM^  of  the  Associe^ 
tion  at  the  meeting  iii  AlUa'Ay  in  Atigost  last.  Thi^  p^per  ban  iidd 
hut  little  to  ^hat  was  ih^  io  ASrcfbljr  said. 

O^he  diffldnlty  hdt^  i^  fiindimental,  iltid  arisei  <yift  6f  th\6  ^^rdrisiotiii 
of  the  Constitution. 

IBj  that  iniitmment,  a  boatd  of  thiM  Msj^^ebtdM  Is  foi^M,  to  hold 
office  foi^  tlir^e  years;  kti  one*  id  be  dieeted  w&}^  yeav ;  and  they 
*bVaIl  hate'thti  ch&^e  ifid  snjfybi^ttteibfdence  df  thd  Statf^ ']^riS6n8,  an<t 
Miall  appoint  all  the  oiBceri/  th^in."^ 

Thns  they  hav^  in  n^poliitSh^  j^W^r  dt  niiatly  800  officers,  whos^ 
pay  estc^dS  1306,000'  4  y^&t,  hM  tU^nl^^lte^'  o%^  their  "p^itces  to  thd 
pblitical  ?nfln^tice  ^liich  ^ti  sMtil^  tbdf  notaainatioA  h^  ^  purely 
partisan  political  cobVi^btititi,  And  6V^ry  j^etf  dixe  6f  tlienb  is  Hable  t6 
the  haisard  of'  bein^^npettodetf  bjr  totn^  ^htiM  ftt  the  ptikee^'hit 
bkti  coihtnand  li  hirgfer  j^olitieid  inflttetiee. 

H6re,  then,  i^  a  bttmbittatibn  bf  causes  thai  must  inevitably  ivcnUt 
mist'hlef. 

in  their  original  selectlbrl,  pblitical  inflnence  is  of  mote  Weight 
thah'  aiiy  consideratibn  of  fitiieefs  for  thb  bffiee.  Erery  ytttt  a  iief# 
miih  in^y  <iome  into  offlee,  and,  to  supply  thb  d^fnlands  of  hfi  ^litied 
siippofterfa,  one-th7rd  at  l^ibt  of  the  old  offlders  must  be  reihoted. 
And„  upon  any  change  in  the  j>bl7tiOttl  dOTn|)lex76n  of  k  itfajority  of 
the  board,  iill  of  on  b]^p^itb  fiblitical  tendency  ihiist  be  Awept  away. 

The  inspectors  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  cannot  help  tbem>- 
selves. '  ^he  pres^re  ii  too  great  for  th^m  to  resist,  as  may  be  judged 
¥rom  a  retnarl  knad^  by  on6  of  them,  when  his  politics  obtait^ed  th^ 
ascendency  in  the  board,  viz.,  that  he  bad  6,000  applications  fbr  office 
iii  the  pHsotik  t 

It  is  thi^  appbintitiji^  ^owel*  that  is  the  thischief,  and  it  Oanno^, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  be  taken  AWky  from  them.  May  it 
not,  however,  be  shorn  of  its  biischievous  tendeiicy  by  AepAidnf^  thb 
inspectors  of  the  pbwet'bf  removal  Without  tK6  bonsent  of  tomb 
superior  tribunal  t 

Tkcre  h  another  mistake  if^hieh  the  Constitution  made,  and  that 
$s,  itt  calling  thetu  *"  {^d|)bctor6.'^  They  are  not  inspectors,  but  goV- 
eriiohy  of  otir  j[>r!sohd,  And  there  is  ho  powbr  of  inspecting  fhcAr 
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conduct  known  to  ijhe  law,  Qzoept  that  winch  is  conferred  on  this 
Association,  and  its  power  is  to  inspect,  not  to  redress.  It  can  com- 
plain and  find  fault,  but  it  cannot  correct,  and,  if  its  complaints  are 
disregarded,  there  is  no  redress  known  to  the  law. 

The  existence  of  a  competent,  board  who  should  be  clothed  with 
the  power  to  inspect  the  prisons  and  redress  all  evils,  and  without 
whose  consent  no  removals  should  be  m^de,  leaving  to  the  prison^ 
officers  a  power  .only  of  suspension  until  a  trial  before  such  board, 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  evils  now  so.  patent . 

Surely  something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy,  if  we  cannot 
entirely  re&ove,  an  evil  so  universally  admitted  to  exist,  and  so 
pregnant  with  mischief.  , 

The  evil  of  leaving  our  penitentiary  system  subject  to  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  party  politics  is  apparent  enough  to  any  one,  but  the  full 
extent  of  the.  evil .  can  be  realised  only  by  those  who  know  how 
absolutely  necessary  is  experience  to  a  competent  discharge  of  the 
dutijBs  of  an  officer  charged  with  the  function,  on  one  hand,  of  gov- 
erning and  reforming  a  band  of  convicted  felops,  whose  past  lives 
have,  ii^  many  cases,  been  continued  scenes  of  disorder,  turbulence 
aind  vice,  in  whont  there  has  n^ver  been  cultivated  any  reverence 
for  either- God  or  man,  who  know  no  ruling  power  but  force,  are 
conscious  of  no  prompting  to  obedience^  but  feary  and  with  whom 
all  higher  motives  for  a  better  walk  of  life  are  deadened,  if  not 
obliterated ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  dealing  justly  and  wisely  with 
those  whose  imprisonment  is  the  Tcsult  of  mishap  rather  than  vice, 
in  whom  remorse  is  awakened,  and  ever  active  in  their  conduct,  who 
are,  perhaps,  .innocent  of  the  offences  charged  against  them — and 
such  cases  are  not  infrequent — and  whose  whole  deportment  gives 
evidence  of  upright  and  contrite  hearts. 

The  other  topic  embraces  the  me^uus  of  maintaining  discipline  in 
the  prisons. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  whip,  in  1847,  was  not  enacted 
until  after  more  than  three  years'  triid  of  the  experiment  of  doing 
without  it 

The  inspectors  at  Sing  Sing,  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
Jai^uary,  1845,  said  that  they  believed  the  nnivorsal  use  of  the  whip, 
as  the  sole  means  of  punishing  offences  against  discipline,  was  ^^  inju- 
rious alike  to  the  officers  who  inflicted  it  and  the  prisoners  who 
received  it ;  but  they  were  assured,  by  those  whose  experience  cer- 
tainly gave  great  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
imperious  necessity.  They  were  ireluctapt  to  believe  in  the  existence 
.of  such  necessity,  and  ix^  April  last  they  entered  upon  a  new  mode 
of  government,  and  they  are  rejoiced  to. have  it  in  their  power  to 
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•    • 

state  that  the  happiest  resiilts  have' attended  the  experiment.  In  the 
female  prison  the  whip  is  never  used,  and  in  the  male  prison  now 
only  as  a  last  resort ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  change  has  heen, 
that,  while  among  the  males  the  nnmber  of  lashes  has  diminished 
from  1,195  a  month  to  abont  200,  the  number  of  offences  against 
discipline  has  decreased  from  130  a  month  to  SO,  and  in  the  female 
prison  from  47  a  month  to  11.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  inspectors 
are  assured  by  their  officers,  by  the  contractors,  whose  interest  would 
make  them  particularly  vigilant  on  this  subject,  and  by  their  own 
careful  observation,  that  order,  industry  and  obedience  have  been 
fully  maintained  among  the  prisonei^,  and  they  are  confident  in  the 
hope,  that,  when  the  outer  ward  shall  be  completed^  so  that  solitary 
confinement  for  short  periods  can  be  resorted  to  ias  a  means  of  pun- 
ishing the  refractory,  the  use  'of  the  whip  can  be  dispensed  with, 
save  only,  perhaps,  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme  cases.^ 

In  1847,  after  two  years  more  of  such  experiment,  the  whip  was 
prohibited,  but  other  ^eans  of  punishment  were  provided.  The 
outer  ward,  spoken  of  in  1845. .had  been  finished  and  used.  But, 
unhappily,  that  ward  was  soon  removed  to  give  place  to  a  railroad, 
the  new  cells,  provided  for  by  the  law.  of  1847,  w^re  never  built,  and 
the  keepers  were  necessarily  driven  to  the  use  of  some  other  means 
of  force  to  maintain  discipline.  Those  others  were  accordingly 
adopted,  and  for  over  20  years  have  prevailed  in  our  prisons  until 
the  law  of  1869  forbade  the  inflictions  of  ^^  the  punishments  com- 
monly known  as  the  shower-bath,  crucifix,  or  yoke  and  buck,  in  all 
the  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  this  State.'' 

.  But,  unhappily,  no  other  niode  of  enforcing  discipline  was  pro- 
vided, and  this,  becoming  known  to  the  prisoners,  soon  gave  rise,  to 
an  alarming  state  of  things.  Into  that  condition  of  things  this  Asso- 
ciation have  made  diligent  inquiry. 

First,  it  was  asked,  how  came  the  convicts' to  know  of  the  law!  for 
they  did  know  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  soon  as  the  officers. 

Vfe  found  they  had  these  means  of  information : 

From  the  foremen  of  the  contractors. 

From  new  convicts,  who  in  May  and  June  were  at  Auburn  61, 
or  one  a  day,  at  Sing  Sing  the  same  number,  and  at  Clinton  five  in 
May  and  eleven  in  June. 

From  teamsters  and  sailors  bringing  in  and  carrying  out  goods. 

From  the  guards  and  keepers,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200  in 
all  the  prisons. 

From  visitors,  who  at  Sing  Sing  range  from  20,000  to  30,000  a 
year,  amounting  sonietimes  to  50  or  60  a  day,  who  were  in  May 
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an4  iIunQ  last  in  Auburn  1,344,  or  mme  26  a  day,  in  fi\nf  Sing 
3,062,  or  59  a  day,  and  in  Clinton  about  60  a  month* 

From  religious  persons  on  spiritual  errands,  not  officially  connected 
yith  the  prisoQB,  but  claiming  the  right  of  visiting  them. 

From  waiters*. and  3ervant8  hi^ving  a.  free  TiEinge  thrpu^  the 
prisons,  of  whom  there  are  45  at  Sing  Sjln^,  20  at  Aubnm  and  10 
at  Clinton. 

And  from  a  cessation  of  the  punishments,  which  con^nned  what 
had  been  told  them. 

The  efiF^ct  of  this  knowledge  first  showed  itself  in  ^  general 
uneasiness  ^mong  the  pri^oners^  in  a  want  of  ready  obedience  and 
a  tendency  to  resistance. 

This  was  followed  by  individual  acts  of  violence.  One  or  two 
inetanoes  select  from  each  of  tbe  prisons  will  pve  an  idea  of  the 
form  it  now  assomed. 

At  Auburn,  a  keeper  was  twice  assaulted  by  a  convict,  struck  down 
by  a  hamu^r,  and  his  life  saved  only  by  the  interference  qf  another 
convict.    The  keeper  was  disabled  for  several  weeks. 

At  Clintoq,  a  keeper  was  stabbed 'in  the  stomach.  He  yet  lives, 
but  is  disabled  for  life. 

At  Sing  Singy  a  keeper  was  kn.Qck^d  down  by  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a 
convict  wrested  a  musket  from  one  of  the  guards  and  fired  on  the 
officers  frcmx  the  deck  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find 
a  refuge. 

These  and  such  like  individi;ial  acts  of  violence  were  followed  by 
more  general  outbreaks* 

At  Auburn,  tfoerp  w^  no  general  outbr^,  but  whole  shops  refused 
to  work. 

At  Clinton,  there  Wias  a  general  pppspiracy  to  ^cape,  but  it  was 
discovered  in  time  and  prevented. 

At  Sing  Sing,  SQi^e  700  refused  to  work — 1  j50  on  one  day,  and 
500  or  600  the  next  day.  They  were  locked  in  tl^ieir  cells,  ,and  kept 
so  for  several  days,  on  scanty  food,  until  they  consented  to  go  to 
work.  While  thus  confined,  they  tore  up  their  bunks  and  made  a 
sort  of  battering  n^m^,  with  whid^  they  broke  out  the  windows 
across  their  galleries.  The  windows  had  been  darkened,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  seeing  what  was  going  on  outside,  and  they  did  not 
like  it.  The  dormitory,  where  over  1,000:  of  them  are  confined  on 
Sundays  and  at  nights,  is  noisy ;  and  from  800  to  900  of  them  have 
been  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  the  m|dst 
of  the  chaplain's  religious  services  in  the  ehspel. 

None  of  the  prison^  have  yet  be^  restored  to  their  former  condi- 
tion of  order,  silence  and  obedience. 
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W.q7S^  ooQ9,9q^iic«fiJh^  thp^ei  I^tye  been  pn^v^teidi /bj  4he  fol^ 
lowing  meaDfl :  , 

Locking  them  in  their  cells  fof  ^ajr^  in  iSACce^^ipli)  inv^viogy  pi 
c^u^e,^.  period  Qf  ^^I^ne^a — bj.^me  of  them  mnch  eojoyed  for  a 
while,  bnt  ultimately  Bubdnlng  them  ^ 

Putting  the  ringleaders  in  irons,  and  lieejpil^g  them  ia  ibfi\t  cells. 
There  are  yet  thus  in  irons,  20  at  Sing  Sing^  12  at  Aubmm  and  10  at 
Clinton. 

As  a  substitute  for  former  modes  of  pimishment — ^ying  them  up 
by  their  hands  and  handcuffing  them ; 

Depriving  tjb^m^of  ^miqcatatioa  of , sentences  already  earned  uoder 

the  lav:; 

Curtailing  them  of  special  piivilegea  heretofon^, granted  aa  the 
reward  of  good  ooodiict ; 

Depriving  then^  of  seeing  visUoi^s  aud  corresponding  with  frienda 
«;nd  relatives ; 

And  taking  from  them  their  privilege  of  reading. 

But  the  chief  means  have  been  fo^nd  in  th^  condi^ot  of  the  well 
disposed  among  the  prisoiiei^.  These  im^  &r  moDe  numeix>i}s  than 
the  world  outside  ha^  any  ide^  o£  And  it  may  well  be  mor^  owing 
to  their  action,  at  great  personal  risk  to  themselves,  thfM)  to  .wy 
other  cansci,  that  the  inenrrections.b^ve  nqit  been  more  general^  and 
have  not  resulted  in  emptying;  our  prisons* 

It  is  not  upon  thJA  class  that  the  law  of  1869  conferred  any  benefit^ 
but  upon  the  d^a(}edi  ^^  brutal,  the  desperate  among  the  prisoners, 
who  take  advanti^.  of  the  faot  th»t  that  law  abolished  one  kind  of 
punishment  which  they  di^eaded,  and  provided,  as  they  supposed, 
none  other  in  its  place,  compelling  the  oncers  to  do  iheir  duty  at  the 
momentairy  hsi^ard  of  their  live^,  and  yet,  ^B  one  of  them  ea^rttsed  it, 
compelling  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

It  i3  impossible  that  thia  atate  of  things  ean  long  oootiniie.  The 
hardened  ringleaders  among  them  know  as  weU  as  we  do  tiial  it  k 
the  well  disposed  convicts  that  constitute  the  chief  obstaok  w  dwir 
way^  and  their  first  effort  wiU  be  to  remove  that 

Whether  they  can  ultimately  ancced  in  that,  aodL  if  ws  ^v  •mh 
or  how  .bloody  miyr  be  the  process,  it  is  not  eaqr  to  £i^;  li«t«  ia 
the  mean  time,  something  most  be  done  to  leitaii  <viK 
pline  in  the  prisons. 

The  law  of  1869  waa  eminently  just  aad  visa.  ai»i  ^k» 
result  of  the  advancing  public  opinion  of  d*  Iwa  mn^i'-ii^  j 
And  it  would  not  :be  wise^  from  any 

But  a  oommiasiouyauch  as  has 
xxi^y — ^kixi^g  advant^  of  tlie 
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collecting  all  the  information -^^hich  tJiat  long  time  lias  gathered  — 
find  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  sclienie  of  prison  discipline  that  shall 
answer  every  purpose  demanded  of  it. 

•   This  is  eminently  proper  and  necessary  now  ffom  another  con- 
*  sideration.    We  have  five  State  prisons : 

At  Sing  Sing,  for  males, 
do  females. 

At  Auburn,  for  the  sane, 
do  insane. 

At  Clinton,  for  males. 
In  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  had  2,9^0  cells  and  S,d95 
prisoners.  In  Sing  Sing,  there  were,  in  the  male  prison,  ift  1868, 
102  more  prisoners  than  celk.  And^  in  the  female  prison,  there 
have  been  for  ten  yeara  more  prisoners  than  cells ;  at  one  time 
(1885)  there  were  62  more  prisoners  there  than  cells. 

This  state  of  things  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  boasted 
"  separate  "  system  of  prison  discipline. 

Our  Legislature,  conscious  of  this,  and  having  no  other  adequate 
remedy  suggested  to  them,  have  in  several  years  past  adopted  a  tem- 
porary expedient  of  transferring  prisoners  frOm  the  State  to  local 
pemtentiaries. 

And  we  have  now  quite  a  number  of  State  prisoners  confined  in 
those  local  penitentiaries,  entirely  removed  from  l9tate  supervision, 
and  subjected  during  their  confinement,  not  to  any  well-digested  and 
uniform  system,  but  to  such  discipline  as  each  local  authority  may 
choose  to  adopt.  And,  if  any  one  of  those  institutions  should  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  former  governing  principle  of  our  State 
prisons,  and  care  more  for  making  money  than  reforming  the  prison- 
ers, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  divine  the  mischiefs  that  may  ultimately 
ensue. 

The  incongruity  of  this  state  of  things  is  strongly  shown  by  this 
fact :  The  law  of  1869  prohibits  the  use  of  the  "  shower  bath, 
eruclflx  and  yoke  and  buck,*'  not  only  in  our  State  prisons,  but  in 
all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  State,  while  the  law  of  1847  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  whip  only  in  the  State  prisons.'  So  that  our  State 
prisoners  may  be  removed  from  the  humane  influence  which  the 
L^slatnre  intended  to  throw  around  them,  and  be  consigned  to 
prisons  where  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  revived  the  old  prae* 
tice  in  one  of  our  State  prisons,  where  3,000  lashes  a  month  were 
inflicted. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  —  in  View  of  the  Ikct 
thiit  an  additional  State  prison  is  now  contemplated,  and  seeing 
plainly  that  our  penitentiary  system  hats  hot  ^  kept  pace  with  the 
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of  our  knowledge,  &e  increase  of  onr  population  and  the 
eonaeqnehit  sngmentation  of  crime  among  ns,  and  believing^  that  the 
time  has  follj  arrived  when  the  Tequisite  reforms  may  be  established^ 
this  Association  will .  not  propose  any  mere  temporary  remedy,  and 
h  not  prepared,  witiiont  a  far  more  thorough  investigation,  to  sug- 
gest one  of  a  permanent  character. 

Bat  they,  do  re^pectftally  and  most  earnestly  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  —  to  whom  no  pay  shall  be  given  exeept 
Ibr  necessary  expenses  —  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  in-* 
quiring  into  and  maturing  a  financial  plan  for  our  State  prisons ;  of 
maturing  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  making  all  the  in- 
vestigations necessary  to  that  end ;  which  shall  be  a  permanent  bodyy 
clothed  with  the  powor  of  inspecting  the  prisons  and  removing  from 
office  any  one  conneeted  with  them ;  of  receiving  complaints  against 
the  officers,  and  eith^  consenting  to  their  removal  or  restoring  them 
after  suspension ;  with  power  to  correct  all  evils  that  they  may 
discover  in  the  moral  or  finanoial  administration  of  our  prisons,  and 
thoroughly  to  guard  against  peculation  or  partiality  in  contracts,  as 
well  for  supplies  as  labor. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that,  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  Consti- 
tution, and  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  the  administration  of 
our  State  prisons  has  been  in  a  great  measure  a  fiiilure,  both  finan- 
4rially  and  morally,  and  has  retarded  rather  Aan  advanced  the  reform* 
atory  agencies  which  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  our  people 
have  demanded  an,d  actually  forced  upon  them  —  forced  upon  them, 
We  say,  for  that  administration,  like  its  predecessors  of  many  years 
ago,  seems  to  have  had  moneyed,  more  than  moral,  results  in  view^ 
and  while  it  has  reoommended  ^he  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousiinds  of  dollars  for  purposes  of  profitable  labor,' it  has  given  so 
little  attention  to  moral  iresults  as  even  to  have  left  unbuilt  the  solr^ 
tai7  cells,  which  tlie  law  intended  should  be  a  substitute  for  the 
whip,  the  crucifix,  the  bath,  and  the  buck,  and  which  that  law  com* 
teanded  should  be  built  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable ;  and 
we  search  in  vain  during  those  years,  for  any  earnest  or  persistent 
call  upon  the  Legislature  for  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose  or 
for  even  an  application  to  that  purpose,  of  the  unproductive  labor  of 

the  convicts.  i 

Sorely,  if  the  administration  of  the  prisons  had  been  as  earnestly 
interested  in  their  moral  as  in  their  financial  prosperity,  so  slight  a 
difficulty  could  long  since  have  been  overcome.  Greater  difficulties 
in  the  financial  department  have  been  swept  away.  Thus  the  pay 
^  officers  of  one  prison  alone  (via..  Sing  Sing)  has  in  twenty-four 
years  increased  from  $35,534.75  in  a  year  to  $90,686^  or  nearly 
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309  per  CMb, Irliile thentuaW of  prisoDeiB has inei^aaed  only aboufe 
SO  per  cent  In  Anbnrn  tho  inoreaie  hm  been^  in  the  Mme  time,  fiom 
|a3»159.75  a  year  to  $64496.65)  or  Bhout  200  per  oenH,  while  the 
lner€»K0e  of  priBonera  was  abont  twenty  per  csnt. 
«  Time  indeed  10  it^  that  thia  stete  of  things  dionld  be  ended  and 
some  new  plan  adopted.  1 

And  ndore  especially  is  pioper  action  neoessary  new,  when  step  j 
have  already  been  taiken  OAder  legislative  sanction  &r  the  erectioik 
oi  anothcv  prison ;  for  in  that  boilding  pzovision  may  be  made  for  a 
das^ifioation  of  the  ooavictSb 

All  experience  in  iMs  country  sad  abroad  hda  shown  the  ralae  of 
cksaififlalion  as  a  /^reformatory  agency.''  Both  the  prison  systems 
which  have  psevailed  among  us  have  been  founded  on  the  idea  of 
saving,  by  tlds  means,  the  novice  ia  crime  fhm  the  inevitable  oon^ 
taminatioB  of  iatet?eonrse  with  the  habitnal  and  confirmed  oflftndear, 
mid  enconragingthe  penitent  in  their  efforts  at  reformation.* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  even  make  a  oommeneemeet 
tawarda  such  a  elaisifioa|ioB.  Now,  lK)Wever,  it  can  be  done,  and  il 
would  be  indeed  lamentable  to  forego  the  opportunity* 

The  establishment  of  such  a  board  as  has  been  suggested,  witlt  its 
broad  powers  and  mpervision  over  our  whole  penitentiaty  system, 
WKHild  be  neoeesary^  in  (Mrdar  to  embrace  the  idea  of  dassification, 
agkd  cause  it  to  move  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  parte  of  the 
l^stem. 

,  But  how  can  such  a  board  be  established  t  Onljj  perhaps,  by  an' 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  now  proyides,  not  only  for  the 
f^ppointment,  by  the  inspectoro,.  of  all  the  ofScevs  of  ofur  prisons,  but 
Opmmits  to  them  the  ^  charge  and  superiateadenoo"  of  them. 

The  Prison  Association  have  long  lamented  the  evils  which  they 
saw  mnet  inevitably  flow,  and  have  actualljr  flawed,  from  the  govern* 
ment  thus  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  have  looked 
forward  anxiously  to  the  time  when  lun  alteration  might  be  made. 

They,  therefore,  hailed  with  pleasure  the  assembling  of  the  late 
OonstitutioBal  Convention*    They  availed  themselves  of  that  oppoi^ 


^m^ 


*  The  increaM  of  crime  among  us  leemi  to  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  popnla* 
lion.  In  1847,  with  a  population  of  about  2,700,000,  the  number  of  our  Stote  pHaonert 
ikas  1,4S1.  Kow,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000,000,  we  have  S,S81  priaoaera  80 
lhat»  ia  that  period,  the  nvmbei  of  oonvSets  hwi  i«freMad.  mece  than  ISO  per  tmK 
vhile  ths  population  has  incieaied  about  07  per  cent.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  maj^ 
^yen  If  population  only  keeps  pace  with  crime,  it  is  most  evident  that  it  is  time  to 
make  preparatioi^  for  an  inevitable  increase,  which  may,  in  ttie  next  twentj'  jeati^ 
iis  it  has  in  the  ^ast  twenty;  douUe  the  aamber  of  Oui^  Stete  priioiiefS,  aid  Ibal  If 
StMia^  teennse.     •  .  , . 
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Miii1{f,  ted  ]^0Me4  to' Bee  a  plan  adopted  hj  H  whieb  wodid  rem^j 
most,  if  not  all,  the  e^ile  oompliiiied  of» 

Bnt,  unhappily,  that  measure  has  failed  of  final  adoption  by  the 
people,  with  other  parts  of  the  proposed  new  Ctenstitution ;  and  the 
Association  see  no  remedy — no  hope  for  future  reforms — no  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  the  existing  and  growing  evils,  other  than  in  the 
fidoption  of  tbat  mMwttre. 

They,  tharelbre^  eameetly  petiiioii  the  L^iflatwe  to  take  soeh 
measures  as  will  again  submit  to  the  people*^  but,  this  time,  dia* 
tinctly  and  by  itself —  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State.  * 

All  which  is  respectfblly  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Kew  York 
Prison  Association. 

New  Yobk,  December^  1869. 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 
J.  H.  ANTHON, 
SINCLAIR  TOUSET, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
JAS.  H.  TITUS, 
RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 
D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  ROOSA, 
CEPHAS  BRAINERD, 

Of  the  Prison  IHscipUne  OammtUee. 
Pbopobed  Ambndmkmt. 

« 
.  • 

I.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers  of  Prisons,  to  be  composed 
of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Oovemor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years. 

n.  That  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the 
State  prisons,  and  have  such  power  and  perform  such  duties  in  re- 
spect to  other  prisons  in  the  State  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe. 

in.  They  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable  at 
their  pleasure,  perform  such  duties  as  the  Legislature  or  the  board 
may  direct,  and  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  by  law. 

lY.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  other 
than  reasonable  traveling  and  official  expenses. 

Y.  The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden,  clerk,  physician  and 
chaplain  of  each  State  prison,  and  shall  have  power  to  remove  them 
fffr  cause,  only  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  on  written  charges. 
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YL  An  other  officera.  of  each  prison  shall  be  appointed  by  tbA 
warden  thereof,  and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure^ 

YII.  The  Governor  may  remove  any  of  the  mitnagers  for  mis- 
conduct or  neglect  of  daty,  after  opportnnitv  to  be  heard  on  written 
charges. 

YIII.  The  five  managers  first  appointed  shall,  as  the  Legislature 
ifoay  direct,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  each  two  years,  during  the  first  ten  yean. 

IX.  This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of 
Jannary  next  after  its  adoption  by  the  people ;  from  and  after 
which  date,  section  four  of  article  five  of  Uie  Constitution  shall  be 
null  and  void. 


i    • 
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V.  PKOPOSED  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  THE 
YOUNGER  CLASS  OF  CONVICTS. 

St  ffSB  OoipaaiiwBBi. 

[In  the  legislative  session  of  1868,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Chapman  into  the  Senate  of  New  York,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  State  prison.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  designate  the  new  institution  a  reformatory  instead  of  a  prison, 
and  also  adding  to  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  that  of  reporting 
some  general  plan  of  organization ;  and  in  that  form  it  became  a  law. 
The  results  of  the  inquiries  and  study  of  the  Commissioners  is  pre- 
sented in  their  report  to  the  Legislature.  This  paper  is  a  document 
of  great  significance ;  and,  if  its  principles  and  recommendations 
shall  be  embodied  in  legislation,  it  will,  we  are  persuaded,  mark  an 
era  in  the  history  of  penitentiary  science,  and  especially  of  its  prac- 
tical applications.  We  offer  no  apology  for  incorporating  it  entire 
into  the  permanent  records  of  the  Association.] 

To  the  SofiordUe  the  Legidature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

GsNTLXMSK — The  Commissioners  appointed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  chapter  408  of  the 
laws  of  1869,  authorizing  tlie  selection  of  Commissioners  to  recom- 
mend a  suitable  location  for  a  State  penitentiary  or  industrial  refor- 
matory, respectfully  report : 

The  act  under  whidi  they  are  appointed  provides  that  they  shall 
select  a  suitable  site  in  the  sixth  judicial  district  (comprising  the 
counties  of  Ots^;o,  Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Broome,  Tioga, 
Chemung,  Schuyler,  Tompkins  and  Cortland),  upon  which  to  erect 
a  State  penitentiary  or  industrial  reformatory;  and  also  requires  that 
they  shall  report  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
proposed  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

L  Thb  Flan  of  Osounizatiof. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  received  increased  attention 

within  the  laat  fbw  years,  and  many  new  ideas  and  reforms  haw 

^uced  into  peni^  institutions  abroad,  as  woU  aa  suggested 

Its  of  experienpe  at  h<«ne.    It  is  expedient  that  these 
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fihoiild  be  embodied,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  plan  of  the  instita- 
tion  which  is  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  report,  to  give  in  detail  the  reasons 
which  have  led  experts  in  prison  discipline  to  their  conclusions ;  but 
Ht\^  tP  tstarte  tiie  results  of  onr  gtwn  reflections  i&nd  of  mtdk  itn^ 
as  we  have  be^  abto  to  devote  to  &9  opinions^and  pi^et^ce  of  others. 
We  desire  to  sum  up  in  as  few  sentences  as  possible  what,  in  onr 
judgment,  can  be  accompKshed  by  aproperly  organized  reformatory, 
and  to  give  an  outline  of  its  organization. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  law  under  which  we  act  does  not  contemr 
plate  simply  another  State  prison.  In  referring  to  a  reformatory,  we 
assume  that  the  design  of  the  Le^slature  was  .that  there  should  be  a 
selection,  from  the  mass  of  convicted  criminals,  of  such  persons  as  are 
most  likely  to  yield  to  reformatory  influences.  There  is  a  large  daas 
of  persons  who  are  fit  subjects  of  such  an  institution.  The  present 
law  provides  that  criminals  sentenced  to  the  existing  houses  of  refiige 
at  New  York  and  Bochester  shall  be  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  There 
are  many  young  criminals,  owing  to  this  arbitrary  rule^  who  are  sent 
to  the  State  prison  to  associate  with  mature  and  hardened  convicts. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  courts  in  some  instances  wink  at  a  violation  of 
the  law,  and  send  criminals  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  to  the 
house  of  refuge,  where  they  eani^ot  properly  be  cared  for,  and  where 
their  presence  produces  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  younger  inmates. 
This  state  of  things  should  no  longer  continue,  bat  provision  should 
be  made  for  an  intermediate  class  too  advanced  in  years  for  ahonse 
of  refuge,  and  yet  not  so  mature  as  to  be  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  reformatory  influences.  After  much  reflection,  We  recom- 
mend that  no  persons  be  sentenced  to  the  proposed  reforniatory  whose 
1^  is  less  than  si^een  or  more  than  thirty  years,  or  who  shall  be 
known  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of  any  f^onicus  cfSence, 

Assuming  that  the  reformatory  Is  designed  for  male  criminals 
between  the  ^es  of  sixteen  and  thiily,  we  think  that  the  following 
general  principles  should  be  recognized  as  applicable: 

1.  The  main  design  of  the  institution  should  be  reformatory^  as 
distinguished  from  penal.  By  this  proposition,  we  by  no  means 
exclude  punishment,,  which  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  leading 
instrumentalities  in  reformation.  The  criminal  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  commission  of  crime  is  invariably  attended  with  penal- 
ties, privation  and  suffering,  tii  the  outset  he  should  be  subjected 
te  solitary  confinement,  from  which  he  may  learn  thSa  sahitayy  les- 
son. He  should  then  be  m«d<  ao(faainted  with  the  ndes  imd  re- 
lations of  the  institution ;  be  shown  their  propriety  and  neeeolity, 
woA  be  informed  thst  the  authorities  will  insirt  on*  their  ftU  mdezart 
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^obq^anee.  HenMistbe  mrnd^e  to  tmderBtntidl  tbaJt  Hie  iremovij  of 
^nrdettflonie  reBtriotions  open  liittifl0)f  ^^pends  on  hife  own  volHion^ 
and  th*t  ki&  de^ftki j  is,  ab  it  wera,  'in  1m  owti  koids.  He  will  learn 
that  a  iword  wall  be  kept^  from  day  to  day,  of  his  good  eondnct,  and 
tiiMt  it  will  be  made  to  tell  in  Mb  fiivor.  if  bis  eondnct  be  correct, 
privil^eB  will  be  conceded  to  him ;  if  it  be  bad  or  reprehensible, 
tfaey  will  be  withdrawn  fer  a  iime,  or  iperfaapB  forfeited.  A  portion 
of  hiB  eaviilngB  may  be  eot  aside  fer  hfa  nse  on  llie  expimtion  of  U« 
Bentenee,  to  be  inoreafled  or  diminiflhed  in  aceordtoee  with  his  merit. 
It  nofay  thoB  be  reasonaUy  eixpeeted  that  prison  diBcipline  may  largely 
conBifll;  in  the  bestowal  and  withdrawal  of  priTileges.  In  thiB  way 
the  imnate  of  &i»  reformatory  will  be  placed  in  a  position  reBembling, 
more  or  lesB  eonipletely,  that  in  ifi^ich  one  is  placed  in  ordinary  life. 
In  Ae  approral  ^hloh  he  receives  daily  for  a  life  of  merit,  he  will 
have  a  oontinnal  tonic  to  brace  him  against  Uie  effect  of  temptatioh 
and  a  lapse  into  vice.  > 

'  We  propose  to  carry  this  principle  so  ftr  in  the  felonSes  for  whi^b 
miilor  ponishmmtB  are  inflicted,  as  to  make  the  sentences  snbstaih 
tially  *'  refolrmatloa  sentences."  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  of  that 
diBtingnished  criminal  judge  and  philanthropist,  Mr.  Beoorder  Hill, 
of  BMgland,  that  cnriminalB  should  be  sentenced,  not  for  a  definite 
tsrm  bf  years,  as  at  present,  but  nntil  Uiey  are  reformed,  which  n>ay, 
of  course,  torn  ont  to  be  for  life.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  Te<^om- 
mend  this  rale  in  ftiU,  yet  we  think  that  it  has  much  to  oommenfd 
it  in  principle,  and  that  it  may  safely  be  tried  in  a  modified  form.  A 
sentence  to  the  reformatopf  for  so  short  a  term  as  one  or  two  years, 
with  i^e  'comtttntation  laws  now  In  foiroe,  is  not  svfl^iently  long  for 
the  eflSdent  action  of  reformatory  agencies.  We  therefore  propose 
that  ^keo  Ae  sentence  of  a  eriminal  is  regularly  less  than  fire  years, 
the  senltenee  to  the  reformatory  shall  be  nntil  reformation,  not  exceed* 
ing  fire  years.  There  will  ^thns  be  no  inmate  of  the  institntion  on 
whom  <tbe  'agmcies  of  reformation  <eannot,  if  deemed  expedient,  bo 
made  to  act  for  iHat  period,  whdle  tSie  time  may  be  much  shorter  if 
tiie  cirennastanceB  admit  of  it.  ThiB  provi^n  is  confessedly  in  the 
nature  of  an  'experiment,  and  diould  it  work  well.  It  can  eariiy  be 
extended  to  other  sentences*  Bhonld  it  be  thought  that  too  lAuth 
power  is  given  to  tlie  board  of  managers  and  the  warden,  to  deter* 
mine  wheldier  Teformation  has  taken  place,  the  answer  is  that  their 
decision  is  not  to  be  arbitrary,  but  based  on  eome  report  of  faots^ 
showing  regnlatr  and  -steady  improvement  Moreover,  if  our  entive 
plsin  is*  carried  out,  ft  is  believed  that  the  board  of  mani^rs  and  'war- 
den will  bo  men  of  saeh  solidity,  judgment ^aind  ^eellence  of  character 
iliai  ihe/y  cad'  safely  be  trostod' with  exalted  responsibilitieB^ 


^  ' 


'   '   ^ 


f 
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i  priion  it  maj  iatrodnoe  elementi  of'  intnbordiniltiaii  and 

like  thafc  whioh  ia  iteentlj  reported  io  have  nearly  broktt 

;e  State  penitentiary  in  MaaMdinflettBy  umply  because  oonf- 

having  arbitrhrily  given  a  daily  allowance  of  tobacoo  to 

jrkmen;  as  arbitrarily  withdrew  it,   .While  we  believe  co»- 

kbor  to  be  attended  with  other  objectionBy  we  nrgis  only  that 

liority^of  the  contractor  does  not^  and  pracdeally  cannot,  eo- 

v'ith  a  eonaiderate,  steadfast  and  equable  discipline.     The 

t  of  the  ccmtractor  is  one  thing ;  that  of  the  State  and  prisoner 

n  quite  aaother%    It  is  nnjust  to  a  warden,  and  often  destmo- 

)  his  influence  and  self-respect,  to  cause  him. to  have  a  daily 

^le  between  his  own  convictions  of  duty  and  the  claims,  impor- 

ies,  and,  perhaps,  threats  of  contractors: 

-lere  is  another  element  6f  a  disturbing  character,  which  has  an 

rions  effect  upon  the  stability  and  eflSdency  of  prison  disciplineL 

refer  to  political  influences,  the  effect  of  which  is  almost  univer- 

y  deplored  by  thoughtful  men.    The  Inspectors  are  frequently 

ioged  by  the  mutations  in  political  affairs;  they  are. naturally 

>et  by  the  men  to  whom  they  owe  their  elevation,  for  place  and 

tronage.    Wardens  and  keepers  are  thus  selected  for  political  ra«- 

.IS,  instead  of  personal  fltness,  and  come  and  go  with  the  political 

asons.    These>  evils  are  by  no  means  local,  but  are  generally  felt 

I  prison  managBment  throughout  the  country. 

Is  not  ^  the  State  of  New  York  ready  to  take  this  whole  question 

•ut  of  the  domain  of  politics,  and  to  govern  her  penal  institutions  as 

*he  manages  her  lunatic  asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind  and  other 

dependent  classes,  by  a  board  of  managers  selected  for  their  fitness 

by  the  Governor  and  Senate  I    Largely  considered,  all  these  persons, 

convicts  included^  belong  to  the  non-productive  or  dependent  clnoooB 

in  society,  and  require  philosophy  in  treatment  and  permanence  and 

steadiness  of  discipline.    At  least,  may  not  this  reformatory  be 

organiaed  on  the  same  general  plan  whidi  has  alraady  been  appBed 

to  the  Western  House  of  Befngeat  Bochester  V  ' 

These  considerations  have  led  us  to  suggest  an  oiganiaation  of  Ihe 
reformatory  dosely  resembling  that  framed  by  the  recent  constitu^ 
tional  convention  for  prisons  in  general*  This  was  carefully  eonsid^ 
ered  by  many  who  had  given  particular  attentian  to  prison  discipline, 
and  was  warmly  approved.  •  ' 

We  recommend  in  substance  a  board  of  mianagers  consisting  of  five 
pelnons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  hM  office  for  ten  years,  and  to  be  so  olassifiisd  that  one 
member  goes  out  of  office*  every  two  years.  It  is  believed  that  such 
a  boavid  will  be  to  a  large  enent  removed  fr6a»  poHtieal  influences; 
rSenate  Na  21.]  80 
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tto  nmhbevi  «rb  to  lavm^  no  ebmpematiDii  for  thdr^wvic^  but 
io  reeeiye  their  traveliikg  ^  and  other  official  ezpmsoe.  Tbej  v^  to 
JHUFie  the  getiei^al  charge  ead  aopcMntendeiioe  ef  the  dhutitiitiOBy  oad 
li{>poimt  the  UrardoBy  phjiicito)  cha]xlaih  and  derk  The  latter  ofieer 
"viU  act  as  Beoretary  of  the  board  of  nUttnageEa.  The  iriodm  will 
Uppoint  the  other  offioeta,  will  be  reeponnble  for  tbeur  oondtiot,  aad 
be  raBovablia  only  for  oanae.  The  Legidatora  ahonld  finmda  « 
aalary  raflSciently  Uberal  to  aeente  the  aervicee  of  a  thoiongUy  eein* 
patent  ^warden.  The  enoeesB  of  this  adheme  nrnet  laigely  depctid 
^qpon  the  efficienoy  of  this  officer,  and  the  beit  i^leot  alt  oommmd 
lanat  be  seeared. 

n.  Details  of  Hanaokicxnt  and  Disccpunx. 

1  We  thitJc  that  the  memboiB  of  the  board  of  managen  ahoold  be 
ai^inted  at  onc^,  and  should  oonatitnte  the  boiUing  eooDmitteau 
The  institution  wiU  be  so  novel  and  experinental  in  its  oharaeter 
that  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  its  design.  CSassifibatidn  mUi  ha 
vidQessaij,  and  the  btiildings  must  be  so  planaBd  as  to  admit  <of  it. 
The  managers  will  no  doubt  give  attenttoa  to  the  impix>vad  plana  of 
prison  architecture  now  adopted  in  Euroipe,  and  will  be  eaiBcst  and 
Imdons  in  efforts  to  make  the  scheme  saooeesfiiL.  Evefy  densideratiott 
leads  to  the  oondnsion  that  the  managers  should  be-  chaiged  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  gromids  and  the  design  and  conrtraotioii  of  baild*- 
isgs,  with  power  to  appoint  a  soperintendent  and  other  nfeeesaary 
aBsiatant&  While  it  oanaot  be  eoqpeoted  that,  they  will  give  gratni» 
tously  much  detailed  attention  to  the  sabjeet,  they  may  fairly  be  held 
responsible  for  the  skQl  and  efficiency  of  their  aupedtatendent,  and  ftr 
^ad[|  general  supervision  of  the  whole  subject  as  the  case  may  teqmra. 
We  also  propose,  that  the  plan  of  building  which  they  may  adopt 
hhall  be  uibmitted  f(X  approval  to  the  Ooremori  CkiaqptreUer  and 
State  Engineer. 

:  While  the  board  of  managers  sore  to  be  intrasted  with  the  general 
mansgoment  of  the  inatitntiony  Itseemstons  that  there  aiB  afew  pomlB 
which  ahoaM  reottTS  tiie  sanction  of  the  LsgidatnraL  The  inatitc- 
tion  requires  a  farm  of  not  less  than  two  hvndred  and  iifty  acres. 
A  plot  of  ten  or  more  aores,  embracing  the  bmldinga,  will  no  doabt 
need  to  be  annovndad  with  a  wall  of  aach  a  character  aa  to  ibH»d 
iCny  reasonable  prospect  of  escape.  The  want  of  bwA  an  indoaara 
is  a  serioaa  obstaefo  in  the  way  of  Mmmt  fiseipline  in  one  or  more 
of  our  State  pnaens.  The  prisoiiermnat  etaK  in  tiia  career  of  i^Akw 
assf  inn  with  the  bcBef  Aat  there  ia  no  hope  forhim  aave  in  sobmisBion 
and  obedience  to  priaon  ragolatioBa.  Still  oor  eobeme  aontempiatsa 
that  thoaa  who  give  evideaea  of  laforaatioa  ahall,  at  a  certaai  ati^ 
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in  *tjh#ir  penilMttny  liiS»,  te  petttfitted  to  Iftbar  ^MLAe  of  fhe  prffton 
walk  in  the  open  fields.  8ho«ld  advantage  be  taken  of  thu  piivi- 
kge  «nd  an  etoape  oecnr,  the  fagitiire  ehonkl,  if  reoaptnred,  be  oom* 
peQed  to  serv^  out  tiie  time  for  -whteh  he  was  sentenced,  whether 
the  term  of  his- original  sentenee  had  exjnred  or  not,  and  without 
reference  to  anj  lapse  of  time.  This  rule  shoidd  be  extended  to  all 
escapes  whatever,  but  partievlarly  to  those  where  a  pririleige  has 
been  abnsed.  Another  suggestion  is,  that  1^  nnmber  of  prisoners . 
shonld  not  be  so  large  as  to  make  it  diffienlt  or  impraotioable  for  the 
warden  to  form  the  acqaaintanoe  of  each  man,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  pecnliai^ities  of  his  mind  and  modes  of  thou^t,  and  to  devise 
the  best  way  of  influencing  him.  Experienced  wardens  believe  this 
to  be  an  important  element  in  pris(m  management,  and  an  almost 
essential  prereqnisite  to  reformation.  In  this  view,  the  nnmber  of 
prisonMB  should  not  exceed  600,  and  more  than  one  prisoner  tAionld 
never  oecnpy  a  single  cell.  We  beKeve  that  it  woiild  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  nfanagers  and  warden  should  the  law  im- 
perativelj  require  that  no  jnore  tban  500  criminals  should  ever  be 
leoeived. 

A  single  additional  remal'k  concerns  the  disposition  of  discharged 
prisoners.  We  have  considered  the  so-called  ^ticket  of  leavii* 
system  in  England,  and  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
It  is  well  undefstood  that  under  that  system  the  prisoner  fs  at  large, 
and  yet  not  legally  disdiarged.  He  is  under  the  anrveillance  of  the 
police,  and,  on  being  guilty  of  misconduct,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
compelled  to  serve  out  his  original  sentence.  This  system  Inust  have 
a  powerjfhl  influence  in  deterring  a  di^arged  convict  from  commit- 
ting new  crimes  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  regular  police,  where 
its  territory  is  comparatively  small,  and  where  escape  from  observa- 
tion is  consequently  difficult.  But  in  our  own  country,  where  its 
territorial  extent  is  so  great,  where  there  is  no  organized  police 
beyond  the  large  cities,  w^here  vast  States  are  only  separated  by 
mathematical  lines,  and  the  means  of  travel  are  so  ample  and  un- 
restricted, the  **  ticket  of  leave  ••  system  is  beftieved  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

We,  however,  recommend  that  the  board  of  managers  hate  t^e 
power  to  appoint  an  ^'  inspector  of  discharged  convicts,*'  with  a 
.  salary  to  be  fixed  by  law,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  this  class  of  persons,  to  find  them  employment,  and  to 
whom  they  may  freely  resort  for  assistance  and  advice.  He  should 
also  report,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  L^slature,  such  plans  as  ex- 
perience may  suggest  for  tibe  regtilaliim  and  aid  of  Hhis  class  -of 
persons. 
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:  We  now  bring  together,  for  conyenienoe  of  referenee,  onr  yarioM 
snggestions  in  the  form  of  propositions. 

.  1.  There  shall  be  established  for  conyieted  criminals  of  an  ago 
not  exceeding  thirty,  a  correctional  institntion,  to  be  called  *^  The 
8tat6  Beformatoryy"  and  to  be  placed  upon  a  farm  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

2.  It  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  aaperintendence  of  a  board  of 
managers  of  prisons,  to  be  composed  of  five  persons  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  ten  years,  except  that  the  five  first  appoidted 
shall,  as  the  Legislature  may  direct,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of 
one  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each .  two  years  during  the  first  tea 
years.  The  clerk  of  the  reformatory  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board. 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  other  than 
reasonable  traveling  atid  other  official  expenses.  The  board  shall 
appoint  the  warden,  clerk,  physician,  and  chaplain  of  the  reformar 
tory,  and  an  inspector  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  shall  have  power 
to  remove  them  for  cause  only  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
written  charges.  AH  other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden, 
and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  Governor  may  remove  the 
managers  of  prisons  for  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  upon  written  charges. 

3*  The  persons  to  be  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  are  male  con- 
victs, not  exceeding  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  known  to  have  been 
previously  sentenced  to  a  State  prison  in  this  or  any  other  State,  or 
country,  or  to  this  reformatory.  Where,  under  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  sentence  for  crime  is  fiv^  years  or  more,  the  sentence  to  the 
reformatory  shall  follow  the  law,  and  the  prisoner  shall  have  die 
benefit  of  the  commutation  law,  as  applied  to  State  prisons.  Where 
the  sentence  is  by  law  for  less  than  five  years,  the  sentence  to  this 
reformatory  shall  be  until  reformation,  not  exceeding  five  yeaia. 
The  board  of  managers  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining when  such  reformation  has  taken  place. 

4.  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory  shall  be 
under  che  general  control  of  the  board  of  managers. 

5.  The  contract  system  of  labor  is  to  be  discarded  and  the  prisoners 
are  to  be  employed  by  the  State. 

6.  The  buildings  are  to  have  a  capacity  for  not  more  than  five 
hundred  prisoners,  and  not  more  than  one  prisoner  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  cell.  They  are  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners. 

7.  ShoiUd  a  prisoner  escape,  he  should  be  held  to  serve  out  the 
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residue  of  the  time  of  his  sentenoe,  whether  the  time  of  his  original 
tent^noe  has  expired  or  not 

8.  The  enm  of  $800,000  should  be  appropriated  to  pwcfaaae  the 
farm  and  ereot  the  necessary  buildings.  The  board  of  managers 
shall  constitute  the  building  oommittee,  and  their  plan  shall  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Goyemor,  Comptroller,  and  State  Engineer,  or 
a  majority  of  them.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an 
architect,  superintendent,  and  other  agents,  with  such  compensation 
as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

9.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  shall  be  reformatory.  The 
prisoner  shall  be  advanced  from  a  condition  of  close  restraint  to 
comparative  freedom,  according  to  his  merit.  Privileges  are  to  be 
conceded  and  withheld,  in  accordance  with  his  conduct.  While  he 
is  to  be  employed  in  industrial  occupations,  those  industries  are  to 
be  selected  which  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  his  own  improvement. 
Time  and  opportunity  for  suitable  instruction  are  to  be  granted,  and 
lie  is  to  be  stimulated  to  intellectual  exertion.  In  short,  it  is  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  warden,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers, to  contribute  to  the  general  improvement  and  mental  and 
moral  training  of  the  convict,  in  every  practicable  manner,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  a  reserved  power  of  punishment  in  case  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  prisoner  are  wantonly  slighted  or 
abused. 

We  purposely  refrain  from  further  minuteness  of  detail.  All  this, 
we  believe,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  board  of  managers  which  are 
provided  for,  and  the  warden  who  may  be  selected  by  them.  We 
would  leave  the  subject  of  modes  of  punishment  to  tiiem,  without 
specific  l^al  prohibition.  The  treatmept  of  prisoners  must  be,  in 
the  natun  of  the  case,  subject  to  no  absolutely  fixed  rules,  but  must 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  warden  fit  to  manage 
Buch  an  institutiotl  would  only  make  use  of  severe  punishment  in  the 
last  resort.  If  inflicted,  it  should  be  in  his  presence,  and  reported 
to  the  board  of  managers,  with  reasons  for  its  exercise.  What  wt 
desire  is  a  board  of  trustworthy  men,  to  whom  we  would  give  all 
necessary  power,  and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  its  abuse.  We 
trust  more  t6  men,  in  such  details,  than  to  measures.     • 

An  institution  such  as  that  we  have  sketched  will  meet  with  no 
success  unless  under  the  control  of  men  imbued  with  reformatory 
ideas ;  and  upon  them  we  need  lay  no  restrictions  other  than  delib- 
eration, and  openness,  and  publicity  of  action.  Wo  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  selection,  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  of  mefn  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  th^  use  of  all  the  machinery  of  executive  action. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  practical  wotkiiig  of  this  scJieme  will 
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xqpdn  %  MW  era  ia  priftpn  dkoiplij;^  and  that  ita  ra»alt«|  if  faitbfldly 
carried  out,  will  lead,  in  time,  to  a  re^oganiaatioii  of  our  State 
pfjfiOQi)  and  will  fomieh  ftuggefttiona  to  ether  State8|  whereby  the 
ioerease  of  the  dangeitms  clasedft  in  society  will  be  diedced,  and  the 
great  iNroblept  respectiiig  the  dupoaition  of  onr  ciimiiiala  will  be 
•abttantiaUf  solved^ 

m.  The  Sitb. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  an  intelligent  deoifii9n  upon  the  looto- 
tion  of  the  proposed  reformatory,  the  Oommifisionen  visited,  at  the 
invitation  of  leading  citizens,  several  villages  and  cities  in  the  jodir 
cial  diatrict  to  which  our  inqniiy  was  by  law  restricted,  namely; 
Binghamtoni  Owego,  Elmira,  Watkins^  Unadilla,  ^^Torwich,  Oxford, 
Oooperstown  and  Riciifield  Springs^  A  careful  personal  examination 
Was  made  of  the  advantages  offered  by  these  places  respectively,  and 
the  committees  in.  each  made  official  reply  to  a  carefully  prepared 
aeries  of  questions  designed  to  bring  into  compact  form  the  eompara- 
tive  cost  of  land,  the  facilities  of  approach,  the  prices  of  food,  fuel 
and  building  materials,  and,  in  general,  to  embody  information 
important  to  impartial  *and  satisfactory  action.  The  tabulation  of 
the  answers  to  these  qucystions  demonstrated  that  in  nearly  eveiy 
essential  particular  ecjual  advantages  were  offered. '  After  mnbh  con- 
sideration and  after  listening  to  open  discussion,  in  which  the  choeen 
representatives  of  several  of  the  localities  named  presented  the  claims 
of  their  places  of  residence,  the  Commissioners  fixed  upon  the  ci^ 
of  Elmiray  as^  on  the  whole,  the  moat  eligible  location  for  the 
reformatoiy; 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,,  .tliia  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Legislature.  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  condition^  contract 
entered  into  with  the  owners  of  the  land  selected  in  Elmira^  oompria- 
ing  not  less  than  250  acres,  at  aa  average  price  of  $125  per  acre ; 
and,  also,  a  stipulation  from  the  Elnura  Water  Works  Company 
gaaranleeinif  a  supply  of  water. 

The.Commissionera  respectfully  recommend,  in  accordance  with 
tUa  report,  that  the  penal  institution  for  whidi  it  provided  be  located 
at  the  city  of  Elmira^  upon  the  land  deacribed  in  the  contract  aub- 
xaitted^ 

It  should  be  stated  that  one  of  the  Commisaioneis^  the  Hon.  Bobert 
£arl,  of  Herkimer,  who  upon  the  first  of  January  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  action  of  the  C<»nmisssoners  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  the  relormatoiy.  The  plan  of  oi^^niaation.  and  manage- 
ttept  had  ^  fiiV  MD^tioB, 
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All  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted. 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 

T.  W.  D WIGHT, 

OfLA^MBS  H.  WinrilELD,  •  V 

New  Yobx  Geit,  Jan.  26, 1870.  Commimanen. 


NOTB. — It  Is  a  iilngnlar  iket,  and  indieates  the  eameatnen  with  which  phOaa- 
fiaoipllp  and  leSrtiling  minds  ate  ftnolad  to  the  «okitio&  of  the  in$i  pi^lem  of 
(Bthne and  ita.cQBQ.  thai,  whUe  ihi$  fovogdbig  paper  ih«  gein^  through  the  pieaik'tlp 
Correeponding  Secretary  recelTed  a  zemarkable  cenummication  fropto  the  Bon^yfik 
l)am  H.  Merrill,  editor  of  the  Western  New  Yorker,  at  Warsaw,  and  late., a  memfwr 
of  the  Oontentton  called  to  xeyiae  the  Constltntlon  of  the  State.    The  letter  is  m 

Ofvun  OF  T^K  Wbrswi  N«W  TOB9f%l    ' 
Wabsaw,  N.  T.,  March  4, 1870.       J 

'  Mr  BbaH  Oat;  Two dBrgymen  of  thfir  yitMtyi both  g^tlemen  of  great  tmA, 

snltHM  wad  ondoilosl  powier,  and  of  Ixnad  philanlheropAo  views,  have  cencelved  tM 

idea  of  organising  i^id  hnilding  an  edncMlonil  and  refomatorj  ij^stitntion  upon  tWi 

fleaeiml  plan :  -^ 

I.  ^th  the  porpose  of  redakning  persons  convicted  of  Kjlrgt  offmoe,  the  pnnish- 
inent  fcr  which  Is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  Sve  ^ears. 

ft  Vesting  its  entiremaBagismeatin  tha  handsof  a> board  of  tnurteos.  fllghttol>s 
Mmed  in  the  cIum^  m^  made  aQlf«eont|nBing,  siid  St0  to  be  appointed  bj  thi^  jQ^fV 
emor  of  the  State.  .         h 

8.  Giving  the  managers  authority  to  purchase  gronnds  and  erect  boildings  capabW 
M  aeeommodating  400  inmates,  at  this  place,  from  firnds  to  be  raised  by  Tolnntio^ 
OBDitrtbBlfens  from  the  pac^leb 

4,  PMvidiag  by  law  for  vesting  dlsegoetion  in  the  eoorts  to  s^d  eenvieted  pemeil 
liere,  of  the  class  indicated,  with  the  sentence  snspended  over  them,  to  be  es^cnte^ 
ihonld  they  proTO  incorrigible.  ,^ 

*  The  iheoiy  of  the  gentlemon  is  to  Ibnnd  a  hdff-juof  h(nu$,  so  to  speak,  hehi^n 
yw<ri>f  tmdtk»3kUt  prison,  wku^  then  shall  be  neither  walls,  gates  nor  bars— "iwl 
pvea  ths  inffif  ox  hM  of  the  prison, "-—  bfMing  disdpline  npon  the  latent  manhood«i|| 
^er}^  human  heart,  so  generally  cn^shed  by  prison  experience.  Their  idea  iaclufdi^ 
i^  &rm  and  workshop,  educational  and  reli^^ous  appliances,  and  in  general  such  iiL 
flnences  as  will  reform  and  reclaim  men  who,  transgressing  once,  are  lofet,  too  often 
lorever,  by  the  terrible  plunge  outx)f  ttuQ-bopom  of  society  into  the  prison,  with  its 
degradations  and  bUghtlng  associations.  Thej  realiiiD  that^  tuide;*  the  infliienee 
of  such  labors  sS  yours,  the  prison  system  is  vastly  bettered ;  but  they  have  faitn  in 
being  able  to  esMUkih  a  more  ezeellent  way.  Beversl  of  our  prominent  judged 
lawyers  and  laymen  hanra  doubled,  heard  and  bdUeved^  lliaugh  the  seheme  sci—etf 
vi^oasxy  at  Bzst*  McMrSiJIsko and  Cravens  are  prepared  to  tak^  the  fieldand  Is^ 
for  the  funds,  which  I  have  little  doubt  they  could  raise.  They  think  of  applying 
fbr  a  charter  this  winter,  and  will  visit  you  and  lay  before  you  their  plan,  which  I 
bSive  veiy  oddly  and  impeifeetly  shadowed.  I  vrrite  fou,  at  their  nequest,  to  obtailf 
your  idea  of  th^  gesMml  prinrtp<i»  and  tha  pnetieaUUtgr  ef  soah  a^plsA.  They  havSr 
IBfn  Presideni  Dwlght's  ^poit  on  the  pnoposed  j^onnatory  prison  «t  Slpiira»  .^pd 
think  it  will  not  conflict  with  theirs  at  all. 

If  you  can  write  me,  even  very  briefly,  within  a  few  days,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  grea^ 
ikvor.  With  Ugh  respect, 

Yovfldendi 


<  ^MNj 
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VL   EEFORMATORT    WORK    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES  i'OR  THE  YEAR  1868. 


ra  BacmnAxr. 


In  a  paper  Bimilar  to  tho  jwosent,  published  in  onr  last  report^ 
giving  a  yiew  of  reformatorj  worK  in  thiB  conntiy  for  1867,  while 
admitting  and  commending  the  excellence  of  onr  refuges  and  reform 
jkohools  for  juvenile  delinquents,  we.  took  occasipn  to.sigr  that  though 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  good,  its  breadth  is  far  more  restricted 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand.  This  remark  is  as  true  now 
^  it  was  a  year  ago,  except  that  Minnesota  has  establisl^ed  a  juvenile 
reformatory  for  boys,  and  Oonneetiout  and  Ohio  a  similar  institution 
for  girls,  and  that  Indiana  has  a  girls'  reformatory  in  process  of  con- 
struction. A  short  statement  of  the  number  of  institutions  of  this 
general  class  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  will  present  our  own 
deficiency,  in  this  respect,  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  The  number 
of  juvenile  reformatories  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  ragged 
schools,  is  64;  in  Germany,  404 ;  and  in  France,  scarcely  less,  propoiv 
tionally,  though  we  are  unable  to.  state  the  exact  number.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  78  reformatories ;  Wurtembeig,  82 ;  Brandenbeig, 
87;  Pomerania  and  Silesia,  each  81;  the  republic  of  Switzerland, 
44.  It  is  true  that  Europeai^  institutions  of  this  class  are  generally 
fmaller  than  ours  (though  some  of  them  ran  up  to  800  inmates); 
yet  this  fact  diminishes  only  in  part  the  disparity  between  Europe 
and  America  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  they  respectively  carry 
this  work. 

r  0AI.irOBNIA.. 

The  State  Reform  School  of  California,  of  which  we  gave  some 
account  in  our  last  report^  has  been  since  by  law  merged  in  the  Indna- 
trial  School  of  the  CHty  and  Oounty  of  San  Francisco.  The  tenth 
annual  report  of  this  institution  for  1868,  is  before  us^  Tho  institution, 
which  receives  children  and  youths  of  both  sexes,  appears  to  be  in 
^  prosperous  condition  and  doing  a  good  work,  although  the  absence 
of  any  reports  from  the  superintendent,)  principal  tea<Aer,  and  matroa 
leaves  tis  without  many  items  6f  information  w&ich  it  would  bd 
interesting  to  know.  We  take  a  few  sentences  from  the  report  of 
Che  president  of  the  board  of  managers : 

The  facts  and  fissures  of  the  seeretaiT's  report  leaTo  no  room  to  doabt  tliat  parental 
Bfle^aet  isUw  loot  «f 'the  tiee  that  prodnoes  sneh  a  proUie  'orep  of  d^ghMbllen, 
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ii0e  nd  artes  anoiiit  tha  rncmbav  <tf  oov  yooag  wnrnvailf .  *  *  *  On?  lafeon 
and  respoDflibilitieB  would  be  lightened  gieatlj,  if  parente  and  gnaidianii  would 
ezerdae  the  Mme  lettralnte  in  their  homes  whieh  we  exerelw  in  this  inttitntion. 
Bete  maaj  of  the  nnfoiiimnto  chOdien  flnt  ezperlenee  the  eifcota  of  the  law  of 
hindneM^  and  leant  to  BobmU  to  reasonable,  wholeaome  restraiAt. 

CoNNBCnOFT. 

1,  State  Befarm  SeAool/ar  Boys. 

*' Onward  P  ib  still  the  watchward  in  this  excellent  institution. 
There  is  good  work  done  here,  and  to  good  purpose.  The  sueceBS 
attained  intellectnallj,  morally  and  indnstriallj  is  highly  gratifying. 
Kevertheless,  there  is  a  serions  drawback.  The  sentences  here  are 
not  all  'Muring  minority."  Some  of  them  are  for  specific  terms  — 
three,  two,  and  even  one  year.  The  tmsteea  find  this  a  formidable 
hindrance  to  reformation,  and  insist  that  the  only  limit,  within 
npinority,  should  be  "  till  reformed ;"  anfl  in  this  they  are  undoubtedly 
right.  The  strength  put  forth  to  lift  a  weight  is  to  no  purpose,  unless 
it  lift  it ;  BO  the  effort  exerted  to  reform  a  wayward  boy  is  wasted, 
except  it  reform  him. 

The  industrial  roBult  in  this  reformatory  would  seem  to  be  without 
a  parallel.  The  trustees  say :  ^  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  ask  no 
appropriation  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  institution,  an  event 
that  has  not  occurred  before  since  its  foundation."  The  inference 
from  this  statement  is,  that  they  expeet  the  earnings  henceforth  to 
meet  the  expenses ;  a  result  which  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  in  the  light  of  other  statements  contained  in  the  report.  For 
inatance,  Dr.  Hatch,  as  superintendent,  states  the  lesult  of  the  boys' 
labor  at  ^^  about  $12,000 ;"  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  treasurer,  he 
states  the  ordinary  expenses,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  at  abov$ 
$40,000.  After  all,  the  main  thing  is  the  moral  result,  and  that, 
with  exceptions  arising  from 'the  drawback  above  stated,  appears  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory. 

a.  Oifis"  InduBtnal  Befarm  School. 

This  institution  has  but  just  been  opened.  It  holds  out  good 
promise,  but  no  fruit  has  yet  been  gathered. 

Illinois. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Beform  School  has  been 
changed  since  our  last  notice  of  the  institution,  Hr.  George  TT. 
Perkins  having  resigned  his  position  as  head  of  the  school,  and  been 
Rucceeded  by  Mr.  Hobert  Turner,  who  had  previously  held  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  superintendent. 
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i'  The  fcinily  syBtem  it  pnedaed  in  this  imtitatioo.  In  reference  to 
it,  Mr.  Tuner  Bftys : 

\  Owing  to  the  ■carcity  of  xoom  we  are  eompelled  to  avenge  the  nmmber  in  o« 
ftjniliee  to  about  thiztj-fiTe  boji.  The  original  intention  of  having  thirty  In  a 
fiunily  is  decidedly  the  beet,  and  a  leas  nnmber  than  even  that  would  be  better  atilL 
Place  one  man  in  charge  of  twenty-five  bad  boya,  and  let  Mm  be  on  hand  ereiy 
moment  to  restrain  any  improper  conversation,  to  torn  their  thoughts  in  the  right 
direction,  to  settle  any  little  diffleulties  that  may  occur  among  so  many  boys,  and  to 
exercise  that  care  and  interest  that  evezy  man  ought  to  feel  when  placed  in  such  an 
important  and  responsible  position,  not  only  necessary  to  maintain  good  order,  but 
to  fit  and  prepare  tiie  children,  that  when  they  go  out  from  the  school  they  may  be 
able  to  fight  maaftUly  against  the  many  temptations  that  beset  their  path ;  in  shoit^ 
let  one  man  perform  his  duty  to  a  family  of  twenty-five,  and  he  has  all  and  probably 
more  than  he  can  do.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  accommodatiaoa 
provided  for  several  more  families,  thereby  rendering  the  children  still  more  comfort- 
able and  contented,  and  making  this  institution  more  of  a  home  than  It  ever  was 
before. 

In  regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the  school,  Mr.  Tnmer  says: 

The  great  progress  and  advancement  of  the  boys  manifest  their  faithfulneas  in 
this  department.  The  complete  change  of  study  hours  and  of  text  books  have  given 
a  new  and  powerful  impetus,  such  as  this  school  haa  never  before  experienced.  The 
appropriation  made  by  the  board  to  procure  suitable  books  for  the  libraiy  will  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  instruction. 

Worky  education,  religion,  music,  horticulture,  a  natural  Bystem 
of  discipline,  recreation,  deanliness  and  the  like,  are  claimed  as  the 
agencies  relied  on  for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates. 

Ihdiaka. 

The  House  of  Befuge,  at  Plainfield,  is  still  an  infant  institution, 
but  it  holds  out  excellent  promise.  The  board  of  control,  composed 
of  three  commissioners,  in  their  second  annual  report  thus  set  forth 
the  principles  on  which  they  have  organized  and  propose  to  conduct 
their  reformatory : 

The  commissioners,  when  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  especially  in  view  both  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  who  should  be  eommitted  to  their  care.  We  examined  the  different 
systems  now  in  use  for  that  purpose,  and  came  to  the  condu^on  that  to  efFeci  the 
object  of  correction,  restraint  and  discipline  are  necessazy;  for  reformation,  it  is 
desirable  to  combine  aa  far  aa  possible — 

1.  Indtutry. — ^Most  juvenile  offenders  have  grown  up  with  indolent  aa  well  aa 
vicious  habits.  The  first  step  toward  reformation  is  to  teach  them  industiy,  applica- 
tion and  perseverance.  In  addition  to  their  influence  in  reforming  the  character,  such, 
habits  enable  them,  when  discharged,  to  support  ihemselves  and  make  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

'2.  EdueaHon, — A  very  large  proportion  of  juvenile  offenders  have  grown  up  in 
ignorance,  or  with  but  little  education.  A  thorough  discipline  of  the  mind  doea 
mneh  to  reform,  by  enlarging  its  powers,  giving  it  new  objects  of  pursuit,  and 
enUghtening  the  darkness  which  has  prevailed. 
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•  tk  JMi^tfMi^— The  rfmide  tmHtmni  ihM  GfmpA,  m  tMglit  in  t^«  H0I7 Beriptnm^ 
ire  tlie  gr&nt  and  eMentiftl  element  for  ehAogiBgr  the  heart  and  pailfylBg  the  lifi 
end  haUte  of  thoee  whohaTe  been  lining  la  iln  and  Ignoranoe  of  th^  dutiea  to  God 
and  thef  r  fellow  men.  In  the  apptloation  of  theee  prindplea,  that  ^^stem  whleh 
brings  the  anliieeta  aa  nearly  as  posiiUe  under  the  Inilnenoes  which  preTail  In  a  welk 
legolated  ihmllj  hai  been  foand  the  moat  efltectnal,  at  the  same  time  combining 
>«noagh  penons  in  one  fiunilj  to  nqoire  as  few  officera  at  poeeibla.  This  qrstem  waa 
first  fnllj  matured  and  carried  ont  by  WSehem,  at  the  "  Rauhe  Honse,"  near  Hanu 
borg,  and  has  also  been  sncoessfiillj  applied  in  other  institations  in  Eorope.  The 
same  general  Idea  has  been  carried  ont  at  the  Ohio  State  Reform  School,  near  Lan^ 
e»ster»  and  at  other  Institutions  In  the  United  States. 

We  hare  adopted  this  method,  and  have  divided  our  Inmates  into  families  of  aboal 
fifty  each,  having  a  "  house  father  "  over  each,  assisted  by  his  wife,  when  a  married 
man,  and  an  assistant  called  an  "elder  brother" — the  whole  institution  being  pre- 
Med  over  and  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  a  matron,  to  whom  the  boys  all  haw 
access  at  all  suitable  times,  and  the  latter  of  whom  especially  fills  the  place  of  mothei^ 
to  whom  all  their  wants  and  grievances  can  be  freely  communicated.  One-lialf  thei 
boys  in  each  family  are  in  school  half  the  day,  while  the  remainder  are  at  work — the 
house  father  and  elder  brother  being  respectively  half  the  day  in  the  school  and  the 
rsmalnder  at  work  with  the  boys,  not  simply  overseeing,  but  actually  engaged  in  th» 
labor  with  them.  Full  employment  haa  been  found  lor  all,  thus  far.  In  bringing 
the  farm  into  order  and  proper  cultivation  (all  the  fences  on  it  having  been  replaced 
and  other  improvements  made),  in  planting  the  orchard,  cultivating  the  garden,  and 
in  necessary  grading  about  the  buildings. 

When  we  first  commenced  receiving  the  boys,  the  houses  were  only  Just  ready  M 
hal^tation,  and  every  thing  possible  had  been  left  to  be  completed  by  them.  A  part 
of  the  force  Is  employed  In  the  domestic  work  of  the  establishment,  all  of  which  la 
done  by  them  under  direction  of  a  suitable  person  in  each  department,  and  a  few 
have  been  employed  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops.  We  desire  to  Introduce,  as  rapidly 
aa  possible,  other  mechanical  employments,  so  that  such  boys  as  desire  It  may  learn 
a  useful  trade,  which  they  can  pursue  for  a  livelihood  after  they  are  discharged  from 
the  institution,  thus  hurgdy  removing  them  from  former  scenes  of  temptation. 

As  our  system  involved  the  withdrawal  of  all  appearance  of  a  prison,  and  all 
restraints  except  the  watchful  care  of  the  oflicers — it  being  the  object  to  elevate  the 
boys  by  building  up  their  own  self-respect  and  confiding  In  their  promises  as  far  aa 
possible  —  the  responsibility  of  throwing  together  so  large  a  number  of  such  boya^ 
without  discipline  or  habits  of  order,  and  without  a  nucleus,  even,  of  reliable  boyi^ 
was  felt  to  be  great ;  but  through  the  careful  management  and  prudent  kindness 
of  our  oflicers,  but  three  successful  escapes  have  occurred ;  order  and  system  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  foundation  so  laid  that  much  difllculty  in  the  future  Ir 
not  apprehended.  We  could  scarcely  have  put  to  a  more  severe  test  the  system 
adopted,  and  are  convinced  that  it. la  the  best  and  most  successful  one  we  could 
have  fallen  upon. 

We  aim  to  supply  the  boys  with  an  abundance  of  good,  healthful,  sufastaotial  food, 
of  sufildtnt  variety ;  with  two  suits  of  suitable  clothing — one  for  daily  wear  and 
th«  other  for  a  better  suit ;  with  good  straw  beds  and  ample  bed  clothing ;  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  requiring  firom  them  cleanly  habits;  and  with  all  that  la  nece»> 
sary  for  a  comfortable,  common  life.  Remembering  that  they  are  &0ff,  ample  time 
Is  allowed  for  play,  under  the  oversight  of  a  teacher.  Their  work  is  mostly  in  1^ 
congregate  form  (except  those  upon  "  trusty  Jobs  "),  *uid  is  performed  with  cheerful- 
ness  and  alacrity.  They  all  eat  together,  and  are  requlied,  In  all  their  habits,  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  a  well-regulated  Christian  family.  Bspecial  attention  la 
paid  to  their  religious  instruction.    On  the  Sabbath»  divine  worship  and  Sabbath 
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tr  one  of  the  offioen.  A  ■nuJl  libmj  of  raiUble  booki  has  been  pucluMed  for  theiv 
«M,  and  will  be  gndnmllj  ineroMed  as  ooeaaion  ma/  veqniia  Each  boj  gela  twm 
lionia  of  toiUon  in  adiool  eTozj  day,  onleM  dniing  aoino  uraanallf  bm^  Ume^  tmh 
an  harFOBt,  etc.,  wbeii  it  ia mapendfid  lor  aabori  time;  and  thnate  the  beja  h««a 
loanied  impidlj.  Sereiml  of  them,  who  oonld  not  read  or  write  when  th^  entered* 
ean  now  read  well  and  write  a  creditable  hand ;  and  we  beUere  that  all  are  eidojiag 
advantagee  in  thai  reapeet  equal  to  the  mijority  of  the  children  in  the  Stale. 

The  commiBaioners  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortanate  m 
their  selection  of  a  Buperinteiident  and  matron  in  thepersonBof 
Jir.  and  Mrs.  Prank  B.  Ainsworth,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
school.  The  report  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  ib  long,  able  and  interest- 
ing* He  puts  his  whole  heart  into  it,  as  he  evidently  does  into 
his  work.  We  should  be  glad  to  transfer  it  entire  to  these 
pages,  but  the  limits  to  which  we  must  restrict  this  review, 
forbid  further  citation.  Kr.  Ainsworth  has  had  difficulties  of  a 
formidable  character  to  contend  with  in  the  organization  of  his  inati- 
tntion.  The  law  unwisely  permits  youths  of  the  age  of  twenty  yean 
to  be  sentenced  to  it ;  and  the  very  first  installment  of  inmates  con- 
sisted of  ten  convicts  transferred  from  the  northern  State  peniten- 
tiary of  Indiana,  without  one  good  thought,  feeling  or  intention, 
with  moral  natures  cankered  to  the  oore,  and  with  plans  of  mischief, 
and  especially  of  escape,  already  concocted  aud  ripe  for  execution. 
Yet  such  were  his  zeal  and  tact,  such  his  fertility  in  resources,  and 
auch,  above  all,  the  heartiness  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  d^th  aa 
well  as  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  change  these  bad  boys  into 
good  men,  that  he  has  triumphed  over  every  difficulty ;  and  three  of 
tlie  very  worst  of  these  youths,  within  It  period  less  than  oue  brief 
year,  have  been  advanced  to  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
to  which  inmates  of  the  institution  can  be  promoted.  A  trans- 
formation this,  not  less  wonderful  than  any  recorded  in  those  eastern 
fables  which  charmed  and  entranced  our  childhood,  yet  glorionaly 
veal,  sublimely  true  I 

Kbotuoky. 

The  Louisville  House  of  Befuge  is  on  the  ^^  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment.''  It  makes  a  good  showing  in  all  respects  for  1868 ; 
a^d  yet  there  is  little  of  special  interest  to  extract  from  the  report, 
exoept  what  finds  a  place  in  the  statistical  tables.  In  the  daily 
journal  of  the  superintendent — P.  Caldwell — under  date  of  Januaiy 
8,  we  have  this  sad  record :  "  T.  F.,  received  to-day  on  his  own  peti- 
tion, being  homeless  and  friendless."  But  then,  per  oonirOj  a  litde 
farther  on,  January  SO,  we  find  this  cheering  entry :  ^^  J.  8.,  who 
voluntarily  oast  his  lot  among  us,  was  this  day  fiimished  with  a  good 
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md  reBpectable  home  with  0.  B.,  of  Hone  Cove.*^  Here  is  a  raj  dl 
hright,  warm  fiunshine  for  the  little  volunteer  imnate  of  the  8th  1 
Then,  still  farther  along,  under  date  of  September  15,  there  li 
another  Borrowfal  tale  in  theae  words :  **  Three  little  brothers,  hair- 
ing been  abandoned  by  their  mother  and  father,  were  this  day 
received  through  the  court.^  A  short  story,  but  what  a  world  d 
wickedness  and  woe  does  it  suggest  1  And  how  many  thousands  of 
jnst  such  does  the  unwritten  history  of  these  ^  houses  of  mercy  "  ooiv- 
tain  I  **  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will 
take  me  up." 

LonBIAHA. 

We  are  without  tidings  of  the  House  of  Refhge  at  New  Orleans. 

Mainx. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  superintendent  of  the  State  Beform  School  of  thib 
8lat6,  always  writes  interesting  reports,  and  always  creates  a  regret 
that  we  cannot  quote  from  him  more  copiously.  There  is  nothing 
he  omits  from  his  chronicle,  ftom  the  library  to  the  laundry,  from 
the  Sunday  sehool  to  the  piggery,  from  the  dkoipline  to  the  ox  carts. 
And  he  tells  every  thing  in  a  style  so  simple,  natural,  sprightly, 
tripping,  and  free  from  all  self-consciousness,  that  one  reads  pag« 
after  page  with  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  time,  and  comes  to  th# 
end  of  the  document  before  he  dreams  of  having  fairly  begun  it» 
We  offer  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  ^'Qeneral  Remarks,"  with 
whidi  Mr.  W.  doses  his  report: 

In  reviewing  the  past  jear,  we  are  enabled  to  report  progreae  in  the  physical  and 
moral  oondition  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  The  glowing,  healthy  ooonte- 
naneea  of  the  boys,  the  oordial,  hearty  intercourse,  the  bright  and  animated  fiMe% 
the  comfortable  and  tidy  dress,  the  order  and  decorum  everywhere  obeeired,  all 
Indicate  that  the  sehool  Is  In  some  degree  performing  the  mission  for  which  it  waS 
designed.  It  takes  the  erring  and  unfortunate  youth  from  the  temptations  and 
ponntions  of  debased  sodety,  fitMn  rags  and  filth,  and  places  him  in  good  society, 
takes  from  him  his  rags,  and  dothes  him  with  comfortable,  tidy  garments,  gives  him 
A  dean,  wholesome  bed,  feeds  him  with  good,  nutritious  food,  provides  good  schoola 
and  requires  his  punctual  attendaaoa,  makes  prevision  for  manual  labor,  so  that  he 
may  have  some  regular  employment,  and  leam  what  will  be  useful  to  him  through 
life.  It  makes  provision  also  for  his  higher  nature,  for  his  moral  training ;  providea 
books,  teachers,  flabbafth  schools^  and  sanctnaiy  privileges,  that  he  may  be  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  this  life  and  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  it  costs  to  feed,  dothe,  educate,  teach  some  nsefol 
trade,  and  furnish  religious  instruction  to  each  boyT  The  cash  expenditure  from 
April  1, 1867,  to  Maidi  81, 1888,  was  |88,741iK).  To  this  add  the  value  of  fkmt 
inodncts  eonsumed,  |4,848J1,  and  we  iMve  a  total  of  |88481^1»  which  divided  bf 
841,  the  whole  aomber  of  boys  in  the  school  for  the  year,  gives  ns  f  118  88  to  each 
boy,  or  divided  by  18(Hi  the  average  number,  it  gives  $158.40.  This  is  the  whole 
expense,  unless  you  reckon  the  interest  upon  the  investment.  But  when  we  con- 
eMer  that  the  hof  pay  a  portion  of  this  with  their  own  labor,  we  shall  have  a  more 
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'put  appredaUon  of  the  €O0t«  Ihm  wkole  amumitl  paid  I17  ike  Stat*  te  IIm 
/qiecified  was  |18.048.60,  which  divided  as  above,  giYm  to  each  Ik^  9(^7.87  ia  tlio 
one  case  and  $77.35  in  the  other.  It  will  be  leen  that  the  boji  pa/  with  their  ow^ 
labor  more  than  one-half  of  th<r  ezpenses  of  their  Babeistence,  clothing  and  edoea- 
tkm,  beiides  the  improvements  and  lepain  upon  the  boUdlngs  tad  Hxm.  Tte 
qneation  addreMOS  itsdf  to  each  individnal  in  the  State :  Is  this  mon^gr  wlsalf 
expended?  Do  the  resalts  JnstiQr  the  expenditore?  What  are  the  reaaltsT  Move 
than  three-fourths  of  til  the  boys  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school  since  il 
went  into  operation  have  become  respectable  dtisens,  and  are  not  onlj  a  credit  to 
Ihe  institution,  but  an  honor  to  the  State.  The  diselpli&e  is  of  a  character  to  win 
the  boys  hy  love  and  kindneos.  Their  physlcsl  wants  receive  carefal  attentkMi. 
Oood  nutritioos  food  is  boontlfally  supplied  until  the  appetite  is  satisfied,  but  up 
waste  is  allowed.  Oomfortable  and  desirable  clothing  is  provided,  and  they  are 
required  to  care  for  it,  and  have  it  neatly  upon  their  persons.  They  have  comfort- 
able beds,  and  an  abundance  of  bedding  in  commodious  rooms,  and  manp  of  tho 
boys  show  much  taste  in  decorating  their  apartments.  They  have  games  of  ball, 
and  various  other  sports,  such  as  coasting,  skating  and  fishing.  We  make  oumlvea 
their  servants  during  the  holidays.  The  hours  of  study,  labor  and  recreation  are 
iivided  with  regard  to  their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  advaaeement*  Kind 
words  and  pleasant  looks  always  greet  them,  nnless  duty  xequixes  m  diftfai^ 
treatment. 

Mabylakd. 

The  Baltimore  Honse  of  Refuge  is  ablj  and  snooeaafbllj  con- 
ducted ;  but  the  report  of  its  operations  is  given  vith  a  hand  ao 
modest  and  so  frugal  of  details,  that  it  offers  little  for  citation.  In 
tiie  oonclnding  paragraph  of  their  report^  the  board  of  managen 
mnark : 

*  When  the  board  first  accepted,  without  fee  or  official  reward,  Its  responsible  duties^ 
It  was  with  no  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  this  enterprise  of  bmnaiiHf 
and  public  security.  And  now,  after  twenty  years'  service  of  some  of  Its  original 
managers,  notwithstanding  many  temporary  discouragements,  most  of  their  sanguine 
anticipations  have  been  reallied.  The  promise  was  encouraging,  the  cultivation  has 
been  grateful  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  our  natare,  and  the  fruit  is  now  being 
gathered  with  reverent  thankfulness.  We  still  have  exalted  faith  in  our  work,  and 
an  unwavering  trust  in  the  continued  smiles  of  that  benign  being  whose  "  goodness 
and  loving  kindness"  have  hitherto  made  plain  our  path  and  graciously  followed  us 
In  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

MASSAOHUSISTTa. 

1.  State  H^orm  School. 

The  report  before  ns  is  the  3Sd  of  the  reformatory  for  bojs  at 
Westboroagh.  The  school  has  been  kept  full  to  repletion  by  the 
6onrts,  and  is  evidently  doing  a  good  work,  though  there  is  not  much 
in  the  reports  of  the  several  officers  for  citation.  For  the  first  tima^ 
we  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  it  has  a  resident  ehap- 
lain,  Bev.  J.  H.  Bradford.  He  appears  to  be  of  the  right  spirit,  and 
a  thorough  worker.  We  offer  a  few  short  passages  from  his  report 
After  having  sketched  his  ideal  of  a  juvenile  reformatory,  he  adda: 
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ncM  are  ottf  id6M.  How  hkvt  they  been  cuvied  Into  pnettce  the  peel  ycer  T  Bf 
Bftking  devoUonal  OKerdeee  m  pleaiant  and  prodtoble  u  poHlble,  bolh  by  proper 
■eleetions  of  acrlptare,  and  by  qaestlons  and  ezplanailotta.  Onr  Subbath  laatraetloBi 
have  enforced  the  teachings  of  the  week.  Chooeing  the  historical  characters  of  the 
Blble^  we  have  endeavored  to  make  their  vlrtaes  appear  so  attractive  as  to  be  imi- 
tated ;  Uieir  vices  so  odioos  as  to  be  shnnned.  Choosinir  elements  ol  ehamoter  as  n 
subject,  we  have  endeavored  to  hold  op  the  lovely,  beaatlfnl  and  good  as  worthy  of 
imitation ;  the  vicions,  profane  and  low  as  detestable,  and  to  be  avoided.  Choosing 
the  work  of  creation  as  a  subject,  we  have  endeavored  to  surround  the  boy  in  hii 
whole  life  with  evidence  of  a  father's  kind  hand,  and  teach  him  to  see  God  in  every- 
thing. In  the  Sabbath  school  we  have  taken  the  life  of  Paul  as  a  study,  bringing  in 
any  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  places  that  he  visited  and  the  times  in  which  Hh 
lived.  We  desire  to  make  his  journeys  as  familiar  as  if  they  were  In  America,  and 
ftom  well  known  towns  and  cities.  We  think  the  boys  who  have  been  here  the  past 
year  have  gained  in  knowledge.  We  have  made  use  of  the  black-board  in  lllustraf- 
^g  t  of  presents  of  books  and  papers  to  induce  perfect  recitations.  In  this  work  W6 
have  been  assisted  by  the  superintendent  and  officers  of  the  institution  as  far  as  thel^ 
duties  would  permit ;  also  by  a  goodly  company  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  from  West- 
borough,  to  whom  we  return  sincere  thanks. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  the  interest  of  relatives  and  friends  as  an 
incentive  to  a  better  life,  keeping  the  communication  with  family  by  letter,  visits  and 
presence  as  open  as  possible,  yet  carefully  restraining  whatever  is  li^urious  in  ite 
tendency.  ^ 

We  believe  some  advance  has  been  made  the  past  year  in  some  direettont  above 
specified,  but  the  work  yet  to  be  done  seems  almost  appalling.  It  requires  the  beit 
eflbrts  of  the  best  talents  thoroughly  harmonious,  to  make  this  Heform  School  what 
it  should  be.  We  believe  some  of  the  boys  who  have  left  us  the  past  year  have  been 
thoroughly  benefited.  Some,  of  whom  we  had  high  hopes^  have  yielded  to  temptation 
and  fallen.  What  the  sohool  designs  to  do  is,  to  lift  the  bey  over  the  time  of  life  la 
which  he  is  thoughtless^  cultivate  his  judgment  and  thoroughly  arouse  his  moral  sensi- 
bility, thus  enabling  him  to  follow  right  and  resist  wrong.  He  must  be  taug^ht  to 
govern  himself  zather  than  to  be  gotemed,  Ibr  his  oflloecs  cannot  foDow  hhn  as  he 
jioes  out  into  the  world. 

The  system  in  this  institution  is  of  a  mixed  character — parti j 
congregate,  and  partly  family — the  boys  being  placed  and  retained  in 
the  congregate  department  till  they  earn  a  transfer  to  one  of  the 
families,  and  being  also  returned  to  the  congregate,  when  they  prove 
themselves  unworthy  members  of  a  family ;  which  happily  is  seldom 
the  case. 

3.  State  Indttstrial  Schodfor  OirU. 
The  progress  made  is  thus  sketched  by  the  trustees : 

Another  year's  experience  has  been  added  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Industrial  Sdiool 
for  Qirls,  and  while  we  recognise  no  great  or  marked  change  in  the  institution,  stm, 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  inmates,  lA  a  better  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
oflbred  for  religious  and  moral  culture ;  a  greater  interest  in  the  domestic  and  indus- 
trial daties ;  the  expression  of  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  love  and  kindness  of  those 
who  have  already  done  so  much  to  render  their  fotute  brighter,  happier  and  better; 
and  warmer  feelings  of  love  and  attachment  for  the  institution  snd  those  connected 
with  its  administiatioD,  whioh  will  prove  a  diield  of  defense  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial.    Most  of  the  giris  look  upon  Hm  ioliool  as  their  hamib,  whero  their 
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pu*  wiaSoihmmm  hmwrn  been  forfotltn,  thair  «fMm  pivdoned^  «Bd  wWv»  iMttj  liftve 
bMB  tangbt^  protaetod  And  loTod;  «Bd  Um  hoi/  wamsMim  wUeh. «l«lflr  louid Ite 
latMuAm  ^HU  iMTer  ba  foigoltaiL 

The  sapeiiotendent  and  chaplain — Bev.  ICaiena  Amea — adda  Us 
tattimonj  to  tiiiat  of  the  trnatees,  in  the  following  worda : 

The  geoeiml  histoxj  of  the  institiition  the  pest  /ear,  I  feel,  has  been  one  of  quie^ 
■ieedy  piogieM  in  its  great  work.  Harked  hnprovement  in  general  work  haa  bean 
made  by  moat  of  the  girls ;  good  progreaa  also  haa  been  exhibited  in  the  achool- 
zoom,  particularly  in  writing,  reading,  and  spelling ;  an  improTement  in  eondnel 
and  B{Hrit,  an  increaae  in  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  with  many  ancccsafnl 
ailbrts  in  performing  the  one  and  reaiating  the  other. 

We  do  not  forget  that  self-efibrt  in  the  work  of  reformation  is  indispenaable,  thai 
aid  and  qrmpathy  also  bom  friends  and  teachers  is  essential,  but  neither  of  theae 
alone,  or  combined,  will  seeore  that  Christlike  character  inwrought  in  the  soul, 
which  ahall  reaolt  In  a  troe  reform  of  heart  and  life  which  shall  be  oiridinff  — m 
diTiner  sympathy,  a  diviner  power  is  needed,  and  fraytr  to  him  who  giveth  wisdom 
withoat  npbrsiding,  power  to  the  weak,  hamility  and  parity  to  the  contrite  seekei; 
will  bring  blessings  to  the  sool  immortal,  of  undying  worth  and  beauty. 

Prater t  then,  we  Inculcate  as  a  necessity,  for  each  and  for  all.  In  ita  elBcaey  da 
we  believe,  and  we  rejoice  in  all  encouragements  and  stimulanta,  from  whatever 
aouroe,  to  prompt  ua  to  its  ezerdse.  And  upon  eveiy  girl  while  here,  and  aa  thej 
leave  na,  do  we  seek  to  impress  it  aa  a  duty  and  a  prieeUm  prMUge — while  the 
qrmpathy  and  aid  of  earthly  frienda  should  be  sought  and  cheriahed — that  to  ona 
ever-present,  infinitely  wise,  good  and  powerful,  may  and  ihould  they  look,  daily  and 
eontinnally,  for  guidance  and  counsel,  for  sympathy  and  help^  for  pardon,  holiness 
and  eternal  Ufe. 

8.  Nautical  Reform  School. 

Tbia  institution  ia  accommodated  in  two  school-ahips — one  in 
Boston  harbor,  under  the  oare  of  Oaptain  Matthews,  superintendent, 
and  the  other  in  the  harbor  of  New  Bedford,  under  the  care  of  the 
aasistant  snperintendeDt,  Captain  Eldridge,  The  trustees  present 
this  general  view  of  "  the  situation." 

The  tmateea^  in  making  their  ninth  annual  report,  wcpnm  their  satisflMtkNi  with 
the  reaolta  of  the  year,  and  their  unshaken  oonfidenoe  in  the  woriJng  of  the  instl- 
tatlon.  The  number  of  boys,  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  ahips  during  the  year, 
ia  605,  of  whom  281  remained  on  the  first  of  this  month.  The  whole  number 
received  since  the  founding  of  the  school  is  1,714.  And  it  is  believed  that  a  lafgie 
proportion  of  these  have  been  reformed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  a  <^ 
dutfged  school  ship  boy  is  rearrested  for  crime,  the  fact  is  matter  of  remark ;  while 
ten  such  boys  may  grow  up  to  be  honest  men  without  being  subjects  of  observation. 

Our  teaeheis  have  been  snoeessful,  during  the  year,  in  seenring  the  inteieat  of 
thair  papUa,  and  consequently  in  advancing  them  in  their  stndiea.  The  services  of 
mas  SIdridfe,  ia  teaching  the  yonager  boys  in  the  "  Masaachnsetta,"  have  been  of 
gnat  valaa»  Both  oar  aohoola  are  now  favored  with  the  Inflaenee  of  woman's 
teaching.  The  number  of  bqys  sent  to  sea  ainoe  the  laat  report  ia  S6,  of  whoia  fiS 
weie  shipped  firom  the  "  Maasaohnsetta,"  chiefly  on  whaling  cmiass.  We  have  ia  a 
former  report  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  the  boya  who  are  shipped  on  these  loag 
^royagea ;  aad  the  great  saeeess  in  obtaining  such  voyagea  haa  folly  vindieatad  yoar 
wlsdoB  ia  plaeiag  one  of  tha  ships  al  New  Badfoid. 
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Whik  in  BoBton,  on  his  tonr  of  *^  readingB,"  in  this  eonntiy,  Mr. 
Dickens  paid  a  visit  to  the  '^Oeorge  M.  Barnard,'*  and  made  this 
speech — "  only  this  and  nothing  more ; "  "  Boys^just  do  aU  the  good 
pou  cms  ^^  ^^^  make  umyfuee  about  s<."  This  address,  as  apt  as 
it  is  enrt,  **  has  become  (say  the  tmstees)  a  household  word  "  on  board 
the  ship,  and  is  evidently  a  power  for  good  among  its  denizens. 

Of  die  two  following  paragraphs,  relating  to  the  summer  cruises 
of  the  boys  and  their  advantages,  the  first  is  from  the  report  of  the 
superintendent,  the  second  from  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent: 

Daring  the  Bailing  aemaon,  the  ahipti  have  visited  most  of  the  harbors  and  bays  of 
Vassachosetts,  on  both  sides  of  Cape  God,  and  giren  the  bojs  an  excellent  ehanos  for 
learning  practical  seamanship.  Four  weeks  were  spent  in  emising  with  the  two 
ships  in  company ;  and  the  pride  the  boys  took  in  excelling  the  other  ship  in  getting 
nnder  way^  making,  taking  in,  and  ftirling  sail,  was  tmly  amosing. 

Our  fine  opportunities  for  cruising  hare  been  well  employed  during  the  summer. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  of  cruising  has  been  veiy  apparent  In  its  effect  upon 
the  boys.  It  reUeves  the  monotony  of  a  single  location ;  aflbrds  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing nautical  experience  and  geographical  knowledge;  brings  the  boys  in  contact 
with  the  best  people  of  many  communities ;  gives  a  wider  range  to  observation  and 
thought,  and  produces  a  more  genial  and  contented  frame  of  mind. 

4.  Hou9e  of  Reformation. 

We  have  no  report  of  this  institution^  and  no  information  for  the 
year  under  review  except  the  items  contained  in  the  statistical  tables, 
whidi  were  ftonished  by  the  superintendent. 

MlOHIOAN. 

We  gave  last  year  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the  Reform 
School  of  Michigan,  in  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  Bev.  Charles  Johnson.  A  new  feature  has  been  ingrafted 
upon  the  system  hitherto  in  force,  which  is  thus  referred  to  iiv  his 
report  now  before  us : 

The  &mi]y  house,  which  was  opened  Februaiy  11  of  this  year,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Kenyon  and  lady,  has  received  under  its  roof  fifty  boys,  who  had  beea 
deemed  worthy  9t  the  eonfidsnoe  which  it  gives.  Most  of  these  boys,  alter  remain- 
ing  a  few  months,  have  gone  to  their  homes.  It  must  be  that  this  feature  of  the 
institution  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys,  and  you  will  find  yourselves 
obliged  to  enlarge  its  accommodation  for  the  increasing  number  of  boys  who  will 
need  its  privileges.  Eveiy  advantage  is  possessed  there  that  can  bo  reached  In  ft 
farm-house.  The  boys  during  the  summer  have  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  the  gar- 
den, and  at  aU  the  outside  woik  they  could  do,  under  the  direoUoa  of  their  ovexseer. 
Their  school  hours  have  been  the  same  as  the  other  boys ;  Sunday  school  and  ohapel 
services  with  the  other  boys. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  board  of  control,  has  been 
to  us  an  occasion  of  no  little  surprise,  revealing,  as  it  does,  a  lack 
of  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  question  which  we  should  expeet 
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in  a  legislative  body  representing  the  intelligence  and  liamanitj  of 
State  so  enlightened  and  liberal  as  Michigan : 


It  will  be  Twnembewd  thst,  at  the  teari<m  of  tbe  Lag^atnn  1b  1865,  •  law 
paved  imeliidiiig  fiom  the  institatlon  aU  lads  undar  Urn  jmn  of  Mge^  wbcMsa  ff^ 
vioutly  the  limit  was  hj  law  fixed  at  Msm  jreaia.  In  the  lepoH  of  last  jrear,  tha 
Board  of  Control  asked  the  repeal  of  that  law,  giving  their  reasons  therefor,  predicat- 
ing thdr  objeetions  thereto  mainly  on  the  fact,  that  the  precluding  from  the  institu- 
tion all  under  ten  years  of  age,  was  io  fact  exdnding  therefrom  a  large  class  of  boySft 
who»  without  natural  protectors,  were  thrown  upon  the  world  to  reach  manhood,  if 
they  reach  it  at  all,  devoid  of  its  most  essential  characteriBtlcs*  and  for  want  of  that 
protecting  hand,  always  and  everywhere  regarded  as  the  shield  of  childhood  and 
youth.  The  asked  for  repeal  found  no  favor,  at  least  ^with  a  ruling  majority  of  th^ 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  bill  calling  for  the  same  failed  of  recdving  the 
attention  of  the  senate.  But  wherefore?  Because,  as  contended,  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  act  of  incarcerating  lads  of  so  tender  an  age  as  seven  years. 

In  vie|r  of  all  this,  we  may  ask  what  wis  the  object  in  founding  the  instttutiont 
Was  it  designed  to  bo  penal  or  reformatory?  Was  it  the  purpose  to  take  the  youth- 
ful criminal  (if  such  it  is  proper  to  designate  him)  and  punish  him,  or  was  it  ihgS 
rather  to  throw  around  him  the  shielding  arms  of  the  State,  and  alford  pxoteetioii 
where  natural  protectors  had  failed, — to  train,  educate  and  qnaliiy,  if  posaihle,  for 
efficient  manhood  in  paths  of  virtue  ?  And  if  this  latter  waa  the  purpose,  is  it  wlaa 
to  leave  the  youth  of  seven  three  additional  years  in  which  to  make  progreas  in  and 
evoke  a  love  of  crime?  "  Just  aa  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  and  if  per- 
chance deformity  haa  befiillen,  the  sooner  the  remedy  Is  appUed,  the  more  easily  and 
surely  is  correction  attained. 

MnrKEsnTA. 

A  Reform  School  has  been  established  in  thia  StatOi  bnt  beyond 
this  fact  we  have  no  information. 

MnsovBi. 

The  last  report  of  the  St  Lonis  Honse  of  SeAige,  by  its  saperin- 
tendent)  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  nnder  date  of  April  1, 1869,  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  instmctive  document  The  managers  well  and  tmlj 
say  of  it : 

It  contains  a  vevy  ftdl  and  detaUed  aeeonnt  of  aU  the  tranasetloiis  coBneeted  wUh 
Mm  institutioB,  and  espedaUy  of  the  system  adopted  with  regard  to  the  treatDaeat 
of  the  boys  and  girls — the  means  reaofted  to  to  gain  their  conlldeBce  and  allbeb 
tkm,  and  command  th^  lespeet  and  obedleoee — to  awaken  and  stimulate  their 
ambition  and  setf-respect — the  system  of  puniahments  and  rewarda — of  seliOQliBS^ 
teereatica  and  labor,  and  in  what  manner  Uiey  may  earn  far  thenisel^es  a  diacliaiga 
ftom  the  institutloii  by  th^  own  merita. 

As  Kr.  Oleason's  system  of  discipline  is  somewhat  peenliar 
(whether  it  is  too  complex  for  general  adoption  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others),  we  give  it  in  his  own  words^  thongh  requiring  more 
space  than  we  can  well  spare  for  the  purpose. 

The  lamaftes  are  daassd  under  eight  grades,  via.:  4^  S, S^  1,  ami  Ist^  M. Id  and 
4lk  dsgiasa  of  hoMT.    Sv«qriun(Kaft  iHt»is  ilaesd  iagmis  4*-i 
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and  wotirm  Un  m^rUi  eveiy  da/,  witkomi  reg&rd  U]d$cr  htr  deportment.  Demerit! 
are  given  daily  by  every  officer  in  charge  of  inmates*  in  oonfonnity  with  table 
6f  '*  miademeanora  and  penaltiea."  Any  inmate  rises  one  grade,  aa  often  aa  500 
merits  over  and  abore  demetitB  are  aaved  and  placed  to  his  or  her  cpdlt  on  tho 
frmie  book;  8,(M  merits  ovw  and  Above  dements  reeelTed  entitle  an  inmate  to  tm 
honorable  discharge,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  860  dfiyt,  provided  hi$  or  her 
deportment  ie  eueh  oe  to  render  demerits  unneeeeear^.  An  inmate  whose  deportment 
averages  hit,  nsoally  earns  a  discharge  in  eighteen  to  twenty-fonr  months.  The 
account  of  every  inmate  is  balanced  monthly,  and  all  balances  against  inmates  in 
grade  4  are  eaneeled;  bnt  balances  against  inmates  in  any  grade  o&mm  4  are  carried 
forward  until  the  4th  grade  of  honor  is  reached,  when  the  inmate  is  entitled  to  a 
discharge.  Any  inmate  in  any  grade  above  4,  who  has  a  balance  against  him  or  her 
of  600  demerits,  falls  one  grade. 

Every  officer  who  haa  entered  any  demerits  in  his  or  her  demerit  book  during  the 
day  reports  the  same  on  a  piece  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  properly  dated 
and  signed  with  the  appropriate  name  and  title  of  the  said  officer,  and  deposits  sucli 
report  in  a  locked  tin  box.  On  the  following  morning  the  bookkeeper  unlocks  the 
box  and  takes  therefrom  all  reports,  which  are  read  by  him  immediately  after  morn- 
ing prayers,  in  the  presence  of  all  Inmates  not  confined  in  cells,  and  all  officers  of 
the  male  department  whose  duties  do  not  require  their  absence  at  that  time.  Evei^ 
Inmate  whose  name  is  called  rises  and  remains  on  his  feet  until  every  name  on  any 
one  report  has  been  called,  and  until  the  bookkeeper  announces  the  name  of  the 
next  officer  whose  report  he  is  about  to  read ;  it  therefore  follows  that  every  inmat<i 
in  the  room  not  only  knows  who  reported  him,  but  also  how  many  demerits  he 
received  the  day  previous.  Afterthe  inmates  are  sent  to  their  respective  places  of 
employment,  the  bookkeeper  aggregates  the  demerits  of  each  inmate  on  a  slate; 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  transfers  them  to  the  grade  book,  in  which  a'  ledger 
aeoount  is  kept  with  each  inmate. 

Jn  case  the  conduct  of  any  inmate  was  such  during  the  day  aa  (in  the  Judgment 
of  the  officer  making  a  report  of  misdemeanors)  to  render  punishment,  in  addition  to 
As  demerite  gieen,  necessary,  the  facts  are  clearly  stated  on  a  blank  form,  headed  thus  s 

"Housx  or  BxFUGS,  18 

•  SPECIAL  BEPOBT  OF  MlSDEMEANOBa 
^  To  ike  Superintendent : 

"  &m :" 

This  report  Is  duly  dated  and  signed  with  the  proper  title  of  the  officer,  under  his 
or  her  name,  and  deposited  in  another  locked  tin  box,  labeled  "  Special  Reports." 
TUs  box  is  unlocked  every  morning  by  the  superintendent,  every  special  report 
«arefolly  read,  and  such  punishment  administered  and  such  sentences  recorded  and 
admonitions  given  as  in  his  judgment,  with  the  fttcU  before  him  in  writing,  each 
Individual  case  demands.  The  rule  is  steadily  adhered  to,  nei  to  attend  to  other  dusi- 
neeevntU  eeerff  eaee  on  enry  epeeiat  report  hoe  been  diopooed  0/,  and  a  earoful  record 
made  of  the  aetion  of  the  euperintendent  in  each  eaee.  If  any  Inmate  denies  the 
truthfulness  of  the  special  report,  or  any  part  of  it,  the  officer  who  made  the  report 
Is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  superintendent  and  requested  to  make  a  verbal 
statement  of  the  case  In  the  presence  of  the  accused,  after  which  such  action  is  tsken 
aa  the  cirumstances  seem  to  require.  The  mental  peculiarities  of  eacb  Inmate  thus 
brought  before  the  superintendent  are  carefully  studied,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  dd 
■och  inmate  no  injustice,  and  convince  him.  If  posdble,  that,  while  the  rules  for  his 
|t«idance  muet  and  teiU  he  rigidt^  enforced,  hia  highest  good  is  sought  after.  Every 
«Bse  having  been  disposed  of,  the  court  is  adjourned  until  the  foUowiag  moiubig. 
The  matron  pursues  a  similar  course  in  the  female  department. 
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New  HAimffma 

The  State  Beform  School  of  Kew  Hampshire  fieems  to  be  makings 
from  yea(  to  year,  solid  advanees  in  whatever  oonstitatea  the  exoelr 
lenoe  of  such  an  institution.    We  give  a  single  passage  ftom  tha 

report  of  the  trustees : 

The  trustees  oongratalate  the  State  on  the  continued  prospeiitj  and  UBeinlneis  of 
this  refonnatoiy  institution.  Slowly  but  surely,  from  its  establishment,  under  tLo 
fostering  care  of  the  Legislature  and  the  control  of  men  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  real  interest  of  the  State,  and  to  reclaim  and  save  wayward  and  unfortu- 
nate youth  from  the  perils  and  penalties  of  a  Ticions  life,  the  Beform  School  of  New 
Hampshire  has  achieved  a  success  at  once  gratifying  to  its  numerous  friends*  credit- 
able to  oui:  humanity,  and  of  untold  advantage  to  the  recipients  of  its  teachings  and 
influences.  We  believe  that  for  no  similar  sum  of  money  is  so  large  an  amount  of 
good  accomplished,  by  any  organised  force  in  our  midst.  The  children,  surrounded 
by  friends  interested  in  their  welfiire,  and  assisted  and  encouraged  by  teachers  con- 
stantly striving  to  lead  them  into  the  pleasant  paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  real* 
Sse  that  though  their  feet  may  have  stood  on  slippeiy  places,  with  yawning  gulfs  on 
every  hand,  still  there  are  honorable  pontions  in  life  which  they  can  attain  when 
stimulated  by  high  hqpes  to  put  forth  correqionding  eflbrts.  Many  of  those  who 
have  remained  their  full  term  in  the  school,  or  been  honorably  discharged  by  the 
trustees  for  "  obedience,  diligence  and  good  conduct,"  now  occupy  creditable  positions 
in  society.  We  believe  there  are  ma^y  others  who  will  follow  their  good  example, 
and  become  monuments  in  praise  of  the  institution  that  redeemed  them  from  the 
thralldom  of  idleness  ignorance  and  vice — three  fruitful  sources  of  degradation  and 
miseiy. 

Ksw  Jebsst. 

The  contrast  between  reformatory  work  and  penitentiary  work  in 
New  Jersey  is  a  sharp  one.  Her  State  Seform  School  is  one  of  the 
best,  her  State  Prison  one  of  the  worst,  in  the  country.*  We  will 
let  the  officers  speak  for  themselves*  We  offer  first  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  trustees — evidently  the  work  of  that  noble  philan- 
thropist,  Ex-Gov.  Haines,  president  of  the  board : 

We  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  on  observing  the  fiwililiy  with  which  new 
pupUs  fall  into  the  established  ways  of  the  institation.  AU  is  at  first  strange  to 
them.  Instead  of  a  prisoa,  they  find  a  school.  Instead  of  reproach,  they  are  bmS 
with  words  of  kindness.  By  the  thorough  cleansing  of  their  persons — an  operalloa 
often  much  needed — they  are  taught  that  cleanliness  is  the  precursor  of  good  eQfr> 
duet  By  the  substitution  of  dean,  and,  when  necesssvy,  new  dothiag  for  Ibnnee 
lags  and  filth,  a  prindple  of  self-respeot  is  sioosed,  and  the  pupil  awakes  to  the  ssaas 
of  a  tie  of  humanity  existing  between  himself  and  the  wsssss  of  mankind.  Their 
errors  or  their,  crimes  are  not  now  made  the  subject  of  remark,  but  th^  at  oiiee  jofai 
the  other  boys  at  labor,  in  the  school-room  or  the  play-ground,  or  at  the  table,  and  aio 
soon  taught  by  their  feUows,  and  readily  adopt,  the  reoogniaed  proprieties  ai  tho 
place.  In  a  little  while  th^  themsdves  become  the  instructors  of  other  comers^  sad 
aid  in  maintaining  the  disdpline  of  the  school.    The  superinteadeat  takes  an  mtif 


*  We  speak  of  what  prison  disdpline  Aot  been  here  In  the  past ;  reforms  ste  inaa- 
garated  and  coatemphited  iHiieh  may-^we  trust  wUl— speedUy  change  the  fiMS  of 

things  for  the  better. 
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priTate  opportimitx  to  leam  from  tiMm  tho  fiwls  of  their  parentage  and  bietorf ; 
their  habits  and  former  aesoeiates,  of  which  a  reoord  is  made,  and  they  are  encour- 
aged to  eilbrta  to  profit  by  the  indacementa  which  the  State  now  offers  them  to  Uto 
tot  the  ftttiire  a  new  and  better  hi:  Thai  many  of  them  pnrpoae  to  do  it  we  caonol 
doabti  nor  that  they  wUl  cherish  a  lifelong  gratitude  for  their  rescue  from  the  snarsa 
that  beset  their  early  pathway. 

We  hare  no  means  of  estimating  the  moral  renovation  of  our  pupils.  Their  Inner 
Uves  are  hidden  from  our  flow.  Our  ellbrt  is  to  shield  them  from  temptation,  to 
eheck  all  visible  errors,  and  to  instil  moral  and  xeligioua  truth,  their  duty  to  their 
fellow-beings  and  to  their  beneficent  Father  in  heaven.  So  far  as  their  outward  lives 
are  concerned,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  change  that  Is  effected. 
A  carpenter  worhing  at  the  buildings,  and  who  thus  had  a  good  op]Nirtunity  of  ob- 
serving the  boys  in  their  unrestrained  moments,  said  he  had  not  heard  a  profane 
word  from  any  one  of  them.  We  have  an  abiding  trust  that  the  industrial,  intellec- 
tual and  religions  tndning  they  receive  here  will  be  impressed  upon  the  future  lives 
of  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Our  experience  has  not  had  a  long  existence,  but 
thus  far  it  has  confirmed  our  previous  convictions  that  Justice  sad  love,  fiimness  and 
gentleness,  axe,  under  the  divlae  blessing,  the  gnat  pillam  of  a  truly  refonnatoix 
institution. 

We  add  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  anperintendeti^ 
L.  H.  Sheldon : 

Our  last  report  left  us  with  twenty-six  boys.  This  year  we  have  added  thirty-nine, 
making  in  all  sixty-Ave;  Two  have  been  conditionally  discharged,  and  thus  far  have 
not  deceived  our  hopes*  Five  others  have  reached  their  "  Grade  of  Honor/'  which 
secures  to  them  the  opportunity  of  putting  their  new  and  better  life  to  the  test,  either 
in  their  homes  or  at  some  occupation  where  they  will  not  be  tempted  to  fall  Into 
their  old  habits.    It  is  hoped  such  situations  will  soon  be  secured  for  them. 

When  we  remember  the  previous  charaeter  of  those  sent  to  this  Refbrm  School, 
and  the  criminal  conduct  which,  in  most  instances,  led  to  their  commitment,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  over  sixty  such  boys,  many  of  them  nearly 
men  grown,  can  be  held  upon  an  open  farm,  performing  labor  in  field  and  forest, 
without  revolt  or  manifest  insubordination. 

Yet,  not  an  instance  of  extended  secret  oombination  or  serious  opposition  to  th# 
authority  of  the  officers  has  been  known.  Not  a  complaint  of  insolent  language  to 
any  workman  on  the  farm  has  reached  my  ear.  In  their  daily  duties  in  eacn  house- 
hoid  their  conduct  toward  the  ladies  has  been  invariably  kind  and  respectfril.  Under 
firm  Christian  discipline  they  are  cheerfhl  and  submisdve.  While  they  are  by  no 
means  fruitless,  their  defects  are  no  other.  In  kind  or  degree,  than  Inhere  in  all  neg- 
lected or  Improperly  disciplined  boys. 

Are  they  improving?  It  is  the  design  of  our  system  of  "grades"  to  show  the 
true  standing  and  progress  of  every  boy  in  the  institution.  Good  or  bad  conduct  is 
Indicated  by  "  Cxedlts  or  Demerits."  Ekch  boy  reporU  for  himself  at  night  these 
little  marks,  which  reveal  to  the  superintendent  at  the  end  of  the  month  what  the 
fltanding  of  the  hoj  is»  and  he  is  kept  In  the  same  grade,  put  back  or  advanced, 
according  to  hia  just  deserts.  Thus  the  "  grsdes"  show  where  he  1%  and  how  great 
improvement  he  has  made  la  the  year.  As  this  regards  his  condnot  in  the  family,  la 
the  school-room,  on  the  play*gronnd  and  oa  the  fam.  It  must  be  a  veiy  fair  exhibi- 
tlOB  of  the  standing  of  the  boy. 
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Ifxw  YoBX. 

1.  Himse  qf  Rrfuge  an  JRandalPs  Idand. 

*  This  is  the  mother  institiition  of  all  juvenile  reformatories  of  its 
class,  both  in. our  own  and  other  countries.  A  few  reformatory 
schools  had  been  established  in  Europe  prior  to  1824,  bnt  they 
received  their  inmates  without  intervention  of  the  civil  authoritiet. 
The  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  which  was  chartered  in  1824,  and 
opened  in  1825,  was  the  first  ever  established  in  the  world  to  receive 
and  treat  for  reformation  delinquent  children  and  youths  through 
the  action  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  report  of  its  operations  for  1868,  shows  that  its  motto,  if  not 
profiyrma^  at  least  in  fact,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  State  of 
whicli  it  is  a  distinguished  ornament,  "  ExceUiorP  It  counts  not 
itself  to  have  *^  attained,"  but  is  pressing  on  ^*  unto  perfection." 

The  managers  for  several  years  have  been  suitors  at  the  bar  of  the 
f/^islature  for  such  a  change  in  their  act  of  incorporation  as  would 
authorize  them  to  connect  a  schoolnship  with  their  institution,  into 
^hich  those  boys  who  should  ^'  evince  a  natural  aptitude  for  a  seafar- 
ing life,  might  be  transferred,  after  they  should  have  undei^ne  the 
reformatory  discipline  of  the  house,  learned  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion, and  earned  such  transfer  as  a  promotion  for  good  conduct  and 
evidence  of  reformed  dispositions."  They  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  authority  sought,  but  have  not  yet  used  it,  because  the 
diminution  of  their  numbers  has  left  them,  thus  far,  ample  space  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  the  inmates.  It  is  their  intention,  how- 
ever, in  due  time,  to  use  the  power  granted,  irrespective  of  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  numbers. 

An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
boys  in  the  refuge ;  a  change  from  which  results  of  high  value  are 
anticipated*  Heretofore  the  boys  have  been  divided  into  two  classes 
according  to  character  and  conduct.  A  third  class  has  now  been 
added,  the  effect  of  which  is  thus  stated  by  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Jones,  in  his  report  for  1869 : 

The  iklM  diTiil<m,  inangiirated  this  jreur,  his  proved  a  powerful  avsUlaiy  la 
nuihitaixiing  diedpUne.  This  division  is  a  reoeptade  for  boys  who  are  iaeorrigibW 
in  the  seeond  division,  and  for  those  who,  having  been  previously  disehsiged  fhMa 
the  second,  ere  returned  to  the  house  eonvicted  of  crime.  If  a  b<^  eontinae  Ibr  six 
weeks  in  grade  "four"  dnringr  the  year,  or  has  attempted  lo  esespe,  being  in  tbe 
second  division,  or  hss  been  returned  as  above  stated,  the  rule  requires  that  he  be 
transferred  to  the  third  division,  there  to  remain  two  years  from  the  date  of  entraaee 
or  transfer.  But,  that  hope  may  not  be  destroyed  and  the  offender  left  without 
incentive  to  make  saother  eflbrt,  it  is  provided  that,  when  evidences  of  reftnmatlon 
are  shown  by  continued  good  conduct  for  six  months,  in  kee]rfng  the  grade  •«« 
unchanged  during  this  period,  he  may  be  transferred  to  the  second  division,  and  hav» 
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dlt1i«|iriT0«g«iMottglii|rto  i^  Tli«%  wUlethewajof  the  tutii^graMor  it  nuid* 
huder  u  be  panlito  In  Us  ertl  ooam,  eneonimireraeat  meeto  him  tho  monMni  he 
exhibits  an  honest  desire  to  retnoe  hit  steps  tnd  reoover  his  lost  pnsitloii.  Tlie  good 
effects  of  this  messme  htTo  exceeded  our  ezpeetstloiis.  At  the  membeit  of  grsde 
^  four "  soeanmlste.  In  snj  given  esse,  the  d^inqnent  becomes  mote  csiefol  in  his 
deportment,  avoiding  the  flital  sixth  "fonr/'  the  resching  of  which  ivonld  resnlt  in 
his  certain  transfer  to  the  dreaded  division.  In  most  cases  the  tmasfer  to  tiie  third 
division  prodnces  ao  earnest  desire  to  regain  the  fonner  position,  and  a  radical  change 
In  oondact  and  character  has  ensned. 

The  result  of  this  experiment,  though  onlj  partiallj  carried  ont  lor  want  of  proper 
accommodations,  warrants  its  oontinnance  for  ibrther  trial.  If  another  year's  expe- 
rience be  aa  favorable  aa  tliat  of  the  past,  it  will  be  strong  pioof  that  leformatorjr 
inflnences  npon  an  older  class  of  oflfonders  are  not  powerless ;  and  the  board  will 
be  Justified  in  ashing  of  the  LegisUtnre  the  means  to  bnild  a  sqiaiate  department 
for  this  division,  having  proper  facilities  for  the  care  and  training  of  those  who 
would  become  its  inmates,  giving  them  all  necessary  instruction  in  some  tmde  for 
their  future  support  As  an  incentive  to  become  thorough  masters  of  their  trade,  a 
]portion  of  their  earnings  should  be  reserved,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  support,  which  reserve  fund  should  be  paid  to  them  when  they 
are  ready  to  leave  the  institution,  in  order  that  they  may  provide  themselves  with 
suitable  clothing  and  the  necessary  tools. 

Should  this  division  become  permanently  established  and  organised,  and  the  proper 
accommodations  be  secured,  It  would  be  necessary  to  procure  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  of  the  society,  allowing  magistrates,  in  their  discretion,  to  commit  young 
men  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  refuge,  with  such  provisions  as  would  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  in  cases  of  incorrigibility. 

9.  Western  Settee  qf  Refuge. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  report  of  the  managers  and 
those  of  the  several  officers  of  this  institution  for  1868.  The  admin- 
iatration  was  changed  daring  the  year — Mr.  Wood  having  resigned 
and  Mr.  Carpenter  having  been  appointed  in  his  place — and  with 
the  change  of  heads,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  change  of  disci- 
pline also.  The  discipline,  it  would  seem,  had  previously  been  more 
like  that  of  a  penitentiary  than  a  reformatory — stem  and  repres- 
tive.  This  has  been  replaced  by  a  discipline  which  blends  gentleness 
with  firmness,  and  whose  aim  is  to  gain  the  will  of  the  criminal  boy 
and  enlist  him  in  the  work  of  his  own  improvement — the  only  suc- 
eessful  method  of  reforming  any  criminal ;  for  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  change  either  a  bad  man  or  a  bad  boy  into  a  good  one,  so  long  as 
his  mind  is  hostile,  and  he  puts  himself  into  a  posture  of  antagonism 
to  your  efforts.  To  show  the  spirit  of  the  new  discipline,  the  diffi- 
enlties  to  be  overcome  in  its  application,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  ia 
proposed  to  surmount  them,  we  must  quote  somewhat  lai^ly  fion 
Mr.  Carpenter's  report : 

The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  reform  JuvenllodellnitteBis — bad  bsya. 
eommltled  hers  may  be  divided  into  three  general  nlssswa    TV» 
boys  wiio  are  positively  and  thorottghly  vidolw  and  bad — boys 
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la  t]i«  lowwl,  fUMb  hsante  of  aodety*  fiuttUlM  with  probae  Md  oteona  kagmc^ 
■ad  haideaod  ia  edmB.  Maajr  of  thto  <!■«  wq  boyv  of  a  nangaiao  tempenoaeaW 
■ad  poMets  a  degree  of  natanJ  ehiewdaeai  aod  aetlvitj,  ead  a  decieloa  of  charader, 
whldi  reader  tliem  Uie  leadiag  qriirita  here.  Theee  are  the  embiyo  pni^ieli^  pick- 
pockets aad  robben,  who  deliglrt  to  aanate  UmIt  ezploita  aad  ekiianlate  othezi  to 
like  deeds,  sad  wko  are  seat  here  quite  es  much  for  the  psotectloa  of  locietj  as  te 
their  owa  reformation. 

There  Is  saother  dass  of  heedless,  hu^*  •hiftless  boys,  pnssesring  bat  little  foree  of 
eharscter.  Homeless,  maaj  of  them,  and  Mendless,  aad  addieted  to  petty  thieving 
and  little  sets  of  meanness,  they  are  sent  here  mainly  for  a  home. 

There  Is  still  another  dass  that  have  enjoyed  the  adYaatages  of  a  respectable 
home,  bat  the  waat  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  indnlgeat  pareats  ia  guarding 
them  agaias^  the  iaflaence  of  evil  eompaaions,  or  the  loss  of  a  lather  or  mother,  haa 
resalted  ia  a  oonxse  of  irregularity  aad  dishoaesty  tenalaatiag  in  their  commitment 
here,  oftentimes  at  the  request  <^  pareats  or  friends.  The  following  letter,  recently 
reeeived  by  the  sapecintendeat,  contains  a  truthful  descriptioa  of  this  dass  of  boya: 

"  Dkab  Sib  :  A  few  questions  I  have  to  ask  you,  in  regard  to  takiag  boys  in  your 
institution.  I  have  a  very  bad  boy  indeed,  and  I  liave  been  told  to  cany  him  right 
to  you  and  you  would  take  him.  Now  I  will  tell  you  in  regard  to  him.  He  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  has  always  been  a  veiy  ungovernable  boy,  and  is  not  safe  to 
l^  trusted  in  any  place,  for  he  will  take  any  thing  he  can  get  hold  of  and  wOl  ran 
away  and  get  ragged  and  then  come  home  to  get  rigged  up  again,  then  away  he 
goes  again.  He  has  taken  four  dollars  at  one  time.  He  will  smoke  around  the 
bam  or  anywhere  when  I  am  not  at  home,  and  will  abuse  his  mother  shameftilly. 
He  will  go  off  and  be  gone  from  one  week  to  six  months,  and  we  will  not  know  where 
he  is.  And  the  horrid  lies  he  tells  is  hard.  Now  we  have  been  ashamed  to  go  into 
a  suit  for  pride's  sake,  but  the  fact  is  this,  nothing  will  cure  him  except  dooe  ooa- 
finement,  for  he  is  the  slipperieet  fellow  I  ever  saw,  not  excepting  age.  I  have  been 
told  if  I  brought  him  to  you  that  you  would  take  him,  and  it  would  be  juat  the 
place  for  him ;  and  if  so  I  will  fetch  him  if  you  only  say  so,  and  will  do  or  abide  by 
any  decision  to  make  him  a  decent  boy.  He  will  be  if  he  can  be  trained  right.  This 
is  out  of  our  power.  He  will  not  go  to  school  or  anywhere  else  when  he  is  seat,  bat 
somewhere  else.  I  cannot  express  it  to  you  aa  bad  aa  it  is.  Aad  now  if  yoa  eaa  da 
any  thing  for  as  do  plesse  to  do  so.  Do  please  to  write  me  very  aoon,  for  he  will 
have  to  have  a  place  soon,  if  not  one  way  it  will  liave  to  be  another." 

It  bdag  the  desiga  of  this  lastitution  to  reform  sudi  beys,  its  gteeral  plaa  of 
goverameat  and  disdpline  must  be  determined  by  their  character  and  haUtSw  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  guilty  of  crime.  Hence  they  are 
required  to  attend  school,  and  to  labor,  receiving  proper  moral  and  rdigious  instruc> 
tion  during  the  week  and  on  the  Sabbath.  We  have  here  three  fine  school  roaai% 
where  they  attend  school  from  two  aad  a  half  to  three  hoars  daily,  aader  tha  ia* 
BtruetioB  of  eight  teachers,  two  male  and  six  female.  ACany  of  them  make  aa  good 
progress  in  school  as  the  msjority  of  pupils  in  our  public  schoola 

That  they  may  acquire  habits  of  industry,  all  are  required  to  labor  daUy  from 
seven  to  eight  hours.  The  length  of  time  is  subject  to  modification,  m^Mng  a  dis- 
tlaction  in  fovor  of  the  younger  boya  They  have  been  employed  for  soma  yeai^ 
aad  are  still  employed,  at  chair  making,  brush  making  and  shoemaking;  at  which 
the  most  of  them  acquire  the  expertness  of  men. 

As  already  stated,  the  design  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school  room  and  shop, 
with  a  portioa  of  time  for  recreatioa  aad  suitsble  moral  aad  rdigioua  iasltaetkm«  ia 
to  educate  aad  reform  those  committed  here ;  to  ehaage  them  tnm  iadolaaoe  to 
ladnstiy,  from  vice  to  virtue.    To  wlaat  extent  is  this  desiga  aeeoiapUi^^i    Thia 
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qdMtloii  it  plainly  bal  pointedly  pnt  in  tbe  following  letter,  reoeired  not  long  rinoe 
ftoni  a  penon  desiring  the  Infomuition : 

"  Dbab  8m :  I  desire  to  make  aome  little  inqoiry  concerning  jonr  rales  and 
regulations  with  boys  under  your  care.  Do  yon  take  careless,  heedless,  story-telling 
boys,  and  lazy  with  all  the  rest,  and  make  good  boys — what  you  call  right  down 
good  boys  —  of  them  t  Do  you  let  them  go  to  church  ?  Teach  them  to  keep  the 
holy  Sabbath  ?  Do  jrou  school  them,  bring  them  up  to  labor  and  to  be  true  and 
trasty,  so  they  will  stay  so  when  returned  to  their  homes?  Or  will  they  relapse 
back  into  their  old  habits,  and  be  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  before  they  went  to  lire, 
with  you?  How  long  do  they,  as  a  general  thing,  have  to  stay  to  make  them  good 
boys  ?    Will  you  please  to  answer  this  soon,  and  oblige  ?  " 

These  sre  difficult  questions^  some  of  them,  to  answer  definitely ;  but  there  an 
some  conriderations  which  may  aid  us  in  approximating  a  correct  answer.  The 
idea,  so  common,  that  a  teacher,  if  properly  qualified,  can  make  an  excellent  scholar 
of  any  pupil  in  a  prescribed  length  of  Ume,  no  matter  how  heedless  and  intractable^ 
and  withal  dull  of  intellect,  is  not  more  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  such  boys  sa  are 
described  in  the  letters  above,  and  many  far  worse,  can,  by  undergcxLng  a  certain 
process  of  manipulation  with  rules  and  requirements  in  a  reform  institution,  be  trana* 
formed  In  due  time  and  with  unerring  certainty,  into  "  right  down  good  boys»  true 
and  trusty,  so  they  will  ttoy  so."  It  is  true  we  have  a  system  of  rules  and  require- 
ments ;  but  observation  and  experience  show  that  an  indolent,  vicious  boy  may 
submit  to  certain  rules  and  perform  a  routine  of  duties,  without  his  thoughts,  pur- 
poses  or  desires,  or  even  habits,  being  in  the  least  changed.  The  restraints  imposed 
apon  them  here  and  the  duties  they  are  required  to  perform  are  important  means 
in  aooomplishing  the  desired  end ;  but  something  more  is  needed.  Such  boys  most 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  need  not  necessarily  remain,  what  they  haTO 
become  —  untruthful,  pro&ne,  dishonest,  bad  boys  —  that  it  is  po%tSbU  for  them  to 
become  hetttr,  and  that  those  having  charge  of  them  are  endeavoring  to  aid  them 
in  accomplishing  that  very  object ;  but  that  it  is  equally  necessary  for  them,  too,  to 
make  every  effort  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  to  make  such  imprss- 
flions  and  have  them  work  out  the  desired  results,  is  a  work  of  time  and  much 
jwtient  labor. 

In  this  institaUon  two  or  three  serious  obstacles  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  w^y  ot 
accomplishing,  as  fully  and  completely  as  could  be  desired,  the  end  proposed.  One 
of  the  chief  obstacles  has  been  the  congregated  system  adopted  and  continued--* 
the  indiscriminate  association  of  large  boys  and  small,  good  comparatively,  and  bad. 
Not  only  have  the  better  class  been  contaminated  by  the  influence  of  the  bad,  but 
tbere  have  been  many  cases  of  discipline  which,  under  other  drcumstanoes,  would  not 
have  arisen.  The  action  already  taken  by  the  board  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of 
the  inmates  will,  if  seconded  by  the  Legislature,  go  far  toward  obviating  these 
difficulties. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  the  contract  lystem  as  carried  out  here,  whereby  the 
inmates  have  been  placed  partially  under  the  charge  of  men  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors, oftentimes  without  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the  management  of 
bojB.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred,  will 
report  some  plan  that  will  obviate  the  difficulties  thus  arising. 

Still  another  obstacle,  which  has  recently  been  obviated  in  part,  has  been  the  close 
confinement  of  the  boys  within  the  incloeure  walls,  thus  rendering  the  daily  routine 
of  duties  exceedingly  monotonous  and  irksome.  If  those  committed  here  are  to  bo 
profited  by  the  instractions  received  and  the  duties  performed,  they  must  be  made 
contented,  so  ikr  as  possible,  while  here.  The  dull  monotony  incident  to  a  life  of 
more  or  less  seclusion  from  the  world  must  be,  to  some  extent,  relieved.  An  eflbrt. 
"'^nato  No.  21.1  88 
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hu  been  made  daring  the  pest  eiz  numthe  to  acoomplieh  thie  o1i}eely  and  with  Hhm 
moet  gniitying  sncoees.  Since  July  lest  886  boys,  including  ell  except  thoee  leeentlx 
committed,  heve  been  taken  out  riding.  In  loads  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys,  through 
the  principal  streets  and  the  suburbs  of  the  dty.  These  rides  have  been  attended 
with  the  beneficial  efibets  of  a  vacation.  It  may  be  added  that  there  waa  not  a  singki 
attempt  at  escape.  This  monotony  has  also  been  relieved,  and  pleasure  afibrded  the 
boys  at  the  same  time,  by  a  vacation  of  the  schools  of  two  weeka,  and  also  hf  an 
occasional  concert  in  the  chapel,  volunteered  by  some  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  dty. 

It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  aid  further  in  accomplishing  this  object — the  devdr 
opment  and  maintenance  of  a  spirit  of  contentment  among  the  inmates — by  ca»- 
vertlng  that  part  of  the  farm  inclosed  within  the  stockade  (twenty  acres)  into  an 
aztensive  garden,  thus  afibrding  the  boys  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  week  or  two 
during  the  summer  in  the  country,  as  it  were ;  the  boys  going  out  to  labor  in  oom- 
panies  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  each,  the  companies  alternating  until  all  have  been 
granted  the  privilege.  The  time  thus  spent  would  be  to  them  a  most  enjoyable 
vacation,  and  a  great  relief  from  the  monotony  of  shop  labor.  Although  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  garden  would  be  a  secondary  consideration,  still,  as  the  land  is 
exeellent,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  very  profitable. 

It  Is  our  belief  and  expectation  that  the  rules  send  requirements  of  this  in8tltntloB» 
modified  as  above,  will  aid  in  restoring  a  large  number,  if  not  a  minority,  of  thaso 
wayward  youth  to  an  upright,  useful  course  of  life. 

It  is  obyions,  from  theee  citations,  that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  a  jast 
conception  of  his  work  and  of  the  methods  of  its  prosecution.  The 
inference  we  would  draw  from  his  principles  and  his  processes  is^ 
that  he  is  *Hhe  right  man  in  the  right  place."  If  his  opinions 
and  words  are  translated  into  acts,  noble  fruit  may  be  expected 
therefrom.* 

8.  2fefo  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 

The  directors  have  ingrafted  a  new  feature  on  this  noble  charity, 
and  to  that  we  will  confine  our  attention  in  the  present  notice. 
Many  circumstances  led  them  to  r^ard  it  as  ^indispensable  to 
establish  a  permanent  agency,  centrally  located,  to  which  employer 
and  employed  could  at  all  times  appeal  for  redress,  and  to  which 
children,  who  might  become  homeless  by  death  of  employers  or 
otherwise,  might  resort."    Of  this  agency  the  directors  say : 

We  have,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  State  of  lUinoiB,  and  the  locations  of  the 
neariy  8,000  children  indentured  by  us,  establisbed  this  agency  in  the  vidnity  of 
Chicago,  where  we  have  hired  a  commodious  building,  fioonished  it  neatly  but 
plainly,  and  have  appointed  EZbeneier  Wright  as  our  agent,  to  take  charge  of  the 
same  for  the  purposes  we  have  already  indicated. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  children  derired  and  required  a  personal  visit- 
ation, to  give  a  moral  eiTeet  to  the  indenture  as  well  aa  to  adjust  diflbrenoea  between 
them  and  their  employers  understandingly,  and  we  soon  found  that  the  agent  could 

*  While  the  fbregoing  paragraphs  were  in  the  press,  another  change  of  adminSa- 
trsiion,  we  learn,  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Levi  Fulton  having  been  chosen  superintend- 
ent It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  humane  and  lefomatory  disdpUno  wiU  be 
eontinued,  as  under  the  late  superintendent. 
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nol  ftlone  pt^orm  tlie  work  ao^mttUtiaff  vpon  him ;  we  haTo,  therefor*,  ftom  lime 
to  time,  permitted  him  to  emploj  an  awlatant ;  and  we  hope  that  hy  the  pecnaiaiy 
aid  of  those  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  look  charitahlj  upon  this  great  and  im* 
portant  hraneh  of  our  work,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  employ  pennanenUy  snch  aisiaii 
•Bts  as  will  enable  as  eaeh  year  to  sM  ereiy  child  indentured  by  us. 

We  give  the  report  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  agent,  nn abridged  : 

WSSTSBK  AGXHCT,  K.  T.  JUYBNILB  AsTLUX,) 

Ghic^oo,  III.,  Deeemb&r  81,  1868.         ) 

A  Jf.  XiMfftUg,  Af.,  €h€knum Ind&nturing  OommiUUi,  N.  T.  JuomdU  Aiifhtm: 

Drab  Sib  :  The  following  snmmaiy,  exhibiting  the  transartJeM  of  the  Wsstam 
Agency  for  the  year  1868,  is  respectfully  presented : 

Number  of  children  recelTed  from  New  York,. . .  • 148  * 

"       indentured Ill 

"       rs^ndentored 96 

remoredand  replaoed.... 88 

▼isited,  but  not  removed. 89 

"       favorably  reported  by  employers 819 

'*       unlaTorably  reported. 199 

reported  to  haTO  left  their  places. 68 

returned  to  the  aqrlnm 4 

*'       set  free,  by  eaneeling  indentures 4 

"       who  have  died 9 

It  will  be  obsenred  that  thirty-two  ehlldren,  an  arerage  of  five  in  eaeh  of  the  six 
eompanies,  remain  as  yet  unindentured.  Probably  most  of  them  will  be  indentured 
eventnally,  but  for  various  reasons  some  will  not  be.  A  few  absconded  while  on 
trial ;  a  few  of  the  older  ones  ob}eet  to  being  bound  by  indentures ;  are  so  unpromis- 
ing, their  employers  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  imposed  by 
iadentutes. 

The  whole  number  of  children  reported,  including  those  reeeiyed  this  year,  to 
666,  of  whom  68  (9i  per  cent)  have  absconded  from  their  employers,  and  199  (19  per 
cent)  have  been  reported  unfavorably.  Of  these,  98  have  been  removed  to  other 
homes,  and  99  othen  visited,  and  the  dilBculties  adjusted  without  removal.  Most 
of  them  are  now  doing  welL  A  minority  of  those  who  have  absconded  are  appren- 
tices of  several  years'  standing,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  yean  old.  The  high  wages 
paid  for  farm  labor  the  past  season  was  apparently  the  chief  disturbing  element.  A 
diange  in  the  indentures,  providing  for  annual  payments  by  employers  to  the  asylum 
directors,  in  trust  for  their  apprentices,  sufficient  to  make  a  considerably  larger 
aggregate  amount  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  would  be  likely  to 
renaedy  this  evil,  and  no  doubt  employers  would  approve  snch  a  provision.  A  form 
of  indenture  designed  to  meet  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  eommittee^ 

The  number  removed  and  visited,  indndlng  those  sent  to  New  York  and  those 
whose  indentures  have  been  canceled,  is  185.  This  line  of  work  makes  a  larger 
demand  than  any  other  upon  the  resources  of  the  agency,  notwithstanding  the 
serapulons  care  of  Uie  superintendent  of  the  asylum  In  selecting  candidates  for 
apprenticeship,  and  of  agents  in  selecting  homes  for  them.  DIflbrenees  between 
employer  and  apprentices  will  occur,  and  cireomstances  will  change  so  as  to  neces* 
sitate  removals,  despite  the  utmost  prudence.  This  necessity  led  to  the  establishment^ 
last  year,  of  an  agency  in  Chicago ;  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  of  com'> 
plaint  reached  and  adjusted  this  year  equals  the  number  of  complaints  made,  proba> 
hly  a  thing  never  before  aeeompUshed,  attests  the  value  of  this  arrangement.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  agency  exerts  a  salutary  influence  upon  both  employers  and  appren- 
tioes^  and  aflbrds  them  Increased  assurance  of  proteetion  and  relief  In  case  of  need. 
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Mr.  Wright  then  goes  on  to  cite  a  report  from  a  lady  in  Illinofs, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  asylnm,  containing  a  statement  concerning 
twenty-eight  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  placed  in  Tazewell  oonnty 
in  1858.  Of  these,  five  had  returned  to  New  York,  oonoeming 
whom  no  information  is  given ;  four  had  been  kiUed  in  the  war ;  and 
the  remaining  nineteen,  all  personally  known  to  the  lady — Mrs. 
Pngh — are  doing  well  without  exception,  most  of  them  being 
married  and  settled  in  life,  respected  by  the  oommnnity,  and  pi^oa- 
perons  in  all  respects. 

4.  Caihclio  Protectory. 

We  offer  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
rector  or  superintendent,  brother  Teliow  for  1867,  the  latest  we  have 
been  able  to  procure : 

We  ngmrd  the  edacation  of  thaie  poor,  negleeted,  or  destitoto  children  parmmonnl 
to  All  other  datieti  Their  future  welfaie  ii  la  a  flfreet  meesoie  in  our  hands.  Our 
■pedal  endearor  is  to  educate  them,  in  the  true  and  broadest  eenae  of  the  word. 
Henoe,  while  we  impart  inatmetion  to  them  in  the  Tarioua  hranchei  of  learning,  aa 
readings  writing,  aiithmetio,  etc.,  and  eren  cultivate  music,  in  those  who  erinoe  a 
disposition  favorable  thereto,  we  are  far  from  considering  these  items  as  oonstitutiag 
lbs  sum  of  their  education.  Our  great  aim  is  to  mould  their  hearts  to  the  praetioa 
of  virtus,  and  while  we  make  them  worthy  dtisens  of  our  glorious  republic,  to 
render  them  fit  candidates  for  the  heayenljr  mansions  above.  In  one  woid»  while 
we  labor  to  cultivate  thdr  minds,  we  emphaticaUj  devote  ourselves  to  the  fanning 
of  their  hearts.  The  profidencj  of  the  bojs  in  their  dsss-rooms  speaks  for  tbs  oas^ 
and  their  general  good  conduot  for  the  other. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  a  reply  given  to  ua,  a  few  years  ago,  by  an 
officer  of  a  publio  institution,  for  the  reformation  of  JnvenUe  dellnqnents,  In  one  of 
pur  neighboring  dties.  On  putting  the  question,  "How  is  the  morally  of  the  chfl- 
drenf  the  answer  was^  "Veiy  good  ^  they  ndther  fight  nor  curse."  A  vague 
answer,  certainly,  and  leaving  much  room  for  further  Inqulxy. 

•  We  have  reason  to  be  consoled  by  the  respectful,  dodle,  and  orderly  depmtment 
of  our  boys,  by  the  affection  they  manifest  toward  ua^  and  by  the  interest  they  take 
la  the  proaperity  of  the  institution. 

The  object  of  an  asylum,  such  as  ours,  is  to  promote  the  greatest  good  possible,  to 
edueate  diildren  for  sodety  at  large,  and  not  for  the  doister.  Hence,  we  endeavor  to 
grant  them  such  liberties  as  children  in  weU  regulated  fomilies  eB|}oy.  We  empkiy 
thorn  in  all  directions  on  the  form.  We  take  them  frequently  to  bathe  in  the  sound, 
and  we  penait  them  to  lecreate  themsdves  in  the  woods  almost  we^ly,  according 
to  the  season. 

We  admit  that  now  and  then,  a  boy  may  be  found  who  would  take  advantage  cf 
aadi  opportuaitles  to  abscond  sad  vidt  his  firiends,  as  he  would  caU  It^ — but  it  has 
hiqipened  mote  than  once  that  the  nuaways»  having  gone  but  a  diort  distance,  began 
to  rsfleot»  and  came  back  of  their  own  accord.  Othns,  having  gratified  their  tesap- 
tatlon  in  this  respect,  have  returned,  adLaowledging  thdr  weaknese^  hegging  parden 
for  the  past,  and  adidting  a  new  trial  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentlona.  la 
lag  such  a  coursa,  what  Is  lost  for  one  is  gained  for  hundreds, — andi^adUId 

^ifUr  hmhtg  kfi  U.  M  Jhi^  MmwHf  aisy  nrstf i^tr  fi9$  fo  JWfop  lis  iwd  ^kk 
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^M^UipropsntiiUi,  Another  happy  Molt  obUined  lij  tfaSi  indaiiiit  '^i  that  the  hoy 
no  longer  regard  the  proleetoxy  as  a  prison.  In  confinnation  of  whioh,  I  have  only 
to  etate  that  In  caie  any  one  ihonld  attempt  an  exit,  hundreds  would  Tolnnteur, 
and  ooold  he  safely  trusted  to  pursue  and  arrest  the  delinquent.  Indeed,  it  has 
ooeunred  sereral  times,  that  a  ooupKe  of  our  hoys  having  heen  sent  on  an  errand  to 
the  dty,  hare  there  fallen  in  with  one  who  had  absconded,  and  have  brought  him 
hack  in  triumph  to  the  protectory.  We  regard  moral  influence  and  reasonable  vigil- 
anoe  the  best  indosure  to  the  InstUution,  and  the  best  security  against  escape.  1V> 
Ibster  these  good  dispositions,  we  have  allowed  some  of  the  most  deserving  and  tmit- 
worthy  boys  employed  on  the  farm,  the  raising  of  a  calf  for  their  own  benefit ;  sad 
to  others  engaged  in  other  departments,  in  like  manner,  some  object  appertaining  to 
their  employment. 

Experience  convinces  us  more  and  more,  that  neither  child  nor  man  can  be  morsl^ 
elevated  and  educated,  hut  in  as  ikr  as  he  loves  and  believes,  and  that  no  one  will 
render  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  in  as  tar  as  he  in  his  turn  loves  his  M- 
low  creature,  be  he  child  or  man. 

The  number  of  hours  allotted  to  school  exercise  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 
Tis.,  five  hours  per  di^  for  the  senior  department,  and  seven  for  the  junior.  We 
have  introduced  instrumental  music  for  the  entertainment  and  recreation  of  the 
ehildren  during  the  hours  of  recssi.  A  brass  band  has  been  successfully  organised 
and  from  time  to  time  enlivens  the  prednts  of  the  protectory.  Another  aoqnidtion, 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  Is  that  of  a  reddent  chaplain,  who,  by  his  exemplar 
piety,  and  exact  regularity  in  his  oi&dal  duties,  exerts  the  most  salutary  influence  on 
the  inmates  of  the  institution.  A  half  hour  is  devoted  each  day  to  religious  instnie> 
tion,  and  on  Mondays^  Wednesdays^  and  Fridays  we  have  divine  service  of  half  an 
hour,  at  dx  o'dodi  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday  there  is  divine  service  at  nine  and  a 
half  o'dodi,  preceded  by  an  hour  of  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
have  vespers  at  three  o'dock,  preceded  by  a  half  hour's  instruction. 

The  following  important  snggeetion  is  made  by  Brother  Teliow : 

The  Oatholie  Protectory  is  undoubtedly  redeeming  its  pledge  to  the  pnblio,  and 
doing  the  work  allotted  to  it  But  in  order  that  this  work  may  be  placed  within  its 
reach,  and  that  It  may  do  its  amount  of  good  to  the  fullest  extent  posdble,  I  tak^ 
the  liberty  to  suggest  the  establishing  of  some  permanent  system,  whereby  a  steady 
outlet  might  be  afforded  fbr  those  of  our  children  who  are  worthy  of  a  discharge. 

Our  children  comprise  two  dassos,  vis,,  those  who  are  committed  for  trsnsgrea> 
don  of  the  law,  and  those  who  are  received  on  aooount  of  destitution.  The  latter 
are  often  well  disposed,  and  might  be  indentured  as  soon  as  charitable  persons  could 
be  found  to  teoeiwe  them.  It  is  true  that  several  of  this  dass  have  been  disposed  of 
in  this  way,  during  the  past  year.  This  is  good,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
what  we  want,  is  something  more  permanent,  speedy  and  reliable.  I  would  suggest, 
that  in  order  to  meet  this  desideratum,  the  establishing  of  a  western  branch-home, 
as  it  might  be  called,  whither  these  children  might  be  sent,  and  whence  they  might 
be  indentured.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  on  due  representation,  the  govern- 
ment would  donate  whatever  land  might  be  requidte  fbr  such  an  undertaking. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dedrable  than  an  institution  of  this  description,  manifestly 
tending  to  populate  and  build  up  the  immense,  but  thinly  settled  tracts  of  our  grow^ 
ing  republic  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Stsle  or  territory  coming  in  pQ» 
sesdon  of  such  an  institution,  would  lavish  its  fostering  care  upon  it.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  our  friends,  and  the  children  themselves,  would  have  no  objection  to 
thdr  being  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  under  the  guardianship,  and 
surrounded  by  the  same  influence  that  they  are  aeeustomed  to  here. 
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We  believe  that  measarea  hare  already  been  taken,  by  ihe  par- 
diase  of  a  large  farm  in  IllinoiSy  to  cany  tfaia  propositioii  into 
effect 

5.  Brfwrm  School  Ship. 

Fifty-seven  yean  ago,  in  1812|  the  venerable  John  Stanford,  DJ)^ 
then  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  varions  penal  and  deemoaynaiy  insti- 
tutions  of  Kew  York,  in  a  commnnioation  to  the  common  eonoeO, 
aabmitted  the  oatline  of  a  plan  for  an  asylum  for  vagrant  yonths, 
urging  **its  promising  advantages  to  prevent  pauperism  and  the 
commission  of  crime,"  and  stating  that  "since  his  duties  had  led  him 
into  the  penitentiary,  a  ten>fold  weight  of  oonvicticm  had  pressed 
upon  him  of  the  importance  of  a  separate  place  for  the  reception  of 
▼agrant  children."  This,  probably,  was  the  first  suggestion  of  that 
great  modern  institution,  the  juvenile  reformatory,  which  constitutes 
ao  long  a  stride  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Teprcasion 
of  crime.  Mrs.  Fry,  of  England,  John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  Count  Adel- 
bert  von  der  Beche  Yolmerstein,  of  Bhenish  Prussia,  Mr.  Wadzek,  of 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Wichern,  of  Hamburgh,  all  b^an  their  labors  in  this 
direction  subsequently  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Stanford's  proposition.  But 
the  point  of  greatest  interest  in  his  communication  is  the  added  sug- 
gestion of  a  nautical  department  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
juvenile  asylum.  He  proposed  to  have  navigation  taught  theoreti- 
cally, and  a  general  idea  given  of  the  practical  duties  of  a  sailor  by 
masts  and  rigging  on  the  land.  He  proposed,  further,  that  a  small 
▼essel,  under  the  command  of  a  suitable  master,  should,  from  time 
to  time,  make  short  sea  voyages,  whereby  there  would  be  given  to 
the  boys  who  showed  a  predilection  for  the  sea  an  opportunity  to 
become  so  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  aail<v  as  to 
qualify  them  for  service  on  board  any  vessel  in  the  merdiaDt,  marine 
or  United  States  Navy.    His  own  words  are : 


I  nooomcod  thml  the  groftteifc  attentton  be  paid  to  XBin  hofm  lor  Ma  aerriea^  the 
pdTantagoiaf  whkhwmbefoviidtobeoftlieliiglieatTalQaL  la  prapottka  as  jrov 
tnda  and  eonniaiw  laenaaa^  j«m  raqiiiia  aaaBMB  of  yoor  ova  witbo^ 
to  l6ni«Mi%  and  the  Uutitotloa  wm  load,  ia  ttta  Napaet,  ila  M^ 
foor  iadopandaaoa  upoa  tbo  water.  Tkb  joatli  jom  have  leaeaad,  oa  vhoaa  70a 
ksva  beatowed  joar  biadfi^  wVl  aataiaUy  ftiim  aa  attadaaaaA  to  tko  jalmata  of 
the  cooatiy,  ai^  aotlj  coatead  fiv  ita  riglits  aad 


After  the  lapae  of  more  than  half  a  eentmy,  a  refivm  aehool  ship 
lides  the  wavea  of  New  Ywk  harbor,  and  the  wisdom*  no  less  than 
the  patriotism,  of  the  prison  chaplain  stands  fbDy  vindicated.  It  is 
true  that,  though  a  dtizen  of  New  York  was  the  fiivt  to  suggest 
this  important  meaaore,  we  lingered  in  the  good  work  till  odier 
peoples  had  got  the  start  of  ns  in  carrying  out  die  policy  by  legisla 
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tive  enactments.  England  has  snccessfuUjr  inangnrated  the  system, 
and  sehool-ships  now  constitate  a. department  of  her  reformatory 
agencies  in  behalf  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Massachusetts  tried  the 
system  as  an  experiment  ten  years  ago ;  but  the  measure  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  established  as  a  com- 
plete success.  The  '^  Nautical  Beform  School/'  as  it  is  there  called, 
is  accommodated  in  two  ships,  capable  of  receiving  together  860 
boys,  one  of  which  is  stationed  at  Boston,  the  other  at  If  ew  Bedford. 
The  whole  number  received  since  the  organization  of  the  school  is 
nearly  2,000,  of  whom  about  half  have  chosen  the  sea  as  a  profes- 
aion.  The  Nautical  Reform  School  has  become  highly  popular  with 
shipmasters.  One  ship  has  taken  six  boys  on  each  of  five  successive 
voyages  to  India — thirty  in  all;  so  that  the  experiment  of  school- 
ships  in  Massachusetts  may  be  pronounced  a  success,  in  respect 
both  of  its  primary  purpose  of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents,  and  its 
secondary  purpose  of  rearing  a  more  intelligent  and  better  class  of 
seamen. 

Though  later  in  the  start,  we  doubt  not  that  the  known  enterprise 
and  energy  of  New  York  will  soon  bring  her  nautical  reform  school 
abreast  of  those  of  other  States  and  countries,  perhaps  even  make  it 
better  than  the  best  of  them.  For  the  establishment  of  this  import- 
ant institution  our  city  is  indebted  to  the  commissioners  of  public 
charities  and  correction.  These  gentlemen  last  winter  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  an  appropriation  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  work. 
They  first  applied  to  the  general  government  for  the  grant  of  some 
public  ship,  remembering,  probably,  that  all  the  ships  employed 
in  reformatory  work  in  England  are  gratuitously  supplied  by  the 
British  Government ;  but  their  application  was  not  successful  Dis- 
appointed in  their  hope  of  frien<Uy  co-operation  in  this  direction, 
they  purchased,  in  July  last,  the  ship  Mercury,  an  excellent  vessd 
of  1,200  tons  burden,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Havre  line  of  packets. 
They  fitted  her  up  with  all  practicable  dispatch  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  nautical  school,  which  was  opened  with  fifteen  inmates 
in  September.  This  number  has  been  swelled  by  constant  accessions 
since,  till  now  it  is  fully  two  hundred. 

The  writer  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mercury  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
passed  part  of  a  day  on  board.  In  the  absence  of  CapUin  Stetson, 
he  was  politely  received  by  the  executive  ofiicer,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sum- 
mers, through  whose  kindness,  and  that  of  the  other  officers,  ample 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining  the  whole  economy  of  the  ship^ 
«nd  of  witnessing  the  various  exercises  of  the  boys,  both  manual  and 
intellectual.  They  were  all  dressed  in  sailor  costume,  and  the  great^ 
part  had  a  bright,  animated  expression,  and  were  alert  in  their 
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xnovements,  and  prompt  in  their  obedience  to  orden.  One  wonld 
tearcely  have  believed  that  so  many  wild  street  ^^  Arabs  "  conld  have 
been  brought  to  snch  discipline  in  so  short  a  time.  The  officers  in 
diarge  of  the  ship  are  a  captain,  an  execntiye  officer,  a  sailings 
master,  a  second  and  third  Ueutenant,  a  paymaster,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  a  snrgeon.  Of  forward  officers  there  are  a  boal- 
swain,  master«at-arms,  yeoman,  carpenter,  engineer,  gnnner,  steward, 
first  and  second  cook,  and  two  ship's  corporals.  Beside  ib»  above, 
there  are  twenty-three  of  the  boys  holding  rates  as  petty  officers,  viz. : 
two  boatswain's  mates,  four  coxswains,  six  captains  of  tops,  two  cap- 
tains of  forecastle,  two  captains  of  afterguard,  four  qnartermasteni^ 
one  quarter  gunner,  one  sui*geon's  steward,  and  one  paymaster's 
steward.  These  rates  are  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
those  who  hold  them  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority  over  the 
boys  stationed  in  their  part  of  the  ship.  As  a  matter  of  oonrse, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  and  highly  prized  as  tokens  and  rewards  of 
superior  merit. 

Mr.  Summers  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  a  day, 
trom  the  piping  up  to  the  piping  to  bed.  The  boys  are  divided  into 
two  watches,  the  starboard  and  port  At  half-past  five  ▲.  m.,  the 
reveille  is  beaten,  hammocks  are  stowed  away,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  starboard  watch  are  called  to  the  wash-room,  where  they  perform 
theb  morning  ablutions,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  assisted  by  the  ship's  corporal  on  duty ;  the  remainder  of 
the  boys,  meanwhile,  being  engaged  in  washing  down  the  decks^ 
As  soon  as  the  first  half  of  the  starboard  watch  have  washed,  the 
second  half  are  sent  to  the  wash-room,  being  relieved  by  their  com* 
fades  in  cleaning  the  decks.  The  same  rule  is  observed  with  the 
port  watch  in  their  proper  turn,  so  tliat  the  cleansing  of  the  boys  and 
of  the  ship  goes  on  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  being  finished,  and 
decks  dried  down  before  breakfast. 

In  winter  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  summer  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
colors  are  hoisted,  boats  lowered,  sails  loosed,  and  yards  crossed, 
when  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  will  admit  At  the  roll 
of  the  drum  (eight  o'clock  a.  m.)  the  boys  are  piped  to  breakfast,  for 
which  meal  forty-five  minutes  are  allowed.  At  eight  three-fourths 
A.  ic,  the  decks  are  cleanly  swept  fore  and  aft.  The  drum  now  rolls 
off  for  bright  work,  and  the  guns'  crews  repair  to  their  respective 
stations,  where  each  has  a  particular  part  that  he  is  required  to  keep 
dean  and  free  from  rust  The  topmen  also  repair  to  their  several 
stations  and  burnish  what  metal  or  bright  work  there  may  be  in  that 
part  of  the  ship.  All  this  is  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  dec): 
before  the  boys  leave  their  stations.    At  half-past  nine  o^clock  one 
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irateh  k  sent  to  the  sehool-Tooin  to  punne  their  Btudiee  till  half-past 
eleyen.  The  oth«r  is  sent  on  deck,  where  their  time  is  employed  in 
receiving  lessons  in  practical  leamanship  —  Icnotting,  splicing,  bend- 
ing hawBCTB,  worming,  loosing,  fnrling  and  making  Eail,  Ac,  Ac. 
They  are  also,  at  this  time,  instmcted  in  practical  navigation, 
embracing  working  a  day's  work ;  the  nse  of  the  qnadrant,  sextant, 
and  octant ;  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  and  the  longitude  by  chro- 
nometer ;  the  nse  of  the  log,  line  and  glasses,  and  the  mode  of  keeping 
a  log.  In  this  part  of  their  duties  the  boys  seem  particularly  in- 
terested. Thoy  appear  perfectly  happy  while  learning  the  intrica- 
des  of  knots  and  hitches,  and  while  working  aloft  and  clambering 
about  the  liggingj  whieh  they  do  in  the  most  fearless  manner  —  the 
fore,  main,  and  mizzen  topmen  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  speed 
and  neatness  of  the  furl  of  their  sails — and  this  friendly  rivalry 
acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  improvement  The  boys  have  sta- 
tions assigned  them  in  all  the  evolutions  that  occur,  such  as  tacking 
and  wearing  ship,  reefing,  getting  under  weigh,  and  bringing  ship 
to  anchor,  so  that  when  the  word  is  passed  each  rope  is  manned  and 
Bail  made  or  reduced  without  confusion. 

At  half-past  eleven  a.  ic  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  pipe  the 
hands  from  aloft,  school  is  dismissed,  the  decks  are  sought,  the  ship's 
cook  reports  the  dinner  ready  for  inspection,  the  officer  of  the  deck 
examines  it,  and,  if  properly  cooked,  orders  it  served  out.  At  eleven 
fifty  the  mess  cloths  are  spread  on  the  berth  deck,  the  dinner  placed 
thereon,  the  boys  formed  in  line,  and  at  meridian,  on  the  stroke  of 
eight  bells,  dinner  is  piped,  and  the  boys  marched  down  to  their 
respective  messes. 

After  dinner  the  boys  have  a  season  of  recreation  till  one  p.  v., 
when  the  hands  are  turned  to  and  the  decks  swept  down.  The 
morning  watch  on  deck  is  then  sent  to  the  school-room,  and  the 
school  boys  of  the  morning  become  small  arm  men  and  workers  of 
the  great  guns  during  the  afternoon,  while  during  the  following 
forenoon  they  are  smt  into  the  rigging  to  take  their  turn  at  seaman- 
ship. In  this  way  every  boy  in  tiie  ship  is  enabled  to  participate  in 
all  the  diffiarent  duties  once  in  two  days.  It  has  been  found  that  by 
varying  the  exercises  in  this  manner  they  do  not  become  irksome,  as 
there  is  thus  a  constant  change  of  occupation. 

At  four  p.  ic  the  decks  are  cleared  up,  sweepers  again  piped,  and 
tea  served  out  to  the  messes.  At  four  thirty,  supper  being  piped, 
the  boys  are  marched  to  the  berth  deck,  where,  after  the  evening 
repast,  they  are  permitted  to  indulge  in  recreation  until  seven.  The 
evening  amusements  of  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
schoolmaster.    The  berth  ^wk  is  well  lighted,  and  the  lads  are 
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allowed  boolcs  from  the  libnuy  and  paper  for  writing.  Cerds  are 
forbidden,  but  games  of  chess,  dieckers,  baokgammon,  dominoes,  ete^ 
are  allowed.  At  se^en,  general  mnster  is  held,  followed  hj  singing 
and  prayers,  all  joining  in  these  exercises  with  hearty  good  wilL  At 
isight  thirty  the  boys  deposit  themselves  in  thmr  hammocks,  all  noise 
ceases,  and  all  lights  and  fires  are  reported  out  by  the  master^t^arma. 
The  sleeping  qnarten  are  plaeed  in  charge  of  a  ship's  corporal,  who 
keeps  watch  on  the  berth  deck  and  preserves  perfect  silence. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  and  sab-officers,  there  is  a  small  force  of 
seamen,  who  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  matter  of  practical  sear 
manship.  Their  presence  among  the  boys  has  an  exoell^it  effect,  as 
the  latter  are  quick  at  imitating  the  actions  of  their  seniom.  The 
food  furnished  to  the  boys,  though  plain,  as  it  should  be,  is  abundant 
and  good,  and  sufficienUy  varied.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  proino* 
tion  of  health,  the  dietary  having  been  prepared  by  a  medical  officer 
of  high  standing.  The  dress  of  the  lads  is  similar  to  the  uniform 
worn  by  tlie  seamen  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  articles  furnished  are 
of  good  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  shield  their  persons  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  The  condition  of  their  clothing  is  inspected 
every  morning  at  quarters,  and  all  needful  pains  taken  to  instil  a 
feeling  o^  self-respect  into  their  minds,  as  an  incentive  to  the  care  <tf 
their  apparel,  and  their  personal  appearance. 

The  punishments  inflicted  for  breach  of  discipline  are  of  a  mild 
diaracter,  being  restricted  to  confinement  not  exceeding  three  days, 
extra  duty,  reduction  of  rations,  separate  meals,  and  privation  of  the 
customary  amusements.  No  corporal  punishment  is  permitted.  AU 
punishments  by  confinement,  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  must  be 
reported  to  the  commissioners.  The  officers  and  petty  officers  are 
required,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  to  teach  the  boys  habits  ol 
subordination,  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  neatness  in  their  dreaa, 
cleanliness  and  propriety  in  their  messes,  and  quiet,  order  and  sys- 
tem in  the  performance  of  all  their  duties.  It  is  their  duty  promptly 
to  rebuke  and  report  to  the  captain  any  boy  who  is  guilty  of  the  use 
of  profane  or  otherwise  improper  language. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  daily  prayers  are  held  in  the  even- 
ing, in  which  all  the  school  unite.  The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
religious  holiday  is  carefully  maintained.  No  unnecessary  work  is 
allowed.  The  boys  are  neatly  dressed  in  their  Sunday  suit;  and 
such  books  of  their  faith  as  may  be  approved  by  the  chaplaina  are 
distributed  among  them.  Free  access  to  the  ship  is  granted  to  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  department  at  all  times,  and 
on  Sunday  to  such  cleigymen  as  they  may  deaignate,  and  to  such 
other  ministers  and  lay  speakers  as  may  be  invited  or  approved  by 
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die  anthorities  in  charge.  It  is  thm  seen  that  the  religions  prefbrk- 
enees  of  all  are  respected,  and  proviaion  made  for  both  Catholic  and 
Proteatant  instmction.  Divine  aenrice  ia  held  both  morning  and 
evening  on  Sunday. 

The  arrangementa  fbr  cooking  and  heating  appeared  to  be  all  that 
eoald  be  deaired.  Steam,  generated  in  a  boiler  placed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship,  performB  both  these  serrices  for  the  inatitntion.  An 
apparatus  of  the  moat  approved  order  haa  been  placed  in  the  galley, 
and,  through  the  labor-saving  processes  thus  secured,  two  men  are 
enabled  to  do  the  cooking  w^U  for  800  persons.  The  armament  of 
the  ship  consists  of  six  guns  in  broadside,  110  rifled  muskets  (Enfleld)| 
80  Maynard  rifles  (breech-loaders),  and  70  cutlasses,  the  supply  being 
ample  for  all  purposes  of  drill  and  exercise.  In  addition  to  other 
duties,  the  boys  are  stationed  occasionally  at  fire  quarters,  where 
they  are  driUed  with  a  view  to  subduing  this  dangerous  element^ 
should  it  at  any  time  make  its  appearance  on  board  the  ship. 

Each  of  the  two  watchea  is  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to 
their  degree  of  proficiency.  Combining  the  two  watches,  there  are 
in  the  first  (highest)  class,  twelve  boys ;  in  the  second,  thirty-six ;  in 
the  third,  thirty-four ;  in  the  fourth,  thirty-eight ;  and  in  the  fifth| 
fifty-six.  The  branches  at  present  pursued  are  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  definitions,  object  lessons,  mental  and  written  arlthmetici 
gec^aphy,  map-drawing  by  triangulation,  grammar,  history,  ety- 
mology, algebra,  and  geometry.  It  is  expected  that  the  average  stay 
iu  the  nautical  school  will  be  from  two  to  three  years ;  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  put  every  boy,  prior  to  his  discharge,  in  possession  of  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  navigation  equal  to  the  task  of  taking 
charge  of  a  ship  on  the  high  seas.  In  one  respect  the  class  of  boys 
received  into  the  nautical  reform  school  of  New  York  differs  from 
those  admitted  to  similar  institutions  in  England  and  Massachusetts. 
The  inmates  of  the  latter  are  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  have  been 
committed  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  those  of  the  former  have 
not  been  actually  tainted  with  crime — they  havd  but  hovered,  so  to 
spoak,  upon  its  borders.  The  school-ship  is  not  known  in  law  as  a 
reformatory,  and  of  course  there  are  none  committed  to  her,  jro 
forma.  The  commitments  are  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  In- 
dustrial Reform  School  on  Hart's  Island,  an  institution  established 
by  the  commissioners  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  from  that  the 
boys  are  transPerred  to  the  school-ship. 

The  commissioners  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  hav- 
ing added  this  to  the  many  other  noble  public  charities,  which  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  their  wise  and  efficient  administration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  likely  to  aocrue  to 
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the  pnblic  fhmi  a  benevolence  which,  receiving  theie  n^leeted, 
vagrant,  and  degraded  hoys,  shieldB  them  for  a  seaBon  from  the 
roogh  blastB  of  temptation,  teaches  them  their  datj  to  Ood  and 
man,  imparts  to  them  the  principles  of  a  noble  science,  trains  them  to 
skill  in  the  application  of  those  principles,  and,  finally,  opening  to 
them  a  path  of  honorable  nsefnlness,  bids  them  go  forth  and  walk 
therein,  to  the  honor  of  Ood  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men 
The  very  qualities  of  sagacity  and  daring,  of  earnestness  and  enthn* 
siasm,  which,  under  their  former  evil  training,  were  likely  to  render 
them  a  pest  as  well  as  a  terror  to  the  community,  will  no  donbt,  in 
numerous  instances,  constitute  a  vigorous  impulse  to  push  them 
forward  and  give  them-success  in  their  new  career  of  virtue,  honor, 
and  usefulness. 

Said  Dr.  Stanford,  in  his  ccfmmunication  to  the  common  council  in 
1S12,  uiging  them  to  establish  a  nautical  reform  school : 

The  yoatbs  whom  jon  thaU  bare  reseued  will  natuimUy  form  an  attaehmsnt  t» 
their*  ooimtfy,  mud,  when  the  oeoasioa  ariiee^  wiU  mMj  oontend  for  its  lights  and 
honoiB. 

These  words  were  a  veritable  prophecy.  Hundreds  of  the  boys, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  Beform  School, 
enlisted  in  the  army  or  shipped  in  the  navy,  to  fight  for  their  countij 
in  the  late  civil  contest.  Concerning  those  who  fell  in  that  stm^le, 
Mr.  Eldridge,  in  his  report  for  1865,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
eloquently  remarks : 

I  cannot  doee  my  report  without  some  alludon  to  those  who  were  so  recently  mj 
pupils,  bat  who  now  sleep  in  sonthem  graves  or  beneath  the  waves  of  the  oeeaa. 
Sght  are  known  to  have  fallen,  bj  land  or  sea»  in  their  coontiT's  defense.  In  the 
■ndden  shock  of  battle,  or  after  days  of  soflering  from  wounds  or  disease,  th^  have 
gone  to  their  long  rest  in  unknown  graves,  or  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  sea  buried." 
How  great  was  the  sacrifice  thej  made  for  so  good  a  cause!  With  them  the  morn- 
ing of  life  was  clouded  bj  misfortune  or  chilled  bj  neglect ;  and  Just  as  the  beams 
of  hope  gave  to  life  a  meaning  and  a  joy — in  the  opening  years  of  manhood,  tlicff 
bade  adieu  to  all  the  brightness  of  the  future,  and,  fSsithful  to  duty,  went  down  into 
"  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death."  They  were  obscure  and  humble,  but  a  nati<m'8 
grateful  remembrance  shall  be  their  monument.  They  were  poor,  but  they  have 
left  a  rich  and  imperishable  legacy  in  their  heroic  example  of  devotion  to  eoontiy 
and  to  duty. 

Ohio. 

1.  Cincinnati  House  qf  Refuge. 

The  board  of  directors,  through  their  president,  £.  A.  Chamber* 
lain,  Esq.,  speak  of  the  progress  making  in  their  institution  thus : 

We  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  we  have  reached  a  higher  point  in  our 
attainments  than  at  any  previous  tima  Our  chUdren  are  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
in  no  year  have  we  witnessed  greater  improvement  In  their  manneia,  haUts  and 
n«ntal  cultivation  than  in  the  one  now  brought  to  a  dose. 
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This  testimonj  is  confirmed  by  the  Btrperintendent,  Mr.  Mnnfort, 
in  the  following  eentences : 

In  presenting  to  yonr  board  the  eighteenth  annnnl  leporl,  I  feel  that  our  Inbon 
daring  the  peat  year  have  been  crowned  with  great  tnooew ;  the  nu^oritj  of  the 
children  discharged  are  in  good  homee  and  are  doing  well. 

Three  of  our  former  inmates  have  been  employed  in  the  institution  as  offleersi,  and 
have  given  perfect  satisfaction.  Among  those  that  we  hay^  met  from  time  to  timo^ 
and  those  who  have  vidted  us,  there  are  many  promising  young  men  and  womeB* 
rising  rapidly  in  their  professions^  and  bidding  hit  to  stand  among  our  moat 
worthy  citiaenSb 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  a  few  have  gone  back  to  their 
old  haunts  and  companions,  and  are  drilling  away  into  crime ;  in  all  of  these  casaa 
ais  far  aa  we  can  learn,  with  two  or  three  exceptions^  the  parents  have  not  proved 
themselves  the  proper  guardians,  having  allowed  the  children  to  run  at  large,  witlv 
out  manifeating  a  sufficient  interest  in  their  employment. 

Of  the  boya  diacharged,  all  can  find  employment  if  they  wiah ;  about  twenty-fiva 
are  now  receiving  twelve  dollars  per  week,  and  aeveral  otheia  irom  aiz  to  ten  doUais 
per  week,  at  ahoei 


2.  Reform  Farm  School. 

This  institution,  situated  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  great 
reformatories  of  the  country.  It  is  modeled  after  that  of  Mettraj, 
in  Prance,  and  may  be  pronounced  an  eminent  succees.  The  boys 
are  classed  in  families,  of  which  there  are  now  seven,  and  are  cared 
for  by  officers,  called  elder  brothers.  Each  family  contains  fifty 
boys,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  elder  brother,  assistant  elder 
brother,  and  a  female  teacher.  A  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  will  best  show  the  plan,  condition  and  work- 
ing of  this  noble  institution  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen  children 
and  youths: 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  boya  have  been  admitted  to  the  institution. 
Thia  la  a  larger  number  than  we  ever  received  in  any  previoua  year  of  our  history ; 
and  for  the  want  of  room,  aoorea  of  preanng  appUeationa  for  admittance  were  reluct- 
antly but  neceaaarily  refuaed.  It  la  a  painful  fact  that,  owing  to  the  oveivcrowded 
condition  of  our  reformatory,  aome  twenty  to  thirty  boya  are  now  impriaoned  in  our 
county  jails,  deprived  of  the  advantagea  here  offered  for  their  reclamation,  and  aub- 
jected  to  all  the  demoralizing  influencea  of  older  and  more  hardened  criminala» 
with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  aaeociate.  During  the  year,  forty-five  oountlea 
in  the  State  have  aent  boya  to  the  inatitution,  ahowing  a  wide  diffhaion  of  ita  advan- 
tagea, and  a  general  appreciation  of  ita  benefita. 

Of  thoae  admitted  thia  year,  thirty  are  under  twelve  yeara  of  age,  and  ninety  are 
from  eleven  to  sixteen.  Theae  Juvenile  ofifendera  are,  moat  of  them,  charged  with 
grievoua  Crimea  and  miademeanora.  A  boy  of  eleven  ia  aent  for  araon ;  another,  of 
twelve,  for  burglary  and  grand  larceny ;  and  another,  of  fourteen,  for  robbing  tha 
United  Btatea  mail.  Many  of  our  boya  have  been  the  alavea  of  the  vileat  habita  and 
violent  paaaiona,  of  low  and  debaring  propenaitiea.  In  their  moral  condition  and 
habita  we  find  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  tendency  of  diaaipation,  vice  and 
crime  la  youthward  —  children  of  tender  age,  unrestrained  and  neglected,  are  early 
enanared  and  deeply  atalned  by  vice  and  crime,  and,  nnleaa  rescued  promptly,  their 
ruin  ia  inevitable. 
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Amon^  oar  Unnaies  maj  be  Ibuid  ererj  fhade  of  ehuieter,  nad  tmnj  gnds  of 
intellect.  The  onconqaered  will,  tlie  uagoTerned  peauon,  the  deprnvcd  app^le^ 
with  confirmed  evil  habits,  laggeet  the  difficoltiee  and  the  dlBOonragements  in  regard 
to  their  reformation ;  jet,  with  deront  thankagrivlnsr  to  God  for  the  evident  and 
IbToimble  reaoHa  of  their  motal,  pbjaica]  and  intelleetoal  training,  we  axe  penniited 
to  ezpreaa  our  growing  confidence  in  the  adaptation,  power  and  snccen  of  tbe 
**Umily  "  qratem,  in  thorooghlj  edacatlng  the  head,  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  oar 
wajward  and  neglected  bojs,  eo  aa  to  prepare  them  for  the  dntiee  of  life  and  the 
awards  of  etemitj. 

The  great  object  of  the  refonn  aehool,  as  well  stated  in  the  law  establishing  the 
institution,  is  "the  reformation  of  the  inmates  therein  detained."  This  is^  alwaja 
and  under  all  dreumstances,  the  prominent  idea  of  all  that  are  engaged  in  ita  man- 
agement. Officers  and  employ^  hare  tills  one  great  and  absorbing  end  in  riew, 
and  regard  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  "  the  discipline  shall  be  that  of  the 
family,  the  school,  the  workshop  and  the  farm,  and  not  of  a  prison,"  as  sacivd  and 
binding  in  their  obligation.  Hence,  no  mutiny  or  conspiracy  has  ewer  been  known 
in  our  families ;  subordination  and  order  have  always  prevailed.  The  dieerfnlness 
and  contentment  of  the  boys,  evinced  in  their  countenances  and  general  appearance, 
impresses  many  of  our  intelligent  visitors  with  sstonishment  Settling  down  quietly 
as  members  of  one  househQld,  relieved  from  restiveness  and  dissatis&ction,  thej 
cheerfully  engage  in  all  the  requirements  of  duty,  in  the  field,  in  the  school  rooniy 
and  at  the  play  ground ;  and  their  improvement  Is  steadily  onward,  until  they  attain 
the  grade  of  honor  and  are  worthy  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

No  high  fences,  walls,  bolts  or  bars  are  used  to  restrain  the  boys^  or  prevent  them 
from  escaping.  By  kind  treatment  and  judicious  management,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  boys,  at  all  times,  can  be  trusted  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  Am,  or  even  to 
town  on  business^  without  supervision,  and  without  any  danger  of  their  eaoapiag. 

During  the  year  our  efforts  to  establish  our  boys  in  sound  moral  principles  and 
religious  truth  have  been  assiduous,  and,  we  hope,  successfully  conducted.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  by  precept  and  example,  have  endeavored  to  impress  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  boys  with  those  sacred  and  substantial  prlnciplea  that 
xmderlie  a  good  and  useful  life.  The  boys  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  encouraged  to  commit  the  text  to  memory.  Most  of  them  show  a 
commendable  interest,  and  reciprocate  our  labors  by  kindly  accepting  the  instmo- 
tions  given.  On  Sunday  morning  each  ikmlly,  averaging  fifty  boys,  is  a  Sunday 
school.  An  hour  is  spent,  under  the  supervision  of  the  elder  brother,  in  studying 
and  reciting  a  scriptural  lesson.  At  11  o'clock  these  family  schools  assemble  in  the 
chapel,  and  the  acting  eommisdoner  superintends  the  exercises,  which  oonslat  of 
responsive  readings  from  the  Bible,  singing  and  prayer,  followed  by  explanatloDS 
and  a  general  review  of  the  lesson.  We  feel  that  this  system  of  instouction  is  very 
important,  and  that  the  results  are  truly  encouraging. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund,  who  for  several  years  performed  acceptably  the  duties  of 
chaplain,  preaching  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  chapel,  interesting  and  instruct- 
ing his  attentive  hearers,  has  removed  to  another  field  of  labor,  carrying  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  all  the  officers  and  inmates  of  the  school.  At  present  our  du^ 
services  are  conducted  by  the  kindness  of  three  clergymen  from  Lancaster,  one  of 
whom  officiates  each  Sabbath.  Their  labors  of  love  are  f^thfully  performed  and 
highly  appreciated.  The  boys  are  always  interested  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospd. 
and  deep  impressions  for  good  are  produced  on  their  impressible  minds. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Reform  Farm  School,  ten  years  ago,  Its  doors  have  heoa 
entered  by  one  thousand  and  forty^rix  Juvenile  delinquents,  committed  by  the  oovris 
of  our  State.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  have  been  discharged.  The  ^^ 
charge  of  a  boy  wearing  his  badge  of  honor  Is  always  a  subject  of  inft^^' 
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■olicUude.  Somc^  whoa  thcgr  1my6  vs,  are  waloomad  bj  kiad  pavMits  to  tha  advmnt* 
•^{68  and  safety  of  a  good  luaao;  otlion  go  among  itiangen,  and  enoonnter  diffl. 
ealties  and  temptationc  Borne  aie  ■troag*  and  tbelr  piindplei  will  eadnio  in  the 
daj  of  trial  and  the  night  of  advendtj.  Others  are  weak,  and  yield  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  Some  vessels,  with  predons  eaigoes^  go  to  sea  and  are  never  heard 
firom — they  meet  the  wreck-meUag  tempest  and  sink (n  an  oeean  grave;  othen 
make  snoeeesfal  and  prosperons  voyages,  and  for  long  years  spread  their  csavas  to 
the  propitioas  galeu    80  it  is  with  our  disohsrged  boys. 

8.  Stats  R^orm  and  Indtutrial  Sohocl  for  Oirls. 

We  are  unable  to  make  any  farther  record  concerning  thia  institu- 
tion than  the  fact  of  its  creation. 

'PRNmYhVAmk. 
1.  Philadelphia  Souse  of  JSs/ugs. 

This  great  reformatory,  the  second,  we  believe,  founded  in  the 
United  States,  is  approaching  its  semi-centenary.  The  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  sheltering  arms  is 
counted  by  thousands,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  become 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  society.  Most  of  these,  but  for  its 
fostering  care,  would  have  grown  up  to  be  a  terror  and  a  pest  to  the 
community,  destroying  instead  of  creating  the  values  which  consti- 
tnte  its  wealth  and  minister  to  i\s  comforts. 

The  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  has  two  departments,  one  com- 
posed of  white,  the  other  of  colored,  children ;  the  former  of  which 
18  under  the  care  of  Jesse  K.  McKeever,  the  latter  under  that  of  J. 
Hood  Laverty,  both  accomplished  and  able  officers.  The  general 
character,  methods,  operations  and  results  of  the  institution  are  thus 
sketched  by  the  board  of  managers : 

Upwards  of  forty  yean  have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Reftige  was  opened.  The 
first  inmate  wss  admitted  on  .the  8th  day  of  December,  1828. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Houm  of  Refage  is  not  a  pritan,  bat  %hmu; 
not  a  place  of  punUhmefni,  bat  a  $ehool  for  disobedient  ehUdrtnt  who  are  entering  on 
a  downward  cootm,  calcalsted,  anlees  they  be  arrested  in  it,  to  lead  them  to  rain ;  a 
school  where  their  physical,  moral  and  intellectaal  facalties  are  developed  and  in- 
vigorated, and  where,  by  the  constant  care  of  their  gaardians,  they  are  elevated,  not 
only  in  their  own  opinion,  bat  in  that  of  their  fellow  dtixens ;  and  where  they  are 
prepared  to  act  well  their  part  In  this  life ;  but  above  all  where  they  are  taaght  to 
fear  their  God,  and  keep  his  commandments. 

It  is  traly  a  source  of  great  gratification  that  so  many  yoang  persons  are,  throagh 
the  instramentality  of  tbis  institution,  withdrawn  firom  idle  and  vicious  oporses,  and 
riendered  indostrioas  and  virtuoos. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  inmates  are  committed  at  the  reqoest  of  their  parents  ot 

frienda    After  a  sojoam  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  in  the  hoose,  they  are 

generally  in  a  situation  to  leave  it.    When  their  parents  are  respectable,  and  capable 

of  taking  proper  care  of  them,  the  board  retarn  them  to  the  parental  roof;  and  it 

~^lved  by  the  perusal  of  this  report,  that  a  greater  number  are  given  up 

Its  than  are  apprenticed  by  the  managers.    GNmhI  places  are  sought  for 
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tliote  wh%  liAVtt  BO  MeiidB,  when  ihi&f  am  tenght  aome  mclM  tndd  or  «ii|»lojnMBt, 
ealcalAted  to  f nsmv  them  a  eomfiortoble  and  reapeetable  liv<dlhood.  Vusing  all  tho 
period  of  their  apprentfeeahip,  thej  aro  watched  over  by  the  managera,  who  require 
thoae  who  have  apprenticea  from  the  hooae  to  ialbirm  the  anperinteiideiit  of  the  oon- 
duet,  heahh,  Improvement,  ete.,  of  the  ehtldren  placed  mder  their  care,  at  least 
once  In  everjr  jear,  and  when  the  ftpprentlceehlp  is  ended,  to  aatial^  the  board  that 
the  tenno  of  the  indenture  haTo  been  complied  with. 

It  is  highly  important  tliat,  aa  the  papila  of  thia  inatltntion  mvat  depend  vpoB 
their  own  exertiona  for  their  aoocefla  in  life,  their  training  ahoold  be  anch  aa  to 
enable  them  to  acoompliah  thia  dealrable  end.  Hablta  of  indostry  are,  therefiire^ 
formed.  In  the  ah<^  between  aeven  and  eight  honra  a  day  *re  qwint  In  broaih 
making,  box  making,  ahoemaking,  blackamithing,  and  making  furniture  Ibr  nm> 
brellaa.    Theae  employmenta  are  aoltable  to  their  jeara  and  capacitiea. 

Mental  culture  ia  alao  an  eaaential  part  of  our  plan.  The  inmatea  paaa  upward  of 
four  houri  in  the  aehool  rooma,  where  thej  are  Instructed  in  the  elementazy  faranchea 
of  a  good  Engliah  education. 

Proper  recreation  la  reqaialte  for  the  young.  Two  houra^  at  least,  are  given  to 
exerdae  and  amusement  In  the  pUj  ground. 

A  well  chosen  library  aflbrda  deUghtfnl  inatruction. 

The  great  truths  of  our  holy  religion  are  imparted  to  our  youthful  fHnily,  without 
aectarian  biasi 

2.  Western  Bouse  cf  R^uge. 

The  present  condition  of  this  institution  is  thus  set  forth  by  the 
managers  in  their  report : 

The  board  of  managera  feel  deeply  Impreeaed  with  the  reaponaibility  of  the  wo^ 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  it  ia  their  conatant  effort,  while  the  interest  of  tlie 
unfortunate  inmatea  makea  their  confinement  a  neceaaity,  to  render  the  refuge,  aa  far 
aa  poMlble,  a  comfortable  and  happy  home. 

A  much  larger  number  of  children  have  been  indentured  during  the  past  year 
than  any  year  alnce  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  we  are  happy  to  aay  that  in 
no  former  period  haye  the  children  who  have  been  discharged  done  ao  well ;  Indeed, 
thoae  who  have  again  relapaed  into  their  evil  habits  are  rare  exceptiona.  The 
employment  of  an  agent  of  the  board,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  visit,  counsel  and  encourage 
Uie  diacharged  inmates,  haa  been  productive  of  moat  aalutaiy  influenoe. 

Mr.  Avery,  the  superintendent,  adds  his  testimony  in  these  words : 

Even  the  vrorst  of  this  claaa  may  be  aaved ;  a  Magdalen  waa  saved,  and  a  thief 
upon  the  cross.  We  claim  for  the  refuge  ita  full  meaaure  of  aucoeea.  The  records 
show  that  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  aU  the  children  committed  to  tho  institution 
dnoe  ita  opening  have  become  reapectable  and  uaeful  membera  of  community.  Of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  inmatea  diachsrged  during  the  paat  year,  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  indenturing  committee,  one  hundred  are  good  boys  snd  girla^ 
doing  well. 

BhoDB  IsLAl!n). 

The  ^^  Providence  Reform  School,"  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  city 
and  not  a  State  institution.  After  having  stated  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  inmates — wayward,  stnbborn,  vicious  boys  and  girls  —  and 
the  object  proposed  —  to  restore  them  to  society  with  old  habits 
broken  np,  intelligence  cultivated,  right  principles  instilled  and  made 
practically  operative,  and  ^^  the  cunning  of  their  hands  "  trained  to 
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honegt  laboi;,  he  thus  unfolds  the  disciplinary  processes  by  whioh  the 
work  is  pnrsued,  and  exhibits  the  results  achieyed: 

To  effect  this  the  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  riznple  diaracter.  The  children  are 
divided  into  four  gradei  and  four  danes,  the  fourth  grade  the  lowest,  the  fourth 
daM  the  highest.  All  enter  the  third  grade,  and  on  the  one  hand  by  a  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  the  rules,  application  to  study,  and  other  duties,  rise,  step  by  step,  till  the 
highest  class  is  reached,  every  advance  bringing  with  it  benefits  and  privileges,  till 
finally,  after  a  positive  course  of  well-doing  for  about  eighteen  months,  they  are  ready 
to  be  placed  out,  with  fHends  or  otherwise,  on  trial  which,  if  sadsfactoiy  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  entitles  to  a  discharge  as  reformed,  with  certificate  from  the  trustees 
to  that  effect ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disobedient,  the  careless  or  otherwise  bad, 
&il  to  rise,  and  will  inevitably  fall  to  the  lowest  grade,  when,  if  positively  evil  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  others,  they  are  deprived  to  a  great  degree  of  such  inter- 
course, as  also  of  other  privileges  till  they  shall  feel  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard,"  and  be  induced  to  turn  about  and  try  the  upward  course. 

This  simple  system  has  been  sufficient,  in  the  main,  to  preserve  in  contented  and 
cheerful  obedience,  during  the  whole  year,  the  numbers  committed  to  our  care. 
Cases,  however,  have  arisen,  but  not  often,  requiring  other  and  severer  means,  and 
this  will  not  be  wondered  at  when  the  previous  history  of  so  many  of  our  children  is 
considered,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  lived  without  moral  restraint  and  in  the  midst 
of  debasing  associations,  neglected  by  parents,  while  practicing  nearly  every  species 
of  vice.  It  must  be  obvious  to  even  the  casual  observer  that  those,  of  either  sex,  who 
havS  thus  passed  their  earlier  days,  and  who  add  to  their  thorough  acquaintance 
with  vice,  passions  unrestrained  and  wills  never  subdued,  will  not  always  see  the 
better  way,  though  most  clearly  and  kindly  pointed  out,  or  pursue  it  when  seen,  till 
the  power  of  severer  discipline  is  experienced.  It  is  not  often  easy  for  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  task  to  even  imagine  the  la\)0r  and  anxiety  inddent  to  this  work, 
that  by  counsel  and  instruction,  reproof  and  correction,  yes,  even  by  chastisement, 
we  may  secure  that  contented  and  cheerful  obedience  so  indispensable  to  all  happi- 
ness and  improvement,  and  which,  if  not  obtained,  all  other  efforts,  no  matter  how 
wisely  or  efficiently  put  forth,  must  prove  unavailing. 

A  single  illustration  of  punishment  from  an  actual  occurrence  may  not  be  amiss : — 
A  lad  who  had  been  with  us  nearly  a  year,  received  in  a  most  neglected  and  forbid- 
diing  condition,  and  who,  though  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  was  unable  to  read  even 
the  simplest  sentence,  was  visited  by  his  father,  with  apparently  much  mutual  satis- 
faction. At  the  close  of  the  visit  the  &ther  asked  to  have  his  son  discharged,  remark- 
ing that  he  thought  he  had  been  punished  enough  for  the  small  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. His  attention  was  called  especially  to  the  punishment  he  had  suffered. 
First,  his  dirt  had  been  washed  off,  his  unsightly  mass  of  hair  had  been  cut  and 
combed,  liis  rags  and  vermin  exchanged  for  clean  and  wholesome  clothing,  so  chang- 
ing his  whole  appearance  as  to  hardly  seem  the  same  boy  Then  he  had  been  taught 
to  both  read  and  write,  was  making  good  progress  in  arithmetic  and  other  branches 
of  education,  was  becoming  quite  a  good  worker  in  the  shop,  etc.  When  asked,  after 
the  alx>ve  explanation,  what  he  thought  of  the  punishment,  the  father  replied,  "  I 
think  you  had  better  keep  on  a  punishing  of  him  1" 

Yjsbmojxt. 

The  report  of  the  Yermont  Beform  Scaool  upon  our  table  is  the 
fourth,  covering  the  last  half  of  1868  and  the  first  of  1869,  and 
bearing  date  August  Slst  of  the  last  named  year.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Pea^e  ri^igned  the  superintendencj  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  was 

[Senate  No.  21.]  85 
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Bucoeeded  by  Wm.  G.  Fairbank,  for  many  yean  an  officer  of  the 
HasBachnsetts  State  Eeform  School,  at  Westborongh.  The  tmstees 
ezproBB  their  high  satisfaction  at  having  secured  the  seryices  of  this 
gentleman,  declaring  that  they  '^  have  learned  that  the  management 
of  a  reform  school  can  be  improved  by  the  knowledge  of  an  expert 
as  much  as  any  other  bnsineBs/'  Mr.  Fairbank,  after  a  service  of 
three  months  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  offers  a  hopeftd  view  of  the 
"situation."  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  work  both  earnestly  and 
intelligently,  and  we  shall  await  with  interest  and  confidence  the 
record  that  will  be  embodied  in  his  next  (which  will  really  be  his 
his  first)  report. 

WlBOONSTBT. 

The  State  Reform  School  of  Wisconsin  has  changed  its  system  of 
discipline  from  the  congregate  to  the  family.  Of  the  results  of  the 
change,  the  managers  speak  in  the  following  glowing  terms  : 

We  are  oonfinned  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  oar  former  report,  that  the  change 
of  sjstem  from  the  congregated  to  the  family  was  wise.  Bvery  daj  proves  it.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  school,  inside  and  outside,  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  fium.  Is 
changed  and  improyed.  We  belieye  no  inmate,  officer,  employ^,  intelligmt  viflitar 
or  friend  of  the  school  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  confirm  aU  that  we  do  or  can 
■aj  in  approval  of  this  change  of  i^ystem. 

On  the  same  subject  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Hendrickson,  uses 
language  equally  strong : 

We  have  made  a  year's  trial  of  our  fiimily  system,  and  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  congregated  system.  To  render  this  a 
complete  success,  we  only  need  competent  and  efficient  overseers,  men  and  women  who 
feel  the  responsibility  of  their  charge,  and  possess  the  heart  and  the  wiU  to  execute 
it.  Men  and  women  who,  occupying  a  parent's  position,  enter  into  their  work  with 
a  parent's  love  and  fidelity.  We  have  at  present  four  families  of  boys  and  girls. 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  shall  be  able  to  organize  the  fifth  &mily  of  boys  as  soon 
as  the  new  building  is  completed.  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  a  year  ago,  when  I  said 
in  my  report  that  "  another  building,  to  enable  us  to  make  five  fiimilies  of  the  boys, 
is  much  needed,"  that  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  one  year ;  yet  such  is  the 
Isct,  A  building  even  more  commodious  and  beautiful  than  either  of  the  former  is 
nearly  ready  to  receive  its  inmates.  To  this  prompt  response  we  are  indebted, 
through  your  honorable  body  and  the  visiting  committee,  to  the  legislature  and  the 
governor. 

When  the  new  building  is  completed,  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  school 
will  be  efiected.  This  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  better  dass  of  boys  in  the 
institution.  We  propose  to  make  the  comforts  and  fadlities  of  this  ftmlly  such  that 
it  will  be  a  privilege  to  remain  an  inmate,  and  a  privation  to  be  removed  from  it. 
At  present  the  number  in  each  family  is  as  foUows: 

FamUy  No.  1  contains,  boys 49 

"  2       "  "    49 

8       "  "    , 37 

"  4       "  " 34 

"    of^ls    '«         14 
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Mr.  HendridcBon  thuB  sketciheB  the  children  on  their  entrance : 

The  above  table  bat  Imperfectly  lepreeenta  the  destitute  condition  of  a  minority 
of  our  children  previonB  to  their  connection  with  the  school — orphans,  half-orphans, 
and  worse  than  orphans.  They  have  grown  up  without  parental  care  snd  sympathy, 
often  hungry  and  destitute  of  comfortable  clothes.  The  subject  of  ridicule  and 
abuse,  they  are  accustomed  to  think  all  mankind  their  enemies.  The  power  of  kind- 
ness they  have  never  known ;  stUl  these  children  are  often  possessed  of  a  sharp  snd 
ready  wit,  with  keen  perceptive  faculties,  but  are  in  most  cases  deplorably  ignorant 
and  astonishingly  depraved.  They  come  to  us  loving  indolence,  filth  and  vice,  and 
hating  study,  work,  cleanliness  and  virtue.  They  are  often  the  prey  of  disease 
eaigendered  by  neglect,  filth  and  exposure.  Some  of  them  have  been  boot-blacks, 
some  news-boys,  some  street  vagrants ;  others  have  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
homeless  and  friendless.  They  have  loved  no  one,  feared  no  one,  obeyed  no  one. 
With  corrupt  associations,  surrounded  by  bad  examples,  they  have  lost  self-respect, 
become  lawless,  and  &llen  into  crime.  Such  is  the  material  from  which  we  are 
striving  to  make  honest  men  snd  good  citizens. 

The  reformatory  agencies  employed  are  stated  to  be :  1.  Order. 
3.  Labor.  3.  Education.  4.  Moral  and  religious  instruction. 
6.  Classification.    6.  Disciplina 
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or,  wheiiieyer  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  contractors,  or  keep- 
it  the  conduct  of  a  prisoner  has  been  exemplary  and  unexoeption- 
r  a  whole  numth  together,  to  commute  such  prisoner's  term  of  con- 
jnt  for  any  period  of  time,  not  exceeding  two  days  for  each  and 
month  he  may  have  so  conducted  himself. 

Oaufosnia. 

tes,  published  1864,  chapter  824 ;  as  amended  March  30, 1868, 

chapter  604. 

JTION  1.  The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  are  hereby  authoriaed 

required  to  grant  to  every  convict  confined  in  the  State  prison  of 

State,  who  shall  well  behave  himself,  and  who  shall  perform  regular 

•r  during  good  health,  either  for  the  State  authorities,  or  in  the  employ 

jxy  contractor  using  convict  labor  by  authority  of  the  State,  a  credit  of 

days  for  each  month  of  such  regular  work  and  good  behavior,  during 

first  two  years  of  his  imprisonment.    For  such  work  and  good  behavior, 

allowance  shall  be  made  of  six  days  for  each  month  of  the  third  and 

rth  years ;  seven  days  for  each  month  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years ;  of 

Ut  days  for  each  month  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years ;  of  nine  days 

each  month  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years ;  and  of  ten  days  for  each 

>nth  after  ten  years.    Such  credit  to  be  computed  in  favor  of  every  such 

Qvict  as  a  commutation  of  sentence,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  entire 

.-m  of  penal  servitude  to  which  such  convict  shall  have  been  sentenced ; 

''ovided,  that  this  rule  of  commutation  shall  be  so  applied  that  any 

>fusal  to  labor,  breach  of  the  prison  rules,  or  other  misconduct,  shall  work 

forfeiture  of  the  credits  of  time  thus  earned,  or  such  part  of  it  as  the 

»oard  of  State  Prison  Directors  may  determine.    The  power  to  declare 

ach  forfeiture  shall  rest  in  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  alone,  or  a 

aajority  thereof;  and  time  once  forfeited  shall  not  be  restored,  except  by 

i  minority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  such  case,  and  then  only  when 

^liircumstances  shall  render  such  restoration  urgently  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  shall  proceed  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  shall  declare  and  establish  a  proper  scale  or  rate  of  debits 
and  credits  for  meritorious  conduct  or  misconduct,  which  shall  accompany 
the  rules  of  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
"^  puri>ose  shall  cause  to  be  entered  up  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  result 
of  credits  to  which  each  prisoner  may  be  entitled  under  this  act,  and  on  the 
I    first  day  of  each  month  shall  announce  such  result  to  the  prisoners. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contractor  employing  convict  labor  shall  keep  a  similar 
record  of  the  conduct  of  all  prisoners  employed  by  them,  and  shall  submit 
the  same  for  inspection  to  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  at  the  end 
of  every  month,  who  shall  take  the  same  into  consideration  in  making  up 
their  decision. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  end  of  every  three  months  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors  shall  rei>ort  to  the  governor  of  this  State  the  names  of  all  prison- 
ers who  may  have  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  yriih  the 
amount  of  total  credits  to  the  date  of  such  report,  the  term  of  their 
ventenees,  the  date  of  imprisonment,  and  the  date  wh«i  their  service  would 
expire  by  limitation  of  sentence. 

Bbc.  5.  As  amended  March  7, 1868,  chapter  182.  The  governor  of  the 
State  is  hereby  authorized,  in  the  cases  so  reported  to  him  by  said  boards 
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wlMiMF9«r  ttetotel  MHoimt  of  eredite  so  earned  and  allowed  shall  amoimt 
t0  thirty  dmyi^y  to  dednet  maA  terms  of  credit  for  good  behavior  flrcm  the 
term  of  inqirffloiiiiieiit  fiir  whieh  aoeh  ooiiTiet  may  have  been  senteneed; 
and  at  the  espizatkn  of  the  term  fiir  whieh  each  eonviet  shftU  have  been 
flenteneedr  hem  the  niimb^of  days  so  allowed  and  credited,  may  order  the 
leieaee  of  aoeh  oonvlet  by  an  order  under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  warden 
of  the  prtaon,  in  aoeh  mode  and  fimn  aa  he  may  deem  proper,  and  with  or 
without  iiiistijilluu  to  <itiaBnshlp,  as  he  may  deem  advisable ;  Provided^ 
that  DO  part  of  or  pnsviaon  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  taken  or  con- 
atroed  aa  to  abridge  the  turn  of  imprisonment  of  any  convict,  except  upon 
the  tefBBB  and  cendftSona,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  herein ;  nor  shall 
the  pioviatoBs  of  tfaia  act  i^ply  to  any  convict  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
ftriiia. 

Skt.  6l  The  Tlnani  of  State  Piiaon  DirectcHs  are  hereby  anthoriaed  and 
tao  grant  and  esata  op  in  Ihvor  of  sach  prisoners  whom  they 
deen  worthy  ffar.  mefrttorjoos  eondoct,  industry  and  good  behavior, 
dminar  tlie  twelve  montiiB  prinr  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  credit  allowed 
and  aothonaed  by  section  <me  oi  this  act,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  to  be 
dedBefeed  tama  the  tenn  atHuajr  im^isonment. 

[SeetiaK  sx  waa  modiiled  by  the  act  of  March  80, 1868,  the  second  section 
of  whieh  reads :  ^^  This  act  iriiall  ap^y  to  all  persons  now  imprisoned  in  the 
priaoiD.  and  the  oonunntation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  computed 
Apiii  fimrth^  A.  D.  eighteen  hnndted  and  sixty-loar."  Approved 
Apnl4^iatt.I 

I^EVADA. 

SbOtOef  of  1865,  chapter  69. 

Sbctzdst  S.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  (of  State  Prison)  are  hereby 
amhoriaad  and  raqidrBd  to  grant  to  any  convict  confined  in  the  State  prison, 
who  :sh]ftU  weil  behave  himself,  and  wiio  shall  perform  regular  labor  during 
teood  £ift!altii«  dither  within  or  withont  the  State  prison  indosures,  a  credit 
of  tive  J^ys  for  each  mon^  of  such  regular  work  and  good  behavior ;  such 
civdit  to  be  computBd  in  Ihvor  oi  any  such  convict  as  a  conunutation  of 
^encentie,  and  t»  be  deducted  ficom  the  entire  term  of  penal  servitude  to 
which  :itti2h  convict  shall  have  been  sentenced ;  Provided,  that  said  rule  of 
ouaunatadLon  shati  be  so  applied  that  the  five  days  of  credit  thus  earned 
or  allowed  shall  be  Ihr&ijted  by  any  rtfnsal  to  labor,  breach  of  the  prison 
rttlea  or  ocher  nxiaeondnct,  aa  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  oommis- 
sionftcsv  viuring^  she  month  next  sneeeeding  that  in  which  such  credit  may 


S)h:.  S  provides  tfiat  the  Board  ci  Commissioners  shall  establish  a 
aiml<»  and  monthly  reemd  of  debita  and  eredits,  to  be  reported  on  occasion 
l»  tib»  pardoning  power  of  the  Statew 

Nsw  Jssssr. 

(%i9fkr  577.    A  wppleineiid  to  Ae  ^  Act  for  the  government  and 

regulation  of  the  Stale  PriaonJ^ 

Sbc^U  Be  a  etmeied  ty  the  Senate  cmd  OenercU  Aaeembfy  of  the  State  of 
^V«r  JTcffwy,  That  firom  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duly 
of  the  inspeclois  ci  the  State  prison  to  assign  to  the  clerk,  or  some  other 
officer  thereofi  the  keeping  of  a  correct,  impartial  daily  record  of  the  con- 
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duet  of  each  prisoner  and  of  his  labor,  whether  gatiB&ctory  or  otherwise ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  eee  that  the  said  reoord  is  regularly 
made  and  preserved  under  his  oare. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  U  encictedf  That  when  the  inspectors  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  said  record  is  properly  kept,  they  shall  direct  the  keeper,  for  every 
month  of  faithftil  performance  of  assigned  labor  by  any  convict  in  the  State 
prison,  to  remit  to  him  two  days  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced ; 
for  every  month  of  continuous  orderly  deportment  two  days ;  and  for  every 
month  of  manifest  effort  at  intellectual  improvement  and  self-control,  to  be 
certified  by  the  moral  instructor,  one  day ;  \Fravidedj  nevertheless,  that,  in 
any  month  in  which  a  convict  shall  have  merited  and  received  punish- 
ment, no  such  remission  of  sentence  shall  be  made ;  and,  in  case  of  any 
fiagrant  misconduct  by  any  prisoner,  it  shall  be  lawfUl  for  the  inspectors  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  time  previously  remitted  to  him  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  to  them  shall  seem  just.  * 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  keeper 
and  moral  instructor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspectors  to  remit  an  ad- 
ditional day  per. month  to  every  convict  who  for  twelve  months  preceding 
shall  have  merited  the  same  by  his  continuous  good  conduct  in  the  particu- 
lars above  mentioned,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  of  uninterrupted  good 
conduct,  progressively  to  increase  the  remission  one  day  per  month  for  that 
year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  if  any  person  who  has  partaken^of  the 
clemency  of  this  act  shall  be  again  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  his  said  sentence,  be  required  to  serve  out  the 
number  of  days  remitted  to  him  or  her  on  the  previous  term. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  sentences  of  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  made  by  any  court  of  this  State,  for  a  term  of  months  or  years,  shall 
be  construed  and  understood  to  be  made  under  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  supplement  to  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  State  prison,  approved  April  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  go  into  efiTect  immediately. 

Approved  April  2, 1869. 

Obegon. 

General  Laws  (1864)  chapter  41,  title  2.    "  The  behavior  qf  convicts 

in  the  penitentiary.^^ 

Section  19.  (Enacted)  That  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  shall  note  the 
conduct,  obedience  and  industry  of  each  and  every  convict  in  his  charge, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

SEa  20.  The  superintendent  shaU  keep  a  merit  book,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  the  name  of  each  convict,  and  the  date  of  his  or  her  entry  into  the 
penitentiary.  The  time  for  which  each  convict  is  sentenced  shall  be 
divided  into  periods  of  six  months  each,  or  a  fraction  thereof  for  the  last 
period,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  superintendent  shall  observe  and  inform 
himself  of  the  conduct  of  each  convict,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  such  conduct 
warrants  it,  he  shall  enter  in  the  merit  book  a  merit  mark  for  each  month 
of  such  periods  of  time,  or  so  many  thereof  as  such  convict  may  be 
entitled  to. 
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Bma,  2L.  Whenever  a  oonviot  shall  have  xeoeived  IbBr  xneiit  marks  in  aa^ 
period  of  six  months,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  czedit  of  one  day  apon  his 
time  for  each  of  such  marks,  not  exceeding  six.  When  suoh  merit  martu 
are  earned  a  second  time  during  any  suoh  period,  sudii  eonviet  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  lilce  credit  of  two  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks;  when 
such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  third  time  during  any  such  period,  m»A 
oonvict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  three  days  f<Hr  each  <rf  audi 
merit  marks ;  wlien  snch  merit  marks  are  earned  the  fourth  time  duriog 
any  such  period,  sueh  oonvict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  four  days 
Ibr  each  of  such  merit  marks ;  when  such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  fifth 
time  during  any  suoh  period,  such  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit 
of  five  days  for  each  of  suoh  merit  marks ;  and  when  such  merit  marks 
are  earned  during  any  other  such  period  thereafter,  such  convict  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  five  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks. 

8£C.  22.  No  time  shall  be  allowed  or  deducted  for  time  that  is  spent  by 
any  oonvict  in  hospital. 

8bc.  28.  Any  convict  or  convicts  attempting  to  escape,  or  escaping,  con- 
spiring to  escape,  or  willfully  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
prison,  shall  forfeit  all  allowances  of  time  tliat  shall  have  been  made  to 
him  or  her  up  to  that  time. 

8Ea  24.  The  superintendent  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  time  allowed 
to  each  convict,  and  if,  upon  the  approach  of  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
sentefice,  it  be  found  that  he  or  she  has  a  credit  of  at  least  two^thirds  of  the 
whole  time  that  the  law  would  grant,  if  his  or  her  conduct  had  been  perlect, 
he  shall  deduct  the  time  that  has  been  allowed  to  such  convict  from  tlie 
time  of  his  or  her  sentence,  and  during  the  twenty  days  preceding  tlie 
thirty  days  before  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  aft^  the 
deduction  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  he  shall  notify  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  the  fiiots  of  the  said  convict's  behavior  and  industry,  and 
the  governor  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  facts,  as  stated  by  the  superintends 
ent,  warrant,  grant  to  the  said  convict  a  remission  of  so  much  of  his 
sentence  as  he,  the  said  convict,  has  earned  by  his  obedience,  good  behavior 
and  industry. 

Sfic.  26.  If,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  any  person  that  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  is  reported  by  the  superintendent  to 
the  governor  to  have  earned  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  by  this  act, 
for  the  first  five  years  of  the  time  that  he  or  she  is  confined,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  allowed  by  this  act,  for  the  second  five  years  tiiat 
he  or  she  is  confined,  and  seven-eights  of  the  time  allowed  by  this  act, 
for  the  third  five  years  that  he  or  she  is  confined,  and  if  the  governor,  in 
his  opinion,  believes  the  &cts  so  reported  warrant,  he  may  grant  a  ftill 
pardon  to  said  oonvict. 

Sbc.  26  provides  for  the  payment  of  five  dollars  to  each  oonvict  on 
release. 

SEa27  provides  for  an  allowance  of  fifty  cents  for  eaeh  merit  mark,  from 
the  accumulations  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  taken  the  value  of  tools 
and  materials  destroyed  by  the  convict's  fiuilt.    October  SI,  1864. 

PSNK  8  Y  LVAHIA. 

BacmoM  1.  Be  t<  enacted  by  ihe  Senttie  and  Bbmae  of  Bepre9enUMH9eB  pf 
<Ae  GbmmofMMaAA  of  Ftaimit^hoanAa  m  QeneroX  Amembiff  mel,  tmd  4i  is 
hereby  enaded  by  ihe  authorify  of  the  9ame^  That  all  prisoners  who  have 
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been  or  shall  hereafter  be  eonvieCed  of  any  oflbnoe  af^alast  the  lawe  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conAned  in  any  State  prison  or  penitentiary  in 
ezecntion  of  the  Judgment  or  sentenoe  upon  such  oonvloiion,  who  so  oon- 
duet  themeelTea  that  no^ohargo  of  misooBdaet;  siiail  be  sustained  against 
them,  shall,  if  ItiegOTsmor  shall  so  direet,  have  a  dedluotton  of  one  month 
on  each  of  the  ftrst  two  years,  of  two  months  on  each  succeeding  year  to 
the  fifth  year,  and  of  three  months  on  each  following  year  to  the  tenth 
year,  and  of  four  months  on  each  remaining  year  of  the  term  of  their 
sentence,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  so  much  the  sooner,  upon 
the  certiflcate  of  Ihe  warden  or  priaoipal  keeper  of  such  i^rison  or  pradten- 
tiaiy,  with  ib»mpfnwl  of  the  boaid  of  injectors  of  the  same. 

Bhodb  Island. 

Section  1.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  shaB  keep  a  record  of  the 
conduct  of  each  convict,  and  for  each  month  that  a  convict  (except  con- 
victs under  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  lifo)  appeun  by  such  record  to 
have  observed  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison,  and  not 
to  have  been  subjected  to  punishment,  shall,  wi^  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  upon  the  recommendation  to  him  of  amiOo'l^  o^  th®  board  of 
inspectors,  be  deducted  ftmn  tho  term  or  terms  of  the  sentence  of  such 
convict,  the  same  number  of  days  that  there  are  years  in  the  said  term  of 
his  sentence :  Provided,  that>  where  the  sentence  is  for  a  longer  term  than 
five  yean,  only  five  days  shall  be  deducted  Ibr  one  month's  good  behavior ; 
taid^  provided  further,  that  for  every  day  a  convict  shall  be  shut  up  or  other- 
wise punished  for  bad  conduct  there  shall  be  deducted  one  day  from  the 
time  he  shall  have  gained  for  good  oonduot^ 

rSenate  No.  21.]  8) 
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Vra.  REPORTS  OP  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  ON 

COUNTY  JAILS. 

1.  Report  of  the  CowanxB  or  Moiuciomkbt  Couirrr. 

FoEDA,  FAmary  IS,  1870. 


Beii^.E.  a  Wvmb: 

Dkjlb  Sib — I  would  say  in  reply  to  your  request,  that  I  lurvtt 
TiBited  the  jail  in  this  place  every  Sabbath,  when  at  home,  and  have 
oecaaionally  also  preached  during  the  week.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
an  nnnsual  number  of  priscmers  has  marked  this  year  with  a  sad 
interest  I  have  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  in  my  prison  congrega* 
tion,  and  most  of  them  young  men  of  good  abilities  and  of  good 
families.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  preaching,  and  I  never 
have  anywhere  indications  of  more  interest.  The  result,  of  course^ 
I  must  leave  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest ;  but  I  feel  well  rewarded 
for  my  work  by  the  pleasure  and  avidity  with  which  my  ministra- 
tions are  received.  Respectfully  youis, 

W.  FROTHINQHAM. 

S.  RXPOBT  OF  TSB  CJOMMTrXKn  OF  NiAQABA  CoUSTT. 

LooKroBT,  N.  Y.,  February  17, 1870. 
Rsv.  Aim  DxAB  Sm — Your  note  of  the  18th  is  received ;  also,  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  report,  so  full  of  important  and  interesting 
matter,  for  which  we  return  you  our  sincere  thanks.  We  have  been 
unable  to  perform  as  much  labor  as  we  desired,  <m  account  of  a  severe 
and  leiq;thened  sickness  with  which  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  visited  imme- 
diately after  having  sent  in  our  last  report  to  the  Prison  Association* 
Fet  we  feel  as  deeply  interested  in  the  great  subject  as  ever,  and  are 
thankful  to  know  that  some  good  has  resulted  from  the  small  amount 
of  labor  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish* 

Visits  made  to  the  prison 18 

Bibles  donated. *  * * .      4 

Testaments  donated « 8 

Pages  of  tracts  distributed 700 

ReUgicHis  papers       ^        • A7 

Bible  lessons  committed  by  prisopers ......*  p .     24 

Greatest  number  of  prisoners  present  on  the  Sabbath.    2S 

Least  number. »;••••  ^  •:•*.....-••«  •      8 

A  number  have  signed  the  temperance  pledge.  Read  the  Serip- 
tures,  with  prayer  and  application  of  divine  truth,  at  the  cell  ot 
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each  prisoner  on  all  of  the  above-mentioned  Sabbaths.  We  an 
pleased  to  state  that  the  prisoners  have  nnifonnly  listened  to  our 
instractions  with  deep  attention,  and  have  treated  us  with  great 
respect.  8<>m0  of  thm  weaitjr  ftr  the  M^r*^  of  STrftbatH,  and  laTs 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the^  iostmetioiis  received.  We  haye 
pressed  upon  them  (if  conscious  of  gnilt)  to  make  a  free  and  M 
confession  of  their  crinei  as  being  the  flDbt  redeenmig.  stfep  on  the 
upward  road  to  virtue — clearing  their  own  minds,  softening  the 
hearts  of  their  judges,  and  saving  the  county  mnoh  eil^ense.  Ibaj 
haivte  tiade  confiastton  im  oout  firom  the  advied  given,  and  no  ob%  to 
(Nur  knowledge^  has-  evtar  regretted  it» 

As  we  have  a  siokilar  field  of  labor  in  the  west  in  piofpeetive,  m 
irould  reoemmend  to  saeeeed  us  as  locd  oommiltee  of  oonespond- 
enoe  of  Niagara  eonnlj  jail,  Miss  Jm  HotchkisB,  Deacon  S.  W.Bee^ 
John  Bowdon  and  Phdon  Ontwater,  aU  residents  in  Lodcporti 

Pmjing  for  the  eontiniianee  of  rieh  heavenly  bloerings  om  jov 
IMble  enterprise,  we  are,         Tonia  in  &Hh  and  hope,^ 

D.  a  A  J.K  MAXWELL 

8.  BxpoBT  ov  TEW  GbMwma  of  Wathb  OoMnr, 

Ltovs,  K  T.,  February  19, 1870. 
Sev.  E.  0.  WvM%y  D. D.: 

Having  already,  in  a  previous  comniunieation  during  past  year, 
expressed  my  views  <m'  sifreild  important  points  at  considerablo 
Ittiglii,  I  shall  not  need  totrcepaes  mndi  on  jponf  time  er  spaee  at 
l^resent  My  coUeagne^  Ker.  R.  Harrington,  ssid  mptUt  hmnhdi 
Ihe  mmal  Mrvioea  nearly  eveiy  Sunday,  ooeiaiMally  Tiahfaig  (bcai 
durii^  the  week.  Tliey  have  been  well  supplied  wHh  Kbks  and 
gM>d  reading  matter,  and  havv  seettied  to  i^pieeiate  fkmm  privilegea, 
in  the  mun,  aa  well  ae  other  people;  TheM  have  been  acwi^  fatsftanoei 
tf  privadon  in  clothing,  ele.,  w4iich  it  wna  noC  diAeirit  t»  gel  iiriieved 
by  CSiristiaB  benevolenee.  But  an  easential  AAel  esiata  in  the 
means  of  warming  the  jafl ;  and  aMhoogh  the  afaerfC  hm  bnogbt 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  board  of  aupetfiioi^  IImj  h«ve  neg- 
lected to  take  any  actioai  in  the  premises ;  ooneeqneally,  dm  ptisonen 
sometimes  aetnally  snftr  from  edd.  A  very  maiked  iacRise  of 
intaresl  in  our  servieea  and  exhortationa  haa  bee»  laaaifcif^fl  for 
aome  weeks,  whidi  aeema  owing  nol  so  much  to  any  iBeNaaad  efibrt 
or  fiddity  on  oor  part,  aa  to  an  eivhfeot  **  tidal  wanre^*  m»  to  q>eak, 
of  Bj^tnal  ininenee^  wUA  m  tuning  very  many  aevla  aD  about  u 
to  ponder  their  higher  and  eternal  intaresto 

With  cordial  esteem  and  alleetiott  in  Ohri*,  I  kasie  tk»  konerto 
ba,  yonr  ftiead  and  6o4abever,  L.  H.  SHERWOOD. 
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Tbe  coanl^  jftilyiSt  Zkga,!  regret  to  sa;^,  oontinaes  in  the  same 
insecure,  inconvenient  and  dilapidated  conmion  as  at  the last  ycar^ 
veport  iNo  jail  record  lutving  booi  kept^^e  number  of  iXHnmit- 
BteotB  h  .unknown. 

During  the  year  ^o  escapes  hare  oocnrred ;  two  prkoners  'have 
been  sent  to  tho  Auburn  filate  priaon,  an^  two  to  Bochestor  penK 
tontiaiy.  An  unrueaaUy  large  nun|ber  of  ^BOtieta  have  been  com- 
mttted  to  the  jail  on  criminal  ohaiges,  and  about  the  usual  number 
lor  druhkeunesB.  The  prison  building,  as  dcsorfbed  in  last  report,  is, 
as  I  am  informed,  ao  insecure  :that  no  expert  rogue  could  be  kept 
widiin  its  walls  over  night,  except  he  were  under  guard  or  in  irons. 
Our  county  supervisors  have  recently  authorixed  the  employment  of 
prisoners,  under  sentence,  on  thepublie«tiuets,  but  thus  far  they  have 
not  been  .emffloyed  except  in  washing  and  whitewashing  the  prison 
apartaaenta.  The  usual  weekly  visitation  of  the  prisoners  for  relig- 
ious instruction  has,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  persons 
having  chaxipe  of  that. service,  been  4br  sevevalimoBthB  discontinued. 
Theaexes  are  atiUiseparated.  only  by  a  wood  grating,  except  when  in 
their  cells.  The  English  Bible  is  kept  .within  the  prison^  and  tke^i^am- 
uant  pf  A  library  pf  religious  books  is  in  the,cbi^ge,Qf  i^p  jailor,  f^i 
the  use  of  any  desiring  to  use  it.  AU  the  MTangements  forji^atiugi 
washing  apd  ventilation  jsre  the  same  as  last  year.  Prison  diet 
ftbo^t  the  Mtme.  The  Young  Hen's  Christiw  Association  haa  cbargi^ 
of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  which  has,  I  n^rqt  to 
say,  been  neglected,  but  we  hope  isoon  ;to  jiet^ure  the  services  of 
reliable  persons  for  that  work. 

*  Yours  truly, 

^  Febbuaky  26, 18t0.  E.  V.  WABNEB. 

6.  Bepobt  of  thb  CoHMxrrBB  of  Okioda  Couhtt. 

'  EoMK,  N.  Y.,  February  16, 1870. 

*  JS&v.  Dr.  Winei  : 

^  Dbab  Sib —  I  have  visited  the  Borne  jail  during  the  past  year  on 

"^  the  Sabbath ;  have  conducted  religious  services,  distributed  papers 

^  and  periodicals,  and  contributed  in  whatever  way  I  could  to  the 

^-  instruction  of  the  prisoners.     A  majority  of  the  committals  are  for 

*  '  drunkenness,  and  other  crimes  resulting  from  it.    A  good  talk  on 
-  ^  temperance  is  about  as  effective  as  any  thing. 

S.  Q.  VISSCHEB. 


M4  AinrUAIi  BBP0B9  OF  tHn 

6.  BspQBit  0w  THS  Ooiocrrnn  of  SASA.tooA  Ootnrrr. 

BAUjnoVj  February  14, 1870. 
fiev.  E.  C.  Wines  J  2>.  2>.  / 

DsiJi  Sib — Yonr  fkvor  is  received.  The  frequent  opportonitiei 
of  conyenation  with  the  priflonera  in  onr  jail  hare  continiied  to  be 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  divine  tmth,  *^  that  the  heart  is  decoitfiil 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 

We  are  happy  to  sav  the  prisonerB  have  been  visited  mora 
frequently  than  formerly,  and  famished  with  reading  matter,  whidi 
has  always  been  received  with  thankfolness,  with  the  promise  that 
it  will  be  faithfully  pemsed  and  studied.  We  endeavor  to  do  them 
good^  with  the  hope  that  the  greut  day  will  reveal  some  fruit 
Aooept  onr  best  wishes  for  yonr  success  in  yonr  noble  enterprisei 

Yonrs  with  regard, 

TITUS  M.  MITCHELL, 

ChcArmanof  Committee. 

7.  BxFosr  OF  THS  OoMMrrrxB  of  Oswsgo  Oommr. 

OswBQO,  February  15, 1870. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib — Our  committee  sent  no  report  on  the  Osw^o  jail 
last  fall,  for  the  reason  that  every  thing  was  going  on  as  usual,  and 
there  was  nothing  new  to  state  to  the  Association. 

On  January  first  the  jail  changed  hands.    Under  the  new  sheriff 

we  shall  also  give  the  matter  our  attention,  and  report  in  due  time 

for  1870. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  0.  McWHORTER, 

far  the  Committee^ 

S&e.  K  C.  Winesj  Sec.  IT.  T.  Prison  Ass.  Albany. 
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DL  THE  CAPITALISTS  OF  CEIME.* 

Br 


'  The  contest  between  those  who  work  and  those  who  plunder  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  world  itself.  Nor  is  there  mnch  gronnd  to  hope 
for  its  speedy  termination.  We  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  society 
inay  not  have  made  a  mistake  in  its  mode  of  carrying  on  this  contest 
Has  it  not  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  habitual  criminality  is  a 
craft,  not  carried  on  by  isolated  individuals,  but  by  a  virtual  organ- 
ization, comprehending  various  grades  and  divisions  of  work,  and 
especially  requiring  the  combined  action  of  capital  and  labor  pre- 
cisely as  other  crafts  do,  and  like  them,  too,  being  wholly  dependent 
for  its  continued  existence  on  this  union  t  There  are  two  well 
defined  classes  enlisted  in  criminal  operations — the  capitalists  and 
the  operatives,  those  who  furnish  the  means  and  those  who  work 
the  machinery,  and  the  former  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  latter. 
There  are  four  classes  of  criminal  capitalists:  1.  The  owners  of 
houses  or  dens  affording  habitation  to  depredators  and  places  for 
their  congregation  and  enjoyment — domicils,  concert  and  drinking 
saloons,  dance-houses  and  houses  of  prostitution.  2.  The  receivers  or 
buyers  of  stolen  property.  3.  The  pawnbrokers,  who  lend  money 
upon  such  property.  4.  The  makers  of  burglarious  and  other  instru- 
ments used  in  criminal  operations.  It  is  the  practical  impunity  of 
these  capitalists  which  supports  the  breed  of  thieves,  burglars  and 
counterfeiters.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  man  possessed  of  some  capi- 
tal may,  with  absolute  impunity,  use  it  in  providing  homes  for  crim- 
inals, arranged,  if  so  he  pleases,  for  concealing  the  thieves  and  their 
plunder,  and  for  baMing  the  pursuit  of  the  police ;  or  such  a  person 
may,  with  equal  impunity,  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  burglars' 
and  thieves'  instruments,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
construction.  It  is  true  that,  as  regards  those  who  cash  the  stolen 
property,  either  by  purchase  or  by  loan — receivers  and  pawnkrokers 
— the  law  does  provide  for  their  punishment;  but  the  requirements 
as  to  evidence  are  such  as  to  make  detection  and  conviction,  in  ordi- 

*  This  paper  is  condensed  from  seyera]  eMhjB  upon  the  subject,  kindlj  Bent  to  tbe 
■eeretary  by  Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  of  London,  one  of  three  anrvivinfi^  brothers'  of  the 
celebmted  Sir  Rowland  Hill«  to  whom  the  world  it  Indebted  for  the  ehesp  pMag* 
system ;  a  iamiljr  distingoished  for  the  great  ability  of  its  members,  and  no  lees  so 
for  their  earnest  and  intelligent  devotion  to  works  of  philanthrophy,  paiticnlarly 
those  looking  to  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 


nary  caieS|  all  but  impoflBible.  In  New  York,  the  artidei  of  stolen 
property  daily  received  by  the  two  classeB  named  probably  amount  m 
Talue  to  thonsands  of  dollare ;  yet  the  conviction  of  a  reoeiver  is  so 
rare  that  theie  is seareely  one  lo  ten  thensand  offimees;  mA  the  con- 
viction of  a  pawnbroker  for  receiving  snch  property  in  pledge  we  have 
never  heard  of.  Compared  to  the  swarms  dt  operative  plnnderen, 
the  several  classes  of  criminal  capitalists  constitute  bat  a  small  body. 
Being  much  more  sensitive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  more  con- 
fined to  given  localities,  they  offer  by  fiur  the  fSurest  mark  for  snocesa- 
fill  criminal  legislation.  The  mere  ^^  laborer"  of  the  criminal  dasB, 
if  we  may  so  name  the  thief  and  the  buiglar,  has  neither  repatation 
to  hazard  nor  property  to  lose ;  he  can  hide  himself  or  run  away. 
Kot  sOy  however,  the  man  who  has  invested  his  capital  in  aid  of  the 
predatory  daas ;  he  cannot  conceal  himself ;  and  if  he  run  away,  he 
must  leave  his  house,  his  shop,  or  his  stock  behind  him.  These 
eriminal  capitalists  present  a  vital  and  exceedingly  vulnerable  part 
of  the  organization.  If  it  were  made  absolutely  unsafe  for  ownen 
of  property  to  afford  shelter  to  habitual  criminals — the  stem  rule 
^  Ko  house  room  to  the  dishonest "  being  rigidly  enforced — and  if  it 
were  also  made  absolutely  unsafe  either  to  purchase  stolen  property 
or  to  advance  money  upon  it,  the  class  that  now  lives  by  plunder 
would,  per  foree^  be  driven  either  to  honesty  or  starvation.  Some 
years  sgo,  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  England,  it  was  noticed 
that  while  household  property,  shop  goods,  valuables  carried  about 
the  person,  etc,  were  perfectly  secure  from  depredation,  the  thread 
and  silk  used  in  bombazine  and  carpet  weaving  were  constantly 
stolen.  Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  strange  anomaly!  Not, 
surely,  that  the  people  were  honest  for  one  thing,  and  dishonest  for 
another!  But  this  was  the  reason:  Kidderminster  was  not  huge 
enough  to  conceal  and  support  a  trader  in  stolen  goods  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  it  contained  many  small  weavers,  some  of  whom  had 
both  means  and  inclination  to  buy  the  stolen  silk  and  thread.  Cir- 
cumstances enabled  capital  and  labor — the  capital  of  the  small 
weaver  and  the  labor  of  the  thief — to  act  jointly  against  the  silk 
and  thread,  while  they  did  not  admit  of  such  joint  action  against 
other  kinds  of  property. 

There  is  a  world  of  instruction  in  all  this.  It  says  to  society : 
Strike  at  the  criminal  oapitalids  in  your  warfare  against  crime; 
make  the  cities  too  hot  to  hold  them ;  destroy  opportunity  in  the  large 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  small ;  and  then  evil  inclination  will  noiaiB 
dormant  and  undeveloped  in  the  former  no  less  than  in  Ae  latter; 
but  BO  long  as,  through  ignorance  or  fear,  you  'fidl  to  adopt  this 
method  of  attack,  you  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  an  army  of  wmtcb 
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en  to  cbeok  evil  incUiuitioii  as  it  ripens  into  crime ;  yonr  property 
will  be  erpofied  to  plunder  and  jonr  personB  to  injury ;  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  who  might  be  8aved|by  a  law  as  inexorable 
as  that  which  makes  the  Juagneticjaeedle  obijy  the  .loadstone  will  be 
doomed  to  grow  up  under  influences  which  will  compel  them  to 
become  the  criminal  army  of  the  future. 

We  offer  this  short  anmmary :  lo  igpoliation  of  property  as  we  see 
it  carried  on,  the  united  action  of  capital  and  labor  is  essential. 
Habitual  criminality  is  sustained  by  an  alliance  and  virtual  organ- 
ication  between  these  two  elements,  each  alike  indispensable  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  business.  The  capitalists — owners  of  dwellings, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  (whether  by  buying  them  or  lending  money 
upon  them),  the  keepers  of  flash  houses  for  the  entertainment  of 
criminals,  and  the  makers  of  thieves'  and  counterfeiters'  instruments 
—are  few;  while  the  operative  plunderers  are  many.  The  law 
strikes  at  the  many  operatives,  one  by  one ;  it  should  strike  at  the 
few  capitalists,  as  a  class.  It  should  direct  its  blows  against  the 
connection  between  capital  and  labor,  ordinarily  a  benficent  one,  but 
in  this  case  evil,  and  only  evil ;  nor  should  it  forbear  its  assaults  till 
it  has  wholly  broken  and  dissolved  that  conneotion.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  when  this  baleful  organisation  shall  be  pierced  in  a  vital 
part,  it  will  perish ;  that  when  the  comer-stone  of  the  leprous  fabric 
shall  be  removed,  the  building  will  inevitably  tumble  into  ruins. 

» 
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X.  HOW   ARE  CRIMINALS  MADE  t    CAN  THEIR 

NUMBER  BE  DIMINISHED! 

The  following  imaginary  history  of  a  yonng  criminal,  fiction  in 
form,  but  fact  in  reality,  is  condensed  from  ^'  Barclay's  Jayenila 
Delinqnency,"  as  given  in  the  appendix  to  Frederic  Hill's  work  on 
crime : 

He  is  bom  in  s  garret  or  oellsr,  ftom  whloh  both  light  and  sir  are  cbmUBj  «x- 
daded.  In  his  early  days  he  recetved  but  acantj  measure  of  a  mother's  loving  and 
fostering  care.  Soon  after  birth  he  was  carried  forth  into  the  streets  with  only  a 
slender  ooyering  of  rags,  exposed  to  the  damp,  chilly  blast,  that  his  shrill  cry  of 
angoish  might  the  better  wring  the  pittance  fhmi  the  pasMT-by,  a  ery  not  onfks- 
qnent^  made  the  more  agonising  by  the  application  of  hnman  agen^.  Ai  nigb^ 
when  the  absence  of  warmth  and  other  conditions  of  comfort  compels  the  cry  of 
suffering,  quietness  is  secured  by  administering  the  same  foul  draught  which  is 
preying  on  the  vital  forces,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  wretched  parents.  Thos 
are  combined,  in  most  unhappy  union,  in  the  ease  of  this  child  of  misfortOBe,  ths 
most  powerful  ingredients  that  can  poison  the  cup  of  happine«  and  nonzish  ths 
seeda  of  moral  and  physical  debility. 

As  soon  as  the  tiny  limbs  of  the  urchin  can  carry  his  stunted  body,  he  is  thrown 
out  of  his  filthy  den  into  the  street  to  lieeet  the  passengers  on  the  busy  thorongh- 
Isre  with  whining  appeals  for  charity.  If  he  returns  to  his  cellar  or  his  garret 
without  the  expected  prey,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  a  sound  beating,  intetspened  with 
oaths  and  curses,  is  his  only  welcome.  He  never  hears  the  nsme  of  Qod,  except  in 
impredation.  A  Bible  he  never  saw  in  the  house,  and  if  it  were  put  into  his  hands 
he  could  not  spell  out  its  simplest  texts.  The  Sabbath  he  knows  only  as  a  day 
when  the  shops  are  shut,  and  all  buuness  suspended  except  that  of  the  whisky 
shop.  The  church  bells  ring  out  their  solemn  peal ;  but  in  his  sphere  the  day  is 
noted  only  as  one  of  greater  idleness  and  sensuality  than  other  days.  He  was  never 
taught  to  pray ;  but  his  instruction  in  curses  has  been  most  abundant.  He  was 
never  taught  the  commandments  of  his  Qod ;  but  has  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
in  their  contraries,  both  by  example  and  precept  What  can  be  expected  from  aach 
a  cliiidhood,  from  such  a  culture  in  the  spilng-day  of  life?  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns?  As  we  sow  we  reap.  '* The  boy  is  father  of  the  man."  To  expect  that 
a  child,  trained  in  the  manner  described,  will  become  an  honest  and  uaeful  member 
of  society,  is  to  expect  little  less  than  a  miracle.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  grows 
up  a  delinquent,  an  Arab,  a  moral  pest  to  sll  sround;  yet  surely  more  sinned 
sgainst  than  sinning. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  our  dismal  biography.  The  boy,  sent  forth  to  beg,  dis- 
covers no  great  difference  between  that  and  stealing.  The  penny  wrung  from  the 
hand  of  the  passer-by — not  as  charity,  but  as  the  price  of  freedom  from  annoyance— 
seems  to  him  no  less  unwillingly  parted  with  than  that  which  is  filched  tnm  the 
pocket.  Anywhere  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  he  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  judicial  life  at  the  bar  of  a  police  court,  or  before  a  simple  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  mijesty  of  the  law  he  neither  nnderstsnds  nor  cares  fbr.  The  buttons 
sad  bat«Mis  of  the  policsmaa  excite  mnch  mors  both  of  his  sdmirstion  sad  awe  than 
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t1i6  mftglfltrmte  on  tbe  benolL  He  to  not  jet  leanied  in  JndSelil  phnmologj  or  pfo- 
eednre.  To  tbe  qiMitkm  "  Guiltj,  or  not  g;Mij  t "  be  lisps  ont,  "  I  don't  know ; "  or 
tbe  resdy  lie,  bis  esriiest  precept,  "  I  didn't  do  H ; "  or,  irltb  tbe  natnnd  disposition 
to  sbift  blame  on  otbers,  **  It  wss  bim  tbat  did  It/'  pointing  to  some  ngamoffin 
wbo,  on  tbls  occasion,  occupies  tbe  place  of  witness,  tbe  next  time  to  take  tbat  of 
tbe  prisoner.  Tbe  charge  to  Ibnnd  proved,  and  tbe  boy  Is  ccmsigned  to  inrtoon  for  n 
brief  period — too  brief  to  accompllsb  tbe  least  practical  good,  bat  qnite  long  enough 
to  break  tbe  spell  of  tbe  prison-boose,  and  strip  It  of  Its  terrors ;  long  enough  to 
indoctrinate  Um  In  all  tbe  vices  and  devices  of  tbe  professional  criminal ;  long 
enongb  to  fire  bto  joang  heart  with  tbe  bad  ambition  of  becoming  a  leader  and  a 
hero  in  assaults  upon  tbe  rights  and  property  of  bto  feUow  men. 

Tbe  short  term  of  his  novlttote  has  now  run  its  course.  He  goes  back  to  society 
with  the  bland  of  prison  Infiunjr  on  bis  brow.  He  returns  to  bto  wonted  haunts 
with  a  keener  appetite  for  vice.  8oon  be  to  again  detected  In  crime,  again  arraigned 
before  the  magistrate,  agdn  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  Thto  process  Is  repeated 
the  due  numbw  of  times,  and  the  jouth  has  become  what  is  known,  in  prison  phrsae, 
as  a  "  revolver,"  a  frequent  inmate  within  the  prison  walls.  Tbe  eustomarx  num^ 
ber  of  minor  convictions  being  completed,  the  subject  of  this  mournful  biographj 
takes  a  degree  in  stealing,  and  graduates  in  crime  with  bis  diploma  in  his  hand.  He 
to  transferred  from  the  bar  of  tbe  police  magistrate  to  the  higher  criminal  court, 
where  he  to  fkvored  bj  tbat  great  palladium  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty— trial  by 
Juij.  Never  jet  in  tbe  whole  course  of  bto  life  has  he  had  Justice  In  its  Ihirest 
form  —  protective  and  remedial— done  him ;  but  now  in  Its  retributive  and  penal 
form  it  to  admintotered  with  the  most  punctilious  formalitj.  The  charge  is  often  of 
a  theft  quite  paltrj  In  Its  pecunlarj  value — a  pair  of  old  shoes,  a  loaf  of  bread 
taken  under  the  sting  of  hunger,  or  a  few  pence  abstracted  from  tbe  fob  of  tbe  paa- 
MBffdr*  or  the  tUl  of  tbe  whidLj-sbop  from  which  he  has  been  in  the  long  pnwtioo 
of  convejing  the  poisoned  ingredients  of  bto  parents'  daily  debauch.  Tbe  proceed- 
ings are  conducted  with  as  much  parade  as  if  the  charge  were  homicide,  and 
the  criminal  one  grown  graj-  In  crime.  It  to  to  break  a  fl j  on  ibe  wheel.  The 
thunderer  hurls  bto  bolt  at  an  Insect  Tbe  parents  of  the  child  would  be  the 
more  fitting  occupants  of  the  dock.  The  ferule  of  tbe  school-master  would  ba 
more  Infiuentlal  of  good  than  the  maoe  of  Justice,  and  the  primer  and  catechtom 
fitter  authorities  than  the  ponderous  volumes  on  "Principles  and  Practice,'* 
whose  metapbjslcal  dtotinctlons  of  crime  are  gravely  quoted  agdnst  the  boy 
who  could  not  decipher  their  title  pages.  The  trial  results  In  eonvletlon ;  and 
now  a  long  Imprisonment  follows,  which,  had  It  been  imposed  at  the  first,  might, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  have  been  attended  with  saving  results.  Tbe  probability 
to  tbat,  under  our  present  system,  it  to  now  too  late,  the  habits  being  already  formed 
and  indurated. 

The  weary  months  roll  on  their  course,  tbe  day  of  freedom  draws  nIgh,  tbe  prison 
gate  to  throwtf  open,  and  the  flood-tide  of  temptation  ensnes.  But  no  leftige  to 
provided  for  the  liberated  prisoner,  no  adequate  agency  establtohed  to  secure  bim 
honest  employment.  Not  seldom  do  his  old  companions  In  guilt  count  tbe  day  of 
his  release.  Not  seldom  do  they  literally  watch  the  prison  gate  to  bail  their  com- 
rade on  bis  discharge.  Not  seldom  do  they  welcome  him  in  dissipation  and  riol, 
where  all  good  resolutions  are  ridiculed,  where  all  serioos  impressions  are  made  tba' 
tubject  of  Jest  and  mockery.  Ah  1  It  to  Just  at  this  point  thai  our  qrstems  of  im- 
prisonment break  down.  The  wonder  to,  not  that  so  many  return  to  criminal 
courses,  but  that  any  are  able  to  escape  the  entanglemento  that  beset  them  on  their 
liberation.  It  may  be  tbat  tbe  discharged  convict  has,  during  bto  InearoefatioB, 
learned  to  work  or  to  love  work ;  bat  oat  of  prtooB  no  opportnnlty  to  aflbrded  him 
to  apply  bto  industry  in  an  honest  way.  If  be  adca  ehari^,  he  to  told  to  work ;  if  ha 
asks  work,  he  to  told  there  to  none  for  such  at  he.    He  begins  to  think  tbat  soeiefy 


He  findi  Ikimielf  flhuaaied  it  »,iyK>r»l  lepor.  ConipeUcd  to.liye  im  idle  lifeyhe  bcighip 
to  Mhjan  Ihe  /day  and  to  oonrt  ()ie  i4f  ht  A  q;>irit  of  xeckleMiieHii,  dieoontent,  leTonge^ 
tekee  poMoaiton  of  liis  heart  And  now  he  and  aueh  as  he  are  rea4]r  on  vaj  tX 
aiyMJon  to.Biake.aa  oathnak  on  Ihe  petee  of  Modtt^,  90  that  thegr  wmj  obtain  hoo^ 
^  the  oonfnaion.  Thigr  can  .link  no  Jow^r,  and  enteitain  th0  h<9P«  ^ha;^  th^gr  maf 
•ecore  eome  nndeflned  adTantage  in  a  change. 

The  criminal  joath»  whoee  aad  hiatoiy  hut  heen  sketched  aho^e^  now  eonunita  a 
gcaver  olfeaoe.  Before,  it  was  a  mlsdenieanor  joonunitted  4adiTldaall7,  and  marked 
)gr  canning  rather  than  aiidadtj;  now,. it  is  done  in  omoert  with  othera  of  equal  ace 
and  criminality ;  often,  too,  with  aome  of  the  other  aex — .the  hvi  helpeia  of  man  Im 
•  Tirtoone  eonne,  the  heayieet  and  Barest  drsg  ia  a  downward  coaxae.  The  offtnoe 
|a  no  longer  the  simple  set  of  theft,  bat  the  bolder  one  of  house  breaking,  robbe^, 
homidde.  A  trial  follows  in  the  highest  criminal  judicatnre,  a  oonviction  ia  had, 
and  the,joath  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  who,  onder  better  anspiees*  might  haTe  been 
honored  lor  his  yirtnes  and  hiaase(hlness»  .finds  himself  within  Hndinphmi  mUMis 
prison  and  the  ooeapant  of  a  felon's  cell. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  qnestion — What  is  the  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  f  How  can  the  nnmber  of  such  histories  be 
diminished  I  The  first  step  toward  the  attainment  of  this  end  would 
be,  as  we  coneei^e,  the  enactment  and  honest  enforcement  of  a  law 
making  compulsory  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 
Parents  should  be  required  to  cause  their  children,  within  a  certain 
range  of  years,  to  attend  some  school,  either  public  or  private ;  or, 
if  they  desire  a  more  select  education  for  their  oflbpring,  they  should 
be  required  to  show  that  they  are  receiving,  during  the  l^al  age, 
the  necessary  instruction  at  home.  It  is  far  better  to  force  education 
upon  tlie  people  than  to  force  them  into  prisons  to  expiate  crimes  of 
which  ignorance  has  been  the  occasion. 

The  second  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  public  nniseriea 
for  children  from  two  to  six  or  eight  years  old,  of  pauper  and  crimi- 
nal parents.  We  already  have  an  example  of  this  dass  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  good  they  may  be  made  to  aooomplish,  in  the  nnrseriea 
on  RandalPs  Island.  Their  great  importance  and  value  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  whether 
good  or  evil,  are  the  most  lasting.  These  early  impressions  and 
habits  usually  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  the  wh<de  subse- 
quent life.  Accordingly,  it  is  fW>ra  the  class  cf  children  who  receive 
their  impressions  and  form  their  habits  in  the  streets,  from  the  age 
of  four  to  ten  years,  that  our  reformatories,  jails  and  State  prisons 
toe  recruited.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to 
society  of  InBtitutions  such  as  those  here  proposed  t  Should  not  ti^ 
tematic  measures  be  directed  by  legislators  as  well  as  philanthropists 
to  this  department  of  education  I  Here  the  serpent  may  be  crushed 
in  the  egg,  the  hydra  strangled  at  the  birth,  the  harvest  of 
hipped  in  its  first  sprouting. 
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Tht  iirdtaMai  tehodt,  wlMstfier  eHltod  bflStet  naiM  or  ndM  crtheTi 
ill  tbe  third  agency  to  be  eimifiojei  in  tkift-  prerentiye  work.  The 
childreti  of  parents  wko  nq^lect  their  ofbpiiiig,  either  beeaoae  thej* 
are  vicffoiia  or  indiflbraftt-^ebildraa  ^rko*  xMm  the  street^  prowl 
aboiff .  dodto  find  whavipetf,  wd  are  dmoet^  sure'  iii>  the  end  te>  laken]> 
crime  as  a  trade  —  should  be  gathered  into  iHstitHtknia  of  this  sotiv 
where  thej  would  receive  that  mental,  moral  and  industrial  trainingi 
which  their  own  homes  woold  never  afford  them,  and  from  which 
they  might  at  length  be  sent  ont  to  good  situations  in  the  oountiy 
or  elsewhere,  where  they  would  grow  into  virtuous  and  useful  citi- 
zens, adding  to,  instead  of  preying  upon,  the  productive  industry  of 
the  State.  A  few  schools  of  this  class — those  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  some  other  benevolent  organizations — have  been  estab- 
lished with  the  best  results.  But  the  number  is  not  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  society ;  they  should  be  greatly  multiplied. 

The  discipline  in  these  industrial  schools  should  be  strictly  of  the 
family  character.  All  the  arrangements  should  be  such  as  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  industry,  and  prepare  their  inmates  for  the  stations 
they  are  afterward  to  fill.  The  kitchen,  the  wash-tub,  the  sewing 
and  knitting  room,  the  workshop,  the  farm,  and,  above  all,  the  school- 
room, together  with  such  recreations  as  are  snitable  to  their  years, 
should  occupy  the  time  of  those  who  find  their  home  there ;  and 
this  home  should  be,  though  tidy  and  attractive,  of  the  plainest  charw 
acter,  partaking  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
department  of  families  in  moderate  circumstances.  Criminal  and 
vicious  habits  should  be  the  only  bar  to  reception,  and  children 
tainted  with  such  practices  should  in  no  case  be  permitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  destitute,  but  as  yet  unfallen,  street  children,  for 
whom  alone  the  industrial  school  is  designed.  Should  any  such  by 
mistake  be  ever  admitted,  they  should  be,  when  discovered,  at  once 
transferred  to  institutions  whose  distinctive  character  is  reformatoiy 
rather  than  preventive. 

The  fourth  and  last  agency,  in  this  work  of  diminishing  the  vol- 
ume of  criminality,  to  be  noticed  at  present,  is  the  juvenile  reforma- 
tory. These  already  exist  in  most  of  our  States,  and  New  York  is 
better  supplied  with  them  than  any  others,  except  Massachusetts, 
and  possibly  Pennsylvania.  But  in  all  the  States  the  system  needs 
a  large  extension,  and  in  all  there  are  modifications  —  for  the  state- 
ment of  which  space  is  at  present  wanting — by  which  its  organiza- 
tion might  be  improved  and  its  efficiency  increased. 

Let  the  several  classes  of  institutions  enumerated  above  be  suffi- 
ciently multiplied  and  placed  under  judicious  management  (a  union 
of  public  and  private  effort  would  best  secure  the  requisite  wisdom 
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and  eflSeieocyX  and  there  eaa  be  do  doubt  that  thovsaDdi  of  yoimg 
victims  of  parental  indifference,  select  and  vice  would  be  kept  from 
idle  and  vicious  habits,  and  from  the  ruin  they  bring  in  their  train ; 
the  most  prolific  fountain  of  crime  would  be  cut  0%  and  the  num- 
bers  confined  in  our  prisons  would  be  materially  diminished,  if  not 
brought  down  almost  to  aero. 
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XL  THE  SEEDS  OF  GRIMK 

Bt  twm  OoflMOominia  Bbobbtast. 


The  Bev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  chaplain  of  Pentonville  priaoDi  England, 
put  the  qneation,  ^^  What  was  Uie  first  canee  of  all  yoar  troubles  t  ^ 
to  several  hundreds  of  convicts  who  were  about  to  be  transported  to 
Australia,  with  the  assurance  that  their  answers  should  not  be  read 
until  they  had  left  the  country.  From  the  answers  he  received  he 
made  a  selection  of  one  hundred  because  of  their  greater  brevity 
and  definiteness,  which  he  published  in  his  admirable  work  entitled 
'*  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners.''  From  the  fact  that  these 
confessions  were  made  in  writing,  after  a  long  course  of  kind  and 
fidthful  religious  teaching,  they  are  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary 
credit  and  attention.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  nearer 
occasions  of  falling,  nor  the  proximate  causes  of  transgression,  that 
are  here  indicated ;  but  the  beginnings  of  evil,  the  latent  poison  first 
received  into  the;noral  system.  It  is  instructive  to  learn  from  the 
lips  of  convicts  themselves,  under  circumstances  which  forbid  the 
idea  of  deception,  to  what  early  infiuences  they  trace  their  evil 
eourMS.  Parents  may  draw  from  such  revelations  lessons  to  guide 
them  in  the  discipline  and  training  of  their  children,  and  many  a 
warning  voice  is  uttered  by  them  in  the  ear  of  youthful  passion  and 
inexperience. 

The  greater  part  of  these  hundred  criminals  trace  their  final 
plunge  into  crime  to  several  different  causes :  fifty-six  (together  with 
other  causes)  to  bad  company ;  thirty-nine  to  stubbornness  and  dis- 
obedience to  parents ;  thirty-eight  to  parental  indulgence  and  the 
want  of  due  restraint  by  parents  and  masters ;  thirty-two  to  forsak- 
ing Sunday  school,  neglect  of  ehnrch,  and  Sabbath-breaking ;  twenty- 
four  to  lewdness;  twenty  to  drink;  fourteen  to  theater-going; 
twelve  to  the  indulgence  of  a  roving  disposition ;  eleven  to  gambling ; 
the  same  number  to  petty  pilfering;  ten  to  a  feeble  will  and  a  self- 
indulgent  spirit ;  five  to  idleness ;  five  to  the  harshness  of  parents ; 
four  to  tyranny ;  three  to  lying  and  deception ;  two  each  to  novel- 
reading,  orphanage,  atheism,  jealousy,  poverty,  dishonesty  of  employ- 
ers, absence  of  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  being  turned  out  of  doors  by 
their  fathers ;  and  one  each  to  recklessness,  ignorance,  a  bad  wife, 
peddling,  and  ill-treatment  by  a  step-mother. 

But  we  will  let  some  of  these  convicts  tell  their  own  story.  The 
monitions  ccmveyed  by  their  fell  will  be  most  impressive,  when  given 
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in  their  own  words.  The  terrible  responBibility  for  crime  resting  on 
dishonest  shopkeepers,  and  the  perils  to  which  yontlis  are  exposed  in 
entering  on  a  bnsiness  career,  are  seen  in  the  following  narratiye  by 
one  of  the  convicts : 

I  can  Hifelj-  aaj  this,  that  I  never  lived  at  a  sltiiation  thai  did  not  try  to  got  aa 
much  for  an  article  as  thej  pooriblj  could ;  and  thej  would  never  loio  the  oppor> 
tmnitjr  of  taking  advantage  of  another  man's  ignonanoe ;  and  Xhrn^  never  weatr  to 
church,  thoogli  thejr  kept  large  ebopo  and  warelioases  most  of  tliem.  80  thnt  bj  me 
having  mush  bad  masten*  I  dtd  not  think  I  shoidd  be  doing  wrong  b^lbilowiBg 
thoae!  examples;  and  the  flist  temptatiaB  that,  yraente^  I  yieUed.  to  ift»  aad  mmt 
sm  dearly  aolforing:  for  It..  A  poos  wosun  went  into  %  d^perlftehoii,  and  asked  thn 
price  of  some  shawls.  Being  shown  some  marked  7s.  6d.,  she  said  she  would  like 
one  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  7s.  Sd.  one,  but  higher  in  price,  as  she  wanted  it  for 
Ike  winter.  The  7s.  0d.  shawl  Wna  taken  and  pat  into  a  parcel  of  diawle  pifeed(  14a 
id«  •'Ahl'^safB  the.poorwomnn,  «*£wffltiiketfaiftona,dt.  WhaSistiiaptiee'Oi 
H!"  Shopman:  "  14s. Sd."  8q  she  paid  14s.  Sd.  for  theshawl  that  ahe  was  ow» 
told  she  might  have  for  7s.  Sd.  It  was  no  mistake  of  the  shopman ;  for  he  knew 
her  heart  was  set  on  that  pattern,  and  so  took  her  in,  and  was  praised  by  the 
masDets  for  his  cleverness,  and  gtiim  t9&»d,  I  miglrt  meatlov  ssvetnl  othon ;  bat 
llila  will  show  yoa»  str,  tka  natma  of  my  tempiatirtns^  and  \mm  jrouv  aMAdnfMs 
Sin  led  into  sijk 

This  shop-  was  neither  more  nor  lees  than  a  manafteforj  of  erimi- 
nab.  Is  Tt  a  solitary  ease,  or  are  snch  cases  confined  to-  the  odier 
side  of  the  wator  t  Would  that  we  were  permitted  to  believe  it.  Ba^ 
no ;'  such  sto(res  and  such  practices  abonnd  in  Kew  Yorit,  and  Id  a& 
enr  korge  cities.  The  great  daj  alone  will  reveal  the  extent  to 
whieh  tbqf  contribute  ta  cormpt  onr  jonfli,  and  to  swell  the  vohiina 
ef  crime,  whieh  everj  daj  seems  to  be  growing  deeper  and  broader. 

No  less  than  thirty-eight  of  the  transported  convicts  whose  aoswon 
are  ghren  by  Mr.  Kingsmill  assign  parental  indolence  as  the  first 
eanse  ot  their  lapse  into  crime.  Two  extracts  are  given  in  iUaatra- 
tioe: 


left  witboiit  a  flither  when  at  the  age  of  Sts  Tnara  I  had  a 
Bkotker;  aeyerUvedonesofondof  acUldasmjaMithvwaaof  SM.  Iwmaalkiwsi 
saj  thing  she  ooBldget>  former  I  was  allowed  pockoMnener  to  do  aa  I  liked  with. 
I  went  to  school  when  I  thought  proper,  and  stajed  awaj  when  I  liked.  I  often 
went  to  plaj-honses.  When  quite  young  I  was  put  apprentloe  to  a  master  who  hnd 
n  graat  many  men.  And  I  often  went  to  bee^ho1»eB  wfth  them  on  fialnidiij  aigktn ; 
nadthemi  leanit  to  drink,  play  cards,  and  go  hoaie  aay  ttias  to  my  isnsf iw^s  heiiai 
I  was  let  in,  and  nothing  said  to  nm.  I  am  aony  to  saj  it  was  keeptag:  lata  hoass  at 
night,  going  to  plaj-houses  and  other  amusements,  and  diink,  and  so  on,  till  one 
sort  of  Tice  followed  another ;  and  isAm  /  gine  waff  toii,U  earns  an  ahvHffor  #n# 
itntifftt,  afuL  now  1  ho/96  fb>iftnd>  w  aait* 

The  other  testimony  is  in  these  words : 

I  do  not  mention  it  for  any*  reproach ;  but  my  parents  were  "too  kind  to  me,  letting 
me  have  mj  own  way  in  every  thing,  which  led  me  to  honor  my  fother  and 
leak    1  tndy  think  that  giring  up  going  to  0uday  eehodl  was  dio 
q| all mjtsoabk^ and  aoi  hafiag  a  love  fot  kom^thoagh  these  owildaal  baa 
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kinder.  I  think  the  greatett  happineH  I  ever  enjoyed  mm  when,  by  sleknefle  or 
other  eanae,  I  wae  kept  at.  home  In  the  evening,  and  reading  aloud  to  my  Ikther  and 
mother ;  but  I  was  easily  led  away  by  the  first  temptation. 

We  have  onnelves  conversed  witli  hundFeds  of  imprisoned  crimi* 
nals.  From  their  admissions  it  was  evident  that  the  number  was 
very  small  who  had  been  in  their  childhood  nnder  any  effectaal 
parental  controL  They  had  been  allowed  to  select  their  own  aseo- 
ciatesy  without  supervision  or  restraint.  Many  were  permitted  to  go 
to  school  or  not  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  range  the  streets  at  night 
until  such  hour  as  they  chose  to  return.  We  are  convinced  that 
parental  indulgence  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime ;  that 
back  of  intemperance,  back  of  Sabbath-breach,  theatre-going,  evil 
associations,  and  almost  all  the  other  proximate  causes  of  a  criminal 
life,  is  the  lack  of  that  wise,  firm,  steady  parental  restraint  which 
Solomon  so  strongly  enjoins,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  moral 
development  of  the  child. 

A  few  further  extracts  are  offered  from  the  answers  of  these 
transported  criminals.  They  will  be  found  to  possess  a  mournful 
interest,  and  may  serve  at  once  as  guides  to  parental  training,  and  as 
so  many  admonitory  voices  addressed  to  the  young,  bidding  them 
beware  of  the  very  beginnings  of  evil : 

1.  Bad  company,  drink  and  idleness. 

2.  Disobedience  to  parents,  and  from  that  to  Sabbath  breaking  and  gambling. 

8.  Staying  out  late  at  night  and  bad  company ;  not  taking  good  advice  and  dis- 
obedience to  parents ;  gaming  and  such  like  practices. 

4.  Disobedince  toward  both  my  heavenly  and  earthly  father. 

6.  A  passionate  desire  for  gambling,  intemperance,  and  a  desire  for  gay  society. 

6.  Bad  company,  card*playing,  the  ale-honse,  drunkenness  and  night  work  brought 
on  a  house-breaking  job. 

*l.  Profligate  companionship,  depraved  excitements,  contempt  of  the  Sabbath,  dis- 
obedience, extravagance,  obduracy  of  heart,  despising  all  warning  and  caution  from 
pious  friends  and  ministers,  beginning  with  small  stmis,  intending  to  replace  them — 
these  are  the  principal  causes ;  but  there  are  others  which  I  cannot  mention. 

8.  Disobedience  to  my  parents  and  profaning  the  Lord's  day ;  then  commencing 
with  little  things,  snch  as  a  few  plums  from  a  garden,  etc 

0.  The  first  cause  of  my  trouble  I  can  trace  back  to  a  disregard  of  the  Sabbath 
day ;  by  following  the  counsel  of  bad  youths  who  enticed  me  every  Sunday  to  come 
with  them  to  the  very  spot  where  the  prison  is  now  built,  instead  tf  attending  my 
obapel,  as  my  mother  thought  I  did. 

10.  I  trace  the  source  of  aU  my  misery,  fint,  to  disobeying  a  pious  parent,  and  nezt| 
to  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  from  thence  to  the  perpetration  of  worse 
crimes  (if  such  there  be),  which  soon  hurried  me  on  to  the  consummation  of  my  &te. 

11.  Frequenting  wicked  places  of  amusement,  and  not  taking  kind  friends'  advieet. 

12.  Breaking  the  Sabbath  day  and  keeping  company  with  thieves,  and  telling  my 
father  and  mother  I  did  not  care  for  them,  and  not  being  corrected  by  them  for  it. 

18.  Disobedience  to  parents,  sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess ;  this  led  to  Sabbath 
breaking  and  bad  company ;  the  consequences,  sir — theft,  hatred,  lying  and  every 
other  vice  followed,  and  now  I  am  undergoing  a  punishment  I  richly  deeervft. 
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14.  I  became  aenuitnted  with,  aome  jovng  fellowa  who  had  lesar^gaid  for  Bvadagr 
than  I  had  been  aocuatomed  to ;  by  degreea  I  went  once  Inatead  of  twice  to  chapel ; 
then  I  got  fond  of  theatres^  goin^  perhapa  once  or  twice  a  week ;  then  came  public 
houaes,  a  distaste  for  religion,  novel-reading,  Sunday  newspapers,  and  an  ardent 
deaire  to  see  what  ia  termed  "  Loodon  Ufe/'  that  ia^  aoenea  of  profligacj  and  vice. 

15.  Disobedience  to  paienta,  and  then  mastera;  Sabbaih  breaking  and  the  lore  of 
▼ain  company ;  theatres,  conoert8»  balls,  dances,  night-walking,  caid>play1ng  and 
pleasures  of  all  kinda. 

16.  Being  so  fond  of  the  play  and  the  singing-rooms,  and  the  bad  company  I  got 
acquainted  with  there. 

17.  Gaating  off  the  fear  of  God,  putting  Him  and  His  commandments  oat  of  my 
thoughts,  stifling  the  convictions  of  conscience,  self-dependence,  forsaking  home^ 
throwing  myself  in  the  way  of  committing  sin,  by  being  employed  in  an  unjust 
t^stem  of  transacting  business  for  the  sake  of  lucre—  these  formed  the  sonroes  of 
my  falL 

18.  I  was  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre ;  th&t  was  the  eanse  of  my  tioublea. 

19.  Running  away  from  my  mnster  and  Sabbath  breaking,  awmdating  with  had 
company,  and  giving  myself  to  lewdness. 

30.  I  disobeyed  my  Sunday-school  teacher's  advice,  and  then  I  broke  the  Sabbath 
day ;  that  was  the  first  cause  of  aU  my  troubles. 

81.  Breaking  the  Sabbath,  which  ia  a  breach  to  the  rest 

82.  There  can  be,  I  think,  but  one  answer,  however  large  a  number  may  be  aoked 
this  question  —  the  absence  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

23.  What  I  think  the  greatest  cause  of  all  my  trouble  was,  frequenting  theatres 
with  gay  companions,  and  ftom  that — which  I  humbly  beg  you  will  exoiae 
mentioning,  for  I  am  qoite  ashamed  to  look  back  to  it,  but  it  has  been  the  chief 
of  bringing  me  to  my  present  condition  —  to  houses  of  ill  fame ;  liquors  and 
and  swearing  I  always  did  detest,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  them  and  all  my  other 
vices  I  always  shall ;  mine  has  truly  been  a  miserable  beginning  of  life,  for  I  am 
only  nineteen  years  of  age ;  may  God  grant  that  it  may  have  a  happy  ending !  0 
Lord,  pardon  what  I  hnve  been,  amend  what  I  am,  and  let  thy  goodness  direct  whst 
IshaU  bel 

All  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  personal  knowledge 
of  priBonerB.  Of  the  hundreds  with  whom  we  have  oonversed, 
nearly  all,  by  their  own  confession,  had  formed  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing  very  early  in  life.  Not  one  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  steadUy 
reading  the  Bible.  Not  one  in  ton  had  attended  church  regularly 
since  childhood,  and  nine-tenths  had  been  Sabbath  breakers.  Less 
than  half  claimed  to  have  attended  Sunday  school  in  their  child- 
hood ;  and  of  those  who  professed  to  have  done  so,  few  could  remem- 
ber the  names  of  their  teachers  or  the  books  they  studied.  Scaioely 
one  claimed  to  be  a  total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquors,  while 
the  great  majority  acknowledged  themselves  intemperate.  Nearly 
sixty  per  cent  owned  that  they  were  addicted  to  licentious  practices, 
nearly  an  equal  proportion  that  they  were  tavern  haunters,  and 
twenty  per  cent  that  tiiey  were  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  gambling. 

What  a  lurid  light  do  facts  like  these  cast  upon  the  beginnings  of 
crime !  In  trumpet  tones  they  warn  the  young  of  their  danger  and 
the  old  of  their  duty. 
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Xn.  SHALL  CONVICTS  SHARE  IN  THEIR  EARN- 
INGS? 

Bt  TBI  COMKUSfOVaSKQ  BSQUTAnT. 

To  this  interrogatory  our  reply  ie  an  emphatic  yes.  We  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Massachnsetts  State  prison  in  the  autumn,  and  were 
gratified  to  find  that  warden  Haynes  is  strongly  of  the  same  opinion, 
as  the  following  passage  from  his  forthcoming  annual  report  attests : 

Again  I  am  led  to  inquire  if  iome  plan  cannot  be  adopted  wlieiebj  theae  men 
may  become  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  institution?  I^am  satiafied  that  if  n 
percentage  of  the  gains  could  be  divided  among  the  inmates,  as  a  reward  for  industxy 
and  good  behavior,  npon  the  same  principle  as  time  is  dedocted  from  their  sentences 
under  our  commutation  law,  we  should  be  taking  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  feeling  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  now  exists  among  them,  that  the 
State  is  making  a  profit  out  of  their  labor,  would  be  dispelled,  and  each  individual 
would  be  interested  in  our  prosperity.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  inculcate 
industry,  patience,  and  perseverance — virtues  which  would  exert  an  important 
influence  on  them  when  discharged. 

In  a  conversation  with  Chaplain  Carleton,  he  stated  that  in  visit- 
ing the  families  of  prisoners  he  often  encountered  harrowing  scenes. 
He  thought  that,  if  everybody  could  see  the  poverty  and  destitution 
which  it  was  his  lot  not  imfrequently  to  witness,  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  ask,  why  should  not  at  least  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of 
the  convicts  inure  to  the  benefit  of  their  suffering  families  !  Does 
it  not  strike  every  reflecting  mind  that  this  is  a  most  reasonable 
suggestion!  Does  it  not  accord  with  '^the  fitness  of  things'' 
that  a  man,  even  though  he  be  a  convict,  earning  several  dollars  a 
day,  should  somehow  bring  those  dollars,  or  a  portion  of  them,  into 
such  relation  to  his  family  as  to  keep  them  from  the  woes  of  want 
and  beggary  t  Take  this  case,  remarked  the  chaplain,  and  it  is  far 
from  being  an  imaginary  one.  Here  is  a  man,  say  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  mechanic,  a  good  workman  ;  but  having  one  serious  fault  — 
which  is,  that  once  in  three  or  four  months  he  will  get  intoxicated, 
and  remain  so  two  or  three  days.  At  one  of  these  periodical  times 
of  drunkenness  he  is  induced  by  evil  companions,  into  whose  bad 
company  he  has  fallen  by  his  evil  indulgence,  to  engage  in  a  scheme 
of  robbery,  and  is  caught,  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  State  prison 
for  three  years.  He  comes  here  chagrined,  vexed,  angry  with  him- 
self, cursing  the  day  he  yielded  to  temptation,  and  denouncing,  in 
no  measured  or  delicate  terras,  those  through  whose  instrumentality 
he  fell.    Here  he  is  bathed,  shaved,  housed,  clothed,  fed,  doctored, 
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nnned,  hears  preaching,  goes  to  ordinary  school  and  Sunday  sehool^ 
has  Bibles,  tracts,  and  religions  papers,  and  access  to  a  library  of  over 
eighteen  hundred  yolnmes,  from  which  he  may  take  a  book  three  times 
a  week.  Now  look  at  his  wife  and  two  children.  She  is  a  frail  and 
sickly  woman ;  can  do  but  little  hard  work,  and  soon  finds  herself 
destitate  of  wood,  coal,  flonr,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  She 
sees  her  children  growing  np  in  ignorance  and  vice,  because  their 
garments  are  worn  to  rags,  and  she  is  ashamed  to  send  them,  and 
ihey  are  ashamed  to  go,  to  either  day  school  or  Sunday  schooL  In 
this  case,  who  suflPers  t  The  guiltless  woman  and  innocent  children, 
or  the  guilty  husband  and  father!  Surely  he  has  darkened  their 
lives  and  brought  sorrow  and  deprivation  upon  them.  His  work  is 
worth  three  dollars  a  day ;  he  could  get  that  outside  for  what  he 
does  in  the  prison.  He  works  (say)  three  hundred  days  a  year  — 
that  is  nine  hundred  days  in  the  three  years.  At  three  dollars  a 
day  he  earns  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  Nine  hundred  of  this, 
a  dollar  a  day,  goes  to  the  prison,  the  rest  to  the  contractor  who  hires 
his  labor. 

Now  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair  and  honorable,  in  all  equity 
and  justice,  should  not  some  of  that  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars 
go  toward  the  support  of  that  poor  wife  and  children  f  Can  any  one 
look  at  the  matter  from  any  standpoint,  and  answer  this  question  in 
the  negative!  On  one  occasion  a  prisoner  said  to  the  chaplain: 
^^  My  father  was  killed  in  the  war,  and  I  hear  that  my  mother  is 
very  sick;  will  you  go  and  see  her!"  The  place  was  found  —  a 
wretehed  room  in  a  dilapidated  house.  There  was  no  mother  there, 
however  (she  had  died  a  few  days  before),  but  eight  fatherless  and 
motherless  children,  the  eldest  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngest  only  twenty  months,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them 
but  a  poor  woman  from  the  neighboring  room,  who  had  a  family  of 
her  own  to  attend  to*  These  forsaken  little  creatures  were  arranged 
in  a  row,  according  to  age ;  and,  as  they  stood  thus,  their  heads 
rising  in  regular  gradation,  they  formed  a  complete  hunmn  stair- 
case, and  a  sprightlier  or  prettier  set  of  children  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Now  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  earnings  of  an  older 
brother,  though  incarcerated  in  prison  (or,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
them),  should  be  devoted  to  keeping  such  a  group  of  orphans  from 
starvation  or  the  poor-house ! 

Many  of  the  men,  the  chaplain  said,  are  chafing  and  worrying  all 
through  confinement  on  account  of  the  troubles  and  privations  of 
their  connections  through  poverty.  In  speaking  about  a  pardon, 
something  like  this  is  often  said :  "  It  is  not  for  myself,  sir,  I  care. 
I  can  stand  the  life  here,  as  I  know  I  deserve  punishment.    Bat  I 
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have  an  aged  father,  an  invalid  mother,  a  Biddy,  heart-broken  wife 
or  motherless  children ;  and  it  is  what  they  suffer  that  makes  me  so 
anzions  to  get  out  that  I  may  help  them.^^  Is  it  not  jnst,  as  well  as 
humane,  that  the  afflicted  families  of  criminals  should  derive  some 
support  from  their  earnings  t 

In  nearly  if  not  quite  all  European  prisons,  the  convicts  are 
allowed  a  certain  portion  of  their  earnings  as  an  encouragement  to 
industry  and  good  conduct.  This  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Oermany,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
admirable  ^'  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  "  at  Moscow,  Bussia, 
under  Count  Sollohub,  the  prisoners  receive  at  first  one-third,  and  at 
a  later  period  of  their  imprisonment  two-thirds,  of  the  products  of 
their  labor.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  often  a  necessi^ 
of  restraining  their  eagerness  to  work,  never  of  urging  them  to  thii 
duty.  Every  man  is  taught  a  complete  trade,  and  the  number  of 
relapses  is  brought  down  nearly  to  zero.  In  France  convicts 
receive  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  earnings.  In  1866  the 
amount  of  the  product  of  labor  assigned  to  prisoners  was  two  and  a 
half  million  francs.  The  earnings  thus  allotted  to  the  prisoners  are 
divided  into  two  moieties  —  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  dis- 
posable peculvumy  serves  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  provisions^ 
the  relief  of  poor  relatives,  etc.,  etc. ;  the  other,  under  the  name  of 
reserved peouUttm^  is  intended  to  be  paid  on  liberation. 

Of  all  the  motives  that  act  on  man  there  is  none  stronger  than 
that  of  personal  interest.  The  prisoner,  borne  down  and  crushed, 
cannot  be  raised  by  any  stimulant  more  powerful  than  property. 
We  have  taken  one  most  important  step  in  prison  reform  by  allow- 
ing our  convicted  and  imprisoned  criminals  to  abridge  their  terms 
of  sentence  by  industry  and  obedience.  Let  us  now  take  another,  no 
less  important,  and  which  will  certainly  prove  no  less  beneficial,  by 
allowing  them  to  share  in  the  product  of  their  toil. 
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Xm.  PRISON  STATISTICS :  A  NATIONAL  PRISON 

BUREAU. 

Br  THM  OoKiMvosMaa  SsvaiTAsr. 

The  BCience  of  statisticB  is  still  in  its  infiBUicj  in  the  United  States ; 
and  what  is  true  in  general  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  statistics 
of  onr  penal  institutions.  This  department  of  scientific  investigation 
fs  too  little  appreciated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  too  much  n^Iected 
among  us.  The  laws  of  social  phenomena  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  accumulation  and  careful  analysis  and  generalization  of  facts. 
Betums  of  such  facts,  gathered  from  a  wide  field  of  obserration  and 
skillfully  digested,  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
real  efiTect  of  any  system  we  may  have  put  in  operation.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  the  facts ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
so  complex  a  subject  as  that  of  crime  and  criminal  administration 
Implies  a  mass  of  figures,  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  arranged 
and  tabulated  with  reference  to  some  definite  object  The  local  and 
^0  special  are  to  little  purpose  here ;  it  is  the  general  only  that  has 
value — that  is,  returns  so  numerous,  so  manifold  and  drawn  from 
so  wide  a  field  and  amid  such  diversified  circumstances  as  to  give 
significance  to  the  results.  It  is  such  returns  alone  that  will  yield 
inferences  of  practical  value.  We  want  to  get  at  an  average ;  and,  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  scope  enough  and  variety  enough, 
both  in  the  range  and  character  of  the  returns,  to  be  able  to  eliminate 
whatever  is  local  and  accidental.  Only  on  this  condition  can  our 
conclusion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  matter  be  sound 
and  safe.  Only  on  this  condition  shall  we  be  able  to  feel  that  onr 
inferences  rest,  not  upon  mere  incidents  of  the  phenomena,  which 
may  be  partial,  casual  and  immaterial,  but  on  the  phenomena  them- 
selves apart  from  variations  which  are  but  temporary  or  adventitiooa. 

We  wish  to  know,  for  example,  whether  the  stem  severity  of  the 
old  system  of  prison  discipline,  or  the  benign  pressure  of  the  new, 
is  the  more  e£Pective  in  repressing  crime.  How  are  we  to  determine 
this  question  f  Obviously  our  conclusion  will  have  little  force  unless 
our  facts  shall  have  been  collected  from  a  wide  territory  and  under 
the  greatest  diversity  of  conditions  and  incidents,  so  that  every 
phase  and  relation  of  the  phenomena  shall  have  been  included  in 
our  returns,  and  all  that  is  special  and  excq>tional  shall  have  been 
corrected,  and  a  result  reached,  not  nentraliaed  or  vitiated  by  ciioiim- 
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stftnees  ^vdiidi  bare  not  been  noted,  and  for  whicb  dne  allowance  has 
not  been  made  in  the  analyslB.  Bnt  the  xnateriak  fyt  a  generalisa- 
tion having  the  breadth  and  reliability  here  snppoBed  are  criminal 
Btatistics.  A  refbrmatorj  prison  in  one  place  and  nnder  one  Bet  of 
circamfltances  may  signally  sncceed,  and,  in  another  place  and  nnder 
other  circumstances,  as  signally  fail ;  yet  the  success  of  the  one  and 
tiie  failure  of  the  other  may  have  comparatiyely  little  value  as  an 
argument.  Both  the  triumph  and  the  defeat  may  have  been  the 
result,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  accidental  causes — as, 
for  example,  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  the  head  ^~  and 
they  will,  therefore,  afford  no  certain  ground  for  any  general  con* 
elusion.  But,  if  the  experiment  of  the  new  and  milder  discipline 
has  been  tried  in  a  score  of  different  places,  and  under  conditions 
widely  variant,  and  yet  has  everywhere  succeeded  in  securing  a 
larger  proporticm  of  rrformations  than  the  old  and  rigid  system,  such 
an  induction  will  afford  a  soHd  basis  for  our  inferences,  and  we  shall 
ftsel  that  we  stand  upon  a  rock  in  afBrming  that  kindness  is  more 
effective  than  severity  in  leading  criminals  back  to  virtue. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  onr  foots  are  gathered  from  narrow 
districts  and  confined  to  brief  periods  of  time,  our  generalisations 
will  be  unsafe  as  a  basis  of  argument ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  mere  accidents  of  the  experiment  may  not  have  determined  the 
character  of  the  result.  A  practice  founded  on  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  this  way,  though  scientific  in  form,  would  be  empirical  in  fact ; 
dogmatism  would  have  be^i  mistaken  for  induction.  Nor  can  we 
correct  the  falsity  of  such  reasoning  otherwise  than  by  returns 
which,  if  not  universal,  are  at  least  general ;  that  is,  broadly  com- 
prehensive both  of  space  and  time.  As  we  know  crime  to  be  occa^ 
sionally  local  and  epidemic,  so,  under  a  certain  conjunction  of 
circumstances,  may  reformations  be;  for  what  else  than  this  are 
those  mighty  revivals  of  religion  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
the  church  in  all  agest  Besults  may  be  secured  in  one  place  and  by 
one  agency  which  we  may  in  vain  seek  to  parallel  in  another  place 
and  by  a  diffarent  agency.  If,  therefore,  we  would  test  the  general 
or  average  results  of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline,  we  must  collect 
our  facts  from  all  quarters,  even  from  distant  States  and  nations. 
Betnms  from  one  or  two  localities  will  be  without  value ;  nay,  they 
may  even  prove  deceptive  and  misleading.  If  we  would  know  what 
a  curative  agency  can  accomplish  on  the  whole,  we  must  know  what 
it  is  effecting  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  rural  villages ;  what 
in  the  seaports,  and  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  interior ; 
and  what  in  the  coal-beds,  lime-kilns  and  gold  mines.  We  must 
leam  its  results,  not  in  selected  spots  and  under  special  circum- 
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Btanoesy  but  on  broad  regions  and  amid  conditions  endlessly  Yaried« 
The  essential,  inherent  power  of  oar  philanthropic  machinery  then 
comes  ont  and  makes  itself  manifest  'when  it  is  seen  in  conflict  with 
the  special  obstacles  which  it  has  to  enconnter  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent populations  of  a  country — agricultural|  commercial,  mannfactui- 
ing,  mining,  etc,  etc  The  result  of  its  struggle  with  all  opposing 
difficulties  and  forces  is  the  result  which  alone  is  of  any  worth  to  us. 
And  this  can  be  known  only  as  the  facts  are  gathered  from  all  these 
fields,  and  are  collated,  digested  and  reduced  to  tabulated  forma  on 
some  uniform  system,  or  at  least  in  a  way  that  will  admit  of  practi- 
cal comparison. 

We  want  such  statistics — full,  uniform,  and  collected  and  pub- 
lished with  regularity  from  all  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  our 
country.  Their  systematic  collection  and  publication  would  be  a 
great  step  in  advance.  What  do  the  American  people  know  about 
American  prisons }  Something  they  know  of  the  prisons  of  Charles- 
town,  Sing  Slug,  Auburn  and  Philadelphia ;  but  what  knowledge 
have  they  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  prison  discipline  in 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  other  members  of 
the  American  Union  I  How  many  know  the  principle  on  which 
conyiet  labor  is  conducted  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi ;  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  else  f  Yet  prison  discipline  is  a  mighty  social  and  pecit- 
niary  interest,  touching  profoundly  the  nation's  moral  well  being, 
and  involving  its  material  interests  to  the  extent  of  millions  upon 
millions  every  year.  Is  not  prison  discipline,  then,  a  subject  on 
which  the  people  everywhere  ought  to  feel  an  interest,  and  in  refers 
ence  to  which  they  need  information,  full,  systematic,  and  tmst- 
worthy  t  It  is  not  in  regard  to  a  prison  here,  a  reformatory  there,  or 
a  truant  home  somewhere  else,  that  they  require  to  be  informed,  but 
they  should  have  such  information  touching  all  the  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  all  the  States,  and  then  they  would  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  work  of  reforming  criminals  is  a  success  or 
whether  our  penitentiary  system  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure 

The  question  is,  how  shall  a  need  so  important  and  so  much  to  be 
desired  be  brought  about!  In  the  several  states  of  Europe — with 
strong  central  governments,  having  control  of  education,  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  other  great  social  interests — there  is  usually  a  minister 
of  justice,  who  supervises  the  whole  prison  system  of  the  country, 
and  collects,  collates,  arranges,  and  publishes  the  statistics  exacted  of 
the  various  institutions.  But  this  is  quite  impracticable  with  us.  A 
vast  variety  of  interests  which  come  under  tlie  control  of  the  central 
government  in  European  countries  are  relented  to  the  several  States 
in  the  American  Union.    This  is  the  case  with  our  pmial  institutioB8« 
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Their  govemment  and  administration  belong  to  the  States,  and  the 
general  govemment  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  is  no  coer- 
ciye  force  anywhere  that  can  give  unity  to  their  organization  and 
working.  Moral  forces  alone  can  accomplish  or  approximate  thiB 
result 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  end  may  be  approached, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  fully  attained.  The 
first  is  a  National  Prison  Discipline  Society.  Such  an  organization, 
with  active  committees  in  every  State,  might  and  no  doubt  would 
wield  a  vast  moral  power,  impressing  upon  the  prison  systems  of 
the  several  States  a  character  of  homogeneousness  and  unity,  and 
especially  securing  a  uniformity  in  prison  statistics,  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  a  Prison  Bureau,  established  and 
worked  by  the  national  govemment.  The  model  for  such  an  oigan- 
ization  we  have  in  the  bureau  of  education,  recently  established  by 
the  general  govemment.  Is  not  a  bureau  of  criminal  justice  equally 
desirable,  and,  within  the  scope  of  its  operation,  likely  to  prove 
equally  beneficial !  Among  the  functions  of  such  a  bureau  would 
be  to  devise  and  promulgate  the  best  formulas  for  prison  registers, 
the  best  method  of  recording  judicial  proceedings,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  statistical  information  on  legal  subjects,  the  best  modes 
of  tabulating  criminal  and  judicial  statistics,  and  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  collection  and  preparation  of  comprehensive,  scientific 
and  accurate  prison  returns.  A  prison  bureau,  like  that  here  sug- 
gested, would,  it  is  true,  cost  its  annual  thousands ;  but  it  would, 
indirectly,  beyond  a  peradventure,  save  to  the  nation  its  annual  mil- 
lions. Let  it  be  remembered  that  crime  is  the  foe  against  which  we 
war,  a  mischief  great  and  multiform ;  and  it  is  to  lead  the  battle  and 
to  suggest  the  best  modes  of  assault  that  this  bureau  is  needed.  The 
conflict  must  be  bold,  skillful,  sleepless,  and  with  weapons  of  love 
rather  than  of  vengeance.  So  assailed,  the  evil  will  yield  slowly, 
no  doubt,  but  surely  to  the  attack.  The  principle  of  all  true  and 
effective  prison  discipline,  certainly  of  all  that  is  meant  to  be  cnrar 
tive  as  weU  as  deterrent,  is  enunciated  in  one  terse  dietum  of  inspira- 
tion :  ^^  OVBBOOKE  EVIL  Wm  GOOD." 

[Senate  No.  21.]  40 
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XIV.  THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  PUBLIC  PUNISH- 
MENT. 

Bt  tmm  OoiiBiiiwiiuwi  Bmbkbamt, 

We  MBmBe  Aat  every  just  Bystem  of  prison  discipliiie  mmi  woik 
wit^  *  ntttnre  instead  of  against  it  If  we  would  improye  wen^ 
wiieth^  in  prison  or  aui  of  it,  we  mnst  not  ignore,  much  less  cnuh, 
fhose  great  principles  which  the  Creator  has  impreflsed  upon  our 
mental  snd  moral  constitntion.  The  principle  of  sociability,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  sonl,  one  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  human  progress.  Can  we  safialy  thrust  it  adde 
in  our  effort  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  fallen  f  Should  we  not  rather 
cherish,  idiile  at  the  same  time  we  direct  and  regulate,  those  inbon 
cravings  for  amdioration  which  almost  all  men  feel  in  some  degree^ 
and  which  are  often  the  strongest  in  those  who  are  otherwise  the 
most  debased  f  Under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  reason  and  rij^t 
principle,  the  prisoner  should  be  led  on  to  Ofder,  obedience  and 
exertion,  since  experience  shows  that,  under  mere  control  and 
coercion,  he  not  unfrequently  either  explodes  in  violence  or  k 
draped  down  till  hope  is  gone  and  manhood  extingnishei 
Do  any  of  our  prisons  fdlfill  this  end  t  The  separate  system  ia  the 
most  perfect  form  of  coercion  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Men  are 
utterly  helpless  in  its  grasp.  Of  necessity,  they  make  excellent 
prisoners  /  and  both  those  who  manage  and  those  who  view  them  in 
this  position,  if  they  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface,  are  enamored 
with  the  apparent  success  of  the  system.  But  surely  the  most  p^ 
feet  form  of  bondage  is  a  poor  preparation  for  liberty ;  nor  is  a  man 
likely  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  actual  life 
by  a  long  sequestration  from  its  arrangements  and  duties.  What  can 
be  the  real  worth  of  that  virtue  which  rests  only  on  a  basis  of  jAysi- 
cal  disability  to  do  wrong  f  The  silent  system  is  really  but  little 
different,  resting,  like  the  other  theory,  upon  the  principle  of  isola- ' 
tion  with  labor ;  only,  in  the  one  case,  the  isolation  is  effected  by  an 
absolute  bodily  separation,  and  the  labor  is  peribrmed  in  the  cell; 
in  the  other,  the  labor  is  done  in  common  workshops,  and  the  iaola- 
tion  is  of  a  moral  kind,  being  effected  by  the  enforcement  of  an 
absolute  silence.  While  there  is  a  sort  of  material  society,  there  is 
mental  solitude.  The  principle  of  sociability  has  no  more  play,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  theory  goes,  under  the  one  systom  than  under 
the  other. 
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Mndi  liflB  been  mid  of  the  demoralisftt&m  ramltiDg  fifom  the  aaso- 
«latk>n  of  priMmerB  together.  No  donbt,  if,  m  on  the  usaal  piinei- 
pies  of  manageineiity  only  thm  wont  fbelingB  are  called  out,  their 
adsoeiation  will  be  oonrupting.  But  if  their  bettw  impulseB  are 
tonight  into  play — and  Capt.  Jfaehonochie,  in  Norfolk  Island, 
Oouift  SoUohub,  in  the  house  of  correction  and  industry  in  Moscow, 
Montesinos,  at  Yalencia,  Obennaiery  at  Munich,  and  Sir  Walter 
Chrofton,  in  the  intennediate  prisons  of  Ireland,  have  shown  that  it 
is  quite  easy  to  do  thki  by  proper  combinations,  without  sacrificing 
«ny  portion  4^  reasonable  punishment — then  prisoners  will  be  found 
just  like  other  men.  They  are  bom  social  beings;  they  are  so 
fashioned  by  the  hand  and  purpose  of  their  Creator,  and,  as  Count 
SoUcbub  has  forcibly  said,  speaking  on  this  very  point,  men  have  no 
right  to  undertake  to  repeal  and  annul  the  laws  of  God.  It  is  in 
society,  not  in  seclusion  from  it,  in  the  society  of  their  equals,  not 
in  an  exclusive  coutact  with  their  superiors,  that  their  most  valuable 
qualities  will  be  called  out. 

In  dealing  with  prisoDers,  we  fall  into  a  variety  of  mistakes,  to 
which,  nevertheless,  professed  disciplinarians  are  zealously  wedded. 
We  draw  no  proper  distinction  between  moral  and  conventional 
o£Pences.  We  multiply  the  number  of  these  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  exaggerate  their  importance.  We  wear  out  the  spirits  and  blunt 
the  sentiment  of  obedience  and  submission  in  our  men  by  incessant 
demands  on  them  for  mere  frivolities.  We  sear  their  consciences  by 
familiarizing  them  in  this  way  with  petty  o£Pences.  We  allow  the 
higher  principles  of  human  nature  to  lie  dormant  in  our  prisoners ; 
we  make  no  appeal  but  to  instant  and  unconditional  submission ;  we 
give  no  charge  to  men  of  their  own  destiny.  Is  this  a  school  of 
virtue  ?  The  real  road  to  improvement  lies  through  self-help,  self- 
discipline,  a  manly  struggle  against  adversity,  a  conquest  over 
opposing  obstacles.  But  we  give  our  prisoners  no  opportunity  of 
fighting  this  battle,  no  chance  of  acquiring  energy  and  independence 
of  character. 

The  evident  defects  of  our  present  system  of  discipline  are  begin- 
ning to  arouse  attention,  and  men  are  looking  about  for  some  better 
way  to  manage  the  increasing  host  of  criminals  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  care  of  the  State.  The  inquiry  deserves  thought  whether 
it  will  not  be  best  to  abolish  the  peremptory  character  of  sentences ; 
in  other  words,  replace  time  sentences  by  reformation  sentences. 
We  might  adopt  a  system  which  should  place  the  fate  of  the 
prisoner  measurably  in  his  own  hands.  Punishment  might  put  him 
at  the  start  in  a  position  of  severe  adversity,  from  which  he  could 
emerge  only  by  long-sustained  effort  and  self-denial.    Under  such  a 
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Bjaitemj  wkely  and  vigoroualy  administered,  we  shonld  have  every 
thing  to  hope,  and  not  very  mnch  to  fear.  We  believe  that,  whife 
life  and  sanity  are  spared,  the  cases  are  comparatively  raie  in  which 
recovery  is  impossible,  when  properly  songht.  There  is  indefinite 
elasticity  in  the  hnman  mind,  if  its  fkenlties  are  pnt  into  healthftd 
action,  and  neither  diseased  by  maltreatment  nor  lodked  np  in  the 
torpor  of  a  living  grave.  Undne  severity  or  perpetnal  isolation  may 
intimidate  those  who  are  outside,  but  either  mnst,  even  in  its  best 
form,  injnre  the  su£Perer  himself.  And  that  morality  seems  to 
ns  more  than  donbtfnl  which  would  sacrifice  the  known  for  the 
unknown,  the  actual  patient  for  the  supposed  looker-on.  If  we  aedc 
well  and  wisely  the  rtfarm  of  our  criminals,  we  must  inflict  on  them 
all  the  suffering  really  needful  for  example ;  more  than  this  is  but 
wanton  cruelty. 
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XV.  THE  DUTY  OP  SOCIETY  TO  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS  — AN  IMPERIAL  COMMISSION  IN 
FRANCE  ON  THIS  QUESTION. 


Bt  na  CoBBUPOXDom  BaannAMr. 


Few  questions  are  more  important,  few  have  a  closer  relation  to 
the  repression  of  crime  and  the  diminution,  if  not  the  extinction,  of 
the  criminal  class,  than  that  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  as  a 
theme  for  consideration  and  discussion.  The  world  is  awakening,  and 
the  students  of  penitentiary  science  are  everywhere  bending  their 
thoughts,  to  this  great  fact.  No  more  signal,  no  more  certain  proof 
of  this  can  be  given  than  the  creation,  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  a  commission  of  twenty-one  citizens,  charged  with  the 
grave  duty  of  studying  this  question,  and  reporting  a  measure  for 
the  adoption  of  the  government.  The  movement  appears  to  have 
originated  in  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  at  once  able  and  comprehen- 
sive, made  by  the  then  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  de  Forcade,  under 
date  of  October  6, 1869,  suggesting  the  creation  of  such  a  commis- 
sion by  his  majesty.  The  proposition  was  favorably  regarded  and 
promptly  acted  upon  by  the  promulgation  of  an  imperial  decree 
constituting  the  commission.  In  February  of  the  present  year,  a 
letter  was  received  by  Dr.  lieber,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  this 
association,  from  M.  Demetz,  Director  of  Mettray,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  disposition  made 
of  liberated  prisoners,  adult  and  juvenile,  in  this  country.  This 
letter  was  handed  by  Dr.  Lieber  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  make  the  desired  response.  That  he 
might  be  able  to  do  so,  with  some  degree  of  fulness,  as  well  as  accu- 
racy, he  prepared  a  short  circular  letter  of  inquiry,  and  addressed  it 
to  fifty  or  more  gentlemen,  conversant  with  the  subject,  in  different 
•  parts  of  the  country.  Twenty-five  replies  were  received  firom  per- 
sons to  whom  the  circular  was  sent,  to  all  of  whom  cordial  thuiks 
are  hereby  given  for  the  courtesy.  From  these  and  other  sources  a 
response  has  been  made  and  forwarded  to  M.  Demetz  for  such  use 
as  he  may  think  proper  to  make  of  it. 

The  five  papers  referred  to  are  appended  —  three  of  them  in  the 
form  of  translations,  viz. :  the  report  of  M.  de  Forcade,  the  imperial 
decree  and  the  letter  of  M.  Demetz. 
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1.  Bepobt  of  M.  ds  Foboads. 
Sirs  : — ^For  many  years  questions  relating  to  prison  discipline  have 


oeenpied  die  attention  of  gtatesmeny  and  have  be^i  the  object  of 
oarefnl  examination  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  At  different 
times  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce,  after  the  example  of 
other  states,  changes  of  system  which  substituted  the  cellnlarr^me, 
more  or  less  softened,  for  imprisonment  in  aseooiation.  These  efforts 
have  been  made  only  to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  grave  administra- 
tive or  financial  difficulties. 

But,  besides  the  radical  reforms  which  modified  profoundly  die 
organization  of  the  penitentiaries,  the  administration  has  sought, 
unceasingly,  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  the  existing  Bystem 
would  permit.  A  number  of  prisons  have  been  rebuilt ;  tbe  rest 
have  been  improved  on  a  well  considered  plan ;  a  more  rigid  sjBtem 
has  been  introduced  into  the  accounts;  special  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisoners;  in  shorty 
methods  maturely  studied  and  consistently  applied  have  permitted 
the  realization  of  important  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
service.  Under  the  infiuence  of  these  measures,  the  death-rate  has 
diminished;  industrial  labor  has  become  general,  and  has  yielded 
higher  profits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  strengthening  the  dis- 
cipline and  at  the  same  time  suppressing  all  useless  rigor,  a  marked 
improvement  has  been  secured  in  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the 
convicts. 

Moreover,  the  administration,  which  would  have  accomplished  but 
a  small  part  of  its  task  if  it  had  occupied  itself  solely  with  material 
cares,  labored  to  develop  in  the  prisons  moral  education  and  elemen- 
tary instruction.  With  a  view  to  remedy  the  gravest  disadvantages 
of  association,  it  has  established  in  the  central  prisons  wards  for  pe- 
venting  contamination  and  promoting  reformation,  in  which  are 
placed  convicts  in  whom  may  be  entertained  the  hope  of  awakening 
the  sentiment  of  honor  and  virtue.  Thus  are  they  removed  frooi 
the  contact  of  convicts  hardened  by  an  incorrigible  depravity,  wldle. 
at  the  same  time,  both  are  subjected  to  a  discipline  identi<^  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  to  the  end  that  the  principle  of  the  eqnaiitr 
of  ptraishment  may  be  rigidly  maintained. 

But  despite  these  ameliorations,  there  remains  a  difficult  proUcK 
which  the  administration  cannot  neglect,  although  unable  to  resohe 
it  by  its  own  forces  alone ;  I  refer  to  the  patronage  or  aid  of  int 
viduals  on  their  discharge  from  a  penitentiary ;  a  patronage  preeedsd 
or  accompanied  by  measures  adapted  to  facilitate  the  perilons 
tion  from  imprisonment  to  freedom. 
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It  iSj  aboTe  all,  in  regard  to  juvenile  prifloneiB  that  the  adminia- 
tration  has  thia  duty  to  f olfilL  Neglected  alznoat  alwaya,  abandoned 
fireqnently,  corrupted  aometimeB  by  their  own  family,  given  up  with- 
out reatraint  from  infancy  to  iir^^ar  inclinationB,  they  nearly  all 
find,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  house  of  correction,  which  opens  its 
doors  to  receive  them,  moral  and  religious  education.  The  greater 
part  receive  it  readily  and  with  profit;  and  when  they  re-enter  into 
society,  after  a  punishment  on  which  the  paternal  foresight  of  the 
law  has  impressed  the  character  of  a  salutary  correction,  and  not 
that  of  a  corrupting  incarceration,  very  many  do  re-enter  therein 
transformed,  r^enerated,  and  able  to  conquer  an  honorable  position. 

But  often,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  law  opens  for  them  an 
avenue  to  honest  labor,  public  opinion  shuts  them  out  from  it.  At 
the  moment  when  the  past  seems  atoned  for,  it  presses  upon  them 
with  all  its  weight.  The  place  of  their  birth  repels  them ;  the  place 
whither  they  go  to  settle  suspects  them ;  they  see  the  workshops 
closed  against  them ;  and  they  seem  fated  to  relapse  into  disorder 
and  vice,  if  some  succoring  hand  is  not  stretched  out  io  introduce 
them  into  the  community,  by  giving  to  the  discharged  prisoner  him- 
self an  attestation  which  lifts  him  up  again,  and  to  his  employer 
guarantees  which  he  has  the  right  to  demand. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  this  intervention  be  prudent,  dis- 
creet, and  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  must  watch  over 
the  liberated  youth  without  compromising  him.  It  must  guard 
against  showing  to  all,  by  its  veiy  solicitude,  a  painful  situation, 
which  should  be  known  only  to  a  few.  This  is  a  task  which  requires 
the  most  delicate  tact  of  private  charity. 

It  would  be  impossible,  sire,  to  treat  this  subject,  without  recalling 
to  the  attention  of  your  majesty  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
the  Patronage  Society  of  the  Seine  for  Juvenile  Discharged  Prison- 
ers, founded  by  the  venerable  M.  Berenger  de  la  Drdme.  This 
institution,  which  now  counts  thirty-five  years  of  existence,  had 
advanced  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature.  Thanks  to 
persevering  efforts,  it  has  brought  down,  for  its  beneficiaries,  to 
between  five  and  seven  per  cent,  the  nmnber  of  relapses  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  labors,  rose  to  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  The 
society  of  Paris  appears  destined  to  become  a  centre,  to  which  shall 
be  attached  similar  institutions  created  in  the  departments. 

Many  private  reformatories  {colonies),  in  like  manner,  extend  aid 
to  their  inmates  on  their  discharge  {sorU  occupiea  du  patronage).  In 
the  forefront  must  be  cited  that  of  Mettray.  At  Mettray,  as  at 
Paris,  aid  is  not  given  in  exceptional  cases  merely ;  it  is  organized 
into  a  system.    It  accompanies  the  liberated  youUi  on  his  entrance 
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ment  of  the  moet  competent  administrators,  magistrates  and  pnb^ 
licists,  and  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  directors  of  public  cft 
private  reformatories. 

A  special  commission  should  be  instituted  to  this  end ;  it  should 
be  instructed  to  determine  and  to  study  all  the  questions  belonging 
to  the  oi^anization  of  patronage ;  and  it  should  be  authorized  to 
receive  all  the  oral  declarations  from  which  it  might  hope  to  draw 
useful  instructions.  It  would  have  to  examine,  especially,  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

Liberated  Juveniles. 

What  should  be  the  basis  of  the  public  administration  prescribed 
by  article  21  of  the  law  of  the  5th  August,  1850 } 

Ought  the  patronage  of  liberated  juvenile  prisoners  to  be  organ- 
ized exclusively  by  the  administration  } 

Ought  the  administration,  on  the  contrary,  to  limit  itself  to  supa> 
vising  and  seconding  the  action  of  the  directors  of  private  reforma- 
tories and  patronage  societies ! 

In  this  last  case,  what  should  be  the  nature  and  ext^it  of  the 
intervention  ? 

What  measures  might  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  patronage  of  young 
prisoners  on  their  discharge  from  the  reformatories  by  the  directors 
of  those  establishments  { 

Oould  these  measures  be  applied  to  both  public  and  private  reform- 
atories? 

What  obligations  should  be  imposed,  with  a  view  to  patronage,  on 
the  directors  of  private  establishments} 

What  measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  formation  and 
favor  the  development  of  patronage  societies  { 

Might  not  the  supervisory  conmiission  instituted  at  each  juvenile 
reformatory,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  usefully  discharge  the  office  of  a 
patronage  society } 

What  means  might  be  employed  to  form  such  a  connection  between 
the  societies  already  existing,  and  those  that  may  hereafter  be  formed, 
as  that  said  societies  shall  render  to  each  other  a  mutual  co-operation  I 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  form  asylums  and  images  in  connection 
with  the  reformatories } 

What  should  be  their  oi^anization  ? 

What  legal  rights  should  be  conferred  on  the  administratioii 
(without  infringing  the  rights  of  families),  whether  as  regards  the 
young  prisoners  who  might  wish  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
action  of  patronage,  or  even,  in  certain  cases,  as  regards  families 
themselves  I 
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BefiideB  the  question  of  patronage,  has  the  experience  gained  since 
fhe  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  7th  Angnst,  1860,  shown  that  there 
is  occasion  to  modify  any  of  the  requirements  of  that  law,  or  to 
introduce  therein  any  new  prescriptions  1 

ZHeriUed  AduUs. 

What  measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  re-entrance  of  dis- 
charged convicts  into  society  } 

Is  any  difference  to  be  made,  in  this  respect,  between  the  different 
classes  of  discharged  prisoners ;  those  condemned  to  the  galleys,  to 
separate  imprisonment,  and  to  correctional  discipline  t 

K  the  supervisory  commissions  of  the  departmental  prisons  should 
be  employed  in  this  work,  how  ought  they  to  be  organized  { 

Would  it  be  necessary  to  found  asylums  specially  designed  for  the 
reception  of  discharged  prisoners,  or  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
establishments  of  this  kind? 

What  should  be  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  these  asylums  ? 
Would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  certain  cases,  to  assign  them  as  a  place 
of  residence  to  convicts,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  police? 

By  what  means  should  the  expenses  of  patronage  be  provided? 

Is  the  supervision  of  the  police,  as  organized  by  the  decree  of  the 
8th  of  December,  1851,  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  action  of 
patronage?  Would  some  change  have  to  be  introduced  into  our 
legislation  in  this  r^ard  ? 

Would  the  effect  of  patronage  be  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  analogous  to  the  system  of  preparatory  liberations  ? 

As  the  investigation  of  these  several  questions  may  lead  to  a 
modification,  on  certain  points,  of  our  penal  legislation,  and,  as  the 
action  of  the  administration  is,  besides,  closely  allied  to  the  judiciary, 
authorities  in  all  that  concerns  juvenile  prisoners  and  adult  convicts, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  in  conjunction  with  the  keeper  of  the- 
seals,  to  propose  the  institution  of  a  special 'commission,  and  the 
designation  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  called  to  participate  in  it. 
If  your  majesty,  sire,  deigned  to  approve  the  several  propositions 
which  I  have  the  honor,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  coUeague,  to 
submit  to  you,  I  would  pray  you  to  clothe  with  your  sanction  the 
project  of  the  subjoined  decree. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  sire,  the  very  humble  and  very  obe- 
dient servant  and  faithful  subject  of  your  majesty, 

The  MinUter  qf  the  IfU&riar, 

DE  FOROADE. 

Pabis,  Oct.  6, 1869. 
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Madtme  Leehavalier,  uuipectreiB-geiieral  of  female  pziflons  and 
rafbnnatorieB ; 

M.  Mettetal,  division  chief  in  the  prefeotnre  of  police ; 

M.  Sayoje,  chief  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Ministry  of  the  interior ; 

M.  Bonmat,  member  of  the  Aid  Bocietj  of  the  Seine  for  liberated 
juveniles ; 

M.  de  Lamarque,  chief  of  bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  the  interior, 
will  discharge  the  functions  of  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Abt.  3. 

Our  Minister  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree. 
Done  at  the  palace  of  Saint-Oloud^  the  6th  October,  1869. 

NAPOLEON. 
By  the  Emperor : 
Minister  of  StaU  m  the  department 
qf  the  interior^ 

DE  POBOADE.* 

8.  LEirBB  OF  M.  DsHSTZ  TO  Db.  Ldbbxb. 

Pabis,  29<&  Jawwmi^  1870. 
SmAND  moHLT  HOKOBSD  Gollsaottk: 

The  French  government  has  just  named  a  Commission,  charged 
with  organizing  an  agency  of  relief  and  assistance  in  behalf  of  liber- 
ated criminals,  both  juvenile  and  adult.  To  take  these  unfortunates, 
on  their  discharge  from  the  penitentiary  establishments  in  which 
they  have  undergone  their  punishment,  to  watch  over  them,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  work,  to  restore  to  them  their  self-respect,  to  ameliorate 
their  material  and  moral  condition,  to  the  end  that  society  may  be 
henceforth  secure  from  their  assaults,  by  inducing  them  at  least  to 
live  an  honest  life — such  is  the  end  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  itself. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  his  report,  of  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  copy,  proposes  a  series  of  questions  which,  if 
studied  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  seem  to  me  of  a  nature  to 
frirnish  all  the  elements  necessary  to  a  realization  of  this  generous 
idea. 

Having  been  invited  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  I 
desire  to  be  able  to  support  my  opinion  by  facts,  and  to  fortify  myself 
with  the  authority  of  experiments,  in  this  department,  which  may 

*  The  foregoing  i«  an  exact  tranalation  of  the  original,  witli  oapitals,  italics  and 
anangement  of  paragtapha  xetained. 
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have  been  tried  elsewhere.  If,  therefore,  there  exist  in  your  coimtry 
any  similar  institution,  I  would  venture  to  request  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it,  even  in  its  minu- 
test details.  I  should  therein  find,  without  doubt,  ivaluable  aid  in 
resolving  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  at  every  step,  when 
we  pass  from  theory  to  practice.  Permit  me  to  make  you  acquamted 
with  the  state  of  the  question  among  us  at  the  present  time. 

Two  systems  are  before  us — isolated  homes  and  asylxuns. 

The  first  offers  grave  obstacles  on  account  of  the  apprehensions 
inspired  in  the  breast  of  private  citizens  by  this  class  of  persons; 
and  here  I  speak  from  an  experience  personal  to  myself.  At  the 
time  when  I  exercised,  in  Paris,  the  functions  of  a  magistrate,  I 
regarded  it  as  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  endeavor  to  aid  prison- 
ers who  had  been  acquitted.  I  sought  places  for  them,  but  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  such  efforts.  And  yet 
the  question  then  related  only  to  persons  who  had  been  victims  of 
the  mistakes  of  justice.  How  will  it  be  when  we  propose  to  secnie 
situations  for  liberated  convicts  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
creation,  at  different  points,  of  a  certain  number  of  asylums,  in  which 
individuals  might  be  received  ?  Yet  that  system  also  appears  diffi- 
cult of  application.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  in  an  agglomeration 
of  such  elements,  some  natures,  of  an  invincible  perversity,  wonld 
take  advantage  of  the  solace  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  bring  to  their 
misery,  to  enter  into  new  conspiracies  against  society?  Besides, 
what  means  could  be  employed  to  maintain  order  among  persons 
over  whom  no  legal  authority  is  any  longer  possessed  f  And,  mean- 
while, a  rigid  discipline  is  indispensable ;  without  it,  disorder  wonld 
not  be  long  in  introducing  itself  into  the  midst  of  such  a  population. 

In  presence  of  the  hesitation  which  these  reflections  naturally 
occasion  in  my  mind,  you  will  comprehend  how  high  a  value  I 
should  place  on  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  realized  in  yonr 
country  in  this  regard,  and  what  gratification  it  would  afford  me  to 
receive  all  the  publications  relating  to  these  matters,  which  yon 
might  be  able  to  procure  for  me. 

The  Minister,  in  his  report,  proposes  also  certain  questions  as  to 
the  assistance  to  be  given  to  juvenile  prisoners  on  their  liberation. 
J  would  be  glad  to  be  informed,  therefore,  how  the  system  adopted 
in  your  country  in  regard  to  this  class  of  persons  works  ?  However, 
we  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  happy  experiment  which  has 
been  made  at  Mettray ;  but  the  results  we  have  obtained  leave  the 
whole  question,  as  relating  to  adults,  unsolved.  In  effect,  the  juve- 
nile prisoners  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  among  us,  in  rir- 
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tue  of  the  Bixty-Bixth  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  have  been  subjected 
to  no  injnrions  inflnences ;  they  have  been  reared  in  asylums  where 
it  has  been  the  aim  and  endeayor  of  the  conductors  to  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  of  religion,  and  to  implant  in  their  heart  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor. 

Unhappily,  the  place  where  convicts  are  confined  is  &r  from  offer- 
ing, among  us,  the  same  conditions  of  moral  culture.  We  therefore 
propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  penitentiary 
system,  whose  realization  would  seem  to  us  to  offer  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  guarantees.  In  this  relation  there  is  only,  as  I  conceive,  the 
system  of  separation,  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  publication 
accompanying  this  communication,  which  dates  back  a  sufficiently 
long  period.  Time,  however,  has  but  strengthened  my  convictions ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  make  people  better  by 
placing  them  in  contact  with  those  who  are  worse  than  themselves, 
for,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  all,  evil  is  the  attractive,  good  the 
repellant  force. 

Would  it  be  carrying  too  far  the  desire  to  possess  the  greatest 
degree  of  light  attainable  on  all  these  grave  questions,  if  I  should 
ask  you  to  inform  me  wherein  consists  the  penitentiary  system  that 
prevails  in  your  country,  and  whether  it  appears  to  you  to  offer  all 
the  guarantees  desirable  to  act  effectually  on  the  moral  nature  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  applied  1 

I  confess  that  I  feel  a  little  embarrassment  when  I  see  how  far  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  your  kindness  under  contribution,  and  particu- 
larly when  I  remember  that  I  am  addressing  a  person  of  another 
nationality ;  but,  in  the  fair  domain  of  philanthropy,  we  form  but 
one  people,  without  custom  houses,  without  frontiers ;  and  fi-ee  trade, 
whidb,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  gives  rise  to  difference  of 
opinion,  must  gain  universal  concurrence,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  securing  the  dearest  interests 
of  morality,  of  religion,  of  law,  of  society  in  its  entire  being. 

Oonfiding  in  your  generous  co-operation,  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  accept 
the  expression  of  my  lively  gratitude,  as  well  as  my  sentiments  of 
high  consideration. 

The  Director  of  Mettray, 

DEMETZ, 
Honorary  Counsdor  cf  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris, 

GorreyHmdinff  Metnler  qf  the  Inetitute  : 

93  Hue  de  la  Viotoire, 

P.  S. — I  learn,  at  the  moment  of  mailing  this  letter,  that  the 
Oommission  will  meet  very  soon.  Will  you,  therefore,  have  the 
extreme  goodness  not  to  delay  sending  your  reply  ? 
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4.   ClBOnLAB  LEtTEB. 

Amany,  N.  T.,  FOruoTif  28, 1870. 

Dbab  Sib  : — ^The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  il 
trions  founder  of  Mettray.  You  will  see,  from  the  postscript,  that 
the  earliest  practicable  answer  is  desired ;  and  therefore  I  respect* 
fally  ask  that  any  reply  you  may  give  to  the  present  eommanicatioii 
be  forwarded  without  delay.  I  wish  to  return  a  response,  not  onty 
quickly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  worthy  of  America  to  make  and  of 
France  to  receive. 

Will  you,  then,  be  pleased  to  reply  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  is,  or  has  been,  done  in  your  Sti^,  municipality  or  insti- 
tution, with  a  view  to  helping  and  saving  the  liberated,  whether 
adults  or  juveniles  ? 

2.  What  more,  if  any  thing,  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  this  regard  I 
8.  What  fisu^  can  you  state,  showing  the  importance  or  utility  of 

this  work,  and  the  evil  of  neglecting  it  t 

4.  What  are  your  own  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  this  question  ? 
Please  address,  at  Albany, 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  0.  WINES, 
Oar.  Seo^y  Prison  Asao^n  cf  Nmo  York, 

5.  Bbsponsb  of  the  Seobetabt  to  M.  Demetz. 

Office  of  the  New  Yobk  Pbibok  Absooiatioe,| 
38  Bible  House,  New  Yobk,  April  28, 1870.    J 

Dbab  Sib  :  My  honored  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber, 
placed  your  letter  of  the  29th  January,  in  my  hands,  with  a  request 
that,  as  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association,  I  would  make  reply  to 
it.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  begin  my  answer  with  an  apology  for  it^ 
long  delay.  Two  caases  have  contributed  to  this  delay.  In  the  first 
place,  wishing  to  make  my  reply  to  your  communication  as  fall  and 
accurate  as  possible,  I  addressed  a  cironlar  letter  to  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  inquiring  what  is  done  or  proposed 
in  their  several  States  to  aid  and  save  liberated  prisoners,  whether 
adults  or  juveniles.  Though  some  of  the  answers  to  this  circular 
were  proinptly  made,  most  of  them  came  in  slowly,  so  that  it  is  but 
a  few  days  ago  that  I  received  the  last.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
the  pressure  upon  me  from  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Association  and  other  official  duties  has  been  such,  that,  until 
now,  I  have  not  been  able  to  redeem  the  time  necessary  for  this  labor. 
£  fear  that  this  long  postponement  will  render  my  reply,  even  when 
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it  reachee  yon,  uBelesB  for  the  pmpOBes  of  the  Oommiflsion ;  but,  at 
least,  it  wiU  be  a  token  of  mj  good  will,  and  of  the  deep  interest 
whidi  I  feel  in  the  work  which  the  Emperor  has  required  at  your 
hands. 

The  State  has  not  performed  all  its  duty  to  the  criminal  when  it 
has  punished  him,  nor  even  when  it  has  reformed  him.  Its  obligi^ 
tion  does  not  cease  when  it  opens  his  prison  door,  and  bids  him  walk 
forth  in  freedom.  Haying  lifted  him  up,  it  has  ihe  still  further  duty 
to  aid  in  holding  him  up.  Some  systematic  provision  to  this  end  is 
the  essential  complement  of  all  ^ective  reformatory  punishment. 
In  vain  shall  we  have  improved  the  convict  in  mind  and  heart,  in 
vain  ehall  we  have  given  him  a  capacity  and  fondness  for  labor,  if, 
on  his  disdiarge,  he  finds  none  to  trust  him,  none  to  meet  him  kindly, 
none  to  offer  him  the  opportunity  of  earning  honest  bread.  Though 
willing  to  work,  he  can  get  no  work  to  do.  Though  yearning  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  association  with  the  good  and  the  pure,  he 
is  repelled  as  if  contact  with  him  were  pestilential.  His  good  pur- 
poses are  defeated ;  his  hope  of  redemption  vanishes.  What  can 
such  an  one  do,  if  he  live  at  all,  but  live  a  criminal  {  What  though 
his  reformation  be  genuine,  can  it  be  permanent  {  Impossible  I  He 
will  sarely  be  clutched  again  by  his  old  associates  in  sin,  and  drawn 
back  into  the  abyss  of  crime,  from  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to 
emerge.  So  it  has  been  too  often  and  too  generally,  and  so  it  is  still. 
It  is,  then,  the  clear  duty  of  the  State,  as  it  is  no  less  clearly  her  true 
policy,  after  liberating  her  convicts,  to  establish  some  agency,  whereby 
they  may  be  strengthened  in  their  good  resolutions,  provided  widi 
work,  and,  in  all  suitable  ways,  encouraged  and  aided  in  their  efforts 
to  reform  and  lead  an  honest  life. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  was  with  profound  gratification  that, 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  by  Dr.  laeber,  I  had  read  the  admi- 
rable report  of  M.  de  Forcade,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  which  a  friend  had  sent  me,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  "  study  the  means  proper  to 
be  employed  with  a  view  to  render  more  general  and  more  efficient  the 
aid  given  to  liberated  prisoners."  There  is  scarcely  another  ques- 
tion, within  the  whole  range  of  social  science,  more  vital  than  the 
one  thus  proposed  for  study  and  resolution  ;  and  it  is  a  fit  sabject  of 
congratulation,  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the  world,  that  a  com- 
mission has  been  created,  composed  of  men  so  competent  to  grapple 
with  the  question  submitted  to  their  investigation. 

Your  communication  to  Dr.  lieber,  which  he  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  pass  into  my  hands  for  a  response,  asks  for  information  re- 
garding any  experiments  instituted  in  this  country  in  hehalf  of  libera 
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ated  priBonara,  even  to  their  minatcBt  details,  together  with  the 
restdtB  which  tixey  have  yidded.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  begin 
with  a  confi98Bion  that  not  a  tithe — hardly,  indeed,  the  hnndiedth 
part — haa  been  done  in  this  regard,  which  it  was  at  once  the  plain 
dnty  and  the  high  interest  of  society  to  do.  Still,  something  has 
been  done,  and  that  little  I  will  proceed  to  report  with  as  much 
brevity  as  may  be  consistent  with  at  least  somewhat  of  the  detail  yon 
desire.  I  will  begin  with  my  own  State  of  New  York,  which  dajms 
to  be  the  "  Empire  State  "  of  the  Union,  though  not  always  foremost, 
I  am  Sony  to  say,  in  works  of  philanthropy  and  pnblic  utility. 

First,  as  regards  those  discharged  from  the  juvenile  reformatories. 
The  sentences  here  are  during  minority,  which  means  till  reformed. 
There  are  four  large  reformatories  in  the  State  —  three  of  them  in 
the  city  of  New  York  —  besides  a  reform  school-ship.    They  all  have 
what  are  called  ^^  Indenturing  Committees."    The  whole  business  of 
discharging  inmates  from  the  institutions  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
these  committees,  who  either  return  them  to  their  parents,  if  their  own 
homes  are  deemed  suitable,  or  if  not,  find  homes  for  them  elsewhefa 
The  common  way  is  to  indenture  the  boys  to  formers,  mechanics  or 
tradesmen ;  while  the  girls  are  generally  placed  at  domestic  service 
in  respectable  families.    Much  pains  is  taken  to  find  suitable  homes 
for  the  liberated,  where  the  good  work  of  reformation,  supposed 
to  have  been  well  advanced  in  the  refuge,  may  be  carried  forward  to 
completion.    The  customary  contract  with  persons  to  whom  the 
children  are  indentured  Ib,  I  believe,  suitable  support  as  to  food  and 
clothing,  a  certain  number  of  months'  schooling  each  year,  and  a 
hundred  dollars  (500  francs),  with  a  good  outfit  of  clothes,  on  reach- 
ing majority,  to  start  in  life  with.    The  institutions  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  their  SUves  after  their  departure  from  their  precincts,  never 
losing  their  grasp  and  guardianship  of  them,  so  long  as  they  remain 
under  age.    The  chaplain  of  the  mother-reformatory  of  this  country 
—  the  New  York  House  of  Befuge — visits  each  year,  at  their  new 
homes,  as  many  of  the  inmates  thus  placed  as  his  time  will  permit ; 
and  particularly,  when  the  parents  of  children,  judged  to  be  re- 
formed, desire  to  have  such  children  restored  to  themselves,  he  goes 
to  their  homes  if  they  are  in  or  near  the  city,  to  learn  from  personal 
inspection  whether  it  would  be  safe  and  pitqper  to  return  them  there ; 
and  he  reports  to  the  indenturing  conmiittee,  for  their  guidance,  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.    More  commonly  than  otherwise,  the  homes 
of  the  parents  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable  places  for  the  reception  and 
residence  of  the  children,  and  other  homes  have  to  be  sought  for 
them.    You  will  find  some  interesting  and  touehing  records  on  this 
point  in  a  recent  work  of  the  chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Peiroe,  entitled 
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"A  half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  pages  298-297, 
which  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Oonsul-General  of  France,  resident  at  this  port. 

Two  of  the  reformatories  of  New  York — the  Juvenile  Asylum 
and  Catholic  Protectory  —  have  each  an  agency  in  the  great  West, 
whither  large  numbers  of  their  inmates  are  sent,  and  by  which  they 
are  distributed  through  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
agencies  maintain  a  constant  and  active  supervision  over  the  wards 
of  their  respective  institutions,  visiting  them  at  their  homes,  adjust- 
ing difficulties  between  them  and  their  employers,  seeking  new 
homes  for  those  who  have  been  improperly  placed,  and,  in  general, 
shielding  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  hurtful  influences,  and  guard- 
ing their  interests  against  the  encroachments  of  injustice.  A  recent 
report  of  the  agency  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  states  that  of  twenty- 
eight  boys  and  girls  sent  to  Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  in  1858,  five 
had  returned  to  New  York,  four  had  been  killed  in  the  late  war  for 
the  Union,  and  the  remaining  nineteen,  who  had  remained  at  the 
West,  were  all  doing  well ;  and  the  most  of  them  were  married  and 
settled  in  life.  The  Protectory,  I  think,  has  a  large  farm  connected 
with  its  agency.  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  latest 
reports  of  all  the  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
can  state  that  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  them  are  believed  to  have  been  reformed,  and  to  be 
leading  reputable,  virtuous  and  useful  lives. 

And  now  as  regards  adult  criminals,  who  have  been  released  from 
their  imprisonment.  There  are  but  two  organized  agencies  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that  give  any  attention  to  discharged  convicts — 
the  "  Prison  Association  of  Now  York,"  and  the  "  Women's  Prison 
Association  and  Home."  The  latter  was  originally  organized  as  a 
department  of  the  former  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  but 
after  a  time  it  appears  to  have  been  judged  that  the  work  could  be 
better  carried  on  through  distinct  organizations,  and  a  separation 
took  place.  Since  the  separation,  as  before,  the  ladies  who  constitute 
the  Women's  Association  have  cultivated  their  hard  field  with  dili- 
gence, and  a  fair  measure  of  success.  They  have  had  under  treatment 
at  their  Home,  altogether,  some  three  thousand  women,  the  average 
daily  number  being  about  thirty.  These  have  been  mainly,  though 
not  wholly,  persons  discharged  from  prisons ;  more,  however,  from 
prisons  of  a  lower  than  of  a  higher  grade  —  misdemeanants  rather 
than  felons.  One-sixth  of  those  received  have  either  left  without 
permission,  or  been  discharged  as  incorrigible.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
major  part  have  been  placed  at  service,  and  most  of  these  favorably 
reported  of  by  their  employers.    The  entire  annual  cost  of  each  has 
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not  e9:e6ed6d  one  hundred  doUara,  and  one-fonrth  of  this  fum  has,  on 
an  ayerage,  been  met  by  her  earnings. 

The  object  mainly  contemplated  in  founding  the  Prison  Assoeift* 
tion  was  to  assist  discharged  convicts,  and  encourage  them  in  their 
efforts  to  reform  and  live  honestly.  But  other  ends  were  intended  as 
well,  particularly  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  attention 
to  persons  under  arrest  who  were  hdd  for  trial  or  examination.  The 
main  strength  of  the  Association  has  been  given  to  the  last  two  objects^ 
not  from  any  undervaluation  of  the  first,  but  simply  from  the  want 
of  means  to  prosecute  it  with  due  vigor.  Still,  in  the  aggregate, 
much  has  been  accomplished.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Association,  besides  relief  to  still  greater  numbera  in 
the  form  of  clothing,  board,  tools,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  has  pro- 
cured permanent  situations  at  work  for  more  than  4,000  liberated 
prisoners;  and  we  are  able  to  state  that,  according  to  the  best 
information  attainable,  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  these  have  rebqpsed 
into  crime,  while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  have,  as  we  believe^ 
become  upright,  industrious,  usefid  members  of  society.  But  we 
are  far  from  having  accomplished  all  that  we  might  have  done  if  the 
means  at  our  command  had  been  commensurate  either  with  our  own 
desires  or  the  greatness  of  the  work  in  hand.  The  number  annually 
discharged  from  our  State  (i.  e.  convict)  prisons  exceeds  one  thousand, 
while  the  number  released  from  houses  of  correction,  here  called 
penitentiaries,  can  hardly  be  less.  With  adequate  machinery,  fisithr 
fully  and  skillfully  worked,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  these  unfortunate  and  criminal  men  might  be  saved. 
The  time  immediately  following  a  prisoner's  discharge  is  the  critieal 
moment  with  him.  The  great  point  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  him  and  honest  bread.  That  passed,  if  he  really  desire  to 
reform,  he  is  safe.  What  we  want  is  either  an  industrial  home,  into 
which  such  persons  can  be  received  and  put  to  work,  while  awaiting 
more  permanent  employment,  or  an  agent  of  dischaiged  convicts^ 
who  will  give  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  business  of  seeking 
to  bring  them  and  honest  work  together.  We  have  some  hope  of 
obtaining  a  special  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Legislature  to  this  end;  or,  frdling  in  this,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds  from  private  contributions. 

Two  measures,  having  a  relation  more  or  less  close  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  your  present  investigation,  have  just  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture of  our  State.  The  first  creates  a  new  prison,  under  the  name 
of  a  State  Beformatory,  to  which  are  to  be  sentenced  young  crim- 
inals, eonvicted  of  a  first  offence,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty*five.     The  principle  of  indefinite  sentences  —  what 
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Of^t.  Machonochie  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Oommiflrioner  Hill,  call 
reformation  nentences  —  are  to  have  a  partial  application  hero. 
Where  the  sentence,  nnder  the  law  of  the  State,  exceeds  five  years, 
the  sentence  to  the  reformatory  will  follow  the  law,  and  the  prisoner 
will  simply  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  existing  commutation  law, 
gaining  by  good  conduct  the  same  abbreviation  of  sentence  as  the 
inmates  of  State  prisons  do  now.  But,  in  cases  where  the  sentence 
is  by  law  for  five  years  or  less,  the  sentence  to  the  State  reformatory 
will  be  nntQ  reformation,  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  discipline, 
as  the  name  imports,  is  intended  to  be  reformatory.  The  details  are 
relegated  to  the  board  of  managers,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
main  features  of  the  Irish  system  will  be  embodied  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  prisoner  will  be  advanced  from  a  condition  of  close 
restraint  to  comparative  freedom,  according  to  his  merit.  Privileges 
will  be  granted  or  withheld,  as  his  conduct  shall  warrant  or  forbid 
such  indulgence.  Opportunity  and  facilities  for  improvement — 
mental,  moral  and  industrial — are  to  be  afforded  to  the  prisoner, 
and  he  is  to  be  stimulated  to  the  utmost  to  avail  himself  of  these 
advantages.  The  government  of  the  reformatory  is  taken  out  of  the 
arena  of  partisan  politics,  and  the  administration  is  made  permanent 
by  the  enactment  that  the  principal  officers — governor,  physician, 
chaplain  and  derk — shall  be  removable  only  by  impeachment  for 
misconduct  or  incompetency.  I  will  not,  however,  go  into  further 
detail,  but  send  herewith  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  draft  the  plan  of  organization.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  board  of  managers  are  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  discharged 
convicts,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  care  for  liberated  prisoners,  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  to  find  them  employment,  and  to  impart 
counsel  or  assistance  of  a  more  substantial  character,  as  the  emer- 
gency may  require. 

The  other  measure,  to  which  aUusion  has  been  made,  is,  I  think, 
a  purely  American  conception.  It  is  a  novelty  in  the  most  absolute 
sense,  and  a  singularly  bold  one.  It  follows  no  precedent,  but,  if 
successful,  is  destined  to  create  one,  of  an  equal  potency  and  benefi- 
cence. It  is  so  new,  so  unique,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe 
it  intelligibly.  It  offers  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented  combination 
of  the  legal  and  the  voluntary  principle.  It  exists  at  present  in  the 
form,  not  of  mandate,  but  permission ;  not  of  a  statute,  but  a  charter. 
The  act  of  incorporation  authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  ^^  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Beformatory,"  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  board  of  thirteen  managers,  eight  of  whom  are  named  in  the  act 
(the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  late  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  being  first  on  the  list),  and  to  be  self-perpetuating ; 
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the  oCher  five  are  to  be  appcrinted  by  the  gorernor  of  the  State,  and 
are  to  hold  oflkse  £ir  ten  yean^  one  member  retiring  and  another 
aneoeeding  every  two  yean.    Bat  the  vital  point  is,  the  fimctionB  of 
tiiia  boaid,  the  obfeet  of  the  oiganisaticm.    Power  is  veated  in  the 
corp<nation  to  pmcliaae  the  neoesaary  grennds,  not  Icbb  than  900 
acrea,  and  to  erect  the  neoeasary  bnildings,  to  accommodate  not  leas 
900  iTiwnai^     Bnt  mailc :  this  ia  to  be  done,  not  finom  firnds  appro- 
priated by  the  State,  bnt  from  ^  moneys  to  be  raised  by  volnntaiy 
gifts  frxHn  the  people."    They  are  also  to  appoint  all  needful  officers, 
and  fix  their  salaries ;  bnt  such  officers,  whoi  appointed,  are  to  be 
lemoTable  only  for  canse,  and  aft^  a  fiill  hearing.    The  object  of 
the  reformatoiy  is  dedared  in  the  act  to  be,  ^'  the  reclaming  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  first  ofiences,  the  pmiishment  for 
which  wonld  be  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years."    The  act  fiirther  sets  forth  that  '^  the  man- 
agers of  said  reformatory  shall  receive  under  their  care  and  instruc- 
tion such  persons,  convicted  of  first  ofiences,  as  shall  be  intrusted  to 
them,  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  under  such  rules 
and  r^ulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."    Obviously  this  con- 
templates further  l^slation,  when  the  grounds  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  buildings  erected  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
inmates.    But  it  is  well  understood  what  direction  it  is  intended 
that  such  l^islation  shall  take.    The  intention  is,  when  persons 
shall  have  been  for  the  first  time  convicted  of  a  State  prison  ofiTence, 
in  whose  case  mitigating  drcumstances  may  exist,  and  concmning 
whom  good  hopes  are  entertained  that,  if  merey  is  shown  them  and 
opportunity  afforded  to  retrieve  this  one  false  step,  .they  ^^  will  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well," —  the  intention,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
authorize  the  courts  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
to  commit  them  to  this  ^^  educational  and  industrial  reformatoiy," 
not  as  criminals  to  be  punished,  but  as  patients  to  be  treated  for  a 
moral  malady,  till  such  time,  within  five  years,  as  they  shall  give 
evidence  that  a  cure  has  been  effected,  and  that  it  is  therefore  safe  to 
let  them  go  at  large.    It  may  be  asked,  "  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  released  prisoners?    So  far  from  being  discharged  convicts, 
these  persons  have  not  been  incarcerated  at  all ;  they  have  only  be^i 
sent  to  a  Same  for  moral  treatment,  as  persons  suffering  firom  a  sick- 
ness."   We  have  an  English  proverb  that  speaks  of  *^  taking  time  by 
the  forelock."    This  is  just  what  this  volunteer  reformatory  aims  to 
do.    The  salvation  which  it  holds  out  to  the  fallen  antedates  im- 
prisonment instead  of  following  it. 

'  This  bold  experiment — inaugurated  by  two  genereus  and  daring 
spirits,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Fiske  and  Oravens — not  without  hope,  and 
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certainly  not  without  hazard,  will  be  watched  with  as  keen  an  inter- 
est in  other  conntries  as  in  America;  and  its  snccess  will  be,  every- 
where, hailed  as  a  trinmph  at  once  of  genius  and  philanthropy ; 
and  will  constitute  a  fiedi  demonstration  of  the  oft  repeated  trutii, 
that  ^^  peace  hath  its  victories  no  less  than  war." 

Massadiusetts  leads  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union  in  the 
care  she  takes  of  her  liberated  prisoners,  and  in  the  eflforts  she  puts 
forth  to  save  them  from  falling  back  into  crime.  In  response  to  my 
circular,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  extended  communication.  The  name  and  reputation  of 
Mr.  Sanborn  cannot  be  unknown  to  you ;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  active  of  American  philanthropists.  I  cite  the  full 
text  of  his  letter,  which  bears  date,  Springfield,  March  13,  1870. 
He  says :  ^^  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  has  long  existed  a 
society  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  which,  with  an  appropriation 
from  the  State,  supports  an  agent  to  look  after  such  convicts  as  are 
dischaiged'from  our  State  prison  of  the  highest  grade,  at  Charles- 
town.  He  also  does  something  for  the  men  discharged  from  the 
minor  prisons  of  the  counties ;  but  this  is  only  incidental.  His  chief 
work  is  among  the  State  prisoners,  and  for  them  he  does  much  good 
in  procuring  employment,  etc.  There  are  two  societies  of  ladies, 
one  in  Springfield  and  the  other  in  Boston,  which  provide  for  a  few 
of  the  discharged  female  prisoners. 

^^  The  above  relates  to  adults  chiefly.  Of  late  a  new  officer  has 
been  appointed  by  the  State  to  look  after  the  children  who  go  out 
from  our  reformatories  and  schools  for  poor  and  truant  children.  He  is 
called  the  '  visiting  agent,'  and  his  duties  are  numerous  a,nd  import- 
ant. I  send  you,  herewith,  the  last  official  report  from  this  agency, 
in  which  the  law  is  printed,  and  some  of  the  details  of  its  administra- 
tion are  given.  When  the  law  is  completely  carried  out,  it  will  do 
more  to  check  juvenile  delinquency  than  any  system  known  to  me 
in  this  country.  May  I  ask  you  to  direct  the  attention  of  M.  Demetz 
specially  to  it  f 

^^  Additional  measures  are  proposed  this  winter,  borrowed  chiefly 
from  the  Irish  Convict  System,  which  is  regarded  with  great  favor  in 
Massachusetts.  In  regard  to  the  young,  an  amendment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  visiting  agency  law  is  proposed. 

^^  The  facts  shown  by  our  experience  in  Massachusetts  are  similar 
to  those  revealed  in  other  communities.  Without  such  aid  of  dis- 
charged convicts,  the  chance  of  completing  their  reformation  is  very 
slight,  and  though  young  delinquents  are  often  reformed  without 
this  direct  supervision,  yet  the  effect  of  it,  even  in  their  case,  is 
remarkably  good.    Our  reformatories  have  done  far  less  than  they 
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might,  bad  they  sooner  adopted  a  strict  ajatem  of  viaitiiig  the 
children  placed  in  fiuniliea  or  diachaiged  to  take  care  of  ihemaelTea. 
^The  conaiderationB  presented  by  M.  Demeta  in  &yor  of  indi- 
yidual  homes  rather  than  asylmns  are  the  snggestiona  of  wisdom  and 
long  experience.  The  best  qrstem,  so  fiir  as  it  is  practicable,  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  of  separating  discharged  piiaoners,  both  adnlts  and 
jnveniles,  and  diffasing  them  among  the  general  population  ;  using 
asylums  and  other  aggrq^tions  of  such  persons  only  when  nna.Toidr 
able.  In  oar  country  this  diffusion  is  perhaps  more  practicable  than 
in  France,  and  it  is  everywhere  more  so  under  a  system  of 
supervision. 

^^  The  publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities, 
which  I  believe  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  DemetZy  treat  this  subject 
more  fully  than  any  other  volumes  published  in  this  State.  I  will 
see  that  he  receives  the  forthcoming  sixth  report  of  the  Board,  of 
which  the  accompanying  pages  are  a  portion." 

The  Bev.  Marcus  Ames,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  most  useM  institution,  founded  on  ihe 
model  of  Mettray,  writes  in  a  similar  strain.  I  take  a  single  extnct 
from  his  letter:  ^^Our  institution  has  always  had  complete supv- 
vision  over  all  its  inmates  till  eighteen  years  of  age.  H^icefordi  it 
will,  in  addition,  have  a  general  guardianship  till  twenty-one,  up  to 
which  age  they  will  be  allowed  to  return  here,  as  to  a  hamej  whenever 
it  shall  be  found  necessary.  We  deem  it  highly  important  that  such 
supervision,  guardianship  and  help  be  given,  especially  to  girls ;  since, 
from  our  knowledge,  lack  of  it  leads  to  vicious  associations,  loss  of 
employment,  intemperance  and  licentiousness." 

The  State  Agency  for  aiding  Discharged  Oonvicts  has  existed 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  proved  the  salvation  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  created.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
agent  to  call  often  at  the  State  prison  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  prisoners  who  are  about  to  be  discharged.  He  sees  them 
personally,  and  confers  with  them  concerning  their  wishes  and  inten- 
tions. In  this  way  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  their  history,  character, 
capabilities  and  wants,  which  aid  him  essentially  in  findhig  the  right 
employment  for  them,  and  adopting  the  best  means  to  secure  them 
against  relapsing.  I  have  before  me  the  last  four  reports  of  the 
agent,  which  I  will  send  you.  You  will  learn  from  them  that 
the  number  aided  during  this  period  was  662.  Of  these,  107  were 
provided  with  places;  89  wore  supplied  with  tools  with  which  to 
start  a  little  business  of  their  own ;  and  167  were  furnished  with 
means  to  return  to  their  friends,  or  to  seek  employment  in  other  and 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country.    It  is  the  policy  of  the  agent  to 
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keep  trace  of  the  men  aided  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  results  are  gratifying.  Letters  are  often  received,  full 
of  gratitude,  and  ascribing  their  good  resolutions,  hopes,  efforts  and 
success  to  the  help  given  them  by  the  agency.  Employers,  also,  are 
generally  satisfied  with  service  rendered  by  these  liberated  prisoners. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  agent  mentions  several  firms  in  Boston,  who 
have  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  discharged  convicts,  each,  constantly 
at  work  for  them,  and  cases  occur  in  which  these  convicts  are 
placed  over  large  gangs  of  men  as  foremen,  a  trust  to  which  they 
are  found  perfectly  competent,  and  which  they  discharge  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Some  of  his  men  the  agent  reports  as  utterly 
incapable,  except  when  under  the  constant  and  watchful  care  of 
judicious  friends,  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  Threats, 
entreaties,  counsel,  appeal,  kindness,  rewards,  are  all  lost  upon  them. 
Happily,  such  cases  are  comparatively  few.  He  finds  that  the  great 
majority,  under  proper  treatment,  can  be  made  men  among  men,  an 
honor  to  themselves  and  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

The  two  ladies'  societies,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  letter,  are 
worthy  and  usefdl  organizations.  That  at  Springfield,  however,  is 
for  friendless  women  and  children  in  general ;  not  specially  for  pris- 
oners, of  whom  it  receives  only  now  and  then  one.  It  is  different 
with  the  society  at  Boston,  which  is  designed  for  the  relief  and 
reformation  of  discharged  female  prisoners  only.  Their  establish- 
ment, called  a  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners, 
is  at  Dedham,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  society  has  had 
under  treatment,  during  its  six  years  of  existence,  287  women,  all  of 
them  outcasts  from  society,  because  they  had  been  imprisoned  crimi- 
nals. But  at  the  asylum  they  find  a  refage  and  a  home.  They  are 
neatly  clothed,  comfortably  fed,  and  treated  with  a  motherly  love 
and  kindness.  They  receive  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of 
learning,  and  careful  training  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  life.  They  are  taught  to  work,  that  they  may  have  tha 
power,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  earn  an  honest  living.  And  what  is 
the  result  t  Some  find  the  restraints  of  the  place  too  irksome,  and 
leave  it  in  disgust.  To  others  it  proves  a  true  Bethesda,  in  whose 
healing  waters  the  sickness  of  the  soul  finds  a  perfect  cure.  Ninety- 
three  families  have  had  servants  from  the  asylum.  More  appli- 
cations are  received  than  can  be  met,  so  that  employers  have  greater 
difficulty  in  securing  women,  than  the  women  have  in  getting  places. 
The  ladies  express  the  belief,  that,  but  for  their  timely  interposition, 
scarcely  one  of  these  287  fallen  sisters  would  have  been  arrested  in 
her  downward  course ;  but  all  would  have  gone  on  sinning  them- 
selves and  dragging  others  with  them — a  blot,  a  burden,  and  a  curse 
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to  society.  What  a  noble  charity  is  that,  which  has  rescued  and  saved 
the  major  part  of  them  I  Surely,  these  Christian  women  are  tread- 
ing in  the  very  foot-prints  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  came  to  seek  the 
wanderer  and  to  save  the  lost — the  sinning,  the  lowly,  the  poor  in 
spirit,  the  broken  in  heart ;  the  very  meanest  of  whom  He  named 
his  brother,  his  sister,  his  friend !  I  cannot  go  into  further  detail, 
but  will  send  yon  a  complete  set  of  the  society's  reports,  from  which 
you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself  fully  acquainted  with  the  method 
and  result  of  its  labors. 

The  most  active  and  noteworthy  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  to  provide  for  and  shield  her  liberated  juve- 
niles, is  what  is  technically  known  as  the  Visiting  Agency,  and  is 
referred  to  under  that  name  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sanborn.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  most  important ;  it  promises  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
fruitful  as  well.  But  the  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  or  even  an 
intelligible  view  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of  this  agency, 
in  its  manifold  ramifications,  would  swell  this  communication  beyond 
all  dae  bounds.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  merely 
referring  you  to  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Agent,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  State  char- 
ities, which  Mr.  Sanborn  has  promised  to  send  you,  and  which  will  no 
doabt  have  reached  you  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  present  letter. 
You  will  find  the  document  on  pages  160-188  of  the  report 

Kew  Hampshire,  in  imitation  of  Massachusetts,  instituted,  in  1867, 
a  State  agency  to  aid  discharged  convicts.  It  was  continued  for  two 
years,  bat  I  am  informed  that  the  present  Governor  of  the  State  has 
discontinued  it ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  Daring  its  contina- 
ance,  it  appears  to  have  been  highly  successful  in  promoting  the 
object  of  its  creation.  The  agent,  in  his  last  report,  states  that,  of 
the  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  nearly 
all  had  found  employment  at  once ;  that  quite  a  number  had  obtained 
work  in  the  town  where  the  prison  is  situated ;  that  they  are  earning 
good  wages ;  that  their  employers  are  satisfied  with  their  service  and 
their  conduct ;  and  that,  of  the  forty-three  discharged  during  the 
year,  only  one  had  been  returned  to  prison ;  and  of  the  remaining 
forty-two,  but  one  had  been  charged  with  or  even  suspected  of  crime. 
The  official  staff  of  this  prison  is  composed  of  kind-hearted,  ^mpa- 
thetic  gentlemen,  who  do  much  toward  securing  work  for  the  well- 
disposed  among  the  convicts.  The  contractors  also  take  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  aiding  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge  not  only  by 
their  influence,  but  often  with  liberal  donations  of  money.  Mr. 
Mayo,  the  governor  of  the  prison,  has  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
Dischaiged  Convict  Belief  Association,  an  excellent  meaaore ;  bat 
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as  yet  no  active  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  realization  of  that 
idea. 

In  reply  to  my  circnlar,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Bef<Mmi 
School  of  Maine,  Mr.  Woodbury,  says,  that,  in  his  institution,  when 
boys  have  no  suitable  home  of  their  own,  they  endeavor  to  find  one 
for  them ;  that  henceforth  they  propose  to  safely  invest  for  this  class 
of  boys  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  so  that,  when  they  reach  their 
majority,  they  may  have  a  little  capital  to  start  with ;  and  that  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effective  way  to  save  the  liberated  from 
a  relapse  Ib  to  impress  upon  our  penal  institutions  a  more  distinctly 
retbrmatory  chafacter,  by  grading  the  prison  and  classifying  the 
prisoners,  by  establishing  schools,  creating  libraries,  instituting 
lectures,  enlarging  the  religions  agencies,  giving  a  greater  breadth 
and  higher  development  to  industrial  training,  and,  in  general, 
to  cite  his  own  words,  by  '' studying  the  life  and  character  of 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  lost  men."  Then  he  would  have 
''  only  those  discharged  who  showed  a  fitness  to  return  to  society ; " 
that  is,  he  would  have  the  sentences  run  till  reformation  is  assured. 
Mr.  Bice,  governor  of  the  Maine  State  prison,  writes,  that "  this  State 
has  yet  made  no  provision  whatever  for  aiding  discharged  convicts." 
It  is  remarkable,  that  he  then  goes  on  to  sketch  a  prison  system  sub* 
stantially  the  same  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  closes  with 
this  declaration :  "  In  my  opinion,  such  a  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction  would  so  well  prepare  convicts  to  meet  and  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  outside  world  as  to  obviate,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  the  necessity  of  any  special  provision  for  assisting  them  on  their 
liberation." 

In  the  State  of  Khode  Island  no  legal  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  care  of  discharged  prisoners,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  organi- 
zation which  charges  itself  with  this  duty.  But  there  is  a  very 
efficient  Sunday  school  in  the  State  prison,  consisting  of  some  twenty 
classes,  which  are  taught  by  a  devoted  band  of  volunteer  workers, 
male  and  female.  These  excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  much  to 
aid,  encourage  and  reclaim  the  members  of  their  several  classes,  not 
only  while  they  continue  under  their  instruction,  but  after  their 
liberation.  It  has  often  happened  that  they  take  the  released  pris- 
oner to  their  own  homes,  and  care  for  him  there  till  they  have  found 
employment  for  him.  But  these  unorganized  and  isolated  efforts, 
though  useful  and  praiseworthy,  are  not  found  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Hence  the  prison  authorities  are  pressing 
upon  the  legislature  the  creation  of  a  State  agency,  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  the  design  being,  here  as  there,  to  have  the  agent 
meet  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge,  provide  for  him  occupation,  and 
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look  after  him  when  placed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  return  to  old 
associatioDB,  and  so  save  him  from  a  relapse.  The  belief  is  expressed 
by  General  Viall,  governor  of  the  prison,  that  action  in  this  direc^ 
tion  will  be  taken  at  an  early  day.  At  the  same  time  he  declares 
his  conviction,  grounded  on  his  own  experience,  that  public  senti- 
ment must  change  before  any  great  good  can  result  from  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  He  sa^ 
tiiat  he  has  often  taken  discharged  convicts  to  business  men,  who 
needed  services  which  they  were  well  able  to  perform,  but  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  in  prison  sealed  their  doom.  He  adds — and 
we  cannot  wonder  at  it  —  '^  this  rebuff  strikes  deep  into  that  man^s 
heart,  who  had  gone  out  into  the  world  resolved  to  be  a  good  mem- 
ber of  society.  A  few  such  repulses  will  be  enough  to  drive  him 
back  to  his  old  haunts,  and  eventually  to  crime  and  to  prison."  The 
general  goes  on  to  state  it  as  his  view  that  society  owes  a  solemn 
duty  to  these  men,  and  is  bound  to  protect  them,  after  having  borne 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  "  as  much  (such  is  the  sarcasm,  not  unde- 
served, which  he  employs)  as  those  who  have  committed  greater 
crimes,  but  escaped  justice  and  the  stigma  of  imprisonment." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Butler,  chaplain  of  the  State  prison,  responds  for 
Vermont.  He  says  that  in  that  State  nothing  has  been  done  and 
nothing  is  proposed  to  be  done,  either  by  the  State  or  by  any  philan- 
thropic association,  beyond  the  suit  of  clothes  and  the  two  dollars 
given  by  the  State  to  every  convict  as  he  leaves,  and  occasionally  a 
little  private  assistance,  afforded  in  special  cases.  With  this  meagre 
outfit  of  clothing,  and  this  miserable  dole  of  money,  the  released 
prisoner  goes  back  to  society  to  shift  for  himself  among  people  who, 
at  first,  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possi- 
ble. Gould  a  more  effectual  method  be  devised  to  obstruct  his  refor- 
mation, and  to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  ^^  once  a  criminal,  always 
a  criminal?"  Mr.  Butler  marvels  at  the  prevalent  apathy  on  this 
subject,  but  says  that  it  is  as  profound  as  it  is  inexplicable.  He 
expresses  much  interest  in  this  movement  of  the  French  government, 
and  '^  rejoices  that  the  mind  of  good  men  in  this  and  other  countries 
is  turned  to  this  topic,  and  that  the  dawn  of  better  days  for  disr 
charged  men  and  for  society  is  approaching." 

Connecticut  has  a  well-managed  State  prison,  but  what  is  done  in 
ajd  of  dischai^ed  prisoners  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  no  response  was 
made  to  my  circular.  Dr.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  the  reform 
school,  writes :  '^  We  return,  at  our  expense,  all  boys  to  their  homes ; 
or,  if  they  hare  no  homes,  we  find  places  for  them  to  work,  and  sup- 
port them  till  able  to  support  themselves." 
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As  regards  provision  for  convicts  discharged  from  the  State  prison 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Samuel  Allinson,  one  of  the  noblest  of  American 
philanthropists,  writes  a  sad  story.  While  a  few  excite  the  sympathy 
of  friends  and  receive  some  aid,  to  the  mass  no  word  of  counsel  or 
cheer  is  spoken,  no  act  of  kindness  done,  by  any  benevolent  associsr 
tion ;  and  neither  State,  county  or  municipality  takes  any  thought  of 
them,  till  they  come  again  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
relief  to  know  that,  with  respect  to  the  boys  sent  out  fix)m  the  reform 
school,  the  case  is  different.  When  they  attain  the  grade  of  '^  honor," 
which,  by  continuous  good  conduct,  they  may  do  in  a  year,  they  aiB 
considered  eligible  for  a  situation  in  society.  The  superintendent  is 
careful  to  place  them  where  they  will  be- surrounded  with  good  in- 
fluences, and  where  they  remain,  till  of  age,  wards  of  the  institution* 
A  year  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  for  discharged  convicts,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  whose  terms  of  confinement 
were  near  expiring,  ascertain  their  capabilities  and  wishes,  and  assiat 
them  in  procuring  proper  employment  and  homes.  The  measure 
failed  then,  but  its  friends — like  the  unfortunate  widow  in  pursuit 
of  justice  —  mean  to  press  their  suit  till  it  is  obtained.  Mr.  AUinson 
speaks  of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  policy  of  neglect,  as  seen  in 
the  continued  lives  of  crime  which  many  of  the  liberated  lead.  Dia- 
trusted  and  shunned  by  society,  they  naturally  fall  back  to  the 
companionship  of  the  vicious.  My  correspondent  concludes  his  com- 
munication in  these  words  :  ^'  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  a  man, 
whose  life  and  labors  for  the  reformation  of  juveniles  are  historical, 
should  come  before  the  public,  by  imperial  authority,  under  a  new 
phase  of  benevolence.  Yet  the  same  principle  of  Christian  charity 
still  actuates  —  a  desire  to  seek  the  wandering,  and  to  save  the  lost." 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  '^Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  whose  benevolent  and  useful  labors  date  their  com-' 
mencement  from  the  year  1787,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  in  aid 
of  discharged  convicts.  Its  special  methods,  however,  together  with 
a  detail  of  results,  I  am  unable  to  give  you,  as  no  reply  was  received 
to  my  circular,  containing  a  translation  of  your  letter,  from  any  of 
our  Pennsylvania  friends.  I  have  looked  through  their  latest  report 
—  that  for  1869  —  for  exact  information,  but  find  only  general  state- 
ments. I  cite  a  few  sentences :  "  Larger  provision  should  be  made 
for  discharged  convicts.  They  need  pecuniary  aid ;  they  need  advice; 
and  they  need  protection  and  patronage.  Our  society  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  subject.  But  its  plans  and  effytB  have  been 
restricted  to  its  own  sphere  of  action,  and  the  results  of  its  labors 
have  been  gratifying,  though  necessarily  limited."    I  cite  also  a 
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single  instance  of  the  fruit  of  the  society's  labors  in  this  department 
of  its  work  —  the  case  of  a  man  who  received  his  entire  edncation  in 
the  prison.  On  his  liberation,  aided  by  the  society,  he  left  Philadel- 
phia, proceeded  some  distance  into  the  country,  rented  a  house  and 
shop,  and  went  to  work  as  a  mechanic.  To-day  he  has,  in  the  langnage 
of  the  report,  ^'  a  flourishing  business,  a  good  run  of  customers,  a  two- 
story  house,  a  spring  house,  wash-house  and  garden,  feed  and  pasture  for 
a  cow,  and  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  doing  well — working,  of  course, 
steadily  and  earnestly,  from  morning  till  night."  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters occurs  this  prayer :  *'  May  God  bless  you  all  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment and  instruction  which  I  received,"  which,  say  the  board,  has 
surely  been  answered,  since  there  is  "  an  abundant  blessing  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  labors  of  love  have  been  so  fruitful." 

In  Maryland,  a  Prisoner's  Aid  Association  was  established  in 
April,  1869.  They  employ  an  agent,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Doll,  who  gives 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  ;  not,  indeed,  wholly  to  seeking  employ- 
ment and  caring  for  discharged  prisoners,  but  to  that  and  other 
appropriate  labors  for  their  benefit.  At  the  beginning  of  eveiy 
month  he  goes  to  the  State  penitentiary  and  city  jail,  where  he 
•.  receives  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  who  are  to  leave  that  month. 
With  each  he  holds  a  personal  interview,  inquiring  into  their  circnm- 
stanees  and  purposes.  They  are  given  to  understand,  and,  if  possible, 
brought  to  feel,  that  they  have  iriends  who  care  for  them,  sympathize 
with  them,  and  are  ready,  if  they  desire  it,  to  hold  out  to  them  a 
-helping  hand.  Procuring  homes  and  employment  is  found  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  owing  to  the  distrust  and  prejudice 
generally  felt  toward  this  class  of  persons.  Sending  them  out  of 
the  city  to  distant  points,  either  to  their  own  homes,  or  such  othen 
as  may  be  found  for  them,  proves  to  be  the  best  service  that  can  be 
rendered  them,  because  the  most  efficacious  in  saving  them.  No 
details  are  given,  but  the  first  annual  report  is  promised  soon,  when 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy. 

Ohio  has  no  organized  agency  for  the  care  and  encouragement  of 
released  prisoners.  The  convict  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison 
gets,  on  his  discharge,  a  suit  of  clothes  and  five  dollars  in  money ; 
that  is  all.  The  late  worthy  chaplain,  Sev.  Mr.  Byers,  gives  some 
affecting  instances  of  relapse  from  no  other  cause  than  the  lack  of 
the  aid  and  sympathy  needed  on  liberation.  He  says  that  he  has 
known  young  men  (who  left  the  prison  with  good  resolutions)  to 
return  within  a  few  weeks,  solely  and  indubitably  because  of  the 
inadequate  provision  made  for  them  by  the  State.  He  relates  also 
the  case  of  a  reformed  convict,  who  had  been  pardoned  on  account 
of  his  excellent  conduct  and  the  confidence  it  had  inspired^  to  whom 
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private  aid  had  been  given  and  good  employment  secured.  This 
man,  though  laboring  faithfally  and  behaving  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  was  turned  away  from  a  respectable  boarding  house, 
and  driven  by  derision  and  ridicule  from  the  shop  in  which  he 
worked,  simply  because  he  had  been  a  convict, ''  a  jail-bird,"  as  the 
'word  is. 

The  report  is  the  same  from  Missouri  —  nothing  done,  nothing 
proposed  to  be  done.  But  I  need  not  burden  you  with  the  details. 
A  former  warden  of  the  State  prison  says :  ^'  During  a  residence  in 
Missouri  of  more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  a  single  man  or  woman  whose  Christian  charity  has  been 
exercised  to  any  extent  in  this  particular  field."  A  sorrowful  testi- 
mony, this. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  nothing  has  been  done  in  Indiana  for  the 
relief  and  assistance  of  liberated  prisoners.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Coffin, 
a  zealous  and  enlightened  friend  of  prison  reform  in  that  State, 
writes  that  prisoners  have  been  discharged  from  the  State  prison,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  prey  upon  the  community.  The  house  of 
refuge,  which  has  been  in  operation  only  two  years,  has  discharged 
twenty-five  boys,  for  all  of  whom  good  places  have  been  found  in 
private  families ;  and  this  method  of  disposal  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  future.  Earnest  efforts  are  made  in  this  State  for  a  general 
improvement  in  the  prison  system,  including  an  organized  plan  of 
aiding  discharged  convicts.  Numerous  relapses,  arising  from  the 
want  of  such  assistance,  it  is  said,  call  loudly  for  some  improvement 
in  this  regard.  With  a  good  penitentiary  system,  in  which  the 
prisoners  should  be  classified  and  enabled  gradually  to  improve  their 
condition,  Mr.  Coffin  is  of  the  opinion  that  good  places  might  be 
found  in  private  families  for  all.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  they  would 
be  quie&y  absorbed  into  the  community,  and  enabled  to  take  their 
places  therein  as  upright  citizens. 

California,  a  State  far  toward  the  sunset,  being  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  has  a  Prison  Commission,  modeled  after  onr 
own  Association,  which  is  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  and  also,  like 
Dorcas  of  old,  "  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds  done  by  them." 
They  have  done  much  for  the  rescue  of  discharged  convicts,  yet  far 
less  than  was  needed,  far  less  than  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
been  blessed  with  an  exchequer  more  amply  provided.  Governor 
Haight,  one  of  our  chief  magistrates  who  is  most  interested  in  prison 
reform,  and  who  has  done  himself  high  honor  by  his  intelligent 
earnestness  in  this  cause,  has  recommended,  in  his  late  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  that  the  board  of  prison  managers  be  charged 
with  the  business  of  finding  occupation,  which  necessarily  implies 
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that  they  be  provided  with  the  requisite  means  to  employ  a  cam- 
petent  ag^t  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 

The  governor  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Heiaey,  has 
individually  assisted  numbers  of  worthy  prisoners,  on  their  rdease,  in 
obtaining  work.  Becently  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  been  formed, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  good 
work  will  now  be  prosecuted  more  efficiently  because  more  Bjstem- 
atically.  Application  will  be  made  to  the  L^islature  for  pecnniarj 
aid,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  granted.  Mr.  Heisey  avers 
that  there  is  great  need  of  such  an  agency,  since  ^'  the  di8chai]ged 
convict  is  not  unfrequently  led  to  the  conmiission  of  crime  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  procure  employment,  through  the  pre- 
judices which,  on  account  of  his  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  which  he  himself  feels  has  forever  disgraced  him." 

South  Carolina  is  the  only  State,  engaged  in  the  late  war  against 
the  Union,  from  which  J.  have  received  information  upon  thiB  point. 
But  what  is  true  of  this  is  substantially  true  of  all  the  rest.  Indeed, 
this  is  more  than  intimated  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  Stolbrand,  governor 
of  the  State  penitentiary,  from  which  I  cite  a  few  sentences.  *^It  is," 
he  says,  ^^  with  great  regret  that  I  must  make  the  confession  for  my 
State  that  it  has  done  nothing  to  help  liberated  convicts  in  their 
endeavors  to  sustain  an  honest  life.  Since  my  appointment,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  to  superintend  this  institution,  I  have,  in  some  twent; 
or  more  instances,  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  employment  for 
discliai'ged  criminals ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  am  not  able  to  point  to  any 
steps,  municipal  or  otherwise,  in  that  direction.  There  has  been  no 
effort  that  I  am  aware  of  in  this  State,  and  I  think  not  in  any  other 
Southern  State;  and,  although  only  by  adoption  a  Southerner,! 
feel  humiliated  to  make  the  statement." 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  sum  of  \vhat  is  done  in  the  United  States 
for  liberated  prisoners.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  considerable;  bnt, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  either  duty  or  policy,  it  is  littk 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  students  of 
penitentiary  science  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  prisoners  on 
their  discharge.  This  has  appeared  to  some  extent,  in  the  citations 
already  made  from  the  responses  to  my  circular.  But  it  is  mndi 
more  apparent  in  other  lettere  from  which,  thus  far,  no  extracts  iiara 
been  made.  Two  of  my  correspondents,  particularly  (both  of  whom 
are  highly  intelligent  gentlemen),  have  argued  the  question  at  some 
length ;  one  in  favor  of  asylums,  the  other  in  defense  of  separate 
homes  —  diffusion,  at  the  earliest  practical  moment,  through  the 
mass  of  the  community.  The  Rev.  L.  H.  Sherwood,  who  has  for 
many  years  acted  (without  compensation)  as  chaplain  to  one  of  ooi 
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ooanty  jailSy  is  the  advocate  of  asylums ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Miller,  late  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Missouri,  is  the. defender  of  sepa- 
rate homes. 

Mr.  Sherwood  thus  develops  his  plan :  ^^  Permit  me  to  state  to  you 
what,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  penal  institutions  and  laws,  seems 
capable  of  offsetting,  to  some  extent,  the  serious  evils  of  our  present 
defective  system.  There  is  no  incentive  to  reform  more  potent  than 
hope ;  no  bulwark  of  crime  more  impregnable  than  despair.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  honest  employment  is  often  urged,  and  truly, 
no  doubt,  as  the  great  obstacle  to  reformation.  It  seems  to  me  plain, 
that,  during  the  interval  likely  to  elapse  before  radical  reforms  can 
be  introduced  into  our  prison  systems,  the  only  check  to  the  indefinite 
perpetuation  of  crime,  in  those  already  fallen,  must  be  sought  by 
meeting  the  criminal,  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  with  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  remunerative  employment.  Such  facilities  can  be 
best  offered  in  an  asylum,  which,  if  kindly,  wisely  and  economically 
administered,  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  made  more  than  self-supporting. 
Such  an  institution  should :  (1)  Make  provision  for  sufficient  diver- 
sity of  trades  and  employments,  to  meet  an  average  diversity  of  apt- 
itudes and  abilities.  (3)  It  should  be  available  only  during  submission 
to  all  its  regulations  —  industrial,  moral  and  disciplinary.  (3)  The 
inmates  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  time  desired,  on  condi- 
tion of  good  behavior  and  industry.  (4)  The  institution,  after  paying 
expenses,  should  divide  all  profits  among  the  inmates.  (5)  Schooling 
should  be  afforded  to  all  youths,  and  to  such  adults  as  need  and  desire 
it.  (6)  Every  branch  of  a  trade  or  business  should  be  taught;  and 
not  (as  in  our  State  prisons)  some  mere  subdivision  thereof." 

Mr.  Miller  thus  expresses  his  views :  '^  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
separate  homes;  asylums  would  be  too  much  like  a  continuation 
of  prison  life.  Convict  life  owes  half  its  terrors  to  the  idea  of  offi- 
cial restraint,  and  the  exchange  of  a  prison  for  an  asylum  would  be, 
in  the  convicts'  esteem,  but  a  small  gain.  Still  subject  to  official 
supervision,  he  would  see  in  a  paid  officer  only  a  person  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  watch  and  restrain  him.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  con- 
victs that  those  who  are  paid  to  take  the  oversight  of  them  can  have 
any  interest  in  them  other  than  that  of  their  stipend.  Asylums  for 
disabled  liberated  prisoners  would  be  right  and  humane,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that,  for  such  as  can  earn  their  living  by  labor,  the  best 
thing  is  to  procure  employment  for  them  immediately  on  their 
release.  They  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  be  made  to  feel  that  their  success  and  respectability  depend 
entirely  on  the  disposition  they  show  to  live  by  faithful  industry.  As 
a  means  of  preparing  the  convict  for  liberation,  I  have  ever  urged 
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the  importance  of  giving  him  an  interest  in  his  earnings.  The  sense 
of  absolute,  hopeless  dependence  is  destructive  to  a  man's  self-respect 
and  energy  in  any  condition.  Its  tendency  is  to  debase  him,  and  to 
destroy  all  the  manly  attributes  to  his  nature;  and  he  gradaally 
loses  the  inclination  as  well  as  the  power  to  move  forward  and  assist 
himself." 

For  myself,  I  agree  with  both  these  gentlemen,  and  disagree  with 
both  —  agree  with  them  on  some  points,  disagree  on  others.  When 
Edward  Livingston  prepared  his  Code  for  Louisiana,  in  1821,  with 
keen  intuition  and  almost  prophetic  forecast,  he  provided,  in  his 
prison  system,  for  a  school  of  reform,  a  house  of  detention,  a  peni- 
tentiary, and  a  house  of  refuge  and  industry.  This  last  was  to  be 
an  asylum  for  released  prisoners,  where  temporary  work  oonld  be 
given  them  till  such  time  as  permanent  employment  should  be  ob- 
tained. After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  beginning  to  be  established  in  this  and  other  countries.  Two 
industrial  homes,  one  for  male  the  other  for  female  discharged  prison- 
ers, have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection  with 
the  Wakefield  prison  in  England.  Both  are  prosperous  pecuniarily, 
being  a  little  more  than  self-sustaining ;  and  they  are  doing  mucb. 
good.  The  Female  Befnge  at  Golden  Bridge,  near  Dublin,  has  bad 
a  satisfactory  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  of  England 
says,  a  triumphant  history  of  twelve  years,  during  which  hundreds 
of  liberated  convicts  have  been  saved  from  relapsing  into  crime. 
The  Carlisle  Memorial  Befuge  for  Convict  Women,  at  Winchester, 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  Gt>lden  Bridge.  The  Home  for  dis- 
charged Female  Prisoners,  founded  and  managed  by  the  New  York 
Women's  Prison  Association,  and  the  temporary  asylum  for  the 
same  class  of  persons  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of 
a  society  of  Boston  ladies,  speak  the  same  language.  These  fiksts 
would  seem  to  prove,  beyond  dispute,  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  such  asylums,  especially  for  women.  But  they  should  be  made 
strictly  transitional.  Their  whole  intent  and  aim  should  be  to  bridge 
the  gulf  that  lies  between  the  prison  and  employment  in  general 
society,  to  provide  a  defense  for  the  critical,  and,  to  the  convict  who 
desires  to  reform,  momentous  period,  which  follows  immediately  on 
liberation.  Mr.  Sherwood,  with  whose  ideas,  in  the  main,  I  am  in 
full  sympathy,  appears  to  have  overlooked,  in  part  at  least,  the  transi- 
tional character  of  the  discharged  prisoners'  asylum,  and  to  contem- 
plate a  residence  of  the  inmates  therein  too  protracted.  Mr.  Miller, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  think  too  lightly  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  instant  emyloyment  for  the  convict  on  his  discharge. 
Yet  I  sympathise  with  him,  too,  in  the  strong  desire  he  feels  tor 
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Bucli  a  consummation,  and  the  strong  conviction  he  entertains  that 
this  immediate  absorption  into  virtnons  society  wonld  be  best — 
provided  always  that  it  were  practicable.  It  is  every  way  desirable 
that  the.  abnormal  residence  and  treatment  of  the  convict  in  an 
asylum  should  be  as  short  as  may  be  compatible  with  his  own  good 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Let  him  become  a  citizen,  not 
distinguishable  from  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  and  marrow  of  the  whole  question. 
And  what  direction  shall  our  investigations  take  from  this  point  f 
You  have  yourself  suggested  the  appropriate  direction  in  your  letter 
to  Dr.  Lieber.  After  having  referred  to  the  young  prisoners  who 
have  passed  through  the  discipline  of  Mettray,  you  add  that  ^^they 
have  been  subjected  to  no  injurious  influences;  they  have  been 
reared  in  asylums  where  it  has  been  the  aim  and  endeavor  of  the 
conductors  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  religion,  and  to 
implant  in  their  hearts  the  principles  of  honor.  Unhappily,  the 
place  where  convicts  are  confined  is  far  from  offering,  among  us,  the 
same  conditions  of  moral  culture.  We  therefore  propose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  penitentiary  system,  whose 
realization  would  seem  to  offer  the  greatest  number  of  guarantees." 
That  is  right.  Not  otherwise  than  by  such  an  inquiry  can  the  seat 
of  the  disease  be  reached,  and  its  cause  removed.  This  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved :  An  army  of  convicts  is  every  year  discharged 
from  prison.  Society  distrusts  them,  refuses  them  work,  compels  a 
return  to  crime,  and  augments,  by  its  injustice,  the  evil  which  it  aims 
to  cure  by  its  punishments.  How  can  its  distrust  be  conquered, 
work  secured  to  the  convict,  his  salvation  assured,  and  crime  dimin- 
ished t  There  are  just  two  elements  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  both  essential  —  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  and  a  guaranty 
therefor.  The  reformation  is  to  be  effected  by  the  processes  — 
industrial,  educational  and  moral  —  to  which  he  is  subjected  during 
his  incarceration.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  character  of  those 
processes  —  the  machinery  of  the  system.  But  the  needed 
guaranty  —  how  is  that  to  be  hadf  How  is  the  moral  cure  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  tested  f  For  a  test  there  muH  he ;  it  is 
indispensable.  Permit  me  to  cite  here  a  passage  from*  myself, 
contained  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Prison  Association,  and  found  on  pages  196  and  197  of  that 
report :  "  The  discharged  convict,  though  reformed  and  resolved  to 
live  honestly,  fails  to  get  work ;  and  he  fails  so  generally,  that  failure 
is  the  rule,  and  success  the  exception.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that 
society  is  hard-hearted ;  that  it  has  no  sympathy  with  misfortune ; 
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that  it  is  vindictive  and  croel ;  that  it  tramples  npon  a  man  merely 
becaose  he  is  down.  Far  from  it.  But  society  distrusts  the  liberated 
prisoner;  it  has  no  confidence  in  him ;  and — what  is  more  to  the 
purpose — it  has  no  guaranty  for  its  confidence.  It  is  this  want  of  a 
guaranty,  that  builds  a  wall  of  granite  between  the  released  convict 
and  honest  bread.  Conqu^  the  distrust  of  society,  replace  it  witli 
confidence^  furnish  the  required  guaranty  that  the  man  is  trustwor^ 
thy,  and  every  difficulty  will  vanish.  Every  shop,  every  factory, 
every  farm,  every  avenue  of  honest  toil  will  be  open  to  his  entrance. 
But  the  problem  is,  how  to  abate  the  prejudice  which  society  feels 
toward  the  liberated  convict ;  how  to  overcome  its  dread  of  him ; 
how  to  allay  its  fears ;  how  to  win  for  him  its  confidence,  and  con- 
ciliate its  r^ard  ?  There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  this  result. 
The  convict  must  furnish  proof,  during  his  incarceration,  that  it  is 
safe  to  confide  in  him ;  safe  to  put  him  at  the  work-bench ;  safe  to 
place  in  his  hands  ^'  the  shovel  and  hoe ; "  safe  to  admit  him  to  the 
fireside  and  the  home  circle.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  tried,  his 
cure  must  be  tested,  before  he  is  discharged.  But  this  can  never  be 
done  where  the  system  is  one  of  material  isolation  to  the  end ;  neither 
can  it  any  more  be  done  where  the  system  is  one  of  moral  isolation 
to  the  end.  There  must  be  a  field,  an  opportunity,  for  the  trial. 
But  such  a  theatre  and  such  a  chance  the  separate  system  can  nei>er 
furnish ;  nor  any  more  can  the  congregate  system,  on  its  present 
basis.  Both  systems  must  be  in  part  retained,  in  part  discarded,  in 
part  changed ;  and  so  changed  that  the  passage  from  imprisonment 
to  liberty  shall  not  be,  as  now,  per  aaUum^  by  a  single  bound  ;  but 
the  change  must  be  such  that  the  former  shall  gradually,  almost 
imperceptibly,  melt  into  the  latter ;  such  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
imprisonment  shall  be  little  more  than  moral,  in  which,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  arrangements  shall  be  those  of  ordinary  life,  with  its 
trusts,  its  temptations,  its  responsibilities,  its  victories  over  self  and 
sin,  its  toning  up  and  strengthening  of  the  character  by  the  friction 
to  which  the  man  is,  in  these  various  ways,  subjected." 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  Irish  penitentiary  system,  to  which,  as 
devised  and  put  in  practice  by  that  great  prison  reformer.  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  I  confess  myself  to  be  a  thorough  convert.  And  the  ground 
of  my  conversion  is,  first,  that  that  system  reforms  the  prisoner,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  verifies  his  reformation.  The  proof  of  these  two 
facts  is  found  in  two  other  facts,  viz.,  that  employers  are  glad  to  hire 
them,  and  that  they  are  satisfied  both  with  their  work  and  their 
fidelity.  All  this  must  be  accepted  as  truth,  or  human  testimony 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  for  it  is  attested,  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation on  the  spot,  by  such  witnesses  as  Lord  Brougham,  Mat- 
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thew  Davenport  Hill,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  and  Baron  Yon  Holtzen- 
dorfif,  persons  whose  fame  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Irish  system,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  a  common  ground,  on 
which  the  friends  of  separation  and  association  can  meet  in  a  fel- 
lowship of  charity  and  beneficence ;  since  it  combines  the  advantages 
of  both,  without  the  evils  of  either.  It  still  farther,  in  my  opinion, 
meets  more  fully  than  any  other,  the  desideratum  so  well  expressed 
in  your  letter,  that  of  holding  out  the  best  promise  "  to  act  effect- 
ually on  the  moral  nature  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied." 

Your  own  social  discipline  has  wrought  wonders  with  youthful 
prisoners  at  Mettray ;  why  should  it  not  bear  fruit  equally  precious 
with  those  a  little  older  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  fixed  age  separates 
diseased  humanity  into  two  classes,  so  diverse  from  one  another,  that 
a  certain  treatment  is  needed  for  the  one,  while  a  treatment  which  is 
its  very  antipodes,  is  required  for  the  other  ?  Two  years  ago,  in 
Indiana,  ten  youths  approaching  twenty,  were  sent  from  the  State 
prison,  where  the  system  is  one,  not  indeed  of  physical  but  of  moral 
isolation,  ^  the  first  instalment  of  inmates  for  a  house  of  refuge, 
then  just  established.  In  the  prison,  they  were  growing  morally 
worse  every  day ;  in  the  refrige  they  have  been  reformed,  I  believe 
to  a  man.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should  not  have 
improved  equally  in  the  prison,  under  the  same  treatment  ?  The 
social  principles  of  humanity  are  the  great  spring  of  improvement  in 
free  society ;  depend  upon  it,  they  will,  under  due  r^ulation,  when 
&irly  and  heartily  applied,  prove  no  less  so  within  the  precincts  of  a 
prison. 

Hoping  for  the  noblest  results  from  the  labors  of  your  Commission, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

E.  C.  wmEs, 

Cot.  See.  N.  Y.  Prison  AssocuUion. 

M.  Dexetz,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  Director  of 
Mettray,  etc.,  etc. 
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XVL  PICTURES  FROM  PRISON  LIFE, 


A  book  by  the  distiDgnished  warden  of  the  MassachnsettB  State 
prison  has  lately  issaed  from  the  press  under  the  above  title.  The 
work  has  three  general  divisions:  the  first  historical,  the  seocmi 
detailing  nomerons  incidents  illustrative  of  prison  life  and  the  char- 
acter of  prisoners,  and  the  third  embodying  the  views  of  the  author  on 
the  general  subject  of  prison  discipline.  On  these  topics  Mr.  Haynes 
has  produced  a  book  equally  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  having 
an  interest  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  those  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  prisons  would  naturally  draw  their 
attention  to  discussions  of  this  nature. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  work,  though  simply  a  ^'  sketch,"  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  We  do  not  propose  even  the  briefest 
risumi  of  this  part,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  isolated 
statements. 

The  first  State  prison  of  Massachusetts  was  established  in  1785  on 
Castle  island,  in  Boston  harbor ;  but  the  location  being  found  inse- 
cure, the  prison  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  Charlestown, 
where  it  was  reopened  in  1805.  At  this  point  the  histoty  of  the 
institution,  as  given  by  Mr.  Haynes,  begins.  The  act  for  the  erection 
of  the  penitentiary  declares  its  object  to  be  "  the  reformation  as  well 
as  pnnishment  of  offenders,"  a  record  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
and  humanity  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  showing  that  then,  as  since, 
she  occupied  an  advanced  position,  and  was  faithful  to  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  her  civil,  social  and  religious  institutions. 
During  the  sixty-four  years  of  its  existence,  since  1805,  the  prison  has 
had  fourteen  wardens,  which  gives  an  average  administration  to  each 
of  four  and  a  half  years.  Four  of  these  administrations  had  each  a 
duration  of  but  one  year  or  less,  two  of  two  years,  and  only  two 
have  reached  a  period  of  twelve,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  was  appointed  in  1857  and  is  still  in  ofiSce.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  nothing  but  death,  or  some  providential  disability, 
will  be  permitted  to  displace  so  competent  an  officer,  and  one  to 
whom  the  State  is  indebted  for  so  many  and  such  important  reforms 
in  her  prison  administration.  Among  the  more  essential  of  the  re- 
forms introduced  by  Mr.  Haynes  may  be  signalized  the  abolishment 
of  all  forms  of  disciplinary  punishment  but  the  dark  cell,  the  substi- 
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tution  of  a  plain  citizen's  suit  for  the  old  parti-colored  prison  dress, 
the  institution  of  prison  holidays,  when  the  convicts  who  merit  snch 
a  favor  are  allowed  to  mingle  together  in  the  prison  yard,  to  engage 
in  varions  athletic  games,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  unrestricted 
conversation  ;  the  institution  of  instructive  and  entertaining  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  which  are  given  during  the  winter 
evenings;  and,  in  general,  the  introduction  of  a  more  humane, 
rational,  and  reformatory  discipline  into  the  prison.  The  funda- 
mental lack  here  is  a  well-organized  and  efficient  prison  school,  a 
lack  which,  with  an  abundant  and  overflowing  treasury  —  itself  the 
product  of  prison  labor — ought  not  to  be  permitted  longer  to  exist. 
The  second  division  of  Mr.  Haynes'  book,  wliich  is  devoted  to 
'^  Sketches  and  Incidents,"  illustrative  of  prison  life  and  manners, 
has  an  interest  surpassing  that  of  a  romance,  since,  while  many  of 
the  incidents  narrated  are  no  less  dramatic  and  thrilling  than  the 
inventions  of  the  novelist,  they  have  the  superadded  element  of 
literal  truth.  We  can  make  room  but  for  one  of  these  sketches ; 
and  we  select  it  less  for  its  intense  pathos  and  sadness  than  because 
it  is  a  representative  case,  and  conveys  a  solemn  and  impressive 
lesson  to  young  men  who  are  just  entering  upon  a  business  career. 
Let  such  listen  to  the  warning  voice  that  comes  to  them  from  this 
thrilling  narrative. 

On  one  oocadon  (uyB  the  author)  a  hAj  called  at  the  office  to  see  xne.  Her  object 
was  to  ascertain  if  we  had  in  the  prison  a  jonng  man  hj  the  name  of  B.  I  told  her 
that  we  had.  She  asked  if  she  could  be  permitted  to  see  him.  I  inquired  if  he  was 
a  relative  or  connection  of  hers.  She  bnrst  into  tears,  and  replied  that  she  hoped 
not,  but  feared  it  was  her  son.  I  sent  for  him.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  intense 
anxiety  with  which  she  listened  for  his  approach,  or  the  shriek  of  anguish  which 
burst  from  her  lips  as  she  fell  into  his  arms  as  he  entered  the  room.  He  was  indeed 
her  son,  her  only  son,  and  she  a  widow.  He  was  her  only  hope  in  this  world,  the 
prop  upon  which  she  leaned.  She  had  toiled  for  him  night  and  daj,  succeeded  in 
giving  him  a  good  education,  and  in  obtaining  a  situation  for  him  in  a  store  in  a 
flourishing  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  For  some  time  every  thing  went 
smoothly.  He  secured  the  confidence  of  his  employers  by  his  strict  attention  to 
business  and  apparent  honesty.  But,  alas !  in  an  evil  hour  for  him,  he  became 
acquidnted  with  some  young  men  who  had  more  money  than  he  had,  and  were  fond 
of  spending  it ;  and,  actuated  by  that  false  pride  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many 
young  men,  he  endeavored,  without  their  means,  to  keep  up  with  them  in  their 
extravagances.  The  result  was,  that  he  became  involved  in  debt,  with  no  prospect 
of  extricating  himself.  Exposure  and  loss  of  character  and  situation  stared  him  in 
the  face,  and,  to  save  himself  from  the  dreaded  disgrace,  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  funds  belonging  to  his  employers,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  replacing  the 
amount  taken  —  a  fearful  experiment,  a  fatal  mistake.  As  weU  might  one  attempt 
to  check  a  conflagration  by  pouring  on  oil,  as  to  recover  position  once  lost  by  such 
means.  It  was  the  old  story  repeated.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  accounts  appear 
correct ;  the  money  was  not  missed,  and  he  was  safe  for  the  time.  Had  he  stopped 
there,  all  might  have  been  well ;  but  the  success  of  his  first  attempt  was  his  ruin. 
He  continued  to  abstract  funds  in  this  way  for  several  months,  but  was  at  last  sus- 
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XVII.  CRIMINAL  LUNACY. 

BT  THX  COBBKBFONDUre  BXCBBTABT. 

Jastice,  hnmanity  and  policy  alike  demand  that  our  laws  in  re- 
gard to  insanity,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  should  undergo  revision, 
with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
science,  drawn  from  recent  investigations  into  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  mind. 

Modern  science  recognizes  the  incon*uptible  integrity  of  the  mind : 
that  is  to  say,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  mind  itself,  in  its  own 
proper  nature  and  essence,  is  never  insane.  What  we  call  insanity 
is,  in  all  cases,  a  consequence  of  the  disarrangement,  the  disease,  or 
the  congenital  maladjustment  of  the  organs,  through  which  its  man- 
ifestations are  revealed  to  consciousness.  If  a  person  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  opium,  it  is  well-known  that  a  great  mental  as  well  as 
physical  change  is  produced  by  it  —  a  change  modified  and  colored 
by  his  pathological  condition.  When  his  organs  are  in  one  state,  he 
sees  tlie  most  gorgeous  visions,  and  enjoys  the  most  delightful  sensa- 
tions. In  other  states  of  the  bodily  organs  the  illusions  are  reversed. 
Horrid  shapes  flit  before  his  eyes  ;  the  direst  discords  stan  his  ears  ; 
and,  in  his  terror,  he  strikes  his  imaginary  foe  with  superhumau 
strength  and  rage.  In  the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  similar  hallu- 
cinatiuns  are  observed,  though  commonly- with  less  intensity.  That 
nar(;otics  and  stimulants,  taken  in  undue  measure,  will  produce  these 
efitcts,  is  known  to  universal  experience ;  and,  precisely  because  it  is 
so  known,  the  criminal  acts  of  the  man  in  this  condition  are  punish- 
able. He  knew  that,  with  the  opium  or  liquor,  he  was  swallowing 
burglaries,  arsons,  thefts,  rapes,  homicides. 

The  law,  while  recognizing  that  his  criminal  volitions  and  acts  are 
not  under  his  control,  and  that  the  illusions  which  prompt  them  are 
complete,  nevertheless  holds  him  amenable  to  punishment,  because, 
though  knowing  that  tlie  drug  or  the  brandy  might  produce  such 
effects,  he  yet  voluntarily  partook  of  it.  The  criminality  in  this  case 
lies,  not  so  much  in  the  homicide  committed  by  him  as  in  his  self- 
produced  insanity. 

These  illusions,  and  the  criminal  acts  proceeding  from  them,  are 
the  result  of  an  abnormal  pathological  condition  of  one  or  more  of 
the  bodily  organs.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that  if  a  similar 
pathological  condition  is  gradually  produced,  as  it  often  is,  by  the 
slow  and  progressive  approaches  of  disease,  nearly  the  same  mental 
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terrible  fate  might  befall  them.  Her  cruelty  became  at  length  so 
persiBtent  that  one  of  the  daughters  was  compelled  to  leave  home 
and  take  up  her  residence  with  a  relative.  She  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  murder  her  husband  by  giving  him  an  overdose,  which  sickened 
him  so  that  he  immediately  threw  it  off  his  stomach,  and  so  escaped. 
With  the  daughters  she  proceeded  more  warily.  She  gave  the  first 
a  small  dose,  and  when  the  characteristic  effects  showed  themselves, 
she  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  evinced  much  apparent  alarm  and 
anxiety.  The  doctor  ordered  mucilaginous  and  cooling  drinks.  In 
administering  these  the  mother  slipped  minute  doses  of  arsenic  into 
every  drug,  and  thus  in  the  end  accomplished  her  purpose.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  in  poisoning  the  second  daughter. 

When  asked  the  motive  which  impelled  her  to  this  wholesale 
slaughter  of  her  family,  she  replied  that  she  did  not  feel  any  com- 
punction for  it ;  that  she  was  crazy,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was 
about ;  she  admitted  tliat  no  woman  had  ever  had  a  better  husband 
or  a  better  home  than  she,  and  that  she  had  loved  her  daughters  as 
tenderly  as  any  mother  could  love  her  ofi&pring;  she  was  conscious, 
she  said,  that  she  had  done  the  deed,  but  quite  unconscious  of  the 
motives  that  had  prompted  her. 

The  defense  set  up  in  this  case  waa  insanity ;  and  the  question 
of  the  continued  life  or  ignominious  death  of  a  woman,  a  wife  and 
mother,  was  made  to  depend  on  a  decision  that  was  little  better 
than  the  drawing  of  a  lottery.  One  jury,  with  the  facts  as  above 
stated  placed  before  them,  would  at  once  adjudge  her  guilty; 
another,  with  as  little  hesitation,  would  pronounce  her  not  guilty. 
The  one,  nn instructed  in  the  subtle,  infectious  and  obscure  develop- 
ments of  insanity,  and  guided  only  by  the  apparent  coolness,  delib- 
eration and  forethought  displayed  in  the  murder,  would  decide  upon 
the  question  of  her  guilt;  and  her  previous  irascibility  and  ill 
temper,  so  far  from  being  to  them  proof  of  insanity,  would  but  con- 
irm  them  in  the  conviction  that  her  heart  was  intrinsically  bad, 
that  her  moral  nature  was  willfully  depraved,  and  that  death  would 
be  but  the  just  penalty  of  her  transgression.  The  other  jury,  enlight- 
ened in  the  hidden  power  and  wayward  freaks  of  mental  disease 
would  observe  the  entire  absence  of  motive  for  the  muixler.  They 
would  consider  that  her  exhibitions  of  temper  were  not  provoked  by 
any  external  occurrence.  They  would  take  into  account  the  difference 
of  character  between  the  children  born  before  the  father's  insanity 
and  after  it.  They  would  weigh  the  circumstance  that  these 
evidences  of  uncontrollable  temper  manifested  themselves  from  the 
cradle,  and  before  reason  and  will  had  become  forces  to  control 
the  conduct.    They  would  remember  not  a  few  cases  upon  reoord, 
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are  bo  deficient  that  he  has  not  Bu£Gicient  will,  conscience  or  control- 
ing  mental  power ;  or,  if  throagh  the  overmling  power  of  mental 
disease,  his  intellectual  power  is  for  the  time  obliterated,  he  is  not  a 
responsible,  moral  agent,  and  is  not  punishable  for  criminal  acts." 
Not  long  after  this  charge.  Judge  Harris  delivered  one  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  popularly  known  as  the  "veiled 
murderess,"  which  was  quite  opposite  in  its  character,  agreeing 
substantially  with  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

It  appears  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Howard  Association  of 
London,  which  has  lately  come  to  hand,  that  the  case  is  worse  in 
England  than  it  is  here,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  author 
of  that  paper  says : 

The  law  proceeds  on  tlie  principle  that  criminal  insanity  is  not  to  be  exempted 
from  penal  infliction  and  disgrace,  except  only  in  cases  of  rcmng  madness  or  fuUy 
matured  lunacy.  It  recognizes  neither  the  gradual  development  nor  the  dfuJbUe 
irUsUigenee,  which  often  characterizes  cases  of  insanity  which  are  as  dangerous 
and  as  uncontrollable  as  any  of  the  more  raving  kind.  The  present  law 
asserts  that  a  knowledge  of  "  the  difierence  between  right  and  wrong  "  constitutes 
just  legal  responsibility.  Medical  men,  as  with  one  voice,  reply :  "  Nearly  all  the 
inmates  of  our  lunatic  asylums  know  weU  the  difRsrence  between  right  and  wrong, 
while  utterly  incapable  of  self-control.  Indeed,  the  very  government  of  these 
institutions  is  generally  based  on  the  principle  that  their  inmates  have  this  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  infliction  of  indubitable  and  dangerous  men- 
tal disease."  But  the  law  virtually  ignores  this  fact,  and  many  jurists  deem  pleas 
of  insanity  absurd,  except  accompanied  by  raving  or  absolutely  idiotic  symptoms. 
Hence,  in  many  cases,  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  most  pitiable  disease  are  judicially 
punished  by  pencU  servitude,  and,  oceadonaUy,  eten  by  the  gallows. 

The  charge  of  absurdity  appertains  rather  to  the  law  itself.  For  what  can  be 
more  unjust  than  to  brand  and  punish  as  convicts  those  unfortunate  persons  who,  by 
the  inscrutable  visitation  of  Providence,  are  the  victims  of  disease  comparable  to 
inherited  blindness,  or  to  the  accidental  deprivation  of  a  limb?  The  Spectator 
recently  remarked  of  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  under  similar  circum- 
stances :  "  We  might  as  well  hang  a  man  for  conmiitting  murder  in  his  sleep." 

The  /act  of  the  penal  treatment  of  numerous  victims  of  mental 
disease  is  indubitable.  Dr.  Gover,  medical  officer  of  Millbank  prison 
(with  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  convicts),  in  his  report  for  1868, 
states : 

The  number  of  convicts  certified*  as  insane  was  84.  The  number  of  other  mental 
cases  was  218.  This  number  (218)  includes  the  weak-minded  but  excludes  the  epilep- 
tic prisoners.  The  same  officer  reports :  Of  the  21  attempts  at  suicides  made  during 
the  year,  1  was  successful,  5  serious  but  unsuccessful,  and  15  feigned.  The  number 
of  serious  attempts  was  undoubtedly  large,  and  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for 
the  exercise  of  constant  care  and  watchfulness.  The  same  report  adds :  /  do  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  by  some,  that  invalid  convicts  hoM  in  most 
eases  disqualified  themselves  for  hard  labor  by  indtdgenee  in  vicious  and  irregula/r  habits 
previous  to  imprisonment.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great  mqfority 
of  these  prisoners  are  either  men  of  originally  feeble  constitutions,  or  the  subject  of 
diseases  and  infirmities  which  have  been  contracted  through  circumstances  over 
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which  thej  have  had  no  eantroL  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  my  oonTletka 
that  the  percentage  of  convicts  who  are  rendered  unfit  to  earn  a  livelihood  bj  tome 
inherited  physical  infinnitj  or  d^ed  qf  intelUct  is  larger  than  is  nsnallj  snppoBed. 

In  the  same  year  (1868),  Mr^  Morrish,  governor  of  Millbaak, 
reported :  "  The  imbeciles  and  epileptics  continue  to  form  a  large 
element  of  the  number  of  prisoners." 

The  Kight  Hon.  E.  Gordon,  late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  said, 
in  October,  1868 :  "  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
great  weakness  of  intellect  exists  among  those  placed  at  the  bar  of 
our  courts," 

Dr.  Thompson,  surgeon  to  the  general  prison  for  Scotland,  at 
Perth,  says :  '*  One  prisoner  out  of  every  nine  is  more  or  less  insane, 
and  one  out  of  every  140  becomes  irresponsibly  so." 
'  Mr.  Measor,  late  deputy  governor  of  Chatham  convict  prison, 
declares :  "  I  have  known  as  many  as  five  i)er  cent  of  the  inmates  of 
an  Irish  convict  prison  confined  at  one  time  under  medical  observa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  mental  condition,  and  they  were 
quite  exclusive  of  a  large  proportion  who  might  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed inferior  degrees  of  irresponsibility." 

According  to  the  "  Judicial  Statistics  "  for  1867-8,  there  were,  in 
England  and  Wales,  1,244  criminal  lunatics  under  detention,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  insane  when  convicted.  The  same  Bta- 
tistics,  from  1857  to  1867,  show,  that,  out  of  664  persons  tried  for 
murder  in  that  period,  108  (more  than  16  per  cent)  were  l^ly 
found  insane.  Hence,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  indeed  it  is  well 
nigh  certain,  that,  of  the  135  persons  hanged  during  the  same  period, 
some  were  insane,  though  not  legally  proved  such. 

We  are  unable  to  give,  with  the  same  exactness,  statistics  of  the 
criminal  insane  in  the  United  States.  We  only  know,  in  general, 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  State  prisons,  that  the  number 
is  considerable  in  most  of  them.  In  New  York,  there  is  a  State 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane,  which  receives  its  inmates 
from  the  three  State  prisons ;  the  average  number  being,  as  near  as 
we  can  state  from  memory,  about  80.  In  nearly  all  the  county  jails, 
there  are,  also,  every  year,  more  or  less  lunatics,  wholly  irresponsible. 

The  paper  of  the  Howard  Association,  from  which  we  have  already 
largely  cited,  calls  attention  to  another  evil,  no  less  grave  in  this 
country  than  in  England,  in  the  following  words : 

A  second  evil  of  the  present  legal  treatment  of  criminal  lunacy  is  the  consequent 
nnsatisfactorj  nature  of  the  evidence  at  trials,  in  many  cases  of  real  or  alleged 
insanity,  especially  where  there  is  danger  of  the  infliction  of  the  irrevocable  oipit^ 
penalty.  9n  these  ooosMons,  it  repeatedly  happens,  that  eminent  medicsl  m^  ^ 
placed  In  a  painful,  and,  occasionally,  even  in  a  ridiculous  position,  througb  tbdr 
cross-examinations  by  counsel  who,  although  very  talented  in  their  own  profefl&on, 
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may  be  ntterlj  ignorant  of  scientific  facts  and  principles.  The  latter  gentlemen, 
furthermore,  Are  expressly  paid  to  endeavor  to  elicit  replies  favonlble  to  the  private 
farterests  of  theit  clients.  Impartial  truth  thns  becomes  not  the  real  object  of  the 
^izaminatiom,  as  It  ought  to  be.  Again,  similar  private  interests  sometimes  lead  to 
the  unseemly  employment  of  medical  witnesses  as  jparty-ocleoea^  rather  than  as 
purely  sdentiflc  witneesess,  called  by  an  impartial  authority,  and  only  for  impartial 
ends. 

The  wisest,  noblest  and  best  in  the  land  are  as  liable  to  attacks  of 
insanity,  and,  under  snch  assaults,  to  do  a  homicidal  act,  as  the 
meanest,  vilest  and  most  ignorant  of  men.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thought, 
that  we  and  our  children  may  be  thus  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a 
felon's  death,  for  want  of  any  clear  and  well-defined  rules,  by  which 
the  responsibility  of  the  persons  on  trial  can  be  determined  ? 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extreme  subtlety  of  that  wonderful 
organ  which  we  call  the  mind.  Few  know  how  easily  one  faculty  or 
set  of  faculties  may  become  disarranged  and  unsound,  while  the 
others  remain  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  There  is  a  man  now  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  counties  of  New  York,  who  is  a  quiet,  reasonable 
being  under  ordinary  circumstances.  His  mode  of  doing  business 
and  his  general  intercourse  with  society  would  not  be  remarked  as 
different  from  that  of  his  neighbors ;  yet  he  becomes  frantic  with 
insanity  whenever  a  pig  squeals.  A  second  person  we  know  of  who, 
sane  enough  at  other  times,  is  crazed  by  looking  through  blue  glass. 
Another,  whose  case  is  described  by  Dr.  Nichols,  of  the  government 
asylum  at  Washington,  is  insane  on  the  subject  of  women's  shoes, 
though  perfectly  rational  on  all  others.  Kabells,  who  was  tried  for 
murder  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut^  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  was  chiefly  excited  to  madness  by  some  one  treading  on  his 
toes,  and  even  by  looking  at  or  commenting  on  his  feet.  But  enough 
of  such  cases;  the  books  are  full  of  them.  Unfortunately  these 
books  seldom  fall  in  the  way  of  judges,  jurors  or  law-makers ;  and 
hence  they  are  but  imperfectly  instructed  in  phenomena  of  the  last 
importance  as  regards  both  the  enactment  and  administration  of  laws. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  relation  of  insanity  to 
murder ;  but  this  mental  malady  operates  no  less  widely  and  no  less 
potently  in  other  departments  of  crime.  In  our  visitation  of  prisons 
we  have  met  with  persons  committed  for  arson  who,  though  sane  on 
all  other  subjects,  were  utterly  insane  upon  this ;  they  have  the  well 
known  mental  disease,  technically  named  ^' pyromania."  Others 
exhibit  their  mental  alienation  in  the  special  form  of  backbiting  and 
slander.  Monomania  sometimes  shows  itself  in  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  disturb  religious  meetings.  Many  a  police  officer  has 
his  own  private  oases  to  relate  of  respectable  persons  of  both  sexes^ 
who  are  placed  under  his  surveilance  on  account  of  their  irresistible 
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propensity  to  pilfer,  but  who  are  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  by  their  friends  paying  for  the  stolen  property.  May 
not  some  of  the  poorer  classes  be  subject  to  the  same  insane  and 
uncontrollable  impulse,  who  have  no  friends  to  pay  for  their  tbefte? 

We  have  met  with  many  criminals  who  seemed ^  quite  unable  to 
see  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue.  We  recall  one  at  this 
moment,  who  belonged  to  this  class,  and  whom  we  saw  a  short  time 
before  his  execution  for  murder.  He  seemed  as  one  looking  throngh 
a  mask.  We  could  form  no  idea  from  the  expression  of  his  face 
whether  he  was  speaking  truth  or  falsehood.  He  assured  us  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  business  of  a  burglar  after  full  delib- 
eration. He  said  that  he  could  see  no  difference  between  this 
and  any  other  profession.  The  lawyer — such  was  the  view  he 
expressed  —  did  all  he  could  to  succeed,  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
depressing  his  rivals  to  advance  himself.  So  it  was  with  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  merchant,  and  the  steamboat  captain ;  and  nobody 
found  fault  with  them.  He  did  not  see  why  he  might  not  do  the 
same.  He  would  kill  no  one,  if  he  could  rob  without  it ;  but  he 
saw  no  harm  in  murder,  if  it  was  necessiary  to  success  in  his  chosen 
pursuit.  This  man  uttered  these  atrocious  sentiments  with  perfect 
coolness  and  apparent  sincerity,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  expiat- 
ing his  crime  upon  the  gallows. 

Facts  like  those  show  that  our  criminal  laws  need  revision  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  demands  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity. 

As  the  practical  issue  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  commission  should  be  formed  of  the  ablest  mental 
pathologists  and  criminal  jurists,  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  comparing  all  the  recorded  facts  bearing  on 
the  subject;  of  developing  the  principles  thereto  appertaining;  of 
devising  some  rule  or  rules  which  would  enable  courts  and  juries  to 
decide  on  criminal  cases  involving  the  question  of  insanity  with 
some  approach  to  uniformity ;  and  of  suggesting  such  provisions  as 
would  be  likely  to  protect  society  against  danger  from  persons  known 
to  be  the  subjects  of  insane  impulses.  The  rules  devised  and  pro- 
visions  suggested,  approving  themselves  to  wise  men,  should  then  be 
enacted  into  law. 

We  only  add  that  this  conclusion  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
paper  of  the  Howard  Association,  so  often  referred  to,  which  is,  m 
fact,  of  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  praying  for  the  creation  of  a  royal 
commission,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  full  investigation  and 
practical  counsel  as  regards  the  requisite  legislation.  The  paper 
closes  with  the  following  paragraphs : 


^J 
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Socli  a  commlBBloii  may  be  expected  to  involye,  eTentuallj,  the  following  Important 
reanltB : 

1.  A  recognition  by  the  law  of  the  abundantly-proved  fact,  that  nncontrollable 
dangeroos  insanity  often  exists  collaterally  with  a  knowledge  of  "  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong."  This  would  modify  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
insane.  They  would  be  held  responsible  to  the  extent  of  secure  detention  in  asylums 
(even  for  life,  where  necessary),  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  disgraceful  death  on  the 
gallows,  or  a  degrading  transfer  to  a  convict  gang. 

3  The  proof  of  insanity  in  criminal  eases  would  be  no  longer  committed  to  advo- 
catea  (legal  or  medical)  of  prwate  interests,  but  would  devolve  upon  an  impartial 
jury  or  commission  of  scientific  experts  appointed  by  the  government.  The  investi- 
gation would  then  be  conducted  with  a  dignity  alike  befitting  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  the  scientific  experience  of  the  medical  profession. 

8.  Theory  being  then  reconciled  with  fact,  and  law  with  science,  the  national  con- 
science in  regard  to  true  justice  would  be  satisfied,  and  legal  administration  would 
secure  increased  influence  and  support.  Private  interference  would  be  superseded 
by  systematic  and  impartial  Investigation.  The  punishment  of  the  sane  criminal 
would  be  more  certain,  and  tl^e  restraint  of  the  insane  rendered  at  once  more  humane 
and  sure. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  46 
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XVni.  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  AND  COUNTY  JAILS 

IN  OHIO. 

Br  THK  CbBBSSPONDIXe  SlCBKTABT. 

Extent  of  Public  Chabht. 

Public  charity  forms  one  of  the  vital  interesta  of  society.   It  ia 
stated,  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  on  good  authority,  that  the  city  of  London 
expends  yearly  from  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars  in  charity,  among 
a  population  of  three  millions.    If  we  take  even  the  lowest  estiniat^ 
it  would  be  an  expenditure  of  ten  dollars  for  each  inhabitant.   This 
is  far,  very  far,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  any  of  our 
States.    The  same  writer  estimates  that  Massachusetts,  in  1868, 
expended,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of 
prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents  (which  last  he  counts  as  a  pnblic 
charity),  $1,600,000,  for  aid  to  disabled  soldiers  and  the  families 
of  those  killed  in  the  war,  $900,000,   and  in   private  charities, 
$1,500,000,  making  an  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  of  $4,000,000, 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes  in  a  single  year  in  that  State.   Bat 
the  amount  paid  to  poldiers  and  their  families  may  be  regarded  as  a 
special  charity.    Deducting  that  from  the  total  sum,  there  would 
remain,  as  the  tax  for  pauperism  upon  each  inhabitant  (the  popu- 
lation being  about  1,400,000),  a  fraction  over  two  dollars.   The 
expenditure  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  no 
doubt  equally  great,  and  in  Pennsylvania  nearly  aa  great    But, 
allowing  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  ratio  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  for  the  other  States,  we  shall  find  (so  Mr.  Sanborn 
estimates)  that  the  aggregate  annual  expenditure,  for  charitable 
purposes,  of  the  whole  country  is  at  least  $60,000,000,  of  which 
sum  not  less  than  forty  million  dollars  are  disbursed  by  public 
oificers ;  that  is,  about  one  dollar  to  each  inhabitant.    Has  not  the 
whole  community  a  vital  interest  in  the  honest  and  judicious  dis- 
bursement of  this  vast  amount  ? 

Need  of  System  m  Public  Chaetty. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beggs,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  fortj-five 
million  dollars  are  annually  expended  in  London,  as  the  cost  of 
pauperism,  and  that  one-half  of  that  sam  is  wasted  for  want  of  a 
good  system  under  careful  supervision.     This  may  be  an  exaggera- 
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tion ;  probably  it  is  so ;  but  Mr.  Sanborn  thinks  that  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there,  and  here,  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  amount  laid  out  in  this  direction  is  wasted,  and  worse  than 
wasted,  for  lack  of  wise  and  efficient  management.  This  we  think 
an  under-estimate  by  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  so  that  a  thorough 
and  effective  system  of  public  charities  in  the  United  States  would 
save  to  our  poople  something  like  eight  million  dollars  a  year. 

Surely  these  statements  are  enough  to  show  the  immense  import- 
ance of  this  question.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  lias  observed, 
"  with  labor  in  constant  demand,  land  cheap,  and  every  career  open 
to  every  person,  we  have  the  three  greatest  securities  against  pauper- 
ism. But  these  alone  are  insufficient.  We  need,  besides,  the  constant 
activity  of  judicious  and  far-reaching  charity,  public  and  private ;  and 
we  cannot  have  this  without  vigilant  supervision."  Well,  therefore, 
it  is  that  our  people  seem  everywhere  to  be  waking  up  to  the  vital 
necessity  for  such  oversight.  Already  have  boards  of  State  charities 
been  established  in  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Kew  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  The  principle  on  which 
such  boards  are  based  is  a  fruitful  one,  and  it  will  work' in  our  States 
like  leaven  till  the  whole  are  leavened. 

BSPOBT  OF  THE  OhIO  BoARD. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Ohio 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  document  of  much  interest.  The  board  is 
greatly  hampered  in  its  work  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  State 
in  refusing  the  means  necessary  to  an  active  prosecution  of  it.  The 
members  of  the  board  themselves  serve  without  compensation,  which 
is  well ;  but  the  Legislature  makes  no  provision  for  the  employment 
of  a  paid  secretary,  which  is  very  far  from  well,  or  wise,  or  liberal. 
The  State  penitentiary  authorities  at  Columbus  have  generously 
allowed  their  excellent  chaplain,  the  Bev.  A.  G.  Byers,  to  act  as 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  to  give  to  the  work  the  limited  service 
which  his  other  official  duties  permit  him  to  render.  He  has  served 
them  well  and  effectively,  considering  the  little  time  he  can  devote 
to  their  work;  but  what  is  wanted — what,  indeed,  is  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proper  ends  of  such  an  organization  -^ 
is  the  full  time  and  strength  of  a  competent  and  energetic  secretary. 

The  document  before  us  consists  of  two  parts — first,  the  report  of 
the  board ;  and,  secondly,  the  report  of  the  secretary.  We  do  not 
propose  to  take  up  these  papers  separately,  but  shall  draw  upon  both 
as  occasion  may  require. 
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CoiTDTnoN  OF  Ohio  Jails. 

The  first  Bnbject  treated  in  the  report  is  the  county  jails. 

Here  we  have  the  old  story,  which,  as  regards  this  class  of  insttta* 
tions,  comes  to  us  with  melancholy  uniformity  from  every  State  in 
our  Union  :  ill-arranged  buildings ;  over-crowding ;  want  of  ventila- 
tion, and  other  sanitary  appliances;  defective  separation  of  the 
sexes;  enforced  idleness;  inexperienced  and  incompetent  officers; 
the  almost  total  absence  of  discipline ;  little  attention,  or  none  at  all, 
to  the  moral  wants  of  the  prisoners ;  promiscuous  association  of  all 
ages  and  classes  of  inmates,  with  all  the  contaminating  and  festering 
influences  thence  resulting ;  and,  above  all,  a  system  of  imprison- 
ment  radicdUy  and  incurably  vicious.  The  board  and  the  secretary 
unite  in  pronouncing  them  "  schools  of  vice,"  "  base  seminaries  of 
crime,"  ^^  manufactories  of  thieves  and  burglars,"  institutions  '^  that 
corrupt  the  innocent,  and  establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  rooting 
out  the  last  remains  of  virtuous  inclination ; "  "  prisons  where  the 
whole  being,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  soon  fitted  to  receive  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness ; "  "  a  system  in  which  lingers  more 
barbarism  than  in  all  of  our  other  State  institutions  together." 

These  general  statements  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  details. 
Of  the  jail  of  one  county,  the  secretary  says : 

It  is  utterly,  indescribably  meftn.  No  adequate  idea  of  this  deep,  dark,  damp, 
deadly  den  can  be  had,  short  of  actual  observation.  It  is  a  cellar,  the  excavation 
having  been  made  into  cold,  wet  clay,  the  moisture  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
large,  dense,  but  less  impervious  rock,  constituting  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  prison. 

Of  another  he  uses  this  language : 

In  the  centre  of  the  common  hall,  seated  around  a  large  table,  there  ware  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons ;  these  represented  almost  every  grade  of  crime  and 
criminal  character.  The  boy  of  fourteen,  charged  with  "  stealing  a  saddle,"  sat 
opposite  to  a  burly  and  hard-visaged  English  highwayman.  Here  were  proJessional 
thieves  of  every  class,  from  the  convicted  burglar  to  the  lowest  possible  sneak-thief 
and  pickpocket.  They  were  in  open,  free,  and  (to  the  younger  ones),  evidently 
delightful  conversation. 

And  that  these  "  younger  ones,"  except  a  moral  miracle  super- 
vene to  prevent  it,  will  become  professional  criminals,  we  may  be 
just  as  sure  as  we  are,  when  we  see  the  sun  set  at  night,  that  it  will 
rise  again  in  the  morning.  We  must  give  the  secretary's  description 
of  a  brand-new  jail,  to  show  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  prison 
architecture  in  Ohio.     He  remarks  : 

Putnam  county  jail  is  entirely  new,  built  of  stone.  *  *  *  Had  some  inspira' 
tion  of  evil  genius  seized  upon  one  to  plan  a  building  against  light,  air,  and  general 
comfort,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  thing  better  [worse  ?]  than  Putnam  county  jaU  oould 
have  been  conceived.    At  aU  events,  these  are  marked  features  of  this  new  jaiL 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  board  have  presented  the  plan  of 
a  model  jail  in  their  report,  which,  without  being  perfect,  contains 
many  excellent  points. 

Lack  of  Publio  Intebest. 

8nch,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  the  jails  of  Ohio ;  and  such,  with 
exceptions  equally  rare,  are  the  jails  of  the  United  States.  Is  this, 
then,  the  result  of  American  civilization  and  American  Christianity! 
Is  this  the  last  word  of  science  f  We  answer,  Ko ;  emphatically.  No. 
Why,  then,  are  such  enormous  and  shameful  social  plague-spots  per- 
mitted to  exist?  Why  are  they  tolerated?  Why  does  not  an  out- 
raged, indignant  community  rise  up,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  and 
sweep  them  out  of  existence  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
simply  because  the  community  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  Not 
one  person  in  a  hundred,  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand,  ever  visita 
a  jail,  or  troubles  himself  about  what  is  going  on  therein.  Our 
Saviour's  sorrowful  declaration  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  the  hour  it 
fell  from  His  compassionate  lips :  '^  1  was  in  prison^  and  ye  visited 
me  noV^ 

Let  a  single  fact  be  stated  in  confirmation.  The  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  has  sought  to  enlist  local  co-operation  in  its  work. 
It  organized  committees  of  correspondence  in  the  county  seats  of  not 
less  than  forty-tive  counties,  composed  of  Christian  gentlemen,  many 
of  them  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  had  been,  in  most  cases,  previ- 
ously seen,  and  had  agreed  to  serve.  The  duty  required  of  these 
committees  is  to  visit  the  jails  in  their  respective  localities,  to  hold 
religious  services  therein,  to  distribute  religious  tracts  and  papers  to 
the  prisoners,  to  establish  small  libraries  for  their  use,  and,  generally, 
to  look  after  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  inmates,  and  to 
seek  to  win  them  back  to  honesty  and  virtue,  by  supplying  them 
with  motives  to  a  better  life.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
scheme,  so  benevolent  in  its  design,  and  so  simple  in  its  machinery? 
In  a  dozen  counties,  or  thereabout,  the  work  is  done,  and  well  done; 
everywhere  else  the  plan  has  proved  a  failure.  The  committees  have 
been  utterly  derelict,  in  most  cases  not  yielding  the  poor  courtesy  of 
replying  to  our  letters.  The  want  of  interest,  then,  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  consequent  thereupon, 
are  the  cause  of  the  corrupting  and  disgraceful  ex)ndition  of  our 
common  jails — the  cause  that  propagates  and  intensifies  the  terrible 
flocial  sore  of  which  we  complain. 
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Thx  Insane  Poob  m  Ohio. 

Surely,  we  have  here  one  reason — and  a  cogent  one  it  is — for  the 
existence  and  work  of  Boards  of  State  Charities,  viz.,  to  seek  oat 
and  bring  to  the  light  the  crying  abuses  that  exist  in  prisons  and 
other  classes  of  institutions  that  are  sustained,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  public  charity.  Yes,  other  institutions;  for  abuses  are  by  bo 
means  confined  to  those  of  a  penal  type.  This  very  report  ccmtaini 
abundant  evidence  that  the  county  poor-houses  of  Ohio — called 
there  "infirmaries" — are  in  even  a  worse  condition  than  the  county 
prisons ;  and  that  more  particularly  as  regards  the  insane  poor.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  revelations  here  are  too  shocking  for  transcription, 
and  we  cannot  soil  our  paper,  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  our  read- 
ers, by  a  recital  of  them.  We,  however,  make  room  for  two  or  three 
extracts,  which  certainly  reveal  a  state  of  things  sufficiently  deplor- 
able.   Of  the  infirmary  of  Jefferson  county,  the  secretary  remarks : 

There  appeared  to  be  no  STStem  wliatever,  and  a  prevalent  disoomfirat  ckarMl^ 
iaed  the  entire  inetitntion.  We  foond  terea  insane  inmates  confined  in  smaU  celli^ 
the  floors  of  which  were  wet  and  cold.  AU  the  insane  teere  enUrely  naked,  and  tlieir 
only  protection  from  the  damp,  chilly  air  pervading  the  apartment  was  to  crofacli 
down  closely  in  a  comer  of  the  dismal  cell,  bringing  the  parts  of  the  body  togeClier 
as  compactly  as  posirible,  and  then  draw  over  them  the  blankets,  or  pieces  of  blankela, 
which  were  famished  them,  and  which  ocnatitated  their  only  protection,  by  d^  or 
night,  from  the  cold,  damp,  cheerless  cells  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Of  the  poor-house  of  Trumbull  county,  Mr.  Byers  saya : 

The  baildings  are  dilapidated ;  there  is  no  apparent  separation  of  inmates,  boi  a 
rather  heterogeneous  intermingllBg  of  all  classes ;  confusion  prevails,  and  there  Is 
the  utmost  disregard  of  even  the  ordinary  and  more  essential  domestie,  aodal  and 
sanitary  regulations.  There  was  an  absolute  absence  of  system  in  the  management, 
and  such  evidently  prevalent  disorder  characterizing  the  place  as  to  preclade  the 
idea  of  comfort.  While  this  is  true,  as  relating  to  the  general  condition  of  this 
infirmary,  there  are  incidental  horrors  which  it  is  most  painfiil  to  record.  Among 
the  insane  we  found  one  who  had  been  an  inmate  for  many  jpears,  and  who  had 
traced,  in  these  yean  of  his  wUd  and  peculiar  fkensy,  the  marks  of  his  fnsaiilty 
over  almost  every  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  was  locked  in 
a  close  room,  the  door  of  which  was  stoutly  battened.  No  direct  my  of  Ught  could 
enter  it  fVom  any  direction,  nor  a  breath  of  pure  air,  while  there  was  a  constant 
onrrent  of  foul  air  entering  the  room  from  the  privy-vault  beneath.  Nor  were  there 
any  indications  that  water,  for  purifying  either  the  apartment  or  the  person,  had 
been  used  there  at  any  recent  date.  This  man,  with  matted  hair,  conntenanoe 
beibuled,  with  body  and  limbs  besmeared,  was  lying  on  the  filthy  shreds  of  what 
had  been  his  apparel  and  his  bed,  and  was  said  to  be  asleep,  but  whidi  proved  to  be 
rather  the  stcdid  stupor  where  there  was  no  sign  of  lils,  save  the  glare  kiadllair  la 
the  eye  firom  the  smoldering  fire  of  his  maddened  brain.  W^  room,  ham  Hoor  i» 
cdling,  over  every  foot  of  its  cheerless  walls  was  pidnted  (such  was  his  fancy)  thick^ 
and  in  fantastic  figures,  with  his  own  excrement.  To  say  that  the  stench  was  sick- 
ening, is  to  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  wretchednen  of  that  apartment.  We 
were  told  that  thai  man  had  been  confined  there  for  more  than  a  year.    How  thia 
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• 
eoald  be;  how  a  man — how  anj  ereatuie  to  whom  light  and  air  and  water  ar& 
essential  elements  of  life — oonld  live  thus,  is  bejond  homan  oompiehension ;  God 
only  knows. 

Are  the  populations  of  these  two  counties  civilized  communities,. 
OF  have  they  not  yet  emerged  from  the  wild  and  debasing  cruelties- 
of  savage  life? 

Thb  Padpsb-Childben. 

The  condition  of  the  pauper-children,  of  whom  there  were  6Y0 
under  twelye  years  of  age,  in  67  infirmaries,  is  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  They  appear  to  be  shockingly  neglected,  and  present  an 
appearance  of  filth  and  misery  positively  revolting.  Their  educa^ 
tion  is  almost  totally  neglected.  Schools  are  provided  in  a  few  of 
the  infirmaries,  but  they  are  mostly  taught  by  paupers,  to  save 
expense.  Some  of  the  older  children  are  sent  to  the  public  schools — 
apparently,  however,  to  little  profit,  as  they  are  jeered  and  derided 
by  their  schoolmates  as  ^^  paupers."  The  question,  ^^  How  shall  we 
eradicate  the  pauper  taint  from  our  poor-house  children,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  equal  chance  with  others  in  the  battle  of  life  I "  is  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  difficult  with  which  social  science  has  to  grapple  in 
our  day.  Much  earnest  thought  is  given  to  this  subject ;  and  we  are 
permitted  to  hope  that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  reached. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities  has  a  great  work  to  do ; 
and  it  is  no  less  evident  that,  if  the  necessary  means  are  not  denied, 
they  have  the  intelligence,  zeal  and  energy  to  do  it,  usefully  to  the 
State  and  honorably  to  themselves. 
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XIX.    PRISONS    AND    PRISONERS:    A    CONFER- 
ENCE IN  BOSTON. 

Bt  ths  CoBBKSPOirDnra  Bscbstabt. 

An  informal  conference,  called  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Tem- 
porary Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Dedham,  was  held 
November  27,  1869,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  to 
consider  the  question,  bow  our  prisons  can  be  made  more  reforma- 
tory ;  and  particniar.7  what  can  be  done  to  secure  a  more  rational 
and  successful  treatmeui  of  femule  prisoners  ?  Some  fifty  or  more 
persons — the  majority  ladies — were  present  at  the  meeting,  among 
whom  were  to  be  seen  Senator  Wilson,  Governor  Claflin,  George  B. 
Emerson,  Judge  Bacon,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  venerable  Drs.  Kirk 
and  Chickering,  and  other  citizens  of  distinction. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Emerson,  who  nomi- 
nated Governor  Claflin  as  chairman,  who,  on  taking  the  chair, 
returned  thauks  for  the  honor  done  him,  and  called  upon  Dr.  Kirk 
to  offer  prayer.  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  prayer.  Miss  H.  B.  Chick- 
ering was  appointed  secretary. 

Governor  Claflin  said : 

The  meeting  is  intended  to  be  an  informal  one,  the  object  being  for  the  MendB  of 

prison  reform  to  consult  together  as  to  the  best  means  of  reformation.    There  ia  a 

great  work  to  be  done.    The  system  of  sentences  needs  to  be  corrected.    At  present, 

the  length  of  every  sentence  is  determined  by  a  single  jndge,  from  whose  dictum 

there  is  no  appeal.    This  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  convicted  criminal  —  a  long 

or  a  short  sentence  depending  much  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  judge's  mind 

happens  to  be  at  the  time.    I  brought  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  at 

its  list  session,  and  urged  the  importance  of  some  modification  of  the  law  in  reference 

to  it.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  important  reform  if  the  judge  trying  the 

•case  should,  on  conviction,  send  the  criminal  to  the  State  prison,  and  afterward  ser- 

•eral  judges,  on  mutual  consultation,  determine  the  term  of  his  imprisonment.  Again, 

the  whole  system  of  imprisonment  in  the  houses  of  correction  seems  to  be  wrong. 

We  have  fourteen  houses  of  correction,  all  under  different  administrations.     No 

-secular  and  little  religious  instruction  is  given  in  any  of  them.    The  State  prison 

also  needs  great  improvements.    Some  of  the  cells  are  uncomfortable,  poorly  lighted 

rand  ill-ventilated.    Until  this  year  no  secular  instruction  has  been  given,  except  the 

little  imparted  in  the  prison  Sunday  school.    Last  winter  the  Legislature  appropriated 

$1,000  to  employ  an  instructor  in  the  State  prison.    To  effect  the  needed  priecm 

reform  in  behalf  of  women  will  require  all  the  energy,  persistent  effort  and  practical 

wisdom  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem.    Tet  there  is  much  to  encoor- 

age  us.    The  prisons  are  in  better  condition  and  the  prisoners  better  cared  for  than 

formerly.     Though  the  State  prison,  owing  to  some  special  circumstances,  is  more 

crowded  than  ever  before  —  the  present  number  of  inmates  being  within  a  fractioB 
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of  BIX  hondred — the  number  in  the  jails  and  houae^  of  oozrection  is  considerably 
less.  The  visiting  agency  established  for  the  refonnatories  by  the  last  Legislatare 
promises  excellent  reenhs.  Every  child  sent  oat  by  them  will  be  visited  in  his  or 
her  new  home ;  and  their  circomstanceSy  treatment,  opportunitieSy  conduct  and  pros- 
pects fully  ascertained  and  reported  to  the  proper  authorities. 

In  behalf  of  the  ladies  who  had  invited  the  conference,  Miss 
Chickering  read  a  paper,  in  which  she  said  that  this  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  prisons  had  been  called  by  those  engaged  in  the  reform 
of  this  degraded  and  much  neglected  class,  as  they  foxmd  their  work 
seriously  hindered  by  the  present  prison  system  of  the  State.  The 
question  pressed  itself  upon  us,  What  can  be  done  in  this  matter  { 
Our  prison  system  is  not  reformatory ;  how  can  it  be  made  so  S  In 
reply.  Miss  Chickering  insisted : 

1.  That  all  who  have  the  care  of  prisoners  should  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  fitness 
alone.  2,  That  the  prisoners  be  classified  so  that  the  young  and  comparatively 
innocent  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  infiuence  of  old  ofibnders.  8.  That 
more  care  be  taken  not  to  let  loose  on  society  the  more  hardened  and  dangerous 
criminals.  She  feared  that  Massachusetts  looked  at  prisoners  too  much  from  a 
pecuniary  stand  point  to  act  with  true  wisdom  in  this  matter;  but  if  the  State 
would  try  the  experiment,  it  would  soon  find  that  the  true  economy  is  to  reform, 
and  not  rimply  to  punish.  The  ladies  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  prison  for  women ;  of  a  separate  reformatory  or  workhouse  for  confirmed 
inebriates ;  and  of  the  State  taking  charge  of  young  girls  who  have  no  legal  guard- 
ians. The  career  of  most  of  these  poor  girls  was  soon  arrested  by  death,  but  not 
before  they  had  sown  seeds  of  destruction  broadcast  in  the  community.  Refoima- 
tion  was  the  prime  object,  and  to  this  end  instruction,  secular  and  religious,  was 
essential.  The  improvement  of  prison  disdpUne  for  females  was  their  special  work, 
but  she  would,  also,  in  conclusion,  call  attention  to  the  imprisonment  of  boys,  the 
readjustment  of  sentences,  and  the  subject  of  pardons. 

Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  spoke  of  the  incorrigible  drunkards 
among  women.    She  said : 

Persons  ot  this  character  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  in  prison.  The 
present  penal  treatment  of  this  class  appears  to  be  unduly  levere.  The  management 
of  the  labor  of  female  prisoners  is  wasteful  and  extravagant  In  most  of  the  houses 
of  correction  not  more  than  five  cents  a  day  is  paid  for  the  labor  of  the  women,  and 
yet  there  are  women  in  them  who  earn  nine  and  ten  doUars  a  week.  One  woman 
did  this  who,  because  of  her  slavery  to  drink,  had  been  in  prison  forty  times.  It  is 
generally  beUeved  that  criminal  women  can  never  be  reformed.  I  believe  this  a 
great  mistaka  The  laws  should  be  amended,  and  one  or  more  workhouses  should 
be  estabUsbed  for  drunken  women,  of  which  women  should  be  managers.  After  a 
few  oommitments  their  sentences  should  be  materially  lengthened,  so  that  there 
might  be  some  chance  to  effectually  break  the  habit  of  intemperance. 

Mr.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  OharitieB,  spoke 
earnestly  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  prisons.    He  said : 

Massachusetts  boasts  of  her  superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a 
vain  boast ;  even  Wisconsin,  in  the  hr-cS  West»  goes  ahead  of  her  in  this  remwet 
Boys  over  eighteen  and  girls  over  alxteen  must  be  sent  to  Jail,  houses  of  oorrectioB» 
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or  State  jiriflon,  wheze  no  inatrnctioii  whatever  la  given  bj  the  State,  tbon^ 
benevolent  persons  may  do  something  by  their  labors  in  prison  Sunday  sdiooiiL 
One-third  of  the  criminals  in  Ifassachnsetts  are  nnable  to  lead,  and  when  inesteer- 
ated  have  a  right  to  have  this  deficiency  made  up. 

Mr.  F.  6.  Sanborn,  late  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charitiee, 
called  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  statnteB  in  regard  to 
prisons,  as  far  as  the  special  matters  brought  to  the  notice  of  this 
meeting  are  concerned : 

1.  There  is  no  separate  jyrison  for  women.  The  principle  of  such  separation  is^ 
however,  ftiUy  recognixed,  and  the  only  practical  difBcolty  in  applying  it  arises 
from  restricting  sentences  to  the  houses  of  correction  by  ooonty  lines.  There  is  no 
legal  impediment,  since  the  two  highest  courts  are  allowed  to  sentence  criminals  to 
prisons  outside  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  tried.  AU  that  is  wanted  is  an 
act  designating  some  prison  for  this  purpose.  8.  The  restraint  and  pzoteetion  of 
girls  are  in  part  provided  for  in  the  Lancaster  Industrial  SchooL  But  none  are 
received  there  who  are  over  sixteen  years.  Beyond  that  age  they  might  be  suitably 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  separate  prison  for  women.  8.  Providon  for  permanent 
drunkards  is  already  made  in  the  workhouse  at  Bridgewater.  Some  judges,  how- 
ever, find  a  difficulty  in  sentencing  drunkards  under  this  law,  and  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  pass  an  act  defining  permanent  or  habitual  drunkards.  4.  The  general 
management  of  our  prisons  is  regulated  by  a  mass  of  statutes,  most  of  which  are 
excellent,  if  only  they  were  wisely  and  &ithfully  carried  out.  Among  the  best  may- 
be dted  the  conditional  pardon  act,  and  the  acts  forbidding  the  imprisonment  of 
children  tmder  ten  years,  except  on  fine,  and  allowing  the  establishment  of  ooonty 
houses  of  reformation.  New  legislation  is  needed  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  that 
now  stand  still.  All  the  statutes  relating  to  penal  matters  were  daily  violated. 
This  was  true  as  regarded  separation  in  cells  and  separation  of  hdnoua  offenders 
from  the  mass  of  inmates,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  He  had 
seen  a  murderer  in  one  of  the  houses  of  conrection,  of  the  worst  type,  associating 
freely  with  the  other  prisoners,  when  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  his  isolatlop. 
Indeed,  the  penal  code  was  almost  completely  set  aside  in  some  prisons.  He  agreed 
with  others  that  there  was  imperative  need  of  a  prison  for  women.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  women  in  prison.  About  three  thousand  five  htmdred  were  com- 
mitted annually,  and  the  daily  average  was  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were 
confined  in  about  twenty  prisons.  They  should  be  under  the  charge  of  women. 
Massachusetts  had  never  taken  that  step,  as  other  States  had,  but  gave  her  female 
prisoners  into  the  charge  of  men.  The  county  prisons  were,  in  general,  managed 
by  very  worthy  men,  but  the  number  was  small  (he  hardly  knew  of  two  or 
three)  who  had  the  least  faith  in  the  reformation  of  woman.  What  resulted  from 
this  skepticism  ?  Simply  that  no  interest  was  taken  in,  and  no  effi>rt  made  for,  their 
reformation.  Nothing  was  done,  absolutely  nothing ;  and  in  many  eases  worse  than 
nothing ;  for  the  prison  keepers  produced  the  impression  on  the  prisonem  themselves 
that  their  amendment  was  hopeless.  A  female  prison  might  be  had  without  any  out- 
lay by  the  State,  for  the  prison  at  Fitchburg,  which  was  eveiy  way  suitable,  might 
be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Edwards  said  that,  of  2,860  imprisoned  females, 
440,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  minors  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one.  More  than  half  had  been  committed  more  than 
once,  and  a  considerable  proportion  six  times  and  over.  I^ow,  who 
were  these  yonng  girls }    Many  of  them  were  orphans,  many  wone 
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than  orphans,  and  many  the  daughters  of  respectable  parents  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  Kow  York,  present  by 
special  invitation,  said : 

As  I  QBdezBtand  it,  the  particular  Bubjed  of  conference  is  the  means  of  making 
prison  treatment  more  reformatory.  Three  questions  are  involved  here:  1.  Are 
criminalB  capable  of  reformation  ?  2.  If  so,  what  are  the  essential  bases  of  a  reforma- 
tory prison  discipline  ?    8.  What  are  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  work  ? 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  criminals  may  be  regenerated 
and  restored  to  a  right  mind  and  a  right  habit  of  life.  In  1866  I  visited  all  the  State 
prisons  in  eighteen  States,  and  everywhere  found  the  best  prison  officers  of  the  same 
mind.  In  1866  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  examined  many  competent 
officials,  firom  whom  they  received  a  like  response.  But  what  do  £MSts  say  ?  What  is 
the  testimony  of  experience  ?  The  most  remarkable  experiment  in  prison  discipline 
ever  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  that  of  Colonel  Mont^esinos,  in  Valencia,  Spain.  He 
had  charge  of  that  prison,  averaging  one  thousand  inmates,  from  1885  to  1850.  Prior 
to  his  incumbency  the  system  was  one  of  stem  coercion,  for  which  he  substituted  a 
qrstem  of  moral  forces,  of  organised  persuasion.  The  percentage  of  recommittals 
nnder  the  former  was  from  one-third  to  one-half.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the 
administration  of  Colonel  Montesinos  the  recommittals  remained  as  before ;  for  the 
next  ten  years  the  recommitals  averaged  only  one  per  cent ;  while  during  the  'last 
three  years  not  a  single  prisoner  came  back ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  the  dis- 
charged and  the  number  of  the  reformed  were  identical.  This  also  is  largely  the  ex- 
perience under  the  Irish  prison  system ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  remarkable 
prison  in  Moscow,  Russia,  presided  over  by  Count  Sollohub,  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  enlightened  prison-keepers  in  the  world. 

Afi  regards  the  bases  of  a  reformatory  prison  system,  I  think  there  are  three  funda- 
mental principles  which  must  underlie  and  interpenetrate  every  such  system.  1.  It 
must  work  with  nature  rather  than  against  it.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  succesi 
of  the  systems  just  named,  and  especiaUy  of  that  greatest  of  all  prison  reformers, 
Capt.  Alexander  Maconochie,  in  his  experiment  on  Norfolk  Island,  which  he  found 
*'  a  turbulent  and  brutal  hell/'  and  which  in  four  years  he  left  "  a  peaceful  and  weU- 
ordered  community."  3.  It  must  secure  a  harmony  of  wills  between  the  officers  and 
the  prisoners.  The  prisoner  must  choose  for  himself  what  his  keeper  chooses  for 
him,  and  this  choice  must  continue  until  virtue  becomes  a  habit.  But  this  can  never 
be  except  where  the  keeper  really  chooses  the  good  of  the  convict.  This  consent 
of  wills  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Irish  prisons.  It  was  still  more  signal  in  the 
prison  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  under  Obermaier.  8.  A  really  reformatory  prison 
discipline  must  supply  a  system  of  adequate  and  reliable  tests,  to  guaranty  the 
genuineness  of  the  reformation  claimed  for  the  liberated  prisoner.  Not  otherwise 
can  the  distrust  felt  by  the  community  be  overcome,  and  its  confidence  won ;  and, 
until  this  is  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  ready  or  general  re-absorption  of  reformed 
criminals  into  virtuous  society.  Yet  such  re-absorption  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
permanence  of  even  genuine  reformation.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  Irish  system, 
through  its  intermediate  prisons,  had  proved  a  signal  success.  When  this  system 
was  initiated,  Mr.  Organ,  the  superintendent  of  liberated  convicts,  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  now  and  then  a  rituation  for  a  discharged  prisoner;  now,  on 
the  contrary,  he  finds  an  equal  difficulty  in  promptly  supplying  aU  the  orders  he 
receives  for  such  men. 

The  third  inquiry  relates  to  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  reformation 
of  criminals.  Among  these  may  be  named  a  higher  and  better  qualified  grade  of 
officers,  religion,  secular  instruction,  industrial  labor,  a  carefuUy  devised  system 
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of  lewardfl,  and  a  suitable  care  for  dlBcharged  oonvlcta,  to  keep  them  from  hebag 
again  clutched  by  old  comradee,  and  dxawn  back  into  the  vortex  of  crime. 

Judge  Bacon  said : 

Prison  discipline  and  management  is  a  practical  qneatioQ.  The  sepaxftfeum  of 
males  and  females  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance ;  no  prison  system  can  work  well 
without  it.  Having,  in  my  judicial  caplujity,  witnessed  the  operation  of  oor  laws,  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  that  some  system  of  probation  should  be  instituted.  Mjr 
own  practice  is,  in  hopeful  cases,  to  suspend  sentence,  espedallj  when  there  is  aaj 
one  who  wiU  look  out  for  the  offender.  I  have  been  informed  by  Father  G6ok  (as  he 
is  called)  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  those  bailed  by  him  never  again  came  bsfive 
the  court.  This  applies  mainly  to  the  younger  class  of  offenders  and  dronkaids. 
Very  often  it  proves  completely  successful  in  the  latter  case.  I  think  the  same  pna> 
dple  should  be  applied  to  the  convict  on  his  discharge. 

Senator  Wilson  said : 

There  has  probably  been  talking  enough ;  the  time  has  come  for  action.  I  theie- 
fore  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  the  views  of  the  meeting  befine 
the  Legislature. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  chainnan  appointed  S^iatoir 
Wilson,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Judge  Bacon,  Miss  Chickering  and  others  on 
the  conunittee. 
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XX.  PRISON  REFORM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bt  vm  OomfFomm  Swmrast* 

The  reBult  of  the  conference  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  was 
the  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  the  following 
memorial  —  a  paper  drawn  np  with  marked  ability,  a  keen  insight 
into  the  several  questions  treated  therein,  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  reforms  needed  in  prison  systems  and  prison  management,  not 
in  Massachusetts  only,  but  the  whole  country. 

To  the  EonofMe  Senate  and  Eouee  of  BepreeerUaUoea  in  Qenmd  Court  auevMed : 

The  memorial  of  the  manageis  of  "  the  Temporazy  Allium  for  Btaehaiged  Female 
Prisoners"  at  Bedham,  and  of  the  managers  of  "  the  Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 
Women  and  Children/'  and  of  others  ooncnrring  with  them. 

The  nndenigned  respectfullj  represent  that  the  penal  institntions  of  this  Com- 
monwealth are  imperfect  in  many  parUcnlars,  and  that  the  public  good  requires 
many  important  reforms  in  their  organization,  sapervision  and  nuinagement.  The 
reformation  of  criminals  is  a  most  certain  and  efiective  method  of  preventing  crime ; 
but  without  a  careful  classification  of  prisoners,  all  infiuences  and  effbrts  for  reformsr 
tion  will  be  thwarted  by  the  association  of  the  oomparatiyely  innocent  with  the  most 
Tile  and  abandoned,  and  the  prison  will  become  a  seminary  of  vice  and  crime.  The 
classification  of  prisoners  in  our  penal  institutions  is  manifestly  yery  imperfect,  and 
a  change  in  this  is  imperatively  denumded  by  the  humanity  and  Christianity  of  the 
age,  and  may  be  eflbcted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  secure  the  proper  object  of 
ptmishment,  the  suppression  of  crime,  but  also  ultimately  to  diminish  the  actual 
expense  of  supporting  and  maintaining  our  prisonersL 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  believe  that  entirely  separate  prisons  should  be  pro- 
vided for  female  convicts,  under  the  charge  of  Judicious  and  philanthropic  women, 
subject  to  the  advice  of  a  board  of  men  and  women  of  known  judgment  and  ability. 
There  are  about  eight  hundred  female  prisoners  in  our  jails,  houses  of  correction, 
the  house  of  industzy,  and  the  State  workhouse.  Many  more  are  in  temporary 
confinement,  awaiting  the  result  of  complaints  against  Uiem.  These  prisoners  are 
scattered  throughout  all  these  penal  institutions,  and  in  many  cases  are  few  in  num- 
ber in  particular  prisons.  In  their  present  condition,  they  cannot  be  so  classified  as 
to  receive  that  proper  and  reasonable  care  and  supervirion  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
wants  and  condition,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  redeem  them  from  the  life  of 
vice  and  crime  which  has  brought  them  to  their  present  degradation.  A  total  sepa- 
ration of  men  from  women  is  hardly  practicable  in  prisons  where  both  sexes  are 
inmates,  and  the  exclusive  supervision  of  women  by  women  is  almost  impossible ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  these  unfortunate  prisoners  are  under  the  charge  of  persons 
whoUy  unfit  for  such  duties.  In  tact,  nearly  all  the  officers  of  our  prisons  believe 
that  it  is  praeticaUy  impossible  to  reclaim  a  woman  from  a  life  of  crime,  and,  of 
course,  they  treat  their  prisoners  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to  them,  in  the 
plainest  possible  way,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  case. 

The  undersigned  believe  that,  with  proper  and  effective  female  management,  many 
of  these  female  convicts  may  be  restored  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  thus 
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ft  prollfio  sonroe  of  crime  and  miBezyto  both  boxob  majhe,  at  least  in  pait,  tappumod ; 
but  they  aze  auze  this  cannot  be  effected  under  the  preaent  organisadon  of  our  penal 
institationa. 

They  therefore  eameatly  pray  for  the  eatabliahment  of  aeparate  prisons  lor  ^ranifln, 
under  female  supervision,  with  boards  of  control  consisting  of  men  and  women  of 
known  qualification  for  sneh  duty;  and  that  such  provirion  may  be  made  by  law  as 
will  secure  a  careful  classification  of  female  prisoners  according  to  degreea  of  riee, 
with  full  opportunity  offered  to  each  dass^  by  good  behavior,  to  cat  short  materially 
the  length  of  their  sentence ;  and  also  that  the  boards  of  control  may  be  empowered 
to  hold,  for  the  use  of  each  prisoner,  a  percentage  of  the  wages  of  her  labor,  to  be 
expended  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  prisoner,  or  reserved  for  her  iuture  support, 
or  for  the  use  of  those  dependent  upon  her ;  so  that  voluntary  industry,  frugally 
and  self-reliance  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sdf- 
interest  of  the  prisoner. 

The  undersigned  also  pray  that  an  a^lum  or  reformatory  for  young  women  may 
be  established,  under  similar  management,  to  which  girls  and  young  women,  too  old 
or  too  vicious  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster,  may  be  sentenced, 
to  be  held  therein  and  discharged  therefrom  at  some  age  fixed  by  law,  under  the 
same  general  provisions  as  are  now  made  applicable  to  the  State  Industrial  SchooL 

They  also  pray  that  providon  may  be  made  by  law  to  secure,  as  fkr  as  posdble, 
uniformity  of  sentences,  and  to  prevent  the  frequent  recnrrence  of  short  teims  of 
imprisonment  suffered  by  the  same  person. 

They  also  pray  that  iJl  sentences  may  be  made,  by  law,  to  terminate  in  the  pro> 
bationary  discharge  of  the  convict,  so  that,  by  reasonable  regulation,  restriction  and 
care,  the  discharged  prisoner  may,  in  all  cases,  be  aided  in  the  attempt  to  refbnnand 
lead  a  virtuous  and  honest  life. 

The  undersigned  also  represent  that  great  evil  results  fttnn  the  confinement  off 
young  boys  and  girls  in  our  prisons  in  the  company  of  old  and  hardened  oflendera, 
and  they  therefore  pray  that  it  may  be  provided  by  law,  that  minors,  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  suffer  imprisonment  for  crime,  in  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, but  that  such  imprisonment  shall  only  be  suffered  by  them  in  refonnatosies 
for  the  young. 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  also  to  represent,  that  the  present  method  of  punishing 
drunkenness,  by  fines  and  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  is  often  productive  of  great 
evil  to  the  fiunilies  of  the  victims  of  this  vice,  while  it  does  not  tend  to  suppress 
intemperance  nor  to  reform  the  inebriate.  The  confinement  of  persons  guilty  only 
of  this  offence  in  the  cells  of  a  prison,  fitted  to  hold  burglais,  highway  robben, 
thieves  and  murderers,  is  unnecessary,  and  its  result  is  almost  always  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  all  self-respect,  and  of  all  hope  of  future  amendment.  The  undersigned 
therefore  pray  that  confirmed  inebriates  may  be  confined  only  in  asylums  or  reform^ 
atories,  there  to  be  kept,  under  mild  bat  efficient  treatment,  until  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  that  permanent  reformation  has  been  secured,  and  that  males  and  fismales 
may  be  provided  for  in  separate  asylums. 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  also  to  represent,  that  there  should  be  further  and 
better  provision  made  for  the  secular,  moral  and  religious  (but  not  denominational) 
instruction  of  all  classes  of  conyicts  in  our  prisons.  These  prisoners  are  generaDy 
uneducated,  and  owe  their  present  degradation,  in  part,  at  least,  to  this  &ct.  In 
order  to  produce  any  permanent  reformation,  it  is  essential  to  awaken  the  mind  and 
consd^ice  of  the  prisoner,  and,  by  moral  and  religious  motives,  to  re-enfbroe  the 
weak  efforts  of  the  will.  Instruction  is  thus  an  important  and  essential  means  of 
reformation,  and  without  it  the  discipline  of  the  prison  most  fUl  of  prodndng  ill 
legitimate  results. 
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The  nndenigned  therelbze  piaj  that  fall  and  ample  piovisioii  maj  be  made  in  all 
oar  penal  inatitotions  for  imparting  jnoper  oeoalar,  moral  and  xeligioaB  inatraction 
to  all  the  oonvieta  confined  therein. 

The  memorial  is  signed  by  the  managers  of  the  Temporary  Asy- 
Inm  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Dedham,  and  of  the  Home 
for  Friendless  Women  at  Springfield ;  and  also  by  such  distinguished 
citizens  as  Got.  Claflin,  Senator  Wilson,  Judge  Bacon,  George  B. 
Emerson,  F,  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  W.  LongfeUow,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  George  W.  Blagden,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  Bowles,  George  S.  Hillard,  John  A.  Lowell,  and  many 
others. 
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XXL  MONTESmOS  AND  HIS  PRISON  AT 

VALENCIA. 

Probably  the  most  sncceaafol  experiment  in  prison  diaciplixie  tlie 
world  has  ever  seen  was  that  conducted  in  Talenciay  Spain,  by  Daa 
Mannel  Montesinos,  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army.  It  coyered  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  from  1835  to  1850.  In  view  of  recent  de- 
yelopments  in  onr  own  prisons,  and  the  evident  desire  of  the  public 
for  a  reform,  a  brief  account  of  this  experiment,  in  its  principles, 
methods,  and  results,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  may  prove 
both  instructive  and  usefuL  The  public  prison  at  Valencia,  when 
Colonel  Montesinos  was  appointed  its  governor,  in  1835,  was  an  old 
convent  —  a  large  building,  but  ill-arranged,  ill- ventilated  and  very 
filthy — containing  an  average  of  1,000  prisoners,  which  was  some- 
times swelled  to  the  number  of  1,500.  At  that  time  the  percentage 
of  recommittals  was  from  33  to  50,  which  was  about  the  average  in 
other  European  prisons,  both  British  and  continental,  thoug|h  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  it  rose  to  60  and  even  70 ;  these  latl^  being  the 
figures  in  the  prisons  of  Perth  and  Liverpool  The  administration 
of  Colonel  Montesinos  lasted,  as  above  stated,  fifteen  years.  For  the 
first  two  years  it  produced  little  effect  on  the  number  of  recommit- 
tals ;  during  the  next  ten  years  the  average  of  reconunittals  was  less 
than  one  per  cent ;  and  during  the  last  three  years,  1848,  '49  and  '50, 
there  were  absolutely  none. 

To  what  was  this  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  re- 
committals during  the  administration  of  Colonel  Montesinos  owing  t 
Simply  to  the  substitution  of  moral  for  physical  force.  It  was  just 
the  difference  between  coercion  and  persuasion.  But  the  persuasion 
did  not  consist  in  a  weak  indulgence  of  the  prisoners,  in  a  laxity  of 
discipline,  in  any  want  of  firmness  and  vigor  in  the  administration, 
or  in  mere  moral  exhortations  to  reform.  It  was  an  organized,  sys- 
tematized persuasion ;  a  persuasion  pervading  and  vivifying  all  the 
arrangements  and  machinery  of  the  prison.  In  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  governor  we  find  the  following  sentences,  in  which  are  embodied 
a  whole  manual  of  reformatory  prison  discipline : 

Never  forgetting  that  the  object  of  pnnlehment  is  to  reform  those  sabjeeted  to  it, 
M  well  as  to  give  a  ealutaiy  warning  to  others,  I  have  Bonifht,  by  ereij  means  and 
at  every  cost,  to  extirpate  in  my  priaoneis  the  lamentable  genn  of  idleness,  and  to 
inspire  them  instead  with  a  love  of  labor,  seeking  to  Impress  this  baiefidal  aentl- 
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me&t  ever  mora  and  nune  on  their  betrto.  But,  as  nnpradncdT^  -work  in  the  priaon 
oonld  by  no  means  affect  this^  I  made  it  a  rale  whenever  any  one  showed  a  dispoei* 
tion  to  labor,  but  had  no  occupation  which  could  contribute  after  his  discharge  to 
Tw^ittitnln  bim  honestly,  to  endeavor  to  procure  him  such ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
sought  to  bring  within  the  prison  as  many  workshops  as  possible,  allowing  him  to 
choose  among  them  the  one  which  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  to  him ;  and 
now  there  are  above  forty  of  these  all  in  full  operation,  and  all  originally  organized 
and  still  maintained  by  the  knowledge  and  capadty  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
Neither  for  their  introduction,  nor  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  prison,  have 
I  ever  asked  the  government  for  a  single  farthing  {un  iolo  maravadC),  nor  called  in 
the  assistance  of  any  mechanics  from  without.  It  is  true  that  the  progress  of 
many  of  these  workshops  has  been  very  slow  and  troublesome ;  for,  not  having  had 
funds  at  my  disposal  for  the  first  purchase  even  of  the  neceBsary  tools  and  machines 
for  them,  I  have  been  compelled  to  proceed  only  step  by  step  in  them.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  could  not  help  the  want  of  mon^,  and,  on  the  other,  I  have  always 
thought  a  frequent  and  intimate  correqwndence  between  the  prisoners  and  persons 
of  a  diflTerent  description  outside  objectionable;  and  I  have  thus  had  no  choice. 

The  establishment  of  one  workshop,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  managing 
it,  showed  me  both  how  to  introduce  more  and  to  enlarge  those  already  in  operation  ; 
and  I  thus  further  gradually  acquired  the  intimate  conviction  that,  without  the 
stimulos  of  some  personal  advantage  accruing  to  themselves  for  their  labor,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  work  even  from  the  already  skilled,  and  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  unskilled  to  learn.  Bepeated  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  practical  lesson 
involved  in  this  maxim  of  social  economy ;  and  that  what  neither  severity  of  pun- 
ishments nor  constancy  of  Inflicting  them  could  exact,  the  slightest  personal  interest 
will  readily  obtain.  In  different  ways,  therefore,  during  my  command,  I  have 
applied  this  powerful  stimulant ;  and  the  excellent  results  it  has  always  yielded, 
and  the  powerful  germs  of  reform  which  are  constantly  developed  under  its  influp 
ence,  have  at  length  fully  convinced  me  that  the  most  inefficacious  of  all  methods 
in  a  prison — the  most  pernicious  and  fatal  to  every  chance  of  reform — are  punith- 
merits  carried  to  the  length  of  hardness.  The  maxim  should  be  constant  and  of 
tmiversal  application  in  such  places — not  to  degrade  further  those  who  come  to  them 
already  degraded  by  their  crimes.  Self-respect  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sentl- 
ments  of  the  human  mind ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  personal  {el  ma$ 
egoista) ;  and  he  who  wHl  not  condescend  in  some  degree,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  flatter  it,  will  never  attain  his  object  by  any  series  of  chastisements — the  effect 
of  ill  treatment  being  to  irritate  rather  than  to  correct,  and  thus  turn  fiom  reform 
instead  of  attracting  to  it.  Moreover,  the  love  of  labor  cannot  be  communicated 
by  any  violent  means  {wijamenes),  but  rather  by  persuasion  and  encouragement ;  and, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  spedflc  amount  of  work  from  prisoners  by 
the  aid  of  the  lash  (as  is  sometimes  recommended  by  high  functionaries  in  this 
department),  yet  the  consequence  is,  necessarily,  aversion  for  an  employment  which 
involves  so  many  penalties,  and  of  which  such  a  bitter  recollection  must  always  be 
preserved.  And  the  moral  object  of  penal  establishments  is  thus  also,  in  £MSt, 
defeated,  which  should  be  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  cure — to  receive  men  idle  and 
ill-intentioned,  and  return  them  to  society,  if  possible,  honest  and  indnstrfous 
citizens. 

It  was  not  tUl  after  making  many  experiments  of  severity,  that  I  came  flrmly  to 
this  conclusion ;  but,  ultimately,  I  made  it  the  base  of  all  my  operations  on  the 
minds  of  my  prisoners ;  and  the  extraordinarily  small  number  of  recommittals  to  my 
prison,  and  the  excellent  health  and  perfect  state  of  submission  in  which  those  con- 
fined in  it  have  always  been  kept,  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  soundness. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  48 
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So  much  for  the  goyemor's  statemente,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  better  thought  or  Baid.  His  declaratione  are  confirmed  bj  the 
testhnonj  of  other  and  disinterested  witnesses.  The  author  of 
'^  Kotes  of  an  Attach^  in  Spain,  in  1850/'  thus  states  his  impression 
of  the  prison : 

The  penitontiaiy  gave  hb  more  satifl&ction  than  nnj  other  institatioii  we  Tiilted. 
Here  we  beheld  nearly  1,000  prisoners  under  the  most  admirable  tjBtem.  of  diaciplliw^ 
and  severally  engaged  in  every  branch  of  human  industry.  I  could  scarcely  realise 
that  I  was  in  a  prison,  so  like  an  immense  and  enterprising  iactoiy  was  the  genesml 
aspect  of  the  interior,  and  so  happy  and  contented  seemed  the  busied  operatives  in 
their  various  employments. 

Mr.  Hoskins,  an  English  traveler,  in  his  work  entitled  ^^  Spain  as 
it  is,"  gives  also  a  full  account  of  the  establishment.  We  can  cite 
but  a  few  of  his  sentences : 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  city  of  Valencia  that  it  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
best  conducted  prisons  in  Europe.  This  being  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of 
the  day,  I  made  particular  inquiries  about  it.  There  are  a  thousand  priaonera,  and 
in  the  whole  establishment  I  did  not  see  above  three  or  four  guardians  to  keep  them 
in  order.  They  say  there  are  only  a  dozen  old  soldiers,  and  not  a  bar  or  bolt  that 
might  not  be  easily  broken  —  apparently  not  more  fastenings  than  in  any  pri?ate 
house.  The  sergeants  and  inferior  officers  are  all  convicts,  who,  of  course,  are 
acquainted  with  the  temper  aod  disposition  of  their  companions,  and  best  able  to 
manage  them ;  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  to  higher  grades  is  an  indufis- 
ment  to  aU  to  behave  weU.  When  a  convict  enters  he  is  asked  what  trade  he  wiU 
work  at  or  learn,  and  above  forty  are  open  to  him,  so  that  he  has  the  means  of  devot- 
ing his  time  to  any  he  knows,  or,  if  ignorant  of  aU,  to  one  he  feels  an  inclination 
for,  or  which  he  knows  wiU  be  useful  to  him  when  he  is  liberated.  *  * 
There  seemed  to  be  the  most  perfect  discipline ;  they  were  obedient  to  a  woxd. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  talk  to  each  other  during  their  work ;  but  this  rule  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  strictly  enforced,  and  they  may  speak  to  their  instructor,  who  is 
often  one  of  themselves,  and  ask  each  other  for  tools,  or  any  thing  requisite  fior 
their  work  ;  and  every  night  after  prayers  they  are  allowed  to  converse  with  each 
other  for  an  hour.  There  were  weavers  and  spinners  of  every  description,  manu&c- 
turing  all  qualities,  firom  the  coarsest  linen  cloths  to  the  richest  silks,  dnwiuJyff  ajid 
velvets.  Tliere  were  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  basket  makers,  ropemakers,  jotners, 
cabinet  makers,  and  they  had  also  a  printing  machine  hard  at  work.  They  were  aU 
most  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  such  a  good-looking  set 
of  prisoners,  useful  occupation  and  other  considerate  treatment  having  apparently 
improved  their  countenances.  There  is  a  shop  where  they  can  purchase,  if  thej 
wish,  tobacco  and  other  little  comforts,  out  of  one-fourth  of  the  profits  of  their  labor ; 
another  fourth  they  are  entitled  to  when  they  leave ;  the  remaining  half  goes  to  the 
establishment,  and  often  thU  it  sufficient  for  ail  expenses,  tcithoiU  any  assiaUineef^'om 
the  government.  This  is  quite  surprising,  as  the  expense  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  governor  has  invariably  made  the  teaching  and  moral  improvement  of  the  oon- 
victs  his  chief  consideration,  without  regard  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Instruction  is  open  to  all  in  a  large  school,  which  the  boys  under  twenty  are  obUged 
to  attend  for  one  hour  daily,  and  any  prisoner  above  that  age,  who  wishes,  may  Join 
the  classes.  This  system  may  be  thought  too  indulgent;  but  what  is  the  result? 
During  the  last  three  yean  not  one  prisoner  has  been  returned  to  it ;  in  the  ten 
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previons  jears  the  average  of  those  letamed  was  not  more  than  one  per  cent.  The 
8uce€9»  attending  the  rrfarmation  of  the  prieanere  in  thit  eeUMMment  i$  reaOy  a 
miraele. 

All  this  seems  truly  wonderfiQ,  and  yet  it  is  less  so  than  it 
appears.  It  is  simply  the  fruit  of  a  natural  system  of  penitentiary 
training.  Oolonel  Montesinos  did  not  foolishly  attempt  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  Heaven.  He  seized  those  great  principles  which  the 
Orator  has  impressed  upon  the  human  soul,  and  moulded  them  to 
his  purpose.  He  aimed  to  develope  manhood,  not  to  crush  it; 
to  gain  the  will,  not  to  coerce  the  body ;  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  prisoner  by  kindness,  not  to  awaken  his  hostility  by  harshness 
and  severity.  He  thus  employed  the  law  of  love,  and  he  found  love 
the  most  powerful  of  all  laws.  He  acted  upon  his  men  by  urging 
them  to  self-discipline,  self-help  and  self-reformation.  He  excited 
them  to  industry  by  allowing  them  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  part 
of  which  might  be  expended  for  their  present  gratification,  the  re- 
mainder being  reserved  to  the  day  of  liberation.  He  enabled  them 
to  raise  their  position  step  by  step,  by  their  own  industry  and  good 
conduct.  When  they  had  won  his  confidence  he  intrusted  them 
with  commissions  which  *  carried  them  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
prison,  relying  solely  on  his  moral  influence  over  them  to  prevent 
their  desertion.  And,  finally,  he  discharged  them  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentences,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they 
desired  to  do  well,  and  that  they  had  acquired  habits  of  patient 
labor,  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  some  handicraft  as  would  insure 
employment,  the  inestimable  faculty  of  self-denial,  the  power  of  say- 
ing *^  No  "  to  the  tempter,  and,  in  one  word,  such  a  general  control 
over  the  infirmities  of  their  minds  and  hearts  as  should  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  liberty  which  they  had  earned. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  history  is  clear,  and  it  is  no  less 
important  than  it  is  plain.  Colonel  Montesinos  reformed  his  men 
solely  because  he  unfeignedly  desired  and  sought  their  reformation. 
Their  return  to  society  as  honest,  industrious,  useful  citizens  was  the 
great  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  every  difficulty  was  overcome  under 
its  guidance.  He  triumphed  over  bad  prison  buildings,  deficient 
funds,  and  to  say  the  least,  an  irregular  apparatus.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  annihilated  the  criminal  propensity  in  those 
who  had  been  subjected  to  his  treatment.  We  have  but  to  propose 
to  ourselves  the  same  object,  and  pursue  it  as  steadfastly  as  he  did, 
with  our  better  means  and  machinery,  and  with  whatever  better 
lights  of  experience  and  refiection  we  may  possess,  and  we  shall  be 
at  least  as  successfiil.  It  would  be  humiliating  to  acknowledge  the 
inferiority  of  American  to  Spanish  genius. 
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XXn.  OBERMAIER  AND  HIS  PRISON  AT  MUNICH. 

Bt  m  ConniMiHimuw 


The  experiment  in  prison  difidpline,  inangnrated  and  conducted 
some  years  ago  by  Conncillor  von  Obermaier,  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 
was  one  which  bore  good  firnit  while  it  lasted,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  borne  more  BWi  better  had  not  the  machinations  of  its  enemies 
at  length  sacceeded  in  breaking  it  up.  The  late  celebrated  Geoijge 
Gombe,  of  Scotland,  visited  Obermaier's  prison  in  1854,  and  thiiB 
describes  it  in  a  letter  written  from  Munich  at  the  time : 


I  have  found  here  an  unexpected  iUnsfcraUon  of  the  power  of  the  SMinJ 
ments  and  inteUect  to  govern  and  reform  criminals,  without  umng  the  laah  or  tny 
severe  punishment,  and  also  irrespective  of  aU  theory  or  syBtem.  Herr  Begierunga- 
xath  Obermaier  is  the  governor  of  the  criminal  prison  of  this  dty,  and  has  under 
his  charge  about  SOO  of'  the  worst  male  convicts,  collected  from.  aU  the  distrietB  oi 
Bavaria.  Thdr  aentoaces  extend  from  eight  to  twelve  yeais*  impnmiiiMiit,  and 
some  of  them  for  life.  Their  crimes  have  generally  been  attempts  to  muid^ ,  mur- 
der with  extenuating  circumstances,  or  highway  rob1)ery.  A  more  unpromlnng  set 
of  convicts  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  yet  there  are  no  separate  cells,  no  severe 
discipline,  no  paid  superintendents,  except  a  turnkey  to  each  ward,  whose  staitieii  is 
outside  the  door,  and  who  does  not  see  into  the  apartment. 

The  prisoners  are  coUected  in  workshops  to  the  number  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room ;  for  the  prison  is  merely  an  old  cloister,  and  they 
labor  each  in  a  trade,  tmder  the  superintendence  of  one  of  themselves.  They  sleep 
in  similar  groups,  and  have  each  a  separate  bed,  a  straw  mattress,  two  voy  dean 
white  sheets^  a  piUow,  and  a  white  blanket.  In  the  winter  there  is  a  large  stov«  la 
each  sleeping  room,  and  also  in  each  workshop.  They  eat  in  common,  take  exerciae 
in  the  yard  in  common,  and,  in  short,  are  under  no  perceptible  restraint,  except  the 
prison  bars  and  walls,  and  look  much  more  like  men  working  quietly  in  dilferent 
kinds  of  production,  in  a  great  manufactory,  than  a  coUecHon  of  desperate  criminals 
undergoing  penal  sentences.  They  card  wool  and  flax,  spin  both,  dye  the  wimI, 
weave  both,  and  dress  both  the  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  so  as  to  complete  them  for 
use.  There  are  tailors,  carpenters,  shoemakers^  and  blacksmiths'  workshops ;  and  in 
none  of  them  is  any  intelligence,  except  that  of  the  convicts  themselves,  employed 
either  to  teach  or  superintend.  The  bars  on  the  widows  are  so  stight,  and  so  many 
tools  are  intrusted  to  the  convicts,  that  escape  could  be  easily  aeoompliahed,  for  oat- 
ride  there  is  only  one  soldier,  and  he  cannot  see  a  fourth  of  the  windows ;  yet  the 
culprits  do  not  bresk  the  prison. 

Every  prisoner,  said  Obermaier.  is  brought  before  me  on  his  entrance,  and  I  oon- 
verse  with  him.  I  ask  him  if  his  father  or  mother  be  aHve ;  if  he  has  a  wifo  and 
chUdren,  brothers  or  sisters ;  and  how  they  must  feel  degraded  by  his  crime  and  sen- 
tence.   I  appeal  to  him  through  them ;  I  teU  him  that  I  am  his  friend,  not  his 

*The  Secretary  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  for  the  Ikeis 
m  this  paper.  They  are  drawn  from  a  special  report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Dfseip- 
line,  presented  by  him  to  the  Legislature  of  Mssssfhiinritls  in  1866. 
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enemy.  That  I  regard  him  aa  sent  to  me  to  be  reformed,  and  not  merely  to  be  pun- 
ished. I  explain  to  him  the  roles  of  the  house,  and  tell  him  that  they  are  all  cal- 
culated for  the  improvement  of  the  prisoners ;  that  if  he  will  be  my  Mend,  I  shall 
be  his ;  and  that  suffering  and  misery  will  overtake  him  here  only  in  consequence  of 
his  own  fault.  The  rudest  natures  can  rarely  renst  such  an  appeal.  The  big  teara 
often  roll  down  cheeks  that  were  never  wet  with  weepSng  before,  and  I  soon  make 
them  feel  that  my  words  are  not  qpeeches,  but  the  expression  of  actual  things.  I 
give  the  new  comer  into  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  department  for 
which  he  is  most  fitted,  and  recommend  him  to  hia  care  as  hia  friend  and  adviser ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  other  men  in  his  behalf. 

Should  the  new  oonviet,  as  frequently  happens,  not  believing  in  the  reality  of  the 
law  of  kindness,  begin  to  behave  ill  to  his  fellow-convicts,  they  soon  check  him  and 
set  him  right.  The  public  spirit  among  them  is  in  favor  of  obedience  and  steady 
conduct,  and  they  say  to  him,  **  That  conduct  will  not  do  here ;  Herr  Von  Obermaier 
is  our  friend,  and  we  shall  not  allow  you  to  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house." 

But,  said  I,  at  night  are  not  all  abominations  practised,  or  how  do  you  restrain 
them  ?  You  see,  said  he,  that  there  is  a  space  between  each  bed ;  an  overseer,  one 
of  themselves,  whom  I  can  thoroughly  trust,  is  on  watch  all  night,  with  a  bright 
light  burning  in  every  room,  and  every  offence  is  observed  and  reported  to  me.  I 
use  persuasion  with  the  offender — punish  him  by  withholding  part  of  his  food,  or 
depriving  him  of  some  other  enjoyment — and  he  generally  gives  up  his  misoonduet. 
When  the  general  spirit  of  the  men  is  directed  toward  virtue,  an  individual  finds  it 
extremely  difilcult  to  persevere  in  vice  in  the  face  of  their  condemnation. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  withhold  the  fact  that  some  distinguished 
men,  and  among  them  the  illustrious  Mittermaier,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Obermaier  was  the  subject,  to  some  extent,  of  an  illusion 
regarding  the  success  of  his  system.  But,  per  contra^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Mittermaier  might  not  have  been  wholly 
free  from  an  opposing  bias,  considering  his  intense  attachment  to  the 
separate  system  of  imprisonment..  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Combe  as  a  witness,  at  once  intelligent  and  unpre- 
judiced ;  and  the  facts  he  states,  according  to  the  common  dictum 
concerning  this  diass  of  proo&,  are  ^^  stubborn  things." 
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XXm.  MACONOCmE  AND  HIS  PENAL  COLONY 

ON  NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

Br  Mb.  OomcnwiomB  M.  D.  Hill,  of  BmtroL^  Bhgljjib. 

[The  following  aooonnt,  somewhat  abbreviated,  of  Captain  Maoon- 
ochie's  great  experiment  in  prison  discipline,  is  taken  from  "  Oor 
Exemplars,"  by  Mr.  Hill.    Cob.  Seo'y.] 

Norfolk  Island,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  who  visited  it  in  1T74, 
lies  nine  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  and  far  distant  frx>m 
any  of  the  other  numerous  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  with  so  precipitous  a  coast  as 
to  be  accessible  from  the  sea  only  in  calm  weather,  but  in  climate 
and  every  other  element  of  natural  beauty  it  is  almost  unrivaled. 
Here  Captain  Maconochie  arrived  on  the  6th  of  March,  1840.  He 
found  the  state  of  things  even  worse  than  he  had  expected.  One 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  the  very  refuse  of  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  had  incurred  this  further  punishment 
while  under  sentence  there,  were  huddled  together  at  night  in 
barracks  where  the  arrangements  were  such  as  to  violate  all  sense 
of  decency ;  while  by  day  they  were  rigorously  coerced,  their  better 
feelings  outraged,  their  self-respect  destroyed.  They  were  required 
to  salute  every  private  soldier,  and  even  empty  sentry  boxes.  If 
they  met  a  superior  officer  they  had  to  uncover  their  heads  in  the 
burning  sun,  and  stand  aside — in  the  ditch  it  might  be  —  until  he 
had  passed,  often  without  taking  any  notice  of  them.  For  the  most 
trifiing  conventional  faults  —  the  omission  of  a  mark  of  respect,  the 
possession  of  a  newspaper,  or  of  some  article  of  clothing  not 
furnished  by  government — they  were  heavily  ironed  and  flowed, 
until  in  some  instances  the  lash  brought  away  pieces  of  flesh ;  and 
then  consigned  to  stone  cells,  their  lacerated  bodies  being  left  to 
nature  to  heal.  But  moral  offences  of  the  blackest  hue  were  little 
regarded,  the  offenders  being  even  pointed  out  as  objects  of  curiosity 
by  the  officers,  who  related  their  deeds  as  amusing  anecdotes  to  new 
comers.  Though  they  worked  in  chains,  it  was  considered  dangerous 
for  even  armed  officers  to  approach  within  three  yards  of  them ;  and 
when  the  governor  spoke  to  them  they  were  required  to  throw  aside 
their  tools,  while  he  was  additionally  protected  by  a  guard  of  two 
armed  orderlies.  They  were  fed  more  like  hogs  than  men.  As  it 
was  considered  unsafe  to  trust  the  men  with  knives,  they  tore  their 
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food  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  and  they  drank  ont  of  water 
buckets.  Theft  was  common  among  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
assigned  servants  was  often  connived  at  by  the  masters  who 
benefited  by  it — themselves  government  officials!  The  physical 
health  of  the  convicts  was  deplorable.  Hundreds  were  swept  into 
an  early  grave  by  the  combined  effect  of  improper  food,  bad  lodging 
and  the  most  depressing  moral  influences,  while  the  constitutions  of 
those  who  survived  were  more  or  less  injured.  A  chaplain  had 
latterly  been  appointed,  but  no  place  of  worship  existed  upon  the 
island ;  there  were  no  schools  and  no  books.  The  effect  upon  the 
prisoners  was  such  that  a  convict  said :  ^^  Let  a  man  be  what  he  will, 
when  he  comes  here  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest ;  a  man's  heart  is 
taken  firom  him,  and  there  is  given  to  him  the  heart  of  a  beast." 
The  men's  countenances  revealed  the  treatment  they  had  received. 
Among  the  most  formidable  spectacles  Captain  Maconochie  ever 
beheld  was  the  sea  of  faces  upturned  toward  him,  when  he  first 
addressed  these  convicts.  Marvelous  was  the  effect  he  wrought 
upon  his  hearers  I  The  countenance  of  him  to  whom  they  listened 
reflected  the  noblest  attributes  of  mind  and  heart  with  which  man 
was  ever  endowed  by  his  Creator.  None  could  gaze  upon  it  and 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Yet  those 
words  were  full  of  lovingkindness  toward  them — hopelessly  as  they 
had  deemed  themselves  cut  off  for  ever  from  the  sympathy  of  good 
men  —  and  recognized  even  them,  the  outcasts  of  the  outcast,  as  of 
the  same  human  brotherhood  with  himself.  An  eye-witness  has 
described  the  scene.  The  men  had  assembled  in  hardened  indiffer- 
ence. He  began ;  their  attention  was  arrested ;  he  went  on ;  their 
features  began  to  work ;  they  struggled  hard,  but  nature  prevailed. 
The  floodgates  were  opened  by  the  first  touch  of  human  sympathy, 
and  tears  streamed  down  faces  whose  eyes  for  years  had  not  been 
moistened. 

From  this  moment  signs  of  improvement  were  discernible.  The 
fearlessness  which  Captain  Maconochie  displayed  produced  an  imme- 
diate and  most  beneficial  impression.  Some  small  cannon  guarded 
the  commandant's  house.  "Within  a  few  days  of  Captain  Maconochie's 
arrival,  the  convicts  themselves  were  employed  to  dismount  them ; 
and,  removed  to  a  distance,  their  only  use  during  his  sojourn  on  the 
island  was  to  fire  an  occasional  complimentCiry  salvo. 

As  civil  commandant  he  was  allowed  one  orderly,  but  his  attend- 
ance was  dispensed  with  except  upon  the  queen's  birthday,  when  a 
visit  of  ceremony  was  to  be  paid  to  the  military,  commandant. 

From  the  first  Captain  Maconochie  went  unreservedly  among  the 
convicts  unarmed,  either  alone  or  accompanied  only  by  his  wife, 
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whose  zeal  and  self-devotion  in  the  cause  with  which  he  is  id^itified 
are  equal  to  his  own ;  and  soon  all  the  firee  inhabitaote,  officcxs, 
women  and  children,  alike  traversed  the  island  singly  and  without 
fear.  Yet  the  number  of  soldiers  in  garrison  during  his  reBidenoe 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  but  five  of  hia  inf^or 
officials  were  free  men.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
soldiers,  and  twenty  to  thirty  free  officials  have,  since  his  departure, 
been  found  necessary.  The  police  and  overseers  he  selected  from 
among  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  convicts  were  relieved  firom 
their  chains,  and  surveillance  over  them  was  diminished;  yet 
offences  of  violence  rapidly  decreased,  and  robbery  became  rare, 
although  the  rigor  with  which  every  theft  was  investigated  and 
punished,  and  so  brought  to  light,  gave  color  to  the  report  that  they 
increased,  instead  of  greatly  decreased,  as  the  fact  was,  under 
Captain  Maconochie's  administration.  Malii^gering — feigning  ill- 
ness—  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  more  work  was  willingly 
performed  than  it  had  previously  been  possible  to  extract  by  the 
severest  compulsion. 

The  means  by  which  Captain  Maconochie  obtained  these  results 
were  various,  but  all  had  for  their  object  to  cultivate  the  self-respect 
of  the  prisoners,  and  their  sense  of  moral  and  social  obligation.  To 
this  end  he  allotted  gardens  to  individuals  or  to  groups,  adding  the 
privilege  of  rearing  pigs  and  poultry.  By  thus  giving  them  property 
he  taught  them  to  respect  the  property  of  others.  He  improved  the 
prisoners'  dwellings,  so  far  as  his  very  limited  opportunities  permitted, 
diminishing  the  numbers  to  be  accommodated  in  the  barracks  by 
hutting  some  of  the  best  conducted  out  in  the  bush ;  he  furnished 
them  with  knives,  forks,  pannikins,  etc.,  and  allowed  his  first-dasa 
men  to  wear  a  dress  superior  to  the  ordinary  convict  unifonn. 
Schools,  of  course,  he  established,  or  rather  encouraged  when  sug- 
gested by  the  men — a  plan  he  preferred  to  originating  improve- 
ments himself;  but  the  apparatus  at  his  command  was  of  the 
humblest  description.  There  were  but  few  school-books  on  the 
island,  and  none  suited  to  beginners.  Some  types  given  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  playthings,  served  to  print  the  alphabet,  and  a  few  easy 
sentences.  The  men,  with  the  marks  his  system  enabled  them  to 
earn,  paid  their  teachers — the  better  educated  of  their  own  body. 
These  were  aided,  however,  by  members  of  Captain  Maconochie's 
family ;  who  also  shared  the  readings  aloud,  which,  with  excellent 
effect,  he  had  introduced  among  the  convicts.  He  built  two 
churches,  distributed  books,  aod  gave  prizes  to  the  convicts  for 
assiduity ;  and  by  his  constant  presence  and  counsel  directed  their 
thoughts  to  noble  aims.    With  their  marks,  also,  they  were  permit 
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ted  to  Bubscribe  to  a  friendly  society,  originated  by  thlmselves  to 
give  aid  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  Impressed  with  the  purify- 
ing effect  of  mnsic,  Captain  Maconocbie  brought  with  him,  from 
Sydney,  a  variety  of  instraments,  and  a  fine  band  was  formed  among 
the  convicts.  So  eager  were  they  to  improve,  that  they  would  rise 
at  four  in  the  morning  to  get  through  their  work  and  obtain  leisure 
to  practice. 

The  mark  system,  however,  was  the  basis  of  his  reforms,  although 
he  was  not  permitted  to  establish  it  in  its  integrity.  The  home 
government  long  delayed  any  answer  to  his  application  that  the 
marks  earned  by  his  prisoners  should  purchase  their  freedom,  and 
when  at  length  the  decision  arrived  it  was  unfavorable.  Thus,  the 
only  value  with  which  he  could  invest  his  marks  was  the  power  of 
procuring  such  privil^es  as  the  nature  of  imprisonment  rendered  pos- 
sible. Among  these  was  the  option  of  purchasing  food,  in  addition  to 
the  bread  and  water  to  which  Captain  Macouochie  had  reduced  the 
fixed  rations. 

That  portion  of  his  system  which  consisted  in  associating  the  men 
in  small  groups,  under  mutual  responsibility,  exercised  a  potent  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  their  conduct.  At  first  they  could  not  admit 
the  justice  of  the  scheme;  their  objection,  however,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  was  not  always  that  they  should  suffer  through  the  ill-con- 
duct of  their  fellows,  but  that  their  fellows  should  suffer  through 
theirs.  Soon,  however,  they  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  a  plan, 
copied  from  Nature's  own  law,  by  which  none  of  us  can  do  good  or 
evil  without  benefiting  or  injuring  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  Queen's  birthday  occurred  in  less  than  three  months  after 
Captain  Maconocbie  reached  Norfolk  island.  Convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  cultivating  loyalty  and  the  love  of  home  in  the  class  to  which 
hid  men  belonged,  and  aware  that  the  observance  of  national  festi- 
vals tends  forcibly  to  nourish  those  feelings,  he  resolved  to  make  this 
anniversary  a  happy  holiday  throughout  the  island.  Fresh  food  was 
supplied  to  the  convicts,  and  after  an  address  which  went  to  their 
very  hearts,  the  captain  proposing  "  The  health  of  Victoria  our  Queen, 
and  old  England  for  ever ! "  with  his  own  hand  gave  each  man  a  half- 
tumbler  of  lemonade,  containing  a  small  portion  of  rum,  which  was 
drunk  amid  shouts  of  '^  Long  live  the  Queen  I "  National  sports 
were  engaged  in  Ibr  prizes,  the  band  played  national  airs,  and  in  the 
evening  was  performed  a  drama,  "  The  Exile's  Eetum."  During  the 
day,  the  convicts,  1,800  in  number,  unwatched,  traversed  the  island 
in  all  directions.  Two  boats  lay  along  the  new  wharf,  and  powder  for 
the  rockets  and  for  firing  the  cannon  was  at  hand,  without  a  single 
soldier  to  guard  it.    Notwithstanding  these  temptations  to  revolt, 
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experiment  was  brought  to  a  hasty  and  premature  conclnsion.  In 
February,  1844,  Captain  Maconochie  left  Norfolk  Island.  The 
prisoners  were  filled  with  grief  at  his  departure.  A  few  day%  after- 
ward^faur  of  them^  picking  up  an  old  Hack  silk  neekercJdef  that  had 
hdonged  to  kim^  dimded  it  amofig  them^  using  it  to  cover  their 
prayer-hooks. 

It  was  no  bed  of  roses  he  had  occupied  there.  Difficulties  of  eveiy 
kind  had  surrounded  him.  The  officials,  accustomed  to  exercise  the 
harsh  discipline  of  former  times,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
his  plans.  The  convict-buildings  were  totally  ninsnited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  severe  probationary  stage,  which  he  was,  nevertheless, 
greatly  blamed  for  not  carrying  into  effect ;  but  more  harassing  still 
was  the  relusal  of  government  to  confer  upon  his  marks  the  power 
of  purchasing  freedom,  in  which  lay  the  very  mainspring  of  his  sys- 
tem. Yet,  crippled  as  he  was,  he  obtained  results  which  irrefragably 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his  theory  and  the  skillfulness  of  his 
practice. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  treatment  was  so  indulgent  as  to  make 
his  men  desirous  to  get  back  to  Norfolk  Island.  Yet  the  re-convic- 
tions of  men  discharged  by  him  were  under  three  per  cent ;  while 
of  those  discharged  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  they  amounted  to  nine 
per  cent ;  and,  in  England,  exceed  thirty  per  cent. 

It  has  been  likewise  said,  that  offences  during  his  rule  became 
rare,  because  its  laxity  left  them  unrecognized. 

On  the  contrary,  every  moral  offence  was  vigorously  punished, 
and,  by  the  vigilance  of  his  police,  and  by  his  own  influence,  Captain 
Maconochie  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  against  culprits  to  an 
extent  unknown  before  or  since  his  term  of  office. 

In  one  respect,  however,  his  task  was  easy.  He  was  crorking  with 
Nature,  instead  of  against  her.  He  convinced  his  men  that  he  had 
their  welfare  at  heart,  and  thus  secured  that  essential  element  of 
success  —  their  co-operation. 

"  As  pastor  of  the  island,  and  for  two  years  a  magistrate,"  wrote 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Naylor,  who  became  chaplain  at  Norfolk  Island  during 
Captain  Maconochie's  governorship,  and  remained  after  his  departure, 
"  I  can  prove  that  at  no  period  was  there  so  little  crime,  or  any  thing 
like  the  tone  of  improved  feeling  which  characterized  the  period  of 
his  residence  there ;  and  I  am  willing  to  stake  all  my  credit  upon 
the  assertion,  that  if  he  has  a  fair  field  and  fair  play,  his  cause  will 
be  triumphantly  established.  I  never  met  with  a  prisoner  who  does 
not  confirm  my  conviction  of  the  improving  tendencies  of  the  efforts 
he  made."  The  author  of  "  Settlers  and  Convicts "  (published  in 
"  Knight's  Weekly  Volumes  ")  says :  "  Captain  Maconochie  did  more 
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for  the  reformation  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  and  amelioration  of 
their  physical  circumstanceB,  than  the  most  sanguine  practical  mind 
eonid,  beforehand,  have  ventured  e^en  to  hope.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  his  views  were  not  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent, 
in  the  most  cordial  spirit.  Hy  knowledge  of  the  convict's  character 
\  warrants  my  saying,  expressly,  that  they  offer  the  only  approxima- 
tion that  has  ever  yet  been  made  to  a  correct  penal  theory." 

Want  of  space  alone  prevents  our  citing  further  testimony  to  his 
success  at  Norfolk  Island.  He  found  it  a  hell ;  he  left  it  a  well- 
ordered  community.  Not  long,  alas!  did  it  remain  so.  A  harsh, 
military  rule,  sustained  by  physical  force,  replaced  his  enlightened 
administration.  Constant  floggings,  imprisonment  with  chains,  gag- 
ging  by  means  of  wood  thrust  into  the  mouth,  and  other  cruel  pun- 
ishments, went  far  to  reduce  the  men  to  their  former  state  of  ferocious 
barbarism.  Their  gardens  and  even  their  kettles  were  taken  from 
them :  the  latter  deprivation  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  fearful 
riot,  in  July,  1846,  when  three  ofiicers  lost  their  lives.  Numerous 
executions  followed  its  suppression  —  twelve  men  being  hanged  in 
one  momiogi  At  length,  the  horrors  of  Norfolk  Island  became 
too  great  for. endurance,  and  the  penal  settlement  was  broken  up. 
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Vin.  THE  MARK  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  COUNTY 

PRISONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Br  no  Kabl  ov  Gabhastov. 

[Sir  Walter  Crofton  has  forwarded  to  the  corresponding  secretar) 
the  report  of  the  visiting  juBtices  on  the  jail  of  Hampshire  county, 
England,  for  1869,  drawn  up  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  firom  which 
we  offer  a  few  passages,  as  showing  that  the  system  of  progressive 
classification,  each  advance  being  earned  by  a  certain  nnmber  of 
merit  marks,  is  applicable  to  connty  as  well  as  convict  or  State 
prisons,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  snccessfuUy  applied  to  the  jail  jnat 
named.  The  extracts  exhibit  cheering  results,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  gratification  by  all  the  friends  of  prisoii 
reform.] 

The  visiting  justices  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  establisb- 
ment  of  a  classification  of  the  prisoners,  the  Jiard  labor  being  grad- 
uated to  the  different  classes,  and  the  remissions  and  indulgences 
being  made  dependent  in  the  promotion  of  the  prisoner  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  class.*  They,  therefore,  divided  the  prisoners  into  five 
classes,  regulating  their  advance  from  one  to  another  by  marks  to  be 
gained  by  industry  and  general  good  conduct.  As  the  upward  pro- 
gress through  each  of  these  classes  in  succession  may  be  hastened  by 
these  qualities,  so  it  may  be  retarded  by  the  opposite  conditions,  and 
it  has  been  found,  that,  apart  from  other  privileges,  there  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  industry  in  the  liability  to  degradation  f  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  class  for  idleness  or  misconduct,  and  in  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  industrial  and  lighter  work  for  the  monotonous  labor  of 
the  treadwheel,  the  crank,  or  oakum  picking.  Under  this  head  the 
new  system  has  been  carried  out  with  absolute  success ;  it  is  under- 
stood both  by  prisoners  and  prison  officers,  and  it  has  secured  an 
amount  of  work  done  larger  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  than 
heretofore,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a  marked  diminution  in  the 

*  Class  I  is  composed  of  prisoners  during  the  Ist  month  of  imprisonment ;  6km 
II,  during  the  2d  and  8d  months ;  class  III,  during  the  4th,  5th  and  6th ;  class  IT, 
during  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th ;  and  class  Y,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

f  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  ordinary  prison  punidiments. 
It  entails  on  the  prisoner  the  necessity  of  working  his  way  a  second  time  thioagfli 
the  inferior  and  more  penal  classes,  it  cancels  aU  claim  to  mark  money  alreadj 
gained,  and  is  considered  to  be  of  so  severe  a  nature,  that  the  visiting  Justices  retain 
the  infliction  of  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  exercise  it  sparingly. 
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number  of  panishmentB  awarded  for  priBon  offenceB.  But,  to  give 
proper  effect  to  this  part  of  the  Bystem,  the  viBiting  juBtieeB  lay  Btresa 
upon  making  the  claBBification  of  the  prisonerB  local  as  well  aB 
administrative,  and  npon  a  dear  nnderstanding  bj  the  prifionerB  of 
the  rnloB  under  which  they  live.  With  this  view,  they  have  recently 
revised  the  regnlationB  and  directionB,  which  will  be  hnng  np  in 
every  cell,  and  of  which  copies  are  annexed  to  this  report.  They 
ought,  however,  to  observe  that  the  mainspring;  of  the  system  is  to 
be  found  in  the  marks  assigned  to  prisoners  for  industry  concurrently 
with  good  conduct.  The  actual  mode  and  principle  of  distribution 
were  at  first  matter  of  doubt,  but,  on  consideration,  the  visiting 
justices  preferred  to  adopt  the  simplest  form,  by  which  one  mark 
only  can  be  earned  in  the  day.  To  the  original  scheme  then  laid 
down  they  have,  with  one  exception,  to  be  afterward  mentioned, 
adhered.  They  have  further  established  a  complete  system  of  mark 
books  for  the  use  of  the  warders,  with  a  general  mark  register,  and 
they  have  provided  for  the  payment  of  mark  money  gained  by  pris- 
oners on  their  discharge,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  hope  to  secure  a 
judicious  and  wholesale  distribution  of  it,  and  often  fhmish  indirect 
information  as  to  the  subsequent  life  and  conduct  of  the  discharged 

prisoner. 
««««««««« 

Under  the  system,  as  originally  established,  no  marks  were  allowed 
to  prisoners  previous  to  their  promotion  from  class  1.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  visiting  justices  have  so  far  departed  from  that 
principle,  that  they  now  extend  the  privilege  of  gaining  marks  to 
male  prisoners  in  class  1,  who  are  sentenced  to  more  than  (memanth^s 
imprUanmefU^  but,  in  the  event  of  a  reconviction,  the  payment 
earned  by  industrious  conduct  and  calculated  on  the  marks  gained 
are  proportionately  reduced.  Thus,  on  a  second  conviction,  a  pris- 
oner can  only  earn  one-half  of  the  money  to  which  he  would,  if 
committed  for  a  first  time,  have  been  entitled,  and,  on  a  third  con- 
viction, he  is  required  to  gain  double  the  ordinary  number  of  marks 
as  a  condition  to  his  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  and  he 
receives  no  payment  for  them.  The  result  of  this  change  has  been 
very  satisfactory  as  regards  both  the  prisoners  and  the  discipline  of 
the  prison.  It  is  shown,  as  regards  the  prisoners,  by  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  punishments  for  trifling  offences  immediately  conse- 
quent on  the  change  of  system.  In  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  immediately  before  this  extension  of  marks  to  class  1,  the 
punishments  in  that  class  were  58  and  57,  respectively.  Immediately 
upon  the  change,  those  punishments  were,  in  December,  22,  in  Jan- 
uary, 26,  in  February,  11,  and  in  March,  12.    On  the  other  hand,  as 
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regards  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  the  sabstitation  of  a  depriTation 
of  marks,  for  the  bread  and  water  punishments  so  common  previously, 
tends  to  preserve  prisoners  in  a  condition  of  health  snch  as  enables 
them  better  to  nndergo  the  fnll  amount  of  penal  labor,  while  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  advantages  of  a  self-acting  proceaa  in  making  the 
penalty  a  direct  consequence  of  personal  misconduct.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  compromising  or  impairing  discipline,  the  extension  of 
the  mark  system  to  class  1  tends  to  uphold  it  The  visiting  justices 
are  satisfied  that  the  use  of  marks  as  an  integral  part  of  prison  man- 
agement for  industrious  and  good  conduct,  if  judiciously  related, 
understood  by  the  officers,  and  made  clear  by  them  to  the  prisonen, 
is  not  only  the  mainspring  of  such  a  system  as  this,  but  xdmj  be 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  take  the  place  of  severer  punishments. 
Of  moral  amendment  it  is  of  course  harder  to  speak.  Upon  the 
vagrants,  indeed,  and  prisoners  committed  for  short  periods,  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  an  impression ;  but,  of  the  longer  sen- 
tenced criminals,  who  can  be  brought  under  the  fuller  influence  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  the  visiting  justices  trust  that  a  certain 
proportion  leave  the  prison  in  a  better  moral  condition  than  when 
they  entered  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  other  systems  of 
prison  discipline,  it  may  at  least  be  said  of  this,  that  it  tends  to 
awaken  and  maintain  a  feeling  of  submission  to  authority  on  the 
part  of  prisoners,  that  it  encourages  habits  of  order,  that  it  strikes 
at  that  which  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  all  penal 
discipline  has  to  deal — the  aversion  to  labor  and  the  slowness  and 
inefficiency  displayed  in  its  performance — and  that  it  supplies 
motives  to  good  conduct  and  industry  by  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
work,  the  increase  of  slight  privileges,  the  payment  for  marks,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another — it  being  remem- 
bered that  all  these  are  strictly  contingent  upon  the  good  conduct 
of  the  prisoner  himself,  and  liable  to  be  forfeited  at  any  period  of 
his  imprisonment.  Nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visiting  justices, 
less  valuable  in  its  effects  upon  the  prison  officers.  It  has  educated 
them  to  a  more  int^ligent  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  more 
careful  study  of  them,  both  in  their  principles  and  details.  Thongh 
nothing  is  left  to  their  discretion  in  carrying  out  the  system,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  their  judgment,  temper,  and  readiness  of  action. 
While  under  some  other  prison  systems  there  is  a  concentration  of 
authority,  supervision  and  direction  of  every  thing  under  one  or  two 
officers,  who  also  monopolise  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  man- 
agement, it  is  an  essential  principle  here  that  every  warder  should 
clearly  understand  its  principles  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  ont 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners,  not  less  than  the  necessity  for  an  har- 
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monions  co-operation  between  all  in  authority.  There  is  also  this 
farther  advantage  in  the  present  form  of  prison  administration,  that 
it  furnishes  the  ofBeers,  throngh  the  mark  system,  with  a  distinct 
measure  by  which  the  work  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  can  be 
accurately  tested,  and  that  in  this  it  not  only  tends  to  increase  their 
intelligence  and  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  their  duties,  but  that 
it  provides  a  principle  by  which  their  own  fairness  in  dealing  with 
the  prisoners  may  be  easily  ascertained.  In  the  event  of  any  difS- 
culty  or  derangement  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  prison, 
such  as  must  occasionally  occur,  it  has  now  become  comparatively 
easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  it  directly  back  to  the  particular  person 
or  thing  at  fault  in  a  degree  which  was  formerly  impossible. 

These  are  results  general  indeed  in  their  character,  but  affecting, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  success  of  any  prison  system,  and 
easily  verified  by  all  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  examine  for 
themselves.  To  obtain  a  practical  test  of  the  merits  of  a  penal  sys- 
tem in  any  particular  jail  by  a  reference  to  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  recommittals  is  a  different  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  less  easy  question.  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion worth  having,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  exclude  the  cases 
of  all  recommittals  from  any  other  than  this  prison,  but  to  distin- 
guish between  those  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  short  periods  of 
imprisonment  and  those  upon  whom  the  fuller  influence  of  the  prison 
has  been  brought  to  bear ;  for,  although  the  recommittals  may  some- 
times appear  numerous,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  number  of  persons 
BO  recommitted  is  large.  Thus,  although  out  of  2,037  persons  com- 
mitted to  this  prison  during  the  last  year  (1869)  622  are  cases  of 
recommittal,  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  no  less  than  171  have 
been  repeatedly  in  prison  during  this  same  year,  and  ne:tt,  that,  out 
of  that  total  number  of  2,037  committals,  894  cases  are  to  be 
assigned  to  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  drunken  assaults,  insubordinate 
conduct  in  workhouses,  and  such  like.  Whether  and  how  any  sys- 
tem of  penal  treatment  can  effectually  discourage  or  reform  this 
class  of  offenders  is  a  question  on  which  it  is.  needless  here  to  specu- 
late, but  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  criminal  law  provides  for 
their  punishment  by  short  periods  of  imprisonment,  which  rarely 
exceed  seven,  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days,  and  are  often  unaccom- 
panied by  hard  labor,  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  look  for  any  sub- 
stantial result.  So,  again,  in  comparing  the  four  years  before  with 
the  four  }*ears  after  1864,  although  the  number  of  recommittals  may 
appear  on  an  average  to  vary  but  little,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  length  of  sentence  increases,  the  number  of  recom- 
mittals, during  the  second  period,  from  1866  to  1869,  diminishes. 

[Senate  No.  is  1.]  60 
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XXIV.   THE   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PRISON 

QUESTION  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

1.  Jailb  in  India. 

Br  LnroTi]rAaT-Oox.oinL  O.  HuroHnnov,  C.  8.  T.,  ImnEcroBrOKKSBAi.  or  Poucai  m 

PUMJAB,  AHD  COBBXtPOlTDDf O  M XMBBB  OF  THB  PKBOV  AsaOCIATIOir  OF  NZV  Toi 


In  1835,  the  late  Lord  Macauley,  in  a  minute  enbinitted  to  the 
government  of  India,  on  the  subject  of  jails,  observed : 

Whatever  I  hear  aboat  Indian  prisonera  satisfies  me  that  their  diadpline  ia  y&j 
defective.  We  need  not  go  far  for  proofs.  The  jail  in  cor  own  immediate  neighbor- 
liood  is  in  a  condition  which  reflects  great  dishonor  on  oar  government.  Hnndiedi 
of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  criminals  are  assembled  there.  Tli^  are  aU  col- 
lected in  one  great  body ;  they  are  therefore  quite  able,  when  their  pasriona  ar» 
inflamed,  to  overpower  any  resistance  which  those  who  are  placed  over  them  can 
oppose  to  their  fury.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  they  mordered  the  saperistead- 
ing  magistrate.  At  present  no  visitor  can  enter  the  gates  withont  danger,  and  this 
evil  exists  on  the  very  spot  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  European  intelligence 
and  power  is  concentrated,  at  the  seat  of  government,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
supreme  authorities.  It  might,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  be  removed  by 
very  simple  means,  and  at  a  very  light  expense.  When  such  is  the  state  of  the 
jail  at  the  Presidency,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  good  system  la  followed 
elsewhere ;  and  aU  that  I  can  learn  on  the  subject  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
prisons  of  India  generally  require  great  improvement. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  in  this  country  we  can  possibly  establish  a  ^fstem  of  prisoii 
discipline  so'  good  as  that  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  not  an  unlimited  command  of  European  agency,  and  it  is  difllcnlt  to  fhid  good 
agents  for  such  a  purpose  among  our  native  8ubieet&  BUU  I  am  satisfied  that 
much  may  be  done.  In  this  town,  at  least,  and  at  a  few  other  places^  we  might  be 
able  to  establish  a  system  not  much  inferior  in  efficiency  to  that  which  exists  at 
New  Tork  and  Philadelphia. 

Lord  Macaulay  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished men  at  the  Presidency — including  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
justices  of  her  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  law  commission  and  of  the  civil  service —  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  General  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
subject. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  report,  are  given  by  Mn  A,  P. 
Howell,  Under-Secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  in  his  valuable 
published  memorandum  on  jails  and  jail  discipline  in  India,  and 
show  fully  the  general  views  of  the  committee : 

On  the  whole,  in  reviewing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Indian  jails,  although 
on  some  points  which  we  have  not  failed  to  throw  into  a  strong  light,  the  hnmamty 
of  it  is  doubtful.  Tet  generally  the  care  that  is  taken  of  ike  physical  eondition  of 
these  unfortunate  men  in  the  great  essentials  of  cleanliness*  attcBtkn  to  tbe  sick. 
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mod  tbe  proTitl<m  of  food  and  dothlny,  appem  to  «■  to  be  bigfaly  liononiUe  to  the 
gorenuneBt  of  Biitlih  India. 

In  this  point  of  Tiew,  when  Iklr  ellowanoe  shell  he  made  ibr  the  dimate  of  the 
eonntry  and  the  habita  of  the  people,  we  donbt  whetiier  India  will  not  bear  a  oom- 
pariaon  even  with  England,  where  we  imagine  ibr  some  jream  past  money  and 
attention  have  been  less  grudged  to  secoie  the  health  and  the  bodily  comforts  of 
prisoners  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Doubtless  within  the  last  ten  years  many  European 
countries  have  possessed  a  few  Jails  to  which  more  Individual  attention  is  turned 
than  to  any  one  Jail  now  in  India ;  but  we  would  only  be  undentood  to  compare  in 
respect  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners —  the  general 
system  of  Jails  in  India  with  the  general  system  of  other  countries. 

As  It  appears  to  us,  that  which  has  elsewhere  been  deemed  the  first  step  of  prisoh 
reform  has  not  now  to  be  taken  in  India ;  what,  after  many  years,  was  the  first  good 
effect  of  the  labors  of  Howard  and  Neild  in  England,  has  already  been  achieved 
here.  There  is  no  systematic  carelessness  as  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  prisoner—- 
no  niggardly  disregard  of  his  natural  wants ;  he  is  not  left  to  starve  of  cold  or  hun- 
ger, or  to  live  on  the  charity  of  individuals ;  he  is  not  left  in  filth  or  stench,  to  sink 
under  disease,  without  an  attempt  to  cure  him ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  bribe  his 
jailer  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  which  the  law  allows  him. 

What  was  in  England  the  second  stage  of  prison  reform  seems  to  be  nearly  the 
present  state  of  prison  disdpline  in  India.  The  phjrslcal  condition  of  the  prisoner 
has  been  looked  to,  but  nothing  more ;  and  the  consequences  here,  as  in  England, 
have  been  that  a  prison,  without  bdng  the  less  demoralizing^  is  not  a  very  unpleas- 
ant place  of  residence.  Tide  is  a  state  which,  as  one  of  transition,  may  be  borne  for 
awhile,  but  which  would,  if  it  continued  for  three  or  four  generations,  infallibly  do 
great  injury  to  sodety.  The  political  necessity  for  turning  attention  to  a  moral 
reform  in  prison  discipline  is  only  made  the  stronger  by  there  bdng  little  necessity 
for  much  physical  reform. 

Even  in  other  respects,  the  Indian  prisons  have  points  in  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  shun  a  comparison  with  more  dvllised  countries.  The  mixture  of  debtors  with 
criminals,  which  In  some  places  exists  in  England,  and  which  appears  universal  or 
nearly  universal  in  North  America,  is  unknown  in  any  Jail  in  ludia.  The  proportion 
of  distinct  dvil  Jails  to  all  other  Jails  is  very  honorable  to  the  government.  The 
mixture  of  the  two  sexes  in  Indian  prisons  is  unknown ;  and,  in  general,  the  separa- 
tion of  tried  and  untried  prisoners  is  at  least  as  complete  in  India  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  allude  to  these  things,  not  to  give  more  credit  to  the  Indian  Qovemment 
in  this  matter  than  it  deserves,  but  to  show  that,  although  we  have  found  much  fknlt 
and  recommend  many  reforms,  it  is  not  from  a  vain  contempt  of  all  that  has  been 
done  before.  In  showing  how  much  has  already  been  done,  we  feel  that  we  do  but 
strengthen  the  argument  for  completing  all  that  there  is  to  do. 

Mr.  Howell  points  out  in  his  memorandum  that — 

The  next  great  step  in  the  way  of  prison  reform  was  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector-general  of  jdls  in  each  province.  It  was  in  the  northwestern  provinces, 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Thomason,  that  the  first  effectual  efibrt  was  made 
in  the  direction  urged  by  the  committee  of  18M,  and  that  the  first  Inspector^general 
of  prisons  was  appointed. 

The  example  of  the  northwestern  provinces  was  shortly  followed  in  the  Punjab, 
in  Bengal,  in  Madras  and  in  Bombay ;  in  the  minor  administrations  a  similar  office 
has  also  been  created,  at  diflbrent  dates ;  so  that  there  is  now  not  a  single  province 
(except  Coorg,  which  contains  one  Jail  only)  in  British  India  in  which  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  not  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  an  officer  whose  whole 
time  and  attention  Is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  jail  management. 
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The  third  important  mewue  of  prioon  reform  in  IndU  was  alio  initiated  in  the 
northwestern  provinces.  Up  to  the  jear  1860,  in  these  proyineea,  and  indeed  gen- 
erally throoghont  the  oountry,  the  management  of  the  distriet  jails  had  derolTed 
upon  the  mag^trate.  But  it  was  found  that  in  the  progress  of  administration  these 
officials  had  been  so  overwhelmed  with  the  multi&rions  business  of  all  departments 
that  thej  were  unable  to  find  time  to  regulate  the  management,  economy  and  diaa- 
pline  of  the  local  prison  with  the  care  and  the  exactness  which  the  peroniiy  inter- 
ests of  the  government  and  the  purposes  of  the  dvil  administration  demand.  Otb«r 
agency  was  therefore  required,  and  this  was  most  suitably  found  in  the  dvil  awsTsrsat 
surgeons.  Hitherto  the  dvil  surgeon  had  only  the  medical  charge  of  the  local  jail ; 
henceforth  he  was  to  have  the  entire  charge,  and  an  allowance  for  the  additionsl 
duty,  with  a  small  office  establishment,  was  sanctioned  for  him.  This  amagonem 
was  confirmed  experimentally  by  the  government  of  India  in  1863,  and  was  finally 
sanctioned  in  1884,  when  the  local  government  was  able  to  show  that  in  every  one 
of  the  twenty-five  jails  to  which  dvil  surgeons  had  been  appointed  there  had  beca 
improved  dlsdpline  and  improved  economy,  the  gross  annual  cost  having  decreased 
by  11  rupees  6  annas  per  prisoner,  with  a  net  profit  of  over  43,000  rupees  frosn  jail 
manufsctnres.  The  same  course  has  now  been  introduced  all  over  the  Bengil 
Presidency,  and  also  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  a  regular  scale  of  allowaaoes  bat 
been  recently  sanctioned  for  the  charge  of  a  district  jail  according  to  the  avenge 
number  of  prisoners  confined  therein. 

The  last  and  recent  great  measure  for  the  improvement  of  jails  in  India  was  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  in  1864  under  the  orders  of  the  present  Yioeroy  (now 
Lord  Lawrence).  The  recommendations  of  this  committee,  which  were  based  gen 
erally  upon  those  of  the  committee  of  18S6,  were  circulated  for  the  goidaDoe  of  ell 
local  governments  and  administrations,  with  a  distinct  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  government  that  sanction  would  be  accorded  to  the  necessary  provisias 
of  funds  for  giving  early  effect  to  any  carefully  matured  proposala  for  increaidng 
jail  accommodation  wherever  it  was  manifestly  insuffident. 

Two  important  points  should,  however,  be  here  noticed,  in  which  this  conunittee 
of  1864  difibred  from  that  of  1886,  and  enundated  views  in  advance  of  what  had 
theretofore  been  the  practice :  first,  that  no  central  jail  (intended  for  all  prisonen 
sentenced  to  a  term  exceeding  one  year)  should  be  built  for  more  than  one  thousand 
prisoners ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  minimum  space  allotted  to  each  prisoner  ahoold  be 
nine  feet  by  six,  or  fifty-four  superficial  feet,  and  nine  foot  by  twelve,  or  six  bandied 
and  forty-eight  cubic  feet. 

Prison  administration  in  India  Beems  then  to  have  been  marked  by 
four  prominent  features : 

1.  The  late  Lord  Macaualy's  minnte,  written  in  1835,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  resulting  therefrom  in  1836. 

2.  The  appointment  in  1844,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomason  .  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  northwestern 
provinces),  of  an  Inspector-General  of  jails  in  those  provinces. 

3.  The  appointment  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomason,  of  civil 
surgeons  to  the  entire  charge  of  the  jails. 

4.  The  appointment  by  the  Viceroy  (now  Lord  Lawrence)  of  a 
committee  in  1864  to  thoroughly  take  up  the  subject,  and  the 
distinct  promise  of  the  government  of  India  that  sanction  to  the 
necessary  provision  of  funds  for  giving  early  effect  to  any  carefully 
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matared  proposals  for  increasing  jail  accommodation  wherever  it 
was  manifestlj  insufficient. 

In  proceeding  with  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it 
under  the  following  headings,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  always  give 
first  as  much  of  the  published  official  reports  as  my  space  will  admit : 

1.  Jail  accommodation.  2.  Superintendence.  3.  Discipline. 
4.  Education.    5.  Health.    6.  Beformatories. 

1.  Jail  Accommodation. 

One  great  improvement  recommended  by  the  committee  of  1836 
was  the  maintenance  of  properly  constructed  central  jails,  in  whidi 
adequate  accommodation  could  be  provided  and  discipline  be 
efficiently  administered. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Howell  observes : 

The  recommendations  already  referred  to  of  the  last  prison  committee  with  regard 
to  central  jails  being  provided  for  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  and  as  regards  the  necessary  amount  of  cubic  and  superficial  accommodation 
per  man,  have  very  largely  added  to  thtf  difficulties  of  providing  jail  buildings. 

As  regards  central  jails,  the  recommendation  was  not  a  new  one,  but  originated 
with  the  previous  committee  of  1836.  Prior  to  1864,  however,  it  was  in  the  nortl^- 
western  provinces  that  the  first  steps  toward  their  introduction  was  taken  by  Sir  O. 
Clerk,  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  subsequently  in  1846  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  first 
Inspector-General,  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Thomason  to  the  direct  charge  of  the  Agra 
central  jail.  The  experiment  at  Agra  was  entirely  successful,  and  in  1848  the  jails 
at  Bareille  and  Allahabad  were  made  central  jaUs.  In  1861  Mr.  Edmonstone  sub- 
mitted a  strong  application  to  complete  a  system  of  central  prisons  for  the  north- 
western provinces,  and  applications  to  the  same  effect  were  at  the  same  time  received 
from  the  chief  commissioners  of  Onde  and  the  central  provinces.  In  the  Punjab,  as 
I  have  above  stated,  proposals  were  submitted  very  soon  after  annexation  for  the 
establishment  of  central  prisons,  and  at  Salive  the  first  central  prison  was  completed 
in  1852,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  two  other  central  jails  at  Morllau  and  Rawnel 
Raidee  were  nearly  finished. 

In  Madras  the  necessity  of  central  jails  had  been  already  recognized,  and  so  fiir 
back  as  1857  it  had  been  proposed  to  build  five  central  jails,  of  which  two  at  Comi- 
batore  and  Rajahmundy  had  been  commenced. 

In  Bombay  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter  of  central  prisons 
prior  to  1864.  In  Bengal  the  Lieutenant-Governor  reported  in  1864  that  the  princi- 
pal defects  pointed  out  by  the  prison  committee  of  1886  still  exist,  although  in  a 
diminished  degree,  and  that  beyond  two  abortive  attempts  at  establishing  peniten- 
tiaries at  Hazereebaugh  and  Deegah,  no  practical  steps  had  since  been  taken  in  the 
matter  of  central  jails. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1864,  returns  were  called  for  by 
the  government  of  India  in  the  public  works'  department,  from  all  local  goverments 
and  administrations,  to  show  the  amount  of  existing  jail  accommodation,  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  for  whom  it  was  considered  desirable  to  provide 
in  each  district.  The  replies  to  this  reference  did  not  enter  sufficiently  into  the 
nature  of  the  existing  accommodation  ;  but  the  general  result  deducible  was,  that 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  at  that  time  throughout  aU  India 
was  about  74,000,  while  at  the  rate  of  648  cubic  feet  per  man,  barracks,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  only  existed  for  52,000 ;  showing,  that  in  addition  to  what  would 
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b«  required  tot  repladng  inferior  bulldinge  by  oihen,  on  approved  plans,  for  meelinf 
any  Increate  in  the  number  of  criminals,  and  in  the  wij  of  subsldiar^f ,  and  auxiliary 
aooommodatlon,  a  lari^e  expenditure  on  new  buildings  would  be  necessary. 

Without  calling  for  firther  details  ss  to  existing  accommodation,  the  gw^emiaeut 
of  India  expreised  its  readineis  to  consider,  on  its  own  merits^  any  piopoasl  fis 
Jails  that  might  be  submitted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Madras  five  large  central  jails  had  been  In  progress,  and  of 
these  ttal  at  Oomibators  has  lieen  completed,  and  that  at  Bi^ahmnndy  will  piqImUj 
ht  BO  during  the  current  year. 

The  other  three  are  progressing  well.    A  district  jail  at  Madura  has  beea  llnWMH, 
and  one  at  Osllcut  is  well-  sdvaneed.    Besides  this  the  Madras  gorenuiieBt  bsi 
Mcently  submitted  an  application  for  590.000  rupees  (equal  to  62,000  pounds  stcffiar. 
t»  complete  their  district  Jails  intended  to  aooommodate  prisoners 
periods  Tarying  from  thirty  d^ys  to  one  year.    For  prisoners  sentenced  to 
one  month's  imprisonment,  and  Ibr  prisoners  under  trial,  a  scheme  ftvr 
Jails,  luTolTing  an  additional  expendlturo  of  twelve  lakhs  (equal  to  120^000 
Is  now  under  consideration. 

A  good  deal  ot  delay  has  been  occasioned  in  Bombay  by  the 
which  that  gOTemment  orij^nally  stated  to  be  necessary,  amountilBf  to  ao  Ism  t 
sum  than  1,100  rupees  (equal  to  110  pounds)  per  prisoner.  A  large  iintial  JkI  s 
Terrowda,  in  the  Deeean,  has  now  been  commenced,  on  an  estimate  nioo— aiug  to 
5T8  rupees  (equal  to  ilffy-seTen  pounds)  per  prieooer,  and  a  tempoiarj  jail  hoo 
constroeted  at  the  same  place  to  relieve  the  exlsthig  jails,  pen^ng  the 
of  the  permanent  balding. 

In  Bengal  too«  there  has  been  considerable  delay  in  the  preparation  of  a  sasadari 
design  for  jails:  but  during  the  current  year  one  has  been 
government  of  India,  and  rapid  piugiees  win  now,  H  Is  hoped,  be 
out  the  work  at  Deegah,  HasMeebangh,  MIdnapese,  and 
central  prisons  are  urgently  required.    For  the  trat  three  of 
provided  during  the  cnrtent  year. 

A  penitentiary  for  one  hundred  male  and  dght 
strncted  at  Aflaieebaugh. 

As  slated  above,  the  noffthweslem  pwftncea  and  the  Puiiah 
taken  the  lead  In  prison  eonsHnctlon,  and  the  requLremcmm  of  Hbm  innsu  — y  sttv 
be  eald  to  be  appteoehint  eempletiQn,  while  bt  Ae  IsSter,  oonse  fistziet  jmlm  m^r 
are  required. 

In  the  eesitfal  pievlnflas^  the  central  jml  at 
the  end  of  Inrt  year ;  and  theae  al  Xagpoie, 


In  the  Hydetahnd  Mrfgnid  distrkte^  a  centml  jaa 
ipleted  at  Akvla.  and  another  at  Oimrawnfttee  Is  well 
be  ftalihed  thii  year. 
In  IMt  j«h  BnrsHih  a  dhtifct  jaO 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  grcnl  ptogieaa  haa 
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oater  polygons,  00  that  each  is  in  a  aopantte  inoIosaxB  of  its  own,  in  which  Ire  placed 
a  privy  and  oook-hoose. 

To  this  polygon  there  la  only  one  approach  from  the  ootaide,  and  the  harracka  can 
only  be  approached  ftom  the  inner  drcle  or  polygon  in  which  the  watch  tower  ia 
altaated. 

For  the  larger  jails  two  sets  of  polygons,  arranged  in  this  way  and  placed  neas 
one  another,  are  generally  provided.  In  some  parts  of  the  coontry,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  with  reference  to  the  monsoons,  for  all  buildings  occupied  by 
prisoners  to  face  in  one  direction,  the  radiaUng  syDtem  has  been  abandoned ;  hot 
these  places  are  few  in  number. 

Solitary  cells  for  certain  proportions  of  the  prisoners  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
sections  of  the  polygons,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  In  distinct  Inclosnres. 

Workshops  for  the  adult  male  criminals  are  constructed  either  against  the  walls 
separating  the  barracks  from  eadi  other,  or  in  separate  inclosnres,  generally  con- 
nected with  the  men's  polygon  by  means  of  a  passage  between  walls  or  rows  of 
palisading. 

The  male  hospital  consists  of  one  or  more  buildings  in  a  distinct  inclosure,  in 
which  are  placed  the  native  doctor's  hoose,  desd  house,  and  the  neeessaiy  out-offices. 
A  separate  ward  for  contagions  diseases  is  sometimes  provided. 

Female  criminals  are  still,  as  a  rule,  lodged  within  the  same  general  inclosure  as 
male  criminals ;  but  the  portion  of  this  reserved  for  their  use  is  divided  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  wall  of  some  twelve  feet  high,  and  within  this  are  placed  female  workshops, 
cook-houses,  privies,  etc,  and  sometimes  a  female  hoepital,  so  that  they  are  completely 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  prison.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  juveniles.  The 
latter  are  generally  provided  with  separate  cells,  while  the  former,  as  a  rule,  are 
in  wards  contidnlng  a  moderate  number.  There  are  also  generally,  in  the  larger 
jails,  separate  wards  for  European  prisoners,  and  for  male  and  fomale  debtors ;  and 
in  the  district  jails,  others  for  prisoners. under  trial.  These  may  be  in  divisions  of 
the  principal  polygons,  or  in  separate  inclosnres.  The  provision  of  quarantine  waids 
has  also  been  lately  approved. 

The  whole  of  these  groups  of  buildings  are  inclosed  within  one  outer  wall,  gen- 
erally rectangular,  provided  with  one  entrance  gateway,  over  which  are  the  quarters 
of  the  jailer,  and  adyoining  which  are  the  guardrooms  and  neeessaiy  storerooms  and 
offices.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  these  buildings  are  all  single  storied,  the  floors 
being  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  barracks  for  men 
and  women  each  consist  of  two  or  three  wards,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
capable  of  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  with  about  forty  superfidal  feet 
of  floor  area,  and  048  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each.  Thirty-six  superficial  feet  and  648 
cubic  feet  have  been  fixed  as  the  minimum  dimensions ;  less  space  than  that  just 
mentioned  is  rarely  given,  and  sometimes  the  provision  is  in  excess  of  this.  Veran- 
dahs are  only  given  to  those  barracks  in  certain  places  where  the  climate  is  thought  to 
require  it.  Doors  are  generally  provided  between  every  pair  of  beds,  and  a  small 
window  above  each  door ;  and  ample  ridge  ventilation  is  given  by  an  opening  along 
the  entire  length  of  ridge,  or  by  smaller  ones  at  intervals.  A  night  privy,  accessible 
to  an  attendant  from  the  outside,  is  generally  provided  in  e  ch  ward. 

Cells  are  built  with  a  floor  area  of  100  superfldal  feet  and  cubic  contents  1,500 
feet,  and  are  frequently  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  means  of  a  thermantidote,  centri- 
cally  situated.  In  most  cases  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  sepatmte  airing  yard.  The 
proportion  of  cells  for  male  adults  has  been  fixed  at  15  to  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  such  prisoners. 

The  hospitals  are  built  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  barracks,  but  are  raised ' 
farther  from  the  ground,  and  have  verandahs  on  all  sides,  and  are  generally  capable 
of  accommodating  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  male  adult  criminals.    Workshops  are 
merely  open  sheds. 
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On  th%  subject  of  accommodation  then,  it  appears  that,  judging 
only  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Howell,  sufficient  accommodation 
does  not  at  present  exist.  In  1864,  as  before  stated,  the  returns 
showed  74,000  prisoners,  and  accommodation,  such  as  in  that  year 
was  considered  necessary  on  the  scale  of  648  cubic  feet  per  man, 
existed  only  for  52,000  prisoners,  and  in  the  report  for  the  Pimjab, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Jails  stated : 

The  standard  allowaiioe  of  space  in  barracks  for  each  prisoner  heretofore  his  been 
400  cubic  feet»  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  lateral  or  superficial  space  enjojed  by 
him ;  so  long  as  he  got  400  cubic  feet,  he  might  be  Ijing  within  six  inches  of  hii 
neighbor. 

Since  the  year  1864  very  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
buildings,  such  as  are  considered  suitable  for  prisoners  in  India,  with 
reference  to  health  and  discipline  and  safety  from  attempts  at  escape; 
and,  as  the  places  on  which  those  central  jails  are  constructed  and 
approved  and  enforced  l)y  the  government  of  India,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  will  be  completed  as  quickly  as  the  finances  of  the  empire  can 
bear  their  cost.  The  general  plan  on  which  these  jails  are  con 
structed  has  been  deadly  shown  by  Mr.  Howell,  from  whose  descrip 
tion  it  is  evident  that  great  care  has  been  manifested  to  insure  ampli 
accommodation  for  giving  to  each  man  sufficient  space  to  sleep  in 
for  hospitals  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  prisoners'  healt 
and  cleanliness ;  for  employing  them  in  work  shops  and  in  varioi 
kinds  of  intra-mural  labor ;  and  for  solitary  cells  for  punishmen 
But  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  the  present  or  futui 
necessity  of  giving,  for  more  than  15  to  17  per  cent  of  the  prisonei 
separate  sleeping  cells.     Mr.  HowelPs  report  shows,  that 

Most  of  the  local  gOTernmenta  in  India  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  Bepan 
ByBtem.  The  goTernment  of  Madras  is  persuaded  that  no  complete  sjstem  of  refon 
tion  is  possible  until  each  prisoner  is  provided  with  a  separate  sleeping  cell. 

But  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense  is  admitted. 

The  government  of  Bombay  considers  the  separate  qrstem  (that  is,  isolation  ii 
separate  cell  at  night,  with  labor  in  association  with  other  prisoners  during  the  d 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  test,  but  to  be  delayed  only  on  the  score  of  expense. 

The  government  of  the  northwestern  provinces  seems  satisfied  with  the  exist 
system  under  which,  in  those  provinces,  each  prisoner  has  a  separate,  well-elevi 
sleeping  berth,  measuring  6i  feet  by  2  feet  by  2  feet,  and  is  associated  with  o1 
prisoners  in  labor  by  day. 

The  Punjab  government  strongly  urges  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  sepal 
system,  and  deprecates  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense. 

■The  Chief  Commissioners  of  Oude  and  the  central  provinces,  the  President  of 
Hyderabad  district,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Mysore,  appear  to  concur  with 
government  of  the  northwestern  provinces,  that  separate  sleeping  berths  are 
that  is  required. 

Dr.  Monat,  the  Inspector-General  of  jails  in  Bengal,  says : 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  new  presidency  jail  should  bear 
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separate  STStem  tbronghoat,  witli  aflsodation  only  during  the  day  when  at  woik,  or 
in  hospital  when  sick. 

Doring  mj  recent  viait  to  Europe,  I  employed  mnch  of  my  time  in  visiting  prisons 
and  in  re^todying  the  subject  of  prison  ^scipline  in  all  its  relations,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclosion  that,  until  the  system  of  collective  imprisonment,  now  in 
use  in  India,  is  entirely  abandoned,  Indian  prisons  will  remain,  what  eveiy  person 
practically  and  intimately  acquainted  with  them  luiows  them  to  be,  training  schools 
of  vice  and  crime. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Jails  in  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Dallas,  shows, 
in  his  very  interesting  memorandum,  to  which  I  invite  attention, 
how  association  at  night  is  a  moral  evil,  and  how  the  prisoners  then 
congregate  together  to  tell  stories,  crack  jokes  and  enjoy  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  system  of  separation  at  night 
in  sleeping  cells  would  be  enormously  expensive,  probably  very 
unhealthy,  and  that  it  is  not  considered 

That  grounds  have  been  shown  for  adopting  even  experimentally  the  cellular  sys- 
tem for  jails  in  India. 

As  regards  the  expense,  Mr.  Howell  observes : 

In  the  instance  of  the  proposed  jail  at  Calcutta,  the  estimated  expense  per  prisoner 
..^       was  £120 ;  and  even  if  this  estimate  was  a  sufficient  one,  the  average  number  of  pris- 
oners confined  in  India  being  probably  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  100,000,  the  requisite 
'•'-      outUy  would  not  fall  short  of  £12,000,000  sterling.    But  since,  for  the  sanitaty 
i\sii     reasons  above  given,  it  is  probable  that  cells  of  a  very  superior  size  and  construction 
\'-g^     to  those  proposed  would  be  necessary,  and  that  they  would  have  to  be  provided  with 
.'     means  of  artificial  ventilation,  the  cost  which  the  construction  of  such  cells  would 
involve  would  be  far  greater  than  the  sum  that  has  been  named. 

This  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  giving  sleeping  cells  to  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  various  jails  of  India  being  based  on  what  the 
cost  per  prisoner  might  be  in  Calcutta,  does  not  give  reliable  data  for 
assuming  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  is  quite  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  or  for  rejecting  one  of  the  most  important  reformatory 
measures.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether,  as  the  expense  in  other 
parts  of  India  of  materials  and  labor  are  not  so  great  as  in  Calcutta, 
^^~^  the  laige  sum  of  £13,000,000  sterling  would  be  required.  But,  sup- 
DK.  posing  it  would  be,  why,  still,  should  not  a  beginning  be  made  on 
ithedgach  a  scale  as  the  revenue  could  afford,  and  the  plans  of  these 
*^^;^  large  and  very  costly  jails  now  constructing  be  so  modified  as  to 
admit  of  the  system  of  separate  sleeping  cells  being  gradually  intro- 
titev^duced? 

It  is  also  said  that  separate  sleeping  cells  would  most  probably  be 
"^^JJI^irery  unhealthy,  and  are  therefore  objectionable. 
rths  iR         •  Howell's  report  on  this  observes : 

No  questions  have  been  more  completely  discussed  during  the  last  few  years  than 

those  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of  affording  accommodation  in 

'      ^dia,  under  the  most  fiivorable  sanitary  conditions,  to  large  numbers  of  men  who 

nust  necessarily  be  accumulated  in  one  place.    In  regard  to  the  principles  on 
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which  loldieni  ought  to  be  aooommodated  in  Indian  Iwmcks  and  hospltiU,  tb 
loyal  sanitaiy  ogmmission  in  this  country,  and  the  nomeTous  other  hi|^  authoii- 
t&ei  that  were  consulted,  came  to  condusiona  which  were  pncticellj  nDaaimooi. 
llie  difficulty  of  properly  ventilating  veiy  small  rooms  is  found  to  be  imnpenUe. 
Such  rooms,  notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  which  they  would  in  wot 
vsapects  present,  were  therefore  altogether  r^ectod  as  unsuitable,  on  sanituy  gionndg, 
for  occupation  by  British  soldiers ;  and  rooms  holding  from  twenty  to  fi?e«D&. 
twenty  men,  with  an  ample  allowance  of  space  to  each  man,  have,  uider  tlw 
same  high  authority,  been  adopted.    The  same  principles  have  been  followed  wW 
ever  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  native  troops  in  bameb 
or  hospitals.    The  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  are  equally  and  indeed  still  mon 
applicable  in  the  case  of  prisoners  in  Indian  Jails.    If  it  be  difilcalt  to  sapply 
proper  ventilation  to  small  rooms  for  soldiers,  when  the  only  limit  to  the  nnmbv 
of  openings  is  one  that  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  difficulty 
is  &r  greater  in  the  case  of  jails ;  and  the  difficulty  is  one  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  not  been  solved.    The  question  of  the  proper  plan  of  constructing  cdls  for 
prisoners  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  has  long  been  under  diseusrion  in  tlu 
numerous  central  Jails  of  Northern  India,  but  no  satlsfiictoiy  plans  have,  ve 
believe,  yet  been  adopted.    In  the  rude  central  jails,  in  spite  of  repeated  expen- 
ments  and  alterations,  the  cells  have  been  found  uninhabitable  in  the  hot  weather. 
At  Agra  and  Meerut,  the  occupation  of  the  cells  have  only  been  possible  with  the 
aid  of  an  expensive  and  elaborate  machinery  for  artifidal  ventilation.    Similar  facu 
have  been  reported  from  the  Punjab.    We  believe  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ny 
that  it  has  been  found  hardly  practicable  throughout  a  great  part  of  India  to  cur] 
out,  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  sentences  of  solitary  oonfinement 
even  in  those  jails  where  the  cells  are  unusually  good  in  construction.    It  ba 
indeed  been  asserted  that  while  this  is  true  of  Northern  India,  and  of  other  part 
of  the  country  which  are  subject  in  the  summer  months  to  hot  winds,  and  wbei 
the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  are  extreme,  it  is  not  true  in  tli 
damp  dimate  of  Lower  Bengal.    Possibly  this  assertion  may  be  correct ;  bat  ti 
facts  that  have  hitherto  been  adduced  in  its  support  seem  to  us  to  be  altogetlk 
insuffident.    Dr.  Monat  has  appealed  to  the  healthiness  of  the  Cklcntta  jail,  wbe 
a  eondderable  number  of  cells  is  in  use.    Even  if  the  superior  healthiness  of  ih« 
odls  had  been  proved,  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  not  been,  we  should  don 
whether   any  general   conclusions  could  properly  be   based   on  so    limited 
experience.    Certainly  the  returns  of  mortality  for  the  Cklcutta  Jail,  present 
special  cause  for  satisfaction.    The  average  annual  ratio  of  deaths,  during  the  I 
five  years,  has  been  four  per  cent,  a  rate  which,  however  Ikvorable  it  may  be  w) 
compared  with  that  of  other  Bengal  jails,  is  by  no  means  so  incompaiison  with  ti 
whidi  prevails  in  the  better  class  of  prisons  in  Northern  India. 

The  foregoing  does  not  prove  that  it  is  imposeible  to  constn 
healthy,  and  yet  separate,  sleeping  cells  for  prisoners  in  India. 

Assoming  the  solitary  cells,  alluded  to,  to  have  been  of  the  h 
possible  design,  yet  they  are  not  shown  to  have  been  placed  i 
tried  in  jails  which  had  sufficient  space  for  them ;  and  it  may  be, 
the  contrary,  assumed  as  certain  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  ci 
they  were  unavoidably  placed  in  old  jails,  quite  unsuited  for  giv 
them  a  fair  trial.  Again,  these  solitary  cells  were  used  for  the  c 
finement  of  prisoners,  day  and  night,  whereas  those  sought  to 
introduced  into  the  jail  system  would  be  occupied  only  at  xii| 
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and  not  at  all  daring  the  daj  —  a  difference  very  materially  affect- 
ing the  chances  of  the  cells  being  healthy  or  nnhealthy. 

Lastly,  separate  sleeping  cells  have  not,  apparently,  been  tried  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  prove,  or  disprove,  the  supposition 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  them  so  that  they  shall  be  safe 
from  attempts  at  escape,  and  yet  healthy. 

When  with  these  considerations  is  combined  the  fact,  that  the 
governments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Punjab  strongly 
recommend  the  introduction  of  separate  sleeping  cells,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  these  governments  did  not  consider  the  proposal  a  prao- 
tical  impossibility  on  the  ground  of  health,  and  that  the  system  haa 
yet  to  be  tried  in  India. 

3.    SUPEULNTJCMDEM CE. 

In  every  province  in  British  India  except  Ooorg,  there  is  an 
'^      inspector-general,  who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of 
the  jails  under  his  charge,  and  is  the  adviser  of  the  local  govem- 
b      ment  in  all  matters  of  prison  discipline. 

As  a  general  rule  each  central  jail  has  a  medical  officer  in  charge 
'^  of  it,  and  the  appointments  to  them  are  prizes  to  the  best  medical 
[^  officers  in  charge  of  the  district  jails.  As  a  rule,  European  jailors 
[X!  are  employed  in  central  jails.  The  superintendents  of  central  and 
•  i::  district  jails  are  generally  in  immediate  subordination  to  the  inspeo- 
^^  tor-general  of  the  province,  and  the  whole  form  a  separate  depart- 
^' '    ment  of  each  administration. 

,^£        The  jailors  of  district  jails  are  generally  natives,  and  in  all  jails 
\aa'    the  subordinate  establishment  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  native. 
^^^        The  inspector-general  of  jails  of  the  northwestern  provinces  thus 
'  '^    writes  regarding  native  jail  officials,  and  his  remarks  apply  justly 
1^3   toalllndia: 

BSTk        There  is  still  much  room  for  improrement  in  tbis  dan,  as  a  body.    At  the  same 
t^H    time  it  is  satialaetory  to  find  that  the  higher  rate  of  pajr  lately  nnetioned  bj  govern- 
ment for  darogaha^  and  other  jaO  oflidala,  ia  having  a  dedded  eflbet  in  attracting  a 
better  class  of  men  to  the  prison  department. 

,f  tk  The  jail  codes  prescribe  three  classes  of  labor :  hard,  medium,  and 
p)gc^  light — the  transfer  of  a  prisoner  from  one  class  to  another  being 
2,2V  li  considered  an  indulgence  to  be  earned,  and  not  a  right.  This,  if 
^\{^  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  probably  render  the  discipline  in 
f^r^  Indian  jails  decidedly  penal,  but  Mr.  Howell  points  out: 

^  tl^'     That  in  all  presidendes,  and  espedally  in  Bengal,  the  renmnerative  theory  of 
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prison  labor  prevails  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  rerj  donbtftil  whether  the  prlmaiy 
ofageet  of  the  sentence,  puiiahment,  is  steadUy  and  ^ystematieaUy  kept  befora  the 


i^  ^  prisoner. 
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The  report  of  tlie  inspector-general  of  jails  for  the  Punjab  cer- 
tainly supports  this  view.    He  observes  in  1867: 

The  diTision  of  sentences  of  ligoTooB  imprisonment  into  fixed  periods  of  Und, 
medium  and  light  labor,  was  ordered  in  the  edition  of  the  jail  joomal  publiahed 
daring  the  last  year ;  but  I  found  that  this  order,  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
income  of  the  manu&ctories,  could  not  be  enforced,  and  that  officers  in  charge  of 
jails,  knowing  that  the  profits  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  was  considered  one  of  tbe 
tests  of  good  management,  had  hesitated  to  cany  it  out  strictly.  Thete  Is  do 
question  that  the  measure  will  reduce  the  income  of  the  jails ;  and  indeed  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  in  some  of  the  larger  ones  to  find  the  requisite  amount  of  euh 
description  of  labor ;  steps  have  however  been  taken  to  secure  the  order  nodTiag 
proper  attention. 

Itewcards  and  JPumshm&nU. 

In  Bengal  any  convict,  after  working  through  certain  periods  of 
labor,  may  earn  the  following  indalgences : 

Employment  as  work -overseer,  as  convict -warder,  as  oo&vict- 
gnard. 

The  grant  of  intermediate  imprisonment.  In  this  latter  dass  he 
may,  nnder  certain  conditions,  sleep  ontside  the  jail,  attending  diuly 
at  the  jail  for  work  and  orders.  This  indalgenoe  six  prisonerB  earned 
in  1865,  nine  in  1866,  and  eighteen  in  1867.  The  nomber  is  ce^ 
tainly  very  small  ont  of  a  jail  population  of  over  10,000,  who  would 
be  under  sufficiently  long  sentences  to  come  nnder  this  system ;  but 
it  shows  a  banning,  and  that  is,  of  itself,  most  satisfactory. 

The  official  report  by  Mr.  Howell  states  that  ^^  remission  of 
sentence  is  not  systematically  allowed  in  Bengal,  but  may  be 
granted  under  the  orders  of  government  for  any  special  act  of  good 
service." 

The  punishments  are  fetters,  solitary  confinement,  flogging.  In 
1867,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  were 
punished. 

In  Madras,  rewards  such  as  in  Bengal ;  superadded  to  which,  pris- 
oners can  earn  some  remission  of  sentence,  and  a  small  sum  of  monej. 
Punishments  are  flogging,  extra  labor,  and  double  irons. 

In  Bombay,  much  as  above,  but  prisoners  who  have  committed 
certain  crimes  are  disqualified  for  holding  prison  offices.  The  sys- 
tems  of  marks,  or  of  ^'  intermediate,"  or  of  remission  of  sentence, 
do  not  exist  in  Bombay. 

Fonishments  are  confinement  (solitary),  confinement  in  stocks, 
and  fiogging. 

In  the  case  of  convicts  transported  to  the  presidency,  tickets  of 
teave  are  allowed. 

In  the  northwestern  provinces,  a  system  of  marks  is  stated  to 
answer  well  in  the  central  jails,  but  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
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jails  of  the  districtB.    Oonvicts  are  given  prifion  offices,  and  '^  are  • 
reputed  to  be  the  most  tnistworth j  officials."    Remission  of  sentence 
can  be  earned.    Intermediate  imprisonment  is  expected  to  be  soon 
introduced. 

Punishments  as  in  Madras.  About  two  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population  were  flogged.  In  the  Punjab  prison  offices  are  held  by 
convicts,  and  in  the  central  jail  the  system  of  marks  has  been 
enforced,  and  also  intermediate  imprisonment. 

The  punishments  are:  "Increased  labor;  refusal  of  permission  to 
see  relatives ;  solitary  confinement ;  heavy  irons,  and,  in  extreme 
caaes,  flogging." 

The  foregoing  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  to  which,  throughout 
the  Presidencies,  rewards  and  punishments  are  given.  The  punish 
ments  in  Bengal,  averaging  20  per  cent  of  the  prison  population, 
appears,  indeed,  excessive.  A  similar  return  for  the  other  provinces 
is  not  given  in  the  official  report ;  but  though  a  great  amount  of 
punishnient  certainly  indicates,  as  a  rule,  an  unsuccessinl  system  of 
^  jail  discipline,  yet  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  earnest  and 

continued   efforts  are  being  made  to  hold  out   to  each  prisoner, 
within  reasonable  limits,  fair  chances  of  ameliorating  his  condition 
by  his  own  efforts.    Still,  it  is  evident  that  though  this  grand  prin- 
ii  oiple  is  recognized,  the  arrangements  for  allowing  it  to  be  fully 

developed  are  very  imperfect. 
r  At  present  the  governor  of  provinces  can  remit  the  whole  or  a 

•a  part  of  a  sentence,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  jail  depart- 

ment, would  do  so,  where  the  principle  of  partial  remission  is  ap' 
proved  of ;  but  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  working,  either  for 
:^  the  governor  or  the  jail  department,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  for  the 

[;:  judicial  department,  which  has  committed  the  prisoner  to  jail  for  a 

fixed  period  of  imprisonment. 
^;  Before  this  principle  of  remission  can  be  properly  worked  in  India 

;y  the  following  arrangements  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary : 

Ist.  That  there  shall  be  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  period  of 
j^  imprisonment,  which  shall  not  be  lessened  either  by  the  governor  or 
;...  by  the  jail  authorities :  so  that,  when  a  magistrate  commits  a  prisoner 

iz         ^^  j^^^)  ^^  knows  exactly  the  amount  of  actual  imprisonment  which 

his  sentence,  without  fail,  infficts  on  the  offender. 
^  2d.  That  there  shall  be  a  portion  of  the  period  of  imprisonment 

within  which  the  prisoner  may,  by  his  own  efforts,  obtain  remis- 
sion. 

3d.  That  the  conditions  of  this  remission  shall  be  fixed,  and  that 
the  jail  authorities,  and  they  only,  shall  decide  whether  a  prisoner 
has  or  has  not  fulfilled  those  conditions. 


^ 
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Katnrally,  until  the  above  arrangements  are  enforced,  the  jndidd 
department  looks  with  doubt,  if  not  with  disfavor,  on  any  remittion 
of  a  sentence  passed  by  it  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  and  r^srding 
the  justice  of  which  remission  it  cannot  possibly  form  any  correct 
opinion.  No  doubt  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  judicial  department 
might  justly  object  to  its  sentences  being  interfered  with  by  jail  offi- 
cials that  produced,  as  regards  the  Punjab,  the  order  that  the  chief 
court  judges  should  give  their  opinion  on  all  recommendationg  for 
remission  of  sentences.  But  this  at  once  destroyed  the  whole  sys- 
tem :  for,  if  a  prisoner  is  told  that  on  the  ftdfillment  of  certain  con- 
ditions he  will  gain  a  certain  remission,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
give  it  to  him,  he  is  told  the  chief  court  objects  to  his  being  released, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  detained,  a  manifest  breach  of  faith  is 
committed  on  the  part  of  the  jail  authorities,  though  unavoidahly, 
and  the  whole  system  is  destroyed. 

Kow,  this  difficulty  actually  occurred  in  the  Punjab,  and  vas 
only  overcome  by  the  government  —  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  court  —  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  jail  author- 
ities. 

A  committee,  lately  appointed  by  the  Punjab  government,  to 
report  on  this  and  other  jail  questions,  recommended : 

That  no  reference  Bliould  be  made  to  the  judicial  department,  in  conneetioii  witb 
remiBBion  of  sentences,  which  should  be  reported  for  the  sanction  of  goyenune&t 
through  commissioners. 

The  local  government  approved  of  the  recommendation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  carried  out ;  but,  while  making  this  step  in 
advance,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  that  the  judidal 
dcpai*tment  should  know  exactly,  not  only  the  actual  length  of  im- 
prisonment which  a  judicial  sentence  without  fail  wiU  inffict,  but  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  that  imprisonment. 

For  instance,  when  a  judicial  officer  sentences  a  man  to  rigorous 
imprisonment,  say  for  five  years,  he  should  know  for  certain  the 
exact  amount  of  the  sentence  which  will  be  passed  withont  fail 
under  the  conditions  of  rigorous  imprisonment,  and  the  exact 
amount  within  which  the  prisoner  may  by  his  own  exertions  mitigate 
his  condition ;  and  lastly,  what  rigorous  imprisonment  really  is  con- 
sidered to  mean  by  the  jail  authorities.  At  present  the  judicial 
department  is  not  without  just  reasons  for  fearing  lest,  under  the 
desire  to  make  jails  pay  their  own  expenses  or  to  reform  the  prison- 
ers, the  sentences  passed  do  not  inflict  the  amount  of  punishment 
which  the  judicial  department  intended. 

Those  fears  would  be  entirely  removed  and  all  necessity  for  con- 
sulting the  judicial  department  regarding  remission  of  sentences  be 
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removed,  if  an  act  were  introduced  prescribing  the  conditions  abore 
proposed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  terms  of  remission  mnst  depend  on  the 
prisoners'  conduct  in  jail,  and  of  this  the  jndicial  department  can- 
not have  any  reliable  knowledge. 

Intermediate  imprisonment  does  not  appear  in  any  part  of  India 
to  be  effected  by  the  nse  of  separate  buildings,  which  certainly  could 
not  be  provided  at  present  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  endeavors 
are  being  made  to  prepare  prisoners  for  liberty  by  allowing  them 
to  sleep  outside  the  jail  and  to  attend  during  the  day  for  orders 
and  work. 

Separation  of  SdbitualB  from  Casuals. 

This  very  important  arrangement,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  official  reports,  is  not  as  yet  effected. 

The  jail  codes  prescribe  the  following  classification  of  prisoners : 

1st.  Offences  against  the  person :  (a)  with  premeditated  malice ;  (b) 
without  premeditation. 

2d.  Offences  against  property :  (a)  aggravated  robbery  and  theft ; 
(b)  simple  theft. 

Mr.  Howell  observes:  ^^It  was  admitted,  however,  that  in  the 
existing  district  jails  the  system  could  not  be  completely  carried  out, 
and  separation  according  to  sex,  age,  religion  and  nature  of  punish- 
ment was  indicated  of  prior  necessity." 

The  advantage,  either  as  a  matter  of  discipline  or  of  reform,  of 
placing  thieves  with  thieves,  burglars  with  burglars,  is  certainly  not 
apparent.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  to  place  a  young  thief,  a 
casual  offender,  with  an  old  thief,  an  habitual  offender,  is  the  sure 
way  to  confirm  the  young  thief  in  his  bad,  though  but  newly- 
acquired  habits. 

This  classification  though  in  some  jails  maintained  at  night,  that 
is  to  say,  though  each  of  the  four  classes  has  a  separate  sleeping 
ward,  yet,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  jail  labor  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  other  kinds  of  labor  in  jails,  constructed  as  at 
present,  the  four  classes  cannot  be  kept  separate  during  the  day. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Jails  of  the  Punjab,  speaking  of  the 
simple  classification  by  sex,  age  and  religion,  observes  : 

In  the  Lahore  Central  Jail,  when  I  took  charge  of  it.  in  1858, 1  found  eaoh  wazd 
aUotted  to  a  particular  cla«  of  criminals ;  but  it  was  impossible  rigidly  to  maintain 
this  classUlcation,  because  in  the  day  time  the  prisoners  were  associated  in  labor, 
and  at  night  the  pressure  for  accommodation  not  unfrequently  compelled  a  depart- 
ure fsom  the  elassifioation  ordered. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  classification  prescribed  by 
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the  jail  codes  divides  the  prisoi^eni  is  distingoiehed  in  jail  by  a  badge 
of  blue,  white,  red  and  yellow. 
The  [nspectoivGeneral  of  jails  of  the  oentral  provinoes  says: 

According  to  our  system  of  dafsifioftlion,  the  former  daai  of  piiaoneis  is  lodkai 
upon  as  the  more  degraded,  and  cannot,  under  the  good  oondnct  roles,  look  fbrwud 
to  the  prize  greatest  valued,  viz.,  remission  of  a  small  portion  of  his  sentence,  while 
the  thief  can. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  man  who,  once  in  his  life,  has  joined  in  z 
violent  burglary  is  placed  in  a  class  where  he  cannot  ameliorate  his 
condition  so  much  as  the  professed  thief  who  has  been  plnndering 
the  public  all  his  life,  bat  without  violence. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  though  the  existing  rules  regarding 
classification  evidently  cannot  be  completely  carried  out,  yet  their 
tendency  being  to  place  the  habitual  and  casual  offender  in  association 
by  night,  if  not  by  day,  they  must  be  most  prejudicial ;  and  if  to  this 
consideration  is  added  the  fact,  that  each  class  is  made  to  wear  con- 
stantly a  badge  showing  the  degree  of  infamy  which  it  holds  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jail  authorities,  the  system  must  be  very  depressing 
to  the  prisoners  themselves.  A  committee  lately  held  in  the  Punjab 
recommended  the  separation  of  habituals  from  casuals,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  class  badges  of  blue,  red,  white  and  yellow. 

Female  Prisoners. 
Mr.  Howell  states : 

In  all  provinces  the  separation  of  males  from  females,  juveniles  from  adults,  tnd 
tried  from  untried  prisoners,  is  the  rule. 

In  Madras — in  the  central  jails  and  in  the  Madras  penitentiary — paidmatroiu 
have  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  females,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  smaUer  jailfl. 
The  introduction  of  a  complete  system  of  female  warders  is  now  under  considention. 
In  Bengal,  in  all  the  larger  jails,  there  are  female  warders  selected  from  the  ooii?ict 
class. 

The  RuBsa  jail  is  exclusively  a  female  prison,  and  to  it  aU  long-termed  female 
prisoners  have  been  transferred  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
duties  of  this  prison  are  performed  by  female  convict  warders,  and  the  wife  of  the 
jailer  acts  as  the  matron  of  the  establishment.  The  only  resident  officials  ever  per- 
mitted to  enter  are  the  jailor,  the  native  doctor,  and  the  scavengers,  under  cueM 
supervision  for  the  removal  of  the  night<soil ;  tiie  women  never  leaving  the  indosare 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  With  the  exception  of  such  industrial  pursuits  as  nativv 
women  are  accustomed  to  in  their  own  homes,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
instruct  these  prisoners.  Female  teachers  are  not  procurable,  and  it  has  not  been 
deemed  desirable  to  employ  men  for  the  purpose.  In  all  the  proposed  central  JAiltf 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  separate  female  compartment. 

In  the  northwestern  provinoes  one  or  more  of  the  best>behaved  female  pxiaoDOf 
are  selected  as  warders,  and  generally  give  fair  satisDaction  in  the  discharge  of  thttr 
duties.  The  female  prisoners  are  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  such  work. 
In  some  jails  they  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  fly-shuttle  loom,  and  in  knitting  atoekf 
ings.  In  the  Punjab  there  is  a  female  penitentiary  at  Lahore  for  prisonen  with 
Ipng  terms. 
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Generally,  it  appeara  that  everywhere  female  prisoners  are  entirely 

kept  by  themselves,  bnt  that,  beyond  manual  employment,  little  has 

been  taught  them,  and  ednoation  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  given 

at  all. 

4  Education. 
Mr.  Howell  observes : 

In  India,  where  the  efforts  of  the  State  have  reached  bat  an  inrignificant  number 
of  those  who  are  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  school  instmction,  it  has  been  held  that 
to  entertain  any  paid  agency  on  instruction  would  act  as  a  direct  premiom  on  crime, 
and  would  be  inoonsistent  with  the  principle  of  making  a  jail  a  place  to  whieh  those 
who  have  never  been  in  it  should  have  every  possible  inducement  not  to  go.  StiU, 
education  has  not  been  entirely  neglected,  and  all  the  Indian  Jail  codes  are  unani- 
mous in  enforcing  some  provision  for  the  purpose. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  teach  prisoners  to  read  and  write  in  a 
large  number  of  the  jails  in  India,  though  apparently  little  more 
than  that  is  attempted.  In  the  northwestern  provinces  ^'  13 -55  per 
cent  of  the  prison  population  were  taught  to  read,  during  incarcera- 
tion, and  .86  per  cent  to  write.  In  the  Punjab,  at  the  close  of  1867, 
43  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  under  insbruction." 

6.  Health. 

The  very  great  improvement  which  has  been  achieved  since  the 
year  1863,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from  Mr.  Howell's 
report. 


Percentage  ofdeathe  on  daily  average  popnlation  of  the  jails. 

1888. 

188i. 

1866. 

18G6. 

1867. 

Beoni  

0.6 

7.8 

8.7 

18.1 

10.1 

10.7 

7.7 

8.1 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
7.8 
19.9 
4.9 

B.O 
8.1 
8S 
11.0 
19.1 
11.9 
10. 

10.8 
9.S 
1.7 
7.8 
7.4 

11.6 
6.4 

6  8 

NortDwest 

9.4 

Pnpjab 

8.6 

Onde 

9  7 

CcDtnU  ProTlnces....  1 

4 

MadrM 

4  1 

Bombay *.... 

8.4 

Mr.  Howell  points  out  very  justly,  that,  before  the  death  rate  of  the 
prison  population  can  in  any  one  year  be  declared  excessive,  that  of 
the  population  outside  the  jail  for  the  same  year  should  be  known, 
and  a  comparison  made  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  admitting  this,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  due  to  better  arrange- 
ments being  made  in  the  prisons,  and  that  great  and  yet  not  insuper- 
able causes  did  exist  which  have  now  been  greatly  removed.  Of 
the  character  of  these  causes,  Mr.  Howell  says : 

The  committee  of  1864  found  those  causes  to  be  overcrowding  with  the  attendant 
evUs  of  bad  ventilation,  bad  conservancy,  and  bad  drainage,  insufficient  food,  doth- 
[Senate  No.  21.]  52 
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lag^oleaiiliiieM  and  medJaJ  ingpeotlop,  Bliwpiiig  on  the  giound  and  enctiim  of  Uhar 
ftoin  unfit  caoflet. 

It  is  evident  that  bo  long  as  snch  canaes,  so  oondacive  to  exceinTe 
mortality,  exist,  the  arrangements  of  a  jail  may  be  fairly  condemned 
without  reference  to  what  the  mortality  at  that  time  may  be  among 
the  population  outside. 

6.   BEF0BMA.T0BIS8. 

Mr.  Howell  states : 

India  Sb  not  yet  snfflcientlj  dTilised,  eran  when  it  htm  eome  nunt  mder 
European  influence,  to  breed  up  the  large  vagrant  population,  the  oApring  and 
heln  of  poverty  and  crime,  that,  under  some  snch  name  as  "  street  Ar»h8,'*  infeit 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  lowest  dasses  in  this  country  are  probably 
very  superior  in  the  scale  of  humanity  to  the  similar  dasses  in  England. 

In  India  every  woman,  as  a  rule,  is  married,  and  hence  prostitution  is  confined 
strictly  to  a  professional  dass,  and  domestic  ties  are  stronger ;  the  necesMries  d  life, 
too,  are  fewer  and  cheaper ;  honest  employment  is  more  easily  found,  and  Imtfaiww 
of  cruelty,  neglect  or  desertion  of  children  by  their  parents,  so  common  in  England, 
are  very  rare  indeed  here. 

Hence  a  reformatory  in  this  country  has,  in  the  first  instance,  yety  much  lesi 
material  to  work  upon.  This  tact  is  now  generaUy  admitted ;  but,  as  an  Inatsnrr  of 
its  truth,  I  find  that  in  Ireland,  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  six  mlUions,  there 
were  1,060  juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age  committed  to  prison  in  1866; 
whereas,  in  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  the  commitment  of  juveniles  was  about  2,000  for  the  same  year. 
But  heside  the  absence  of  sufficient  material  for  a  refonnatory,  the  most  important 
instrument  of  reformation  is  also  wanting,  that  of  religious  infiuence. 

The  government  cannot  proselytize,  and  it  is  obvioudy  a  very  dangerous  obliga- 
tion to  undertake,  in  loco  pareniii,  a  child's  education,  and  yet  to  be  debarred  from 
imparting  to  it  the  only  sound  basis  of  all  education. 

The  first  application  for  the  systematic  establishment  upon  a  legal  basis  of 
reformatories  in  India  was  submitted  in  1862  by  the  government  of  Bombay.  Lord 
Elgin  disallowed  the  measure  mainly  on  the  technical  ground  that  its  proviakms 
were  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  Penal  Code.  In  the  following  year  the  local 
government  subndtted  an  amended  bill,  which  was  also  disallowed  by  Sir  W.  Dm- 
nison,  on  the  general  ground  that  reformatory  institutions  in  India  stand  altogether 
on  a  difibrent  basis  from  that  in  England.  Sir  W.  Dennison  admitted  the  necessity 
of  such  institutions,  and  stated  that  he  had  formed  this  view  from  his  experience  in 
Madras. 

The  local  government  reopened  the  question  in  1865,  when  It  was  shown,  tlint,  tmlring 
the  average  of  the  preceding  four  years,  during  which  the  whipping  act  was  not 
in  force,  the  number  of  juveniles  annually  convicted  for  serious  oflfonces  was  25,  and 
for  trifiing  ofiences,  790.  Upon  this  the  present  viceroy  ruled  that  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  the  establishment  of  such  reformatories  in  the  Preddency  of  Boml>ay. 

Somewhat  dmilar  applications  have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted,  with  a 
dmilar  result,  from  Oude,  the  Punjab,  Mysore,  the  northwestern  provinces,  sind 
the  central  provinces.  In  each  case  the  government  of  India  has  replied  in  the 
sense  of  the  orders  issued  to  the  government  of  Bombay,  that  reformatory  institn- 
Uons,  on  the  English  model,  are  not  adapted  to  this  country,  all  that  is  neceaaazy 
bdng  the  strict  separation  of  juveniles,  regularly  convicted,  from  adults ;  but  it  bas 
always  been  ruled  that  during  their  term  of  incarceration  eveiy  praeticsble  attempt 
dionld  be  made  for  the  instruotion  and  reformation  of  jnveoile  ofibndesa.    The 
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qnevtimi  ww  rernrged  hjMim  Gazpenter  at  the  close  of  1866^  end  a  diciilar  explafa^ 
ing  the  TiewB  of  the  goyemment  of  India  waa  iaaiied  in  Joly  1867.  In  Jannarj  last 
the  goTemment  of  Madras  protested  against  these  Tiews,  and  suhmitted  a  formal 
application  for  the  establishment  of  reformatories  in  connection  with  model  farms  at 
first,  on  an  experimental  scale  for  that  Presidency.  The  main  objections  to  these 
proposals,  in  addition  to  the  insuperable  difficulty  noticed  abore  of  establishing  any 
really  reformatory  scheme  in  the  abscence  of  religious  teaching,  were  the  distance 
to  which  the  proposed  system  would  remove  juyeniles  from  their  homes,  the  separa- 
tion it  would  involve  of  children  from  parents,  and  the  small  number  of  juvenUes 
in  the  entire  Presidency  for  whom  the  system,  when  established,  would  be  applica- 
ble (an  average  of  eighty-two  for  the  whole  Presidency,  annually.  Lord  Najuer, 
however,  stated  his  opinion,  that  if  proper  reformatories  were  established  the  num- 
ber  of  committals  would  be  considerably  increased).  On  these  grounds  the  applica- 
tion was  negatived. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  because  the  government  of  India  has 
withheld  its  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  reformatory  institutions  on  the  English 
model,  no  practical  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  reformation  and  instructiim 
of  juveniles  regularly  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Howell  shows  that  throughout  all  the  proyinces  the  rules  are 
that  juveniles  shall  be  entirely  separated  from  adults,  and  receive 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  manufactures ;  but  that 
apparently  very  many  jails  exist  in  which  this  separation  cannot  be 
completely  carried  out.  The  foregoing  objections  against  the  attempt 
to  introduce  reformatories  into  India,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

I.  That  India  is  not  yet  sufficiently  civilized  to  produce  "  that 
large,  vagrant  population,  the  offspring  and  heirs  of  poverty  and 
crime ;  that  under  some  such  name  as  ^  street  Arabs,'  infest  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  Europe ; "  that  the  lowest  classes  in  India  are 
^'  probably  very  superior  in  the  scale  of  humanity  "  to  similar  classes 
in  England,  and  that  therefore  ^^a  reformatory  in  this  country 
(India)  has,  in  the  first  instance,  much  less  material  to  work  upon." 
That  in  proof  of  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Ireland,  out  of 
a  population  of  6,000,000,  1,060  juvenile  offenders  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  committed  to  prison  in  the  year  1866,  and  in- 
India,  out  of  more  than  160,000,000,  only  2,000  juveniles  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  probable  that  a  high  state  of  civilization,  combined  with  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  and  manufactures,  leads  to  the 
aggregation  of  large  masses  of  people  in  towns  and  cities ;  and  that 
in  countries  like  India,  which  are  less  civilized,  and  whose  populations 
are  not  nearly  so  great  compared  with  areas  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
given  mainly  to  agricultural  pursuits,  such  large  numbers  do  not 
settle  in  towns,  and  there  is  not  so  much  wealth  or  so  much  poverty 
in  those  towns  as  is  found  in  European  cities.  And  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  the  towns  in  such  countries  do  not  possess,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  so  many  juvenile  offenders  as  would  be  found  in 
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the  citieB  of  Oreat  Britain.  Bnt  if  this  be  true,  a  fad  nerer  jet 
proved,  still  the  criminalfl  of  India  do  not  come  only  fi^m  the  towaa. 
The  whole  population  of  India,  and  not  only  that  of  the  towns,  pro- 
duces the  criminals  which  fill  the  jails ;  and  that  portion  cS  the 
population  not  residing  in  cities  possesses  strongly  marked  criminal 
features,  indicated  by  regularly  organized  criminal  operations,  and  by 
the  existence  of  numerous  tribes  well  known  as  criminal  tribes,  spoken 
of  as  such  by  the  people  always,  and  in  all  offidal  reports,  and  wbeaa 
pursuits  are  professedly  criminal. 

The  Punjab  alone  possesses  more  than  half  a  dozen  lai^  and  well 
known  tribes,  whose  members  for  generations  have  been  and  are 
addicted  to  criminal  pursuits ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
innumerable  smaller  criminal  clans.  In  the  nortwestem  provinces 
the  same  criminal  features  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  ''  Friend  of  India,"  published  in  India  and  dated  the  5th 
of  last  October,  aptly  shows  the  view  taken  by  an  impartial  specta- 
tor of  the  state  of  Asiatic  society  as  regards  crime;  how  extensirdy 
organized  crime  exists  and  criminal  tribes  carry  on  their  criminal 
pursuits.    The  editor  says : 

He  who  would  fonn  an  idea  of  the  golf  in  Asiatic  Bodetj  wMch  ia  concealed  by 
caste  and  the  many  peculiarities  of  Hindooism,  most  stady  the  police  reports  of  the 
TariooB  governments,  and  the  scientific  generalizations  of  the  facts  made  bj  soeh 
authorities  ss  Dr.  Cheevers  in  his  "  Medical  Jurisprudence/*  Sleeman  and  Meadows 
Taylor  have  told  us  about  the  Thugs,  but  they  have  been  extirpated  in  jmrelj 
British  territory  at  least.  The  trial  of  the  Maharaj  priest  in  Bombay,  brought 
about  by  mere  accident,  resulted  in  the  revelation  of  the  most  horrid  practioeB, 
which  seem  to  flourish  as  much  as  ever.  The  railways  are  taking  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  many  half-canying,  half-predatory  tribes  of  India, 
and  are  driving  them  to  a  robber  life  altogether.  Poisoning  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  practices  of  the  Thug.  The  trades  of  eunuch-making,  kidnapping 
for  marriage  and  prostitution,  selling  into  domestic  slavery,  procuring  abor- 
tion and  making  away  with  full-grown  female  infants,  are  still  practised  so  as 
to  defy  the  small  detective  ability  of  the  police.  The  very  machinery  of  civilisation 
of  which  we  bosst,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  crime.  Railways  have  given  rise  to 
new  species  of  theft  and  murder.  Mail-carts  are  robbed,  not  for  their  contents  alone, 
but  that  the  crime  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  an  enemy.  When  the  pursuit  of 
crimes  and  vices  is  inherited  by  descent,  when  the  gods  take  murder  and  robbery 
under  their  special  protection,  when  the  moral  sense  seems  to  be  obliterated  or 
transformed  into  something  else,  and  the  mass  of  honest  folks  will  do  nothing  to 
expose  the  dishonest,  or  to  defend  themselves  against  the  violent,  the  detection  of 
crime  naturally  becomes  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  last  police  report,  that  referring  to  the  northwestern  provinces  in  1868,  is 
full  of  glimpses  into  the  abyss  of  Asiatic  crime,  and  of  complaints  that  the  police 
fail  to  grapple  with  it.  The  police  report  of  this  government  for  1867  made  scmie 
very  disgraceful  revelations  regarding  the  kidnapping  of  children  for  vile  purposes. 
In  November  last,  Colonel  Tyrwhitt,  a  deputy  impeetor-general  of  poUee,  was 
deputed  to  Investigate  the  crime.  In  the  first  Hx  weeks  he  brought  to  trial  ten  eases. 
Involving  twelve  kidnapped  g^rls,  in  no  fewer  than  eight  districts.    Seventeen  out 
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of  twentj-aeyen  penons  were  tried  for  theoe  crimes  and  ten  were  oonTicted.  The 
miyority  of  these  were  sentenced  to  such  short  terms  of  imprisonment  as  one  and 
two  years.  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  very  justly  complains  that  "  the  sentences  are  very 
lifpht  for  so  heinous  an  offence  as  this  crime  is  considered  to  be  by  the  governments 
of  India  and  the  northwesierh  provinces."  The  worst  fMsts  are  concealed,  because 
"  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  them  public" 

If  not  contra  bon&s  mores,  why  not  T  Public  opinion  needs  to  be  roused  on  this 
question,  and  the  action  of  the  two  grovemments  to  be  quickened  tmtil  it  is  equal 
to  their  words.  Colonel  Tyrwhitt  officially  reports  that  in  every  town  in  which 
Inquiry  on  this  subject  has  been  made,  there  is  not  a  prostitute  who  has  not  one  or 
more  children  unlawfully  in  her  possession,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
the  crime  cannot  be  checked.  A  law  is  wanted,  and  it  would  be  easily  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Contagious  Diseases'  Act,  to  secure  the  registration  of  all  arriv- 
als under  14  years  of  age,  and  of  all  births  in  infamous  houses,  and  to  declare  the 
meaning  of  section  878  of  the  Penal  Code  to  be  what,  in  the  personal  opinion  oi  Sir 
W.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Justice  Macpherson  it  is,  that  the  very  presence  of  a  minor  in 
such  houses  constitutes  an  oftence.  If  the  law  were  clear  on  this  point  we  should 
soon  have  no  more  of  those  "  startling  revelations/'  of  which  Mr.  Mayne,  the  Inspector- 
Qeneral,  writes.  The  colonies  of  eunuchs  in  the  Northwest,  Onde  and  Behar, 
have  also  to  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  And  Mi^or  Camell,  who  reminds  his 
superiors  of  his  reports  on  this  subject  in  1864,  tolls  us  of  a  class  of  chakurit  or 
domestic  slaves,  in  Ajmere.  The  wealthy  bankers  buy  children  of  both  sexes  in 
feudatory  statos,  and  no  bride  leaves  her  father's  house  vrithout  several  of  this  class 
as  her  attendants.  Like  the  negroes  of  the  Slave  States,  the  ofibpring  of  these 
ehakun  are  the  property  of  the  head  of  the  house  to  which  they  belong.  Under 
our  rule  they  are  free  to  leave,  but  none  do  so  unless  when  a  woman  elopes. 

An  amendment  of  the  law  is  wanted,  also,  to  secure  the  reformation  of  the  pre- 
datory tribes.  The  adaptation  to  India  of  some  such  measure  as  the  Habitual  Crimi- 
nals' Act,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  would  meet  the  difficulty.  In 
the  old  non-regulation  days  a  magistrate  had  power  to  settle  the  predatory  tribes  in 
certain  spots,  and  to  hold  the  head  men  responsible  for  the  presence  in  each  village 
of  every  man  on  its  register.  The  absence  of  any  robber  without  leave  involved 
punishment,  and  thus  hundreds  became  thriving  agriculturists,  while, their  children 
grew  up  honest  men.  Now  all  this  is  illegal,  and  only  the  Native  States  enjoy  such 
a  means  of  reformation.  The  report  of  Captain  Dennehy,  Deputy  Inqiector-General, 
enumerates  ffteet^  tribes  tshose  hers4itarif  oeeupaiion  U  isto  rob,  poison  and  murdor, 
nin  the  orthwestorn  provinces.  Ten  of  these  commit  habitually  every  kind  of 
dacoitee,  robbery  and  theft,  which  opportunity  may  throw  in  their  way,  and  to  them 
belong  nearly  all  the  organised  gangs  of  dacoits.  There  is  honor  among  these 
thieves,  or  at  least  careful  division  of  labor.  The  Sunnoriahs  and  Oudhias  never 
join  in  crimai  of  violence  nor  rob  at  night.  The  Oudhias  of  Futtehpore  are  manu- 
facturers of  spurious  jewelry,  which  they  sell  as  real,  and  coiners  and  utterera  of 
counterfeit  coin.  They  also,  like  Sunnoriahs,  steal  with  the  assistance  of  hops. 
The  Beloochees  are  masters  of  the  art  of  disguise,  and  generally  appear  as  faqueers 
and  doctors.  The  Ooojurs  and  Rungurs  are  catUe-lifters.  The  ranks  of  the  profes- 
rional  poisoners  are  principally  reemited  firom  among  the  Psasees,  Naees,  Jnnla  Iiod- 
has,  Aheers  and  Aheeriahs, 

The  Jogees  are  alchemisto,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  greed  and  credulity 
of  their  victims.  They  trace  their  supposed  power  to  a  tradition  which  they 
attribute  to  one  of  their  order  living  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Altumsh,  the  slave 
emperoTtf  .wl^  in  1810  snooeeded  Koo-toobood-Deen.  The  legend  of  this  Deena  Nath 
worthy  a  place  in  the  history  of  alchemy.  The  only  reward  he  asked  from 
the  emperor  for  changing  his  vessels  of  copper  into  gold,  by  means  of  powder 
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Mcompuiied  with  muwtra$,  mm  tliat  his  ukme  Bhoald  be  aUmped  on  the  ea&mm^ 
with  that  of  Altnmth.  The  Jogees  assert  that  these  "  Deemanathee  **  gold  mohns 
are  to  be  foimd  even  in  the  present  day.  The  secret  of  the  mufUnu  and  of  Hub 
iwwder  of  transmutation  has  been  handed  down  through  sucoessiTe  generati0iia,  bat 
it  Is  rerealed  only  to  the  initiated.  Captain  Dennehy  has  no  hope  of  reclidinisf 
any  of  the  adults  of  these  tribes,  although  this  was  done  under  the  non-r^golalion 
law,  but  their  children  might  be  educated  out  of  the  vices  of  their  fiithers,  and  "  this 
is  an  object  for  the  attainment  of  which,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  oTiliaatioB, 
no  expense  and  no  trouble  should  be  spared."  Those  of  Mosuffemuggur  sent  Uieir 
children  to  school  so  long  as  each  got  a  seer  of  flour,  but  the  child  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent.  When  minister  of  Gwalior,  Bit  Dinkur  Rao,  dfered  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  rt^  ehan  a  comfortable  life  if  he  would  give  up  his  praetloes, 
he  consented  on  condition  that  if,  within  six  months,  he  wished  to  return  to  his  oM 
haunts  he  should  have  a  fair  start  This  Bob  Boy  of  Gwalior  soon  dedaxed  his  dis- 
gust at  the  monotony  of  an  honest  life,  and  disappeared. 

It  is  very  probable  that  tliiB  Bketch  of  crime  in  the  northweeton 
provinces  represents  a  state  of  things  which  exists  all  over  India, 
and  of  which  we  know  not  as  yet  the  full  extent,  though  the  greatest 
efforts  are  made  in  all  provinces  to  secure  the  reporting  and  recording 
of  all  offences.  The  English  in  India,  it  mnst  be  admitted,  live,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  snrface,  and  are  unavoidably  so  cut  off  by  habits 
and  education  from  the  natives,  that  as  yet  there  is  really  no  social 
intercourse  between  European  and  native  gentlemen,  in  the  way  we 
understand  social  intercourse  to  mean. 

The  inner  life,  the  social  circle  even  of  those  native  gentlemen  who 
are  most  intimate  with  Europeans  is  —  by  the  very  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  —  quite  unapproachable  to  the  European  gentle^ 
man,  and  must,  to  a  great  extent,  continue  so,  until  Asiatic  society 
is  much  changed. 

If  such  a  gulf  exists  between  the  upper  classes  of  European  and 
natives,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  Europeans  should  know 
but  little  of  the  real  moral  state  of  the  lower  classes  —  of  the  amount 
of  crime  which  actually  does  exist  among  them — juveniles  and 
adults !  In  India  \t  is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  crime  is 
hardly  ever  brought  to  light  voluntarily  by  those  who  are  able  to 
give  ^e  information  ;  and  even  when  offences  are  reported,  through 
fear  of  punishment  for  not  reporting  them,  the  police  rarely  receive 
much  assistance  from  the  people. 

The  tendency  of  the  majority  is  certainly  to  conceal  crime.  So  long 
as  a  known  marauder  does  not  rob  or  murder  in  tlie  village  he  lives 
n,  no  one  of  that  village  will  report  him  to  the  authorities.  The 
temptation  of  a  very  great  reward  might  induce  some  one  to  do  so, 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  would  be  safe.  Now,  this  tendency  to  conceal 
crime  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  absence  of  any  feeling  against 
the  offender  or  his  practices,  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure,  them,  but 
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it  arises,  also,  from  the  dread  of  being  sorely  womed  and,  perhaps, 
half  mined  by  the  vexations  delays  and  practices  of  the  law  conrts, 
and  by  the  great  fear  lest,  by  some  legal  qoibble,  the  offender  should 
be  acquitted  and  return  to  the  village  and  murder  those  who  gave 
the  information. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  in  India  a  very  lai^e  amount 
of  crime,  though  it  be  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
in  other  countries ;  and  that,  unsuccessful  as  may  be  the  efforts  to  dis- 
cover or  prevent  it,  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Howell's  statement,  812,088 
offenders  passed  through  the  jails  of  India  in  1867,  giving  a  daily 
average  jail  population  of  79,656. 

If  we  consider,  then,  what  we  do  know  of  the  state  of  Asiatic 
society  in  India  as  regards  crime ;  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  the  fearful  system  of  Thuggee  was  exterminated, 
by  a  department  specially  organized  to  cope  with  it,  that  system  of 
strangling  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  of  propitiating  the  Deity, 
which  was  carried  on  all  over  India  by  organized  gangs ;  that,  in 
various  parts  of  India,  numerous  large  tribes  live  by  criminal  prac- 
tices, and  in  the  northwestern  provinces  alone  ^^  fifteen  tribes,  whose 
hereditary  occupation  it  is  to  rob,  poison  and  murder ; "  that  '^  infant- 
icide, kidnapping  of  children  for  vile  purposes,  the  trades  of  eunuch 
making,  kidnapping  for  marriage  and  prostitution,  selling  into 
domestic  slavery,  procuring  abortion,  and  making  away  with  full 
grown  female  infants,  are  still  practised ; "  and,  lastly,  that  one  part 
of  the  nation  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  idolatrous  and  sensuous  form 
of  worship,  and  the  other  to  Mahommedanism,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  is  '^  the  absence  of  sufficient  material  for  a  reform- 
atory," or  that  the  three  hundred  thousand  prisoners  yearly 
passing  through  our  jails,  have  no  juvenile  connections  being  trained 
up  to  follow  their  footsteps.  Is  it  not  far  more  credible,  that  the 
material  is  there  in  abundance,  though  as  yet  unsought  for  and 
unrecognized  ? 

The  governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Napier,  has  stated,  *^  that,  if  proper 
reformatories  were  established,  the  number  of  committals  could  be 
considerably  increased."  No  doubt  this  is  true,  for  the  chief  reason 
why  now  so  few  juveniles  are  found  in  our  jails,  is  because  the 
magistrates,  acting  from  wise  and  humane  motives,  wiU,  if  possible, 
discharge  a  juvenile  offender  with  a  warning  or  a  whipping,  instead 
of  committing  him  to  a  jail  where,  in  all  probability,  ho  would 
become  a  greater  criminal  than  when  he  entered. 

But,  it  is  urged,  even  if  there  be  ample  material  requiring  reform- 
atory treatment,  yet,  as  religious  teaching  cannot  be  given,  we  have^ 
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at  <mce,  in  India,  an  ''insuperable  difficulty"  in  eatabliehing  anj 
really  refonnatory  Behemeu 

Certainly  we  cannot^  in  India,  compel  prifionera  to  receive  infitrne- 
tion  in  the  Christian  rdigi(Ni,  bat  we  can  do  much  to  inculcate  thoie 
good  principles  which  are  to  be  fonnd,  to  some  extent,  in  all  relig- 
ions, and  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  while  we  compel  the  adoptioii  of 
tiiose  which  are  good. 

Moreover,  we  can  act  on  the  selfish  interests  which  are  primarilj 
brought  into  action  in  all  reformatory  treatment ;  and  which,  in  the 
▼ery  successful  reformatory  at  Mettray,  in  France,  are  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hill,  the  late  well  known  recorder  of  Birmingham. 

He  says : 

How  many  mottres  are  brought  into  operation  at  Mettraj  to  promote  habiti  of 
good  ooDdact?  Fint,  the  selfiBh  interests  are  ai^>ea]ed  to,  as  those  which  opeate 
upon  all,  from  the  lowest  in  moral  condition  to  the  highest ;  good  conduct  is,  of 
coarse,  rewarded,  and  its  opposite  punished.  There  is  nothing  new  in  a  resort  to 
these  principles — it  is  made  everywhere;  noTertheless,  much  maybe  leaned  in 
studying  their  skillful  application  at  Mettray. 

Or,  as  Sir  Walter  Crofton  observes : 

Can  we  not  individualize  and  seek  after  that  which  is  good  in  every  person,  old  or 
young,  and  foster  it,  and  under  the  blessing  of  God  bring  it  to  maturity  f  Gu  m 
not  wrestle  and  struggle  and  strive  to  eradicate  that  which  Is  evil  ?  Can  we  not 
examine  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  character,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  make 
their  opposites  the  road  to  advancement  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  bane  of  the 
criminal  class  is  self-indulgence,  idleness,  and  a  want  of  self-restraint  ?  By,  therefore, 
placing  a  premium  upon  self-negation,  industry  and  self-restraint,  and  makinir  then 
qoaUties  the  grounds,  the  felt  grounds,  of  the  criminal's  advancement,  you  ailbid  to 
him  a  good  and  reformatory  training.  It  may  be  so  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  to 
individuals,  but  it  must  be  so  in  a  degree  to  all.  By  the  same  process  his  btd  and 
more  natural  qualities  may  be  made  to  retard  his  progress  to  the  goal  all  denie  to 
attain — namely,  liberty. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  me  in  London 
in  1867,  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  illufltrates,  to  some 
extent,  the  foregoing  remarks : 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  native  miad  is  ineapaUe  of  being  benefited  by  a  refoims- 
toiy  course  of  discipline  unless  the  dmsHan  religion  is  directly  taught;  ud 
though  few  will  deny  the  immcase  valve  of  CkflsliaB  teaching,  yet,  where  it  eia 
■ot  be  given,  surely  it  is  o«r  dmT-.  actfithtkaa.  to  tty  and  do  all  we  can.  5ow,  u 
we  have  a  veiy  remarkahle  imtamcm  Jm  tfte  PsD^ab  of  what  can  be  done  towsid 
reiitmning  nativa  oAnden^wttlMMi  direct  MsUmMiua  in  the  Christian  reUgion,!  wz2/ 
briefly  describe  the  st»fa  taken  wtfth  twi^BMni  thieving  tribes,  called  Sansees  and 
Pnkhewan. 

The  fisMnrasiniiiaiui^iiil  Igr  Sir.  J^mbs  Xk  SsiMc  Deputy  Gbmmissiooer  in  the 

Punjab,  as  haviiy*»iiri|gwat«Bii»yMaaft»p^  as  beingjungle  men  living 

by  the  chase  or  thicvii^  aii»£  «»  ftiai(ui|{r  imj^  IUke|y  cnsed  from  eating  nw  Ml 
liie  Pukhewan  ai«  Iftidhimmiii&msi^iii  Ilfiu  t&i  S^^  Now,  at  the  sug- 

gestion of  lir,  Bimsi  Mkneffi  <Dmtmttaiimsr  ita  ite  Poyab,  and  nndertheortov 
of  Sir  Bobett  ManHBUMiug.BL  uT.  9l..(^  S  n«  sAesireaicasts,  men,  women  and  chil- 
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dien,  wove  collected  from  the  yilUgee^  near  which  they  lived  in  scattered  hoyelB,  and 
placed  in  low  mud-walled  indoeures  containing  honses  for  their  accommodation. 
Iiand  was  given  them  by  government.  The  people  of  the  country  gladly  and  nobly 
lielped ;  some  gave  grain,  some  ploughs,  some  dug  wells  for  them.  The  land  was 
^ood,  and  these  tribes  were  told  to  cultivate  it,  and  given  the  means  jof  so  dx^g  and 
food  to  support  Ihem.  Of  course,  at  first,  there  was  much  murmuring.  How  could 
they  abandon  their  vaj^bond,  begging,  sporting  career,  and  take  to  the  uninterest- 
ing occupation  of  dig^ngf  However,  in  time  and  by  little  and  little,  though  they 
Buffered  much  by  their  own  imprudence  and  wasteful  and  filthy  habits,  they  did 
bring  this  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  experiment  on  the  whole  has  succeeded. 

The  government  saked  me  to  report  on  it,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  I 
did  so  in  1865.  We  visited  each  of  these  artificial  villages,  and  ascertained  that, 
under  the  constant  care  of  various  civil  officers,  among  whom  the  names  of  Mr. 
James  Mac  Xabb,  Majors  Urmston  and  Mercer,  justly  merit  most  honorable  mention, 
these  criminals  by  profesaon  were  to  a  very  great  extent  earning  an  honest  liveli-* 
hood.  Of  course  they  were  still  addicted  to  begging  and  other  pursuits  natural  to 
the  gipsy  class,  but  they  had  made  an  immense  advance  in  civilisation.  They  had 
learned  the  rights  of  property,  and  acquired  an  interest  and  right  in  the  land  they 
cultivated.  Clean  clothes  were  to  be  seen  on  their  leading  men,  and  generally  that 
-scarcity  of  clothes  and  passionate  love  for  jewelry,  so  common  among  such  people 
all  over  the  world,  was  not  quite  so  conspicuous.  Their  children  were  attending 
schools  in  these  villages,  girls  and  boys,  uid  had  made  great  progress  in  reading 
and  writing.  Simple  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  roi)es,  mats,  baskets,  etc.,  were 
going  on,  and  generally  the  community  showed  dgns  and  capabilities  of  increasing 
prosperity. 

No  doubt,  at  present,  the  arrangements  for  these  artificial  villages  are,  owing  to  s 
want  of  funds,  very  incomplete ;  but  this  veiy  serious  evil  will,  I  trust,  be  overcome, 
and  this  really  grand  experiment  not  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  that  timely 
aid  all  such  works  require  in  their  early  years.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  fact  has 
been  incontrovertibly  established  that  criminal  tribes,  whose  members  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  have  subsisted  chiefly  by  thieving,  can  be  raised  up  into  the  posi- 
tion of  useful  members  of  the  community,  and  be  made  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
abandon  their  former  criminal  pursuits  and  degraded  habits  by  merely  using  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  and  without  any  direct  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  above,  this  excellent  system  of  artificial 
villages  is  dying  out,  as  the  magistrates  can  no  longer  legally  com- 
pel a  member  of  a  criminal  tribe  to  reside  in  them,  and,  without  this 
amount  of  coercion  in  the  first  instance,  these  hereditary  vagabonds 
cannot  be  taught  habits  of  industry  and  honest  pursuits. 

Lastly  it  is  urged,  that  the  ^^  distance  to  which  the  proposed  system 
would  remove  juveniles  from  their  homes,  the  separation  it  would 
involve  of  children  from  parents,"  is  a  main  objection. 

Now,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  parents  of  juvenile  offenders 
are  criminals  themselves,  or  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  look  after 
them,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  juveniles  to 
be  removed  as  far  as  is  possible  from  the  pernicious  infiuence  of  the 
parents,  or  of  the  connections  and  associates  the  young  criminals 
have  without  doubt  formed  for  themselves. 

rSenate  No.  21.]  53 
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This  notice  of  refonnatorieB  concladeB  the  forgoing  hiiel  eiketdi 
of  jails  in  India. 

The  subject  has  been  considered  nnder  the  headings :  Accommoda- 
tion, Superintendence,  Discipline,  Education,  Health,  Eeformatories. 

It  has  been  shown  that  great  efforts  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  each  prisoner,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  Indian  system  of  association,  by  day  and  by 
night ;  to  insure  for  the  prisoners  efficient  superintendence,  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  manufactures ;  to  give  him  healthy 
barracks,  good  food  and  clothing,  humane  treatment,  and  some 
system  of  rewards  by  which  he  can,  by  his  own  exertions,  ameliorate 
his  condition  in  jail,  and  gain  a  partial  remission  of  sentence ;  that 
female  prisoners  are  completely  separated  from  males ;  that  juveniles 
are  always  separated  from  adults,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  the 
jails  allow,  and  subjected  to  special  treatment  supposed  to  be 
suitable  to  them ;  moreover,  that  a  very  great  deal  has  really  been 
effected  toward  the  attainment  of  these  important  objects,  yet  that 
still  very  much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  what  exists,  and  also 
in  a  way  not  hitherto  attempted. 

The  following  improvements  seem  to  be  chiefly  required : 

1st.  Separate  sleeping  cells  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  worst 
^^  habituals,"  if  not  for  all,  are  absolutely  necessary,  if  jail  discipline 
is  ever  to  be  really  penal,  yet  reformatory ;  the  present  system  of 
placing  prisoners  together  at  night  in  twenties  or  thirties,  tends  to 
destroy  discipline  and  to  demoralize  the  prisoners.  Unnatural 
offences,  it  is  well  known,  are  there  perpetrated,  and  Dr.  DaUas' 
interesting  memorandum  shows  how  in  other  ways  it  is  most 
objectionable. 

3d.  That  as  regards  superintendence,  the  jail  department  should 
be  so  organized  and  paid  that  supervising  officers  will  find  in  it 
adequate  compensation  for  their  labors,  and  be  willing  to  enter  it 
young  in  life,  and  to  devote  to  it  the  whole  term  of  their  service  in 
India. 

It  takes  years  to  gain  experience  and  become  efficient  in  other 
departments,  and  certainly  the  jail  department  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

3d.  That  long-termed  and  short-termed  prisoners  should  be  treated 
in  separate  jails,  and  not  in  association,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case. 
If  this  is  done  —  as  "  habituals  "  should  always  receive  larger  sen- 
tences than  "  casuals  " —  the  separation  of  "  habituals  "  and  "  casuals  " 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  insured.  That  the  system  whereby  a  prisoner 
ameliorates  his  condition  in  jail  should,  as  in  England,  be  legally 
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defined,  so  that  the  magistrate  who  commits  the  prisoner  to  jail  maj 
know  exactly  the  extent  and  kind  of  punishment  which  the  sentence 
passed  hj  him  will  infallibly  entail,  quite  independently  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  sentence  within  which  the  prisoner  may  earn  remission 
of  part  of  the  sentence ;  also,  that  the  jail  authorities  should  alone 
decide  whether  a  prisoner  has  or  has  not  a  title  to  any  remission  or 
amelioration  of  punishment.  That  the  discipline — with  reference  to 
habituals — to  long-termed  prisoners  should,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  punishment,  be  severe,  penal  and  deterrent,  and,  in  the  latter 
portion,  reformatory.  That  for  casuals,  short-termed  prisoners  — 
the  time  being  short-  the  discipline  must  be  sharp,  penal  and  deter- 
rent ;  and  that,  generally,  discipline  must  be  decidedly  penal,  though 
reformatory,  and  that  this  principle  be  not  infringed  by  any  efforts 
to  make  the  jail  pay  its  own  expenses,  by  putting  the  prisoners  to 
that  kind  of  work  which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

4th.  Lastly,  that  reformatories  for  juveniles  be  commenced. 

If  these  measures  are  carried  out,  and  jails  so  constructed  that 
large,  armed  guards  are  no  longer  required  outside  the  jails  to  pre- 
vent escapes  and  outbreaks,  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that,  while 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  will  prevent  escapes,  the  reformch 
tory  nature  of  the  discipline  will  check  all  combinations  for  out* 
breaks,  and  thus  a  very  large  sum  annually  be  saved  by  the  reduc-> 
tion  of  the  existing  armed  guards. 

Now,  when  considering  the  above  suggestions,  which  may  seem  to 
imply  the  existence  of  serious  defects  in  jails  and  jail  discipline  in 
India,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  intended  to  imply  that 
the  jail  system  of  India  is  to  be  utterly  condemned,  but  rather  that 
it  is  to  be  improved,  nor  that  more  might,  or  ought  to,  have  been  done. 
The  resources  of  the  country — taxed  as  they  have  been  most  severely, 
since  the  year  1824,  with  no  less  than  nine  expensive  wars  (exclusive 
of  the  mutiny),  and  of  which  wars  the  Affghan  and  Punjab  are  cal- 
culated to  have  cost  the  State  over  twenty  million  pounds  sterling 
—  probably  could  not  afford  more,  year  by  year,  than  has  been 
granted  for  expenditure  on  jails.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  present  treatment  of  prisoners  in  India,  with  all  its  defects, 
is  certainly  most  humane,  and  insures  very  great  attention  being 
given  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners ;  while,  during  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  endeavored  in  a  great  degree  to  improve  him 
morally,  and  to  inflict  the  necessary  amount  of  punishment.  The 
suggestions  contain  nothing  new,  nothing  not  thoroughly  known  and 
understood  and  often  recommended  by  all  the  eminent  superinten* 
dents  of  jails  in  India ;  but,  as  the  evils  they  point  out  still  remain, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  bring  them  prominently  to  notice,  and  to 
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urge  the  grafting,  bo  to  speak^  on  to  the  present  jail  Bjstem  of  Indis 
tho«e  improvements  which,  in  other  eonntries,  have  been  proved  to 
be  most  necessai-y,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  India,  all  interested  in 
this  important  subject  should  not  feil  constantly  and  persistently  to 
urge  until  they  are  introduced. 

II.  Frisok  Manaobmbnt  in  BBmsH  India. 

Br  A.  M.  Dallas,  U.  D.,  iHiPBOTOB-GnnDiAL  or  Jaiu  zh  thx  Fuhjab,  axd  CoBmmuowmw 

HnaiB  07  TBM  Pbooh  AmOOIATIOV. 

I  have  been  asked  by  my  friend,  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab,  to  draw  up  a  paper,  for  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  on  Prison  Discipline  in  India.  I  could 
have  wished  that  Col.  Hutchinson  himself  had  undertaken  the  task, 
for  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  that  one  not  concerned  so 
directly  as  I  am  in  the  management  of  Indian  prisons  should  have 
done  it.  He  would  have  been  less  likely  to  have  been  led  away  by 
personal  feeling  and  opinions,  and  less  cramped  by  regard  for  a 
system  in  the  administration  of  which  I  have  been  for  several  years 
actively  engaged ;  and  few  meti  are  more  fitted  for  this  task  than 
Ck>l.  Hutchinson.  His  official  position,  the  attention  he  has  paid  to, 
and  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in,  the  matter,  his  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  Indian  prisons  and  the  habits  of  the 
criminal  classes  of  that  country,  all  tend  to  indicltte  him  as  one 
peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
As,  however,  he  suggests  that  I  should  undertake  the  duty,  and  as 
we  have  worked  together  for  some  years  past  with  the  same  object, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  his  request. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  attention  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  treatment  of  its  convicts  should  be  generally 
known  in  America  or  other  foreign  countries.  For,  it  is  only  of  late 
that  any  thing  like  an  acquaintance  with,  or  interest  in,  the  internal 
management  of  that  vast  empire  has  become  general  among  the 
educated  classes  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  now  but  few  of  this 
class  really  appreciate  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this 
department  of  social  economy  in  India.  Either  ignorant  of  all  that 
has  been  done,  or  judging  by  an  incorrect  standard,  many  persons 
are  disposed  to  think  that  there  has  been  neglect,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands 
for  it.  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  show  what  has  been  done, 
and  I  shall  also  point  out  what  I  think  are  the  measures  now  most 
called  for.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  prisons  in  all 
parts  of  India.  My  career,  as  regards  prison  management,  has  been 
confined  to  the  most  northern  province,  the  Punjab;    but,  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree,  what  is  said  of  the  Punjab  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  description  of  prison  management  in  India  generally. 

To  understand  properly  what  the  British  mlers  of  India  have 
done  for  the  humane  and  judicious  treatment  of  the  convict,  it 
will  be  well  to  recollect  what  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  native  rulers  who  preceded  us.  We  need  not  go  far  back. 
Under  Runjpet  Singh,  who  ruled  the  Punjab  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore it  became  part  of  our  territories,  prison  management  was  at 
a  low  ebb ;  in  truth,  there  was  none.  The  whole  system  of  pun- 
ishments for  offences  against  the  law  was  just  such  as  might  be 
looked  for  under  such  a  ruler  —  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  The  state  did  not  want  prisoners,  and  would  not  be 
hampered  with  them.  But  some  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have,  and  so  these  were  confined  "  in  dungeons,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
dry  wells,  for  political  offences.  Debtors,  etc.,  used  to  be  chained 
to  gateways,  to  pick  up  their  food  from  charitable  passers-by.  Prob- 
ably there  were  not  a  hundred  men  in  confinement  at  any  one  time 
during  Runjeet  Singh's  reign."  (The  population  of  the  Punjab  was 
over  twelve  millions).  "  The  common  punishment  was  to  cut  off  the 
noses  of  thieves,  to  hamstring  burglars,  and  to  take  off  the  hand — 
sometimes  both  hands  —  of  Dacoits.  Under  the  Durbar,  there  were 
sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  thieves,  debtors  and  murderers  at  one  time 
crowded  into  a  single  unventilated  room  in  the  old  kotwellee  (police 
station)  in  the  city.  Some  of  these,  by  the  help  of  bribes  or  by  the 
influence  of  their  partisans,  might  get  enlisted  in  the  army,  or  even 
obtain  rank  in  it.  Such  was  often  the  case  in  Runjeet  Singh's  time. 
A  dry  well  used  to  be  shown  at  Umritsur  where  prisoners  were  con- 
fined ;  and  every  sirdar  (chief)  and  jageerdar  (landholder)  chained 
up  at  will  his  own  defaulter,  or  took  his  own  measures  to  extort  or 
extract  his  dues  from  him."  This  state  of  things  comes  down  nearer 
to  the  present  time  in  the  Punjab  ;  but  much  the  same,  if  not  worse, 
existed  in  Hindoostan  before  our  rule.  The  native  states  would  not 
spend  money  on  their  prisoners ;  and  as  to  attempting  any  thing  like 
reformation,  this  was  never  dreampt  of,  and  he  who  proposed  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  had  his  own  sanity  questioned.  If  a  man 
committed  murder,  and  was  rich,  he  was  fined ;  if  he  was  poor,  his 
head  was  cut  off,  or  he  was  impaled,  and  for  minor  offences  he  was 
maimed  or  branded.  What  has  been  said  above  as  existing  before 
we  held  the  reins  of  government  in  certain  parts  of  India  now  under 
our  rule,  would  not  be  an  exaggerated  description  of  what  exists  in 
countries,  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  still  independent.  I  was 
informed  that  the  diet  in  the  so-called  prisons  of  one  countiy  con- 
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Bisted  of  cakes  made  of  two  parts  salt  and  one  part  flour ;  water  was 
allowed  twice  a  week,  and  then  bat  in  scant  quantities. 

80  much  for  the  state  of  prisons  in  India  antecedent  to  Britifib 
rule.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  on  our  becoming  responsible  for  the 
government  of  any  of  the  countries  or  states,  at  once  matters  assumed 
a  different  form.  The  various  administrations,  without  waiting  for 
the  action  of  the  supreme  government,  set  themselves  to  work  to 
establiah  a  humane  and  wholesome  system  of  prison  'management 
This  was  markedly  the  case  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Lawrence  and  Sir  Robert  Montgom- 
ery paid  prompt  and  minute  attention  to  the  subject.  But  the 
supreme  government  of  India  did  not  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  governments,  merely  approving  what  they  originated. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  government  of  India  took  up  the 
question  of  prison  reform  for  serious  consideration.  The  late  Lord 
Macaulay  went  out  to  India  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Law  Com- 
mission. In  1835,  shortly  after  he  had  arrived  in  India,  he  brought 
the  subject  forward  in  a  minute.    He  wrote  : 

It  is  flcaroely  neceflsozy  to  ny,  that  the  best  criminal  code  can  be  of  vezy  little  xm 
to  a  communitj  unless  there  be  a  good  machinery  for  the  infliction  of  poniahment. 
Death  is  rarely  inflicted  in  this  country  at  present,  and  it  must  certainly  be  the  wish 
of  the  goyemment  and  of  the  law  commission  that  it  should  be  inflicted  more  rtrelj 
BtilL  The  practice  of  flogging  has  been  abolished,  and  we  should  be,  I  am  son, 
most  unwUling  to  revive  it.  The  punishment  of  transportation  is  so  expensiTe,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  objections,  that  it  can  be  employed  only  in  a  small  number  of 
cases.  Imprisonment  is  the  punishment  to  which  we  must  chiefly  trust.  It  will 
probably  be  resorted  to  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  establish  such  regulations  as  shall  make  impriBonment 
a  terror  to  wrong-doers,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  prevent  it  from  being  attended 
by  any  circumstances  shocking  to  humanity.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  code,  what- 
ever credit  it  may  be  to  its  authors  in  the  opinion  of  European  jurists,  will  be 
utterly  useless  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  in  this  country  we  can  possibly  establish  a  system  of  priaon 
discipline  so  good  as  that  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  liave 
not  had  unlimited  command  of  European  agency,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  agents 
for  such  a  purpose  among  our  native  subjects.  Still,  I  am  satisfied  that  much  nujr 
be  done.  In  this  town,  at  least,  and  at  a  few  other  places,  we  might  be  able  to 
establish  a  system  not  much  inferior  in  efficiency  to  that  which  exists  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  coUecting  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Indian  prisons,  and 
of  preparing  an  improved  plan  of  prison  discipline.  In  particular  I  would  recommend, 
that  the  committee  should  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  jail  at  AUeipore, 
and  to  suggest  such  reforms  as  may  make  that  plan  the  model  for  other  prisons. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  afterward  Lord  Metcalfe,  was  then  acting 
Govemor-GeneraL  He  at  once  adopted  Mr.  Macaulay's  suggestion, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
ether  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  two  members  of  the 
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Govemor-General'B  Council,  fonr  members  of  the  Indian  Law  Com- 
mission,  and  five  members  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  All  these 
gentlemen  were  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience.  Mr. 
Macanlaj  was  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  committee  per- 
formed its  duties  with  marked  assiduity.  A  lengthy  and  careful 
inquiry  was  made  throughout  India  generally,  and  a  report  of  an 
elaborate  and  most  able  character  was  submitted  to  the  government. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  will  afford  a  fair  view  of  the 
state  of  Indian  prisons  generally  at  the  time  it  was  written : 

As  it  appears  to  ns,  that  which  has  elsewhere  been  deemed  the  first  step  of  prison 
reform  has  not  now  to  be  taken  in  India.  What  after  many  jears  was  the  first  good 
effect  of  the  labors  of  Howard  and  Neild  in  England,  has  already  been  achieved  here. 
There  is  no  systematic  carelessness  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner,  no  nig- 
gardly disregard  of  his  natural  wants ;  he  is  not  left  to  die  of  cold  or  hunger,  or 
to  live  on  the  charity  of  individuals ;  he  is  not  left  in  filth  and  stench,  to  sink  under 
disease,  without  an  attempt  to  cure  him ;  he  is  not  compeUed  to  bribe  his  jailor  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  which  the  law  allows  him.  What  was  in  England 
the  second  stage  of  prison  reform,  seems  to  be  nearly  the  present  state  of  prison 
disdpUne  in  India.  The  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner  has  been  looked  to,  but 
nothing  more,  and  the  consequences  here,  as  in  England,  have  been,  that  a  prison, 
without  being  the  less  demoralizing,  is  not  a  very  unpleasant  place  of  residence. 
This  is  a  state  which,  as  one  of  transition,  may  be  borne  for  a  while,  but  which 
would,  if  it  continued  for  three  or  four  generations,  infallibly  do  great  injury  to 
society.  The  jwlitical  necessity  for  turning  attention  to  a  moral  reform  in  prison 
discipline  is  only  made  the  stronger  by  there  being  little  necessity  for  much  physical 
reform. 

Even  in  other  respects  the  Indian  prisoners  have  points  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  shun  a  comparison  with  more  civilized  countries.  The  mixture  of  debtors 
with  criminals,  which  in  some  places  still  exists  in  England,  and  which  appears 
universal,  or  nearly  universal,  in  North  America,  is  unknown  in  any  Jail  in  India. 
The  proportion  of  distinct  civil  jails  to  all  other  jails  in  India,  is  very  honorable  to 
the  government.  The  mixture  of  the  two  sexes  in  Indian  prisons  is  unknown,  and 
in  general  the  separation  of  tried  and  untried  prisoners  is  at  least  as  complete  in 
India  as  in  other  countries.  We  allude  to  these  things  not  to  give  more  credit  to  the 
Indian  government  in  this  matter  than  it  deserves,  but  to  show  that,  although  we 
have  found  much  fault,  and  recommend  many  reforms,  it  is  not  from  a  vain  con- 
tempt of  all  that  has  been  done  before.  In  showing  how  much  has  already  been 
done,  we  feel  that  we  do  but  strengthen  the  argument  for  completing  all  that  there 
is  to  do. 

This  was  in  1838,  and  let  ns  here  bring  to  mind  what  has  been 
the  history  of  British  India  from  1838  to  within  but  a  very  few  years 
of  the  present  day.  The  Gabnl  campaign,  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences,  the  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  the  campaigns  in  the  Punjab 
and  Burmah  occupied  the  attention  and  severely  taxed  the  revenues 
of  the  government,  till,  in  1857,  the  terrible  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
army  called  for  the  exertion  of  the  whole  and  undivided  strength  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  supreme  power  for  its  suppression.  It  would 
be  no  matter  for  surprise,  then,  if  it  were  found  that,  during  this 
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period,  when  vast  ware  were  being  carried  on,  any  one  or  all  of  tb^ 
yarioas  departments  of  social  progress  bad  stood  still.  8acb,  bowerer, 
as  regards  the  department  with  which  I  am  dealing  in  this  paper, 
has  not  been  the  case.  We  see  from  the  report  quoted  that,  as  far 
back  as  1838,  the  condition  of  the  prisons  in  British  India  was  snefa 
as  dearly  to  indicate  that  they  had  received  considerable  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  varioos  authorities  of  the  state,  although  there 
were  defects  of  an  important  character  in  them,  and  in  the  system 
of  prison  management  then  in  fbrce,  which  the  committee  did  not 
fail  to  bring  to  notice.  The  committee  also  pointed  out  the  various 
measures  which  it  considered  desirable,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  inmates  of  Indian  prisons,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Europe.  And  let  no  one  think  that  the  convict  in  India  is 
the  same  as  the  convict  in  Europe  or  America.  The  Indian  convict 
is  very  little,  if  indeed  he  be  at  all,  l)elow  the  free  men  of  his  own 
station  in  life,  in  morality.  In  hardly  any  case  does  the  oonviction 
of  a  man  for  even  a  serious  crime  carry  with  it  any  social  degrada- 
tion. He  is  unfortunate,  or  clumsy,  in  being  caught,  and  is  pitied; 
but  he  is  not  despised  because  he  is  a  thief  or  cattle  lifter.  In  troth, 
among  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  districts  where  cattle  lifting  is 
most  common,  a  man  is  not  a  man  till  he  has  lifted  cattle.  He 
cannot  receive  the  ^'Pugree"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Toga 
Yirilis  of  the  ancients,  and  admits  him  to  all  the  rights  of  man- 
hood, until  he  has  stolen  cattle.  If  he  paid  his  addresses  to  any 
maiden  of  his  tribe  without  having  stolen  at  least  one  cow  or 
buffalo,  she  would  scorn  and  ridicule  him,  no  matter  what  his 
wealth  or  personal  attractions  might  be  ;  and  the  firet  present  made 
by  the  girl  to  her  lover,  when  engaged,  is  to  help  him  in  his  pursuit 
of  cattle  stealing  —  a  pair  of  "  Khosas"  (to  put  over  the  hoof  of  the 
oow  to  conceal  its  tracks),  made  of  her  own  hair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  due  time  brought  forth  fruit.  The 
government  of  the  northwestern  provinces — Mr.  Thomason  being  at 
that  time  lieutenant-governor — made  the  first  step  forward,  and  an 
inspector-general  of  prisons  for  this  province  was  appointed,  as  an 
experiment,  for  two  yeare.  The  oflSce  was  established  with  a  view 
to  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  health  and  discipline  of  the  pris- 
onere,  a  reduction  in  the  periods  of  imprisonment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  material  diminution  of  expense.  This  experiment  having 
proved  successful,  the  appointment  was  made  permanent.  Not  long 
after,  similar  appointments  were  made  in  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay and  Madras,  and  eventually  in  every  province  under  British 
rule.  Various  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  prison  system 
were  carried  out  by  the  local  governments,  with  the  approval  and 
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sanction  of  the  supreme  government,  at  different  times,  till  again,  in 
1864,  the  supreme  government  took  np  the  question  of  prison  man- 
agement in  India  generally.  Lord  Lawrence,  at  the  time  viceroy, 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  A.  A.  Roberts  was 
president.  This  gentleman  was  possessed  of  considerable  practical 
experience  in  the  management  of  prisoners  and  the  criminal  dassea 
of  the  country,  and  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline.  The  other  members  were  all  men  of  high  official  stand- 
ing and  of  experience ;  most  of  them  had  been  personally  concerned 
in  the  working  of  jails.  The  committee,  after  careful  inquiry  and 
consideration,  submitted  its  report.  The  recommendations  of  this 
committee  were  in  character  analogous  to  those  of  the  committee 
which  sat  thirty  years  before ;  but  of  course  more  advanced  views 
were  set  forth  by  the  committee  of  1864.  The  chief  recommenda- 
tions in  advance  of  the  first  committee  were,  that  no  central  jail  for 
prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  one  year  should  be  built  for  more 
than  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  that  the  space  allowed  each  prisoner 
in  a  barrack  should  be  very  much  increased.  These  recommenda- 
tions *were  sent  to  the  local  governments,  and  all  legitimate  aid 
promised  in  carrying  them  out.  To  show  that  this  was  no  empty 
promise,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  jail  buildings  alone,  from 
1864  to  April,  1868,  the  government  had  sanctioned  an  expenditure 
of  £679,799 ;  and  that  up  to  that  date,  £246,787  had  actually  been 
expended. 

Having  thus  hurriedly  sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
prison  system  now  in  force  in  India,  I  pass  on  to  describe  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  I  must  repeat  that  my  knowledge  is  only  per- 
sonal and  intimate  of  the  jails  in  the  Punjab,  although  there  may 
be  much  in  my  remarks  which  is  applicable  to  all  other  provinces. 
The  jails  are  divided  into  central  jails,  where  long-termed  prisoners 
are  confined,  and  district  jails,  in  which  are  detained  prisoners  up 
to  three  years.  The  central  jails  are  under  the  charge  of  specially 
selected  superintendents.  The  district  jails  are,  in  many  cases, 
under  the  magisterial  as  well  as  the  medical  charge  of  the  civil  sur- 
geons of  the  district,  in  the  Punjab.  These  officers  are,  as  regards 
the  magisterial  charge  of  the  jails,  subordinate  to  the  magistrate  of 
the  district,  but  in  other  provinces  they  are  in  direct  subordination 
to  the  Inspector  General  of  prisons.  Some  district  jails  are  managed 
solely  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district  or  one  of  his  assistants. 

A  description  of  the  arrangement  and  working  of  a  central  jail 
will  best  show  what  is  the  system  in  force.  A  central  jail,  as  can  be 
easily  understood,  holds  those  prisoners  who  have  committed  the 
most  serious  crimes.    The  sentences  extend  to  very  long  periods ;  in 
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^  sea  Bhow  that  good  does  eome  0ometime&  froni  teiieh« 

always  .been  of  opinion  that  prisoners  in  India 
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ble  that  they  have  not  in  all  jails  been  rigidly  enforced.  Dr.  Honaf^ 
the  experienced  inspector-general  of  jails  in  Bengal,  attribnt^B  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  remunerative  employment  of  the  convicts 
in  the  jails  nnder  him,  and  perhaps  nowhere  has  the  labor  of  pris- 
oners been  made  more  directly  remnnerative  to  the  state  than  in 
Bengal. 

In  the  Punjab,  the  local  government  has  called  the  attention  of  its 
jail  officers  to  the  necessity  of  their  viewing  labor  as  primarily  of 
importance  as  in  a  punitive  point.  It  has  been  often  questioned 
whether  the  teaching  of  trades  has  any  reformative  eiTect  on  pris- 
oners, and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous,  because 
more  punitive,  to  employ  theip  on  the  crank  and  similar  deBcriptiooi 
of  aimless  but  severe  labor ;  for  it  is  said,  that  on  their  releafie  from 
jail,  prisoners  don't  work  at  the  trades  they  have  learned  while 
undergoing  their  sentence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  labor  which  inter- 
ests a  man  in  its  performance  is  less  irksome  than  when  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  expenditure  of  brute  force.  So  far,  it  is  clear  that  crank 
labor  would  be  more  punitive  than  any  of  the  trades  followed  by  the 
prisoners.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  such  an  occupation,  if 
continued  for  the  whole  of  a  long  sentence,  must  be  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  brutalizing,  and  all  reformative  element  is  absent  from 
it.  I  think  it  may  be  considered  a  fair  object  of  penal  labor  to  teach 
a  prisoner  an  occupation  by  which  he  may,  if  so  disposed  after  his 
release,  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

By  no  means  do  I  advocate  the  slightest  disregard  of  its  penal 
element;  but  if  it  can  also  be  made  available  to  the  ultimate 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  it  should  be.  The  majority  of  prisoners 
do  not  follow,  after  release,  the  trades  they  learn  in  jails.  This  I 
know ;  and  one  reason  can  be  seen  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
trades  they  learn  in  jail  are  not  such  as  would  be  useful  to  many  of 
them  when  free  at  their  homes ;  but  some  cases  do  occur  in  which 
the  trade  acquired  in  jail  has  been  made  use  of  afterward  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  Not  long  ago  a  man  was  released 
from  a  jail  in  the  Punjab  in  which  he  had  learned  to  make  and 
glaze  rough  earthenware  vessels.  The  jail  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
manufacture  in  the  section  at  which  it  was  situated,  but  the  priaone* 
on  his  release  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  outbid  the  jail  for 
a  large  contract  for  these  vessels.  Another  prisoner  learned 
lithography  in  jail,  and,  on  his  release,  set  up  a  lithographic  press. 
Another  set  up  a  paper  manufactory,  having  learned  to  make  paper 
while  uudei^ing  his  sentence ;  and  just  before  I  left  India  I  heard 
of  a  man  who  had  set  up  in  Oabul  a  carpet  manufactory,  and  was 
doing  very  well  indeed.    He  had  learned  to  make  carpets  daring  his 
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term.  These  caseB  show  that  good  does  oome  sometimea  fromi  ieaeh* 
log  trades. 

I  myself  have  always  .been  of  opinion  that  prisoners  in  India 
might  be  very  much  more  extensively  employed  on  public  works 
than  they  now  are.  There  are  large  works  of  great  public  import- 
ance to  be  carried  out,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
scarcity  of  labor.  Prison  labor  would  here  be  most  valuable,  and  I 
believe  it  might  be  utilized  so  as  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
state,  and  in  no  way  detrimental,  either  in  health  or  discipline,  to 
the  convict.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  objectionable  to  have  the 
crank,  or  some  machine  of  a  similar  description,  at  which  the 
prisoner  should,  for  a  time,  at  the  commencement  of  his  sentence, 
be  made  to  perform  labor  of  a  severe,  wearisome  and  uninteresting 
description,  and  which  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  punishing  for 
misconduct ;  but  a  prisoner's  whole  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
at  this  labor.  I  have  not  by  me  the  means  of  giving  the  amount 
«amed  by  all  the  Indian  prisons,  as  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs, but  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  I  may  say,  writing  from  memoiy. 

The  education  of  prisoners  is  attended  to  in  almost  every  province 
of  India.  This  education  extends  in  most  cases  to  nothing  more  than 
instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  the  few  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Beligious  instruction  is  not  allowed.  Instruction  is  given  mainly 
by  educated  prisoners,  superintended  by  a  few  paid  teachers.  In 
the  Punjab,  the  officers  of  the  educational  department  of  govern- 
ment inspect  the  jail  schools,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  to  their 
management  as  they  may  deem  fitting.  Several  prisoners  leave  jail 
every  year  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  while  undergoing 
their  sentences.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  state 
ehould  incur  any  heavy  expenditures  for  the  education  of  its  con- 
victs when  it  is  recollected  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  free 
though  poor  men  whose  children  must  remain  totally  uneducated 
unless  tiie  aid  of  government  can  be  afforded  them;  and  these  cer- 
tainly have  a  prior  claim  to  convicts.  Still,  as  said  above,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  neglected. 

I  come  now  to  rewards  and  punishments  for  conduct  while  in 
prison.  The  punishments  consist  of  increased  labor,  solitary  con- 
finement, heavy  irons,  and  corporal  punishment;  and  there  is 
another  mode  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  in  charge 
of  a  jail.  However  rugged  and  barbarous  some  of  the  prisoners 
may  be,  there  is  no  severer  punishment  for  them  than  being  refused 
permission  to  see  their  friends.  I  have  seen  a  haughty  savage 
Afreeke,  who  had  defied  all  jail  rules  and  punishments,  cry  like  a 
child  when  told  that  a  friend  or  relative  had  come  to  see  him,  and 
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that  permiwon  for  the  interview,  on  acoonnt  of  his  mificandnet,  hid 
been  refused.  This  permission  the  head  of  the  prison  can  grant  or 
withhold  at  his  own  discretion.  Bewarda  are  given  for  indnstrj  at 
work,  progress  in  education,  and  general  good  condact  in  prison. 
These  rewards  consist  in  appointments  to  subordinate  ofiSoea  in  die 
prison,  viz.,  work  master,  work  overseer,  and  prisoner  guards,  the 
grant  of  intermediate  imprisonment,  release  on  ticket  of  leave,  and 
partial  remission  of  sentences.  These  rewards  are  earned  nnde 
certain  rules. 

In  the  northwestern  provinces,  the  central  provinces^  and  the 
Punjab,  in  central  jails,  there  are  marks  given  for  good  conduct,  and 
by  these  marks  a  prisoner  earns  his  appointment  to  the  differect 
offices.  From  these  offices  he  passes  on  to  the  other  rewards.  The 
hope  of  obtaining  these  rewards,  no  doubt,  exercises  a  very  poweribl 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal observation,  and  I  believe  that,  were  their  hope  remoTed,  we 
should  require  a  very  much  stronger  armed  force  than  we  now  hare 
to  restrain  the  large  bodies  of  convicts  we  bring  together  in  our 
central  jails  —  at  least  we  should  in  tlie  northern  provinces  of  the 
country.  The  appointment  of  prisoners  to  subordinate  oflSoes^  which 
necessitates  their  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  the  prison,  not 
only  acts  as  a  reward  to  the  prisoner  and  induces  self-respect  ia 
him,  but  gives  a  powerful  assistance  to  the  officer  in  char]ge.  Thew 
prisoner-officials  are  of  a  class  in  no  way  inferior  —  in  most  instanca 
decidedly  superior  —  to  the  paid  subordinate  agency  of  the  instito- 
tion,  and  are  far  more  reliable.  The  position  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  paid  contingent  guard  (these  are  equivalent  to  warders,  and  are 
concerned  in  the  internal  management  of  the  prison)  is  not  such  as 
to  render  dismissal  a  very  severe  punishment,  while  the  loea  of  hii 
appointipent  by  a  prisoner-official  necessitates  his  return  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  common  convict.  He  has,  therefore,  a  greater  indnoemeot 
than  the  paid  guard  to  perform  his  duties  properly.  They  have 
knowledge  of  all  that  goes  on  among  the  prisoners,  and  are  enabled 
to  prevent  escapes,  which,  but  for  their  interference,  must  take  place. 
They  also  give  information  of  considerable  importance  to  the  head 
of  the  prison.  All  officers  acquainted,  practically,  with  the  working 
of  these  prison  officials  have  testified  to  the  great  utility  of  the  s^ 
tem.  Intermediate  imprisonment  and  ticket-of-leave,  also,  appean 
to  be  acting  successfully ;  but  some  further  time  is  required  to  fonn 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  matter. 

Another  mode  of  reward  in  prisons  should  be  noticed.  Prisonos 
are  allowed,  for  industry  and  good  conduct,  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, to  be  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge  from  prison  ;    cr  they 
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may  sena  this,  before  release,  to  their  families.  This  reward, 
also,  I  think  judicious ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  it  provides  the  pris- 
oner with  means  of  support  for  a  time  after  release,  and  enables 
him  to  look  about  for  honest  means  of  livelihood,  if  he  be  so  dis- 
posed ;  in  the  other,  it  prevents  his  family — who,  perhaps,  may  be 
entirely  dependent  on  him  for  support —  from  coming  to  utter  want, 
and  so  being  forced  into  crime.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  evil.  It 
not  unfrequently  has  happened  that  the  wife  of  a  man  in  prison 
has,  from  sheer  want,  been  forced  to  go  off  with  some  other  men  ;  and 
such  a  state  of  things  is  more  than  likely  to  produce  bloodshed  on 
the  prisoner's  release. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  not  been  neglected.  Kot  only  are 
there,  in  every  province,  rules  strictly  dealing  with  the  matter,  but 
the  most  minute  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  a  careful  watch  main- 
tained over  it  by  the  various  local  governments  and  the  supreme 
government.  In  each  province  there  is  a  code  of  rules  relating  to 
the  various  points  connected  with  the  management  of  prisoners, 
and  in  these  codes  are  full  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  officers 
in  charge  of  prisons,  concerning  the  clothing,  dieting,  housing, 
medical  supervision,  conservancy,  and  all  matters  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  jails ;  in  fact,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that,  of  late,  in  no  country  has  there  been  more 
attention  paid  to  the  maintaining  of  convicts  in  a  healthy  condition 
than  in  India.  If  epidemic  disease  be  excluded,  I  do  not  think  that 
much  sickness  will  be  found  in  the  jails ;  and,  within  the  last  few 
years  these  epidemics  have  not  made  such  frequent  inroads  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  A  collection  of  the  health  statistics  of  the  differ- 
ent prisons  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  woidd  show  that  the  results 
which  have  attended  the  exertions  of  the  different  governments  are 
satisfactory. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  of  the  system  of  prison  management 
in  India,  it  may  fairly  be  asked.  What  is  the  result  of  this  system  ? 
Is  it  deterrent  ?  To  answer  this  inquiry  with  certainty  is  almost 
impossible.  We  have  not  the  statistics  which  would  enable  us  to 
give  a  clear  answer,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify  previously 
convicted  prisoners.  The  committee  of  1886  drew  attention  to  the 
increasing  number  of  prisoners.  Again,  in  1864,  the  committee 
which  then  sat  did  the  same.  The  inspector-general  of  jails  in 
Bengal  does  not  consider  the  system  deterrent ;  while  the  government 
of  the  Punjab  considered  it  more  deterrent  than  that  in  force  in  the 
jails  in  England,  judging  from  the  number  of  re-convictions.  Be 
the  answer  what  it  may,  there  are  measures  which  my  own  experience 
convinces  me  would  tend  to  increase  the  deterring  effect,  whatever 
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that  might  amount  to,  and  I  shall  prooeed  to  point  these  oat,  and 
oifer  a  few  remarks  upon  each. 

The  great  majority  of  Indian  prisonerB  are  confined  at  night  in 
barracks,  and  sleep  in  association.  Now,  putting  aside  the  monJ 
evil  of  this  plan,  it  is  one  which  does  much  to  mitigate  the  severitj 
of  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  A  prisoner  looka  forward  to 
the  chat  and  gossip  at  night  to  repay  him  for  the  toil  and  labor  of 
the  day,  and  any  one  who  has  had  practically  to  deal  with  the  working 
of  a  prison,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  time  of  enjoyment  to  the  pris- 
oner. I  have,  when  going  round  a  jail  at  night  when  all  were 
locked  up,  found  the  men  collected  into  circles,  listening  to  the  stories 
and  jokes  of  the  wit  of  the  barrack,  and  laughing  at  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  them.  As  soon  as  any  one  is  heard  approaching,  the  place 
is  of  course  perfectly  still,  and  complete  silence  prevails ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  think  they  are  again  safe,  they  recommence  their  fan  and 
gossip ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  prisoners  that  it  is  this  to  which 
they  look  forward  aU  through  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  more  repugnant  to  them  than  being  locked  up  in  a  separate 
oell  at  night.  This,  too,  I  have  heard  from  prisoners.  I  think,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  if  we  could  introduce  separate  imprisonment  it  wonld 
be  a  great  gain.  This,  it  is  evident,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
expense,  and  could  not  at  once  be  carried  out  in  every  jail ;  but  the 
principle  might  be  recognized,  and  gradually  it  might  be  introduced. 
It  has  been  said  that  separate  confinement  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoners.  My  own  opinion  is  directly  opposed  to 
this ;  but  because  of  the  expense  which  must  attend  the  measure, 
and  the  great  advisability  of  avoiding  failure  after  incurring  a  heavy 
outlay,  I  think  it  might  be  experimentally  tried  in  some  one  jail  for 
a  time  sufiiciently  long  to  enable  the  government  to  form  a  correct 
judgment;  and  I  may  add  that  I  think  something  of  the  kind  has 
been  sanctioned  as  an  experiment,  although  I  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Dr.  Mouat,  the  inspector  of  jails  in  Bengal, 
is  most  strongly  in  favor  of  this  system  of  a  separate  sleeping  eell 
for  each  prisoner,  and  the  Punjab  government  also  urges  its  adoption. 
I  myself  am  sure  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  would  prove  a  wise  and  successful  measure. 
It  would,  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  involve  a  very  heavy  outlay, 
and  the  other  calls  on  the  revenue  of  India  are  many  and  urgent. 

Reformatories  for  juvenile  prisoners,  according  to  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  term  in  England,  are  not  in  force  in  India.  As  r^ards 
reformation  of  Indian  convicts,  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way.  It  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  a  prisone- 
in  any  way.    Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  reformation  can  be  whole- 
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some  or  real  which  is  not  baaed  on  religioTiB  teaching.  To  attempt 
to  establish  an  abstract  morality  would,  I  belieye,  even  if  the  attempt 
succeeded,  prove  useless  as  a  basis  for  reformation.  It  might,  possi- 
bly, be  of  use  among  a  civilized  and  highly  educated  people,  but  not 
among  such  as  M  our  Indian  jails.  Btill,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  fair  experiment  to  establish  a  proper  juvenile  reformatory,  to  which 
young  criminals  might  be  sent  for  long  terms — short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment would  be  of  little  avail — and  where  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  discipline,  be  educated,  and  be  taught  trades.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  this  class  of  prisoners  for  some  time 
after  their  release — to  aid  them  in  obtaining  employment,  and  to 
watch  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  fidling  back  into  crime.  And 
here  would  arise  at  once  a  marked  distinction  between  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe  and  India.  In  Europe,  private  individuals  very 
laigely  contribute  to  the  aid  of  the  juveniles  discharged  from  these 
reformatories,  either  by  finding  employment  for  them  or  by  direct 
pecuniary  assistance,  or  in  both  ways.  In  India,  the  whole  of  this 
duty  would  devolve  on  the  state,  at  any  rate  for  the  present ;  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  distant  from  the  chief  cities — Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay — a  aealous  and  judicious  officer  in  charge  of  a 
juvenile  reformatory,  if  directly  countenanced  by  the  government, 
might,  however,  I  am  of  opinion,  do  much  to  meet  and  overcome 
this  difficulty.  At  present,  the  treatment  of  juvenile  prisoners  is 
not  on  so  satisfactory  a  footing  as  could  be  desired. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  prispn  has  to 
deal  with  is,  the  subordinate  agency  at  his  disposal  for  the  internal 
management  of  the  institution.  The  scarcity  of  Europeans  fitted 
for  this  employment  was  noticed  by  the  prison  committee  which  sat 
in  1836.  This  scarcity  has  not  much,  diminished.  We  are  conse- 
quently thrown  back  very  considerably,  if  not  entirely,  on  natives 
to  fill  the  subordinate  posts  in  our  prisons.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  do  away  entirely  with  native  subordinates.  I 
woald  rather  seek  to  secure  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  natives 
than  we  now  have,  and  make  their  situations  of  such  value  to  them 
that  they  would  be  disposed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  them.  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  by  increased 
expenditure  of  money,  and  must  be  graduaL 

I  have  mentioned  the  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  their 
crimes,  ordered  to  be  carried  out  in  prisons.  I  myself  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  we  could  adopt.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  classify  prisoners  as  casuals  and  habituals.  •  If  a  casual  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  habitual  simply  by  the  length  of  his  sentence, 
this  classification  would  hardly  answer.    If,  however,  it  be  meant  that 
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the  antecedents  of  each  man  and  his  g^ieral  character  are  to  be 
considered,  and  that  upon  these  hk  classification  is  to  be  based,  then 
I  think  there  is  some  value  in  the  suggestion.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  that  the  classification  shotild  be  decided  bj  the  pris- 
oner's conduct,  and  what  is  learned  of  his  character  sobseqnent  to 
his  coming  into  prison.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  matter 
then  rests  simply  on  the  judgment  of  the  head  of  the  prison ;  but 
otherwise  there  are,  I  think,  advantages  in  this  mode.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  and  one  which,  I  think,  India  must  work  out  for  itad^ 
as  indeed  it  must  the  whole  problem  of  prison  administration, 
assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  experience  gained  in  otho"  countries,  bat 
still  seriously  considering  and  allowing  for  the  numerous  social 
peculiarities  of  its  own  people. 

The  above  are  the  steps  which  appear  to  me  the  ones  we  most 
need  to  take  forward  at  present,  and,  in  mentioning  them,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  I  would  infer  that  their  importance  is  nnreoogniaed 
by  the  various  governments  in  India.  Attention  has  been  given  to 
them,  and  in  due  course  we  may  hope  to  see  them  all  carried  into 
effect,  for  there  is  constant  progress  being  made  in  prison  admin»- 
.tration  in  British  India,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  by  without  some 
measure,  calculated  to  improve  the  prison  system,  being  introduced. 
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XXV.  MEMORANDUM  ON  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN 

CANADA. 

Bt  TuaofOB  J.  0*NiiLL,  ImnBoroB  or  Pbukuis  m  Oakaba. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  January  28, 1870. 

Reverend  and  Deab  Sib — I  arrived  here  last  evening  any  thing  but 
well,  or  I  would  have  written  you  sooner;  that  is,  I  would  have  penned 
something  on  the  voyage  hither,  the  weather  being  delightfully  fine,  but 
I  felt  too  poorly  for  any  effort. 

Now  for  a  few  lines  on  that  subject  which  we  both  have  earnestly  at 
heart,  the  proper  treatment  of  the  convict.  I  believe  we  Canadians  are 
getting  on  a  track  which  is  as  likely  to  lead  to  happy  results  as  any 
institution  on  this  continent  has  yet  entered  upon. 

The  number  of  really  inoorrigibles  in  our  penal  institutions  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  small,  if  the  proper  mode  of  influencing  them  be  put  in 
action.  Encouragement  and  rewards  are  not  less  incentive  to  the 
criminal  than  to  the  pure,  and  .perhaps  not  much  less  to  the  old  than 
to  the  young,  if  you  could  once  get  the  prisoner  to  comprehend  your 
motives  for  dealing  with  him. 

Our  experience  in  the  penitentiary  at  Eiijgston  in  the  reward  experi- 
ment has  been  signally  successful  After  long  debating  the  subject  with 
the  last  warden,  and  years  of  procrastination,  we  succeeded  in  having 
half  of  one  of  the  wings  lighted  up  brightly,  so  that  the  prisoners  could 
read  at  night.  That  portion  of  the  prison  embraced  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  cells.  We  have  since  extended  that  advantage  so  far  that  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cells  toe  lighted  up.  The  prisoners  thus 
read  from  about  five  to  nine  in  winter,  and  fh)m  dusk  to  half-past  nine  in 
summer.  '  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Out  of  the  number  I  men- 
tion, not  a  dozen  have  forfeited  the  boon  thus  conferred  on  them.  In 
addition,  we  indulge  them  with  a  walk  in  our  large  prison  square,  for  an 
hour  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  We  have  done  away  with  the  silent  system 
in  our  chapels.  The  convicts  give  the  responses,  and  we  have  further 
introduced  singing  and  music.  You  should  have  seen  the  service  pre- 
viously, though  ever  decorous,  and  see  it  now,  to  appreciate  the  difference 
this  change  has  made  in  the  feeling,  interior  and  exterior,  among  our 
unhappy  ones.  The  class  thus  indulged,  you  will  be  aware,  is  that  long 
under  probation,  who  have  won  their  badges;  the  three  stripes  on  the 
arm  you  may  recollect  to  have  seen. 

Regarding  the  penal  prison  we  contemplate  commencing  this  coming 
summer,  I  hope  we  shall  succeed  in  constructing  one  not  inferior  to  that 
at  PhiladelphiJEk    I  disapprove  of  the  system  of  separation  as  a  permanent 
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arrangement^and  agree  to  it  simply  as  the  initial  stage,  not  to  exceed  ax 
months,  three  without  employment  and  other  three  in  some  indostnal 
work  or  other.  After  the  six  months  haye  been  thus  spent,  the  convict  will 
hail  his  admission  to  labor  in  association  as  a  boon  and  blessing.  Most 
ainceiely  do  I  trust  thatyonr  noble  eilbrts  to  get  rid  of  theiicionscontiaet 
system  will  succeed,  because  on  its  down&U  I  predict  our  own  will  follow. 
I  need  not  here  refer  to  its  obnoxious  features ;  they  are  sufficiently 
impressed  on  us  both  to  render  that  unnecessary.  But,  pending  the 
construction  of  our  penal  prison,  I  hope  to  have  introduced  a  series  of 
probationary  labors  carried  on  out  of  doors,  which  will  prove  a  substitute 
for  the  separate  ordeal  until  that  comes  into  operation.  They  will  not 
be  cruel  while  they  will  be  felt  to  be  punitiye,  nor  subject  to  abuse 
because  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities. 

I  find  our  recent  changes  in  dietary  matters  have  produced  most 
soothing  effects.  We  now  bake  our  own  bread,  which  assures  it  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  We  buy  our  own  cattle  on  foot,  and  slaughter  them, 
and  thereby  secure  a  superior  quality  of  meat  Greater  attention  is  paid 
to  the  cooking,  a  more  abundant  use  of  vegetables  is  allowed,  and  conse- 
quently, without  extravagance,  there  is  a  liberal  dietary  and  universal 
contentment ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  zeal  at  work,  fewer  complaints 
of  ill-temper,  and  no  tendency  toward  insubordination. 

The  remission  of  five  days  in  each  month,  introduced  since  May,  1868, 
if  gained  by  good  conduct  and  industry,  has  had  a  wonderftil  effect  in 
securing  attention  to  duty  and  lessening  the  number  and  quality  of 
punishments.  This  I  hope  to  see,  ere  long,  followed  by  a  permission  to 
give  money  gratuities  to  the  industrious  and  deserving.  Having  great 
&ith  in  the  stimulating  effects  of  rewards,  I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  elevate  still  ftirther  the  ambition  of  our  poor  fellows  to  go  on 
improving,  by  removing  from  the  advanced  ones  that  painfrilly  stigmatic 
uniform  they  wear,  by  giving  them  a  better  fare,  and  by  separating  them 
from  the  unimproved  or  the  lesser  improved,  with  the  privilege  of  con- 
versation at  meals. 

At  present,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sit  hum-drum  at  the  dinner- 
table  after  the  meal  is  ended,  as  was  the  custom  hitherto,  they  are 
walked  out  into  the  yard  and  through  it,  before  proceeding  to  work,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and,  what  is  deemed  a  great  favor  by  those 
whose  home  feelings  are  not  crushed  out,  the  privilege  of  writing  to 
their  friends,  in  the  main  hall  (when  the  bulk  of  the  inmates  are  locked 
up),  in  their  own  natural  language ;  so  appreciable  and  so  welcome  to 
the  poor  distressed  ones  addressed.  You  cannot  fancy  what  delight  tibat 
indulgence  has  produced,  and  with  what  thankfulness  it  is  acknowledged. 

In  penning,  in  the  utmost  haste,  these  few  rambling  remarks,  I  give 
you  a  bare  idea  of  what  I  consider  the  very  happy  condition  our  prison 
is  now  in,  compared  with  that  of  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago.  Neither 
can  I  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  schemes  I  hope  to  see  realized 
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within  a  few  jeaars,  shonld  I  be  spared  so  long.    Bnt  I  feel  we  are  fiurly 

under  weigh,  and  it  will  take  more  than  a  strong  head  wind  and  some 

steam  to  keep  ns  back.    But  for  your  earnest  request  to  have  a  word 

from  me  on  the  subject,  I  would  not  dare  undertake  it,  situated  as  I  am ; 

and  but  that  I  think  I  can  rely  upon  your  good  nature,  I  should  hesitate 

long  ere  obtruding  on  you  such  a  scrawL    But,  with  two  gentlemen 

chatting  most  animatedly  at  my  elbow  since  I  wrote  the  first  line,  and 

sensible  I  shall  not  have  an  hour  for  some  weeks  at  my  disposal,  I  have 

endeayored  .to  comply  with  your  request,  at  the  hazard  of  disappointing 

your  expectation  somewhat  seriouslyi 

I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Wines,  yours  sincerely, 

TERENCE  J.  O'NEILL. 
Bey.  Dr.  R  C.  W1KB8. 
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XXVL  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[From  the  numerous  letters  received  from  foreign  coi 
members  a  few  extracts  are  appended.] 

1.  Fboh  William  Tallack,  Esq.,  Secbstabt  of  the  Howakd  As* 

BOdATioN,  London. 

Howard  Association;  5  Bishopqatb  Without;  ) 
London,  E.  G^  November  %  1869.  ) 

Ebv.  Db.  E.  0.  Wines: 

Deab  Sib — I  haye  again  to  thank  yon  for  your  annual  volume  con- 
taining your  Prison  Association  reports,  and  other  publications,  whi<^ 
have,  as  always  before,  been  very  interesting  to  peruse.  In  torn  I  hope 
you  have  safely  received  the  various  papers  issued  by  our  aasocialion, 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  forwarded  to  you. 

We  are  steadily  pursuing  our  path  of  .quiet,  persevering  advocacy  c^ 
rational  preventive  and  reformatory  criminal  treatment  Daring  the 
past  year  our  association  has  made  increased  use  of  the  press  for  the 
wide  publication  of  facts  and  statistics  in  the  form  of  leading  aiticlea, 
letters  and  paragraphs.  About  175  newspapers  (induding  the  chief 
metropolitan  and  provincial  papers)  and  various  religious,  medical  and 
legal  journals,  have  opened  their  columns  to  the  information  thus  sup- 
plied. In  addition  to  this  we  have  widely  circulated  our  papers  among 
magistrates,  legislators  and  prison  governors,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  received  many  applications  for  information  and  assistance  from 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  newspaper  editors  and 
prison  officials ;  and  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  observe  how  £ur  the 
papers  of  our  little  association  have  reached,  inasmuch  as,  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  received  requests  for  books,  pamphlets  and  assistance 
from  influential  persons  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Kew  Zealand,  Victoria  (Australia),  New  South  Wales,  the  West 
Indies,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  England. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  this  year  again  brought  forward  the 
questions  of  reformatory  prison  labor  and  of  capital  punishment  aboli- 
tion before  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  have 
had  some  lively  discussions  thereupon.  Our  parliamentary  friends  and 
others  have  also  again  introduced  the  capital  punishment  and  habitual 
criminals  questions  into  the  Legislature,  where  they  have  had  renewed 
attention. 

Bemunerative  prison  labor  is  slowly  but  steadily  making  way  in  this 
country.    But  its  progress  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  prison  act  of  1865, 
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whichy  although  efEecting  a  good  work  in  bo  fsur  as  it  promoted  the  sepa- 
ration of  criminals^  except  in  conyict  prisons  (where  there  is  still  &r  too 
little  separation),  imposed  most  objectionable  hindrances  to  really  usefal 
prison  labor.  From  many  quarters  we  are  met  by  the  complaint:  **  Oh, 
the  prison  act  compels  ns  to  employ  prisoners  at  grinding  the  wind, 
crank,  shot-drill,  etc,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  treat  them  in  a  sensible 
manner  by  making  them  compensate  the  public  for  the  injuries  and 
robberies  they  have  inflicted  upon  if 

I  am  not  a  republican ;  my  sympathies  are  not  democratic,  and  I 
admire  the  British  Constitution.  But  I  must  say  that  the  blind,  obse« 
quious  and  humiliating  respect  paid  by  John  Bull  to  the  opinions  of  the 
nobility  (merely  as  peers)  is  often  very  absurd.  That  prison  act  of  1865, 
for  example,  was  based  upon  and  embodied  the  recommendations  of  a 
House  of  Lords  committee  of  1863,  which,  in  the  teeth  of  evidence,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
prisons,  decided  against  the  extension  of  reformatory  remuneratiye  labor, 
and  instead  thereof  gave  the  weight  of  their  sanction  to  the  profitless 
but  costly  non-reforming  and  non-deterring  tread-wheel,  crank,  etc. 
John  Bull  (in  the  person  of  the  late  goyemment)  turned  his  back  upon 
the  advice  of  the  practical,  well-informed  prison  inspectors,  and,  bowing 
down  to  "  my  lords,''  humbly  enacted  their  advice,  such  as  it  was.  Hence 
our  slow  progress.  « 

Notwitstanding  all  these  things,  progress  is  being  made.  The  govern* 
ors  of  many  of  our  prisons,  especially  those  of  Wakefield,  Bedford,  Sal- 
ford  (Manchester),  Liverpool  (Bow),  Swansea,  Petworth,  Chepston, 
Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  York  Oastle,  Hertford,  Lewes, 
Hull,  Durham,  Holloway,  Devonport,  etc,  are  making  great  exertions  to 
go  as  far  as  the  retrograde  act  of  1865  will  permit  them. 

Wakefield  jail  is  very  noteworthy.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is 
1,269,  of  whom  four-fifths  are  for  short  terms,  not  exceeding  three 
months.  This  prison  is  at  present  what  many  other  of  our  prisons 
aught  to  be,  viz.,  a  regular  manufactory,  with  steam  power.  It  is  the 
only  prison  in  the  kingdom  with  steam  power.  In  the  four  years 
(1865-8)  the  prison  purchased  £159,176  ($795,880)  worth  of  material, 
and  sold  its  products  (chiefly  mats)  for  £189,652  eashy  paid  by  the  public 
over  the  office  counter,  and  not  mere  artificial  value,  as  per  official  esti- 
mate (as  in  the  case  of  much  of  the  labor  reported  from  English  convict 
prisons).  The  prison  has  made  a  profit  in  four  years  of  £31,132  net. 
The  average  annual  earnings,  per  worker,  have  been  £7  14s.  4d.,  or, 
including  non-workers,  £6  3s.  3d.  The  governor  (warden).  Captain 
Armytage,  remarked  to  me :  '*  If  we  did  not  make  mats,  we  could  make 
steam  engines."  It  is  to  be  wished  there  were  more  variety  in  prison 
labor.    At  present  it  is  too  exclusively  mats,  mats,  mats. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  excellent  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
British  prisons,  published  last  year  by  Bev.  David  Dyer,  of  your  Albany 
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Penitentiary.  It  was  an  admirable  document*  He  mentioned  Ae  liigjk 
cost  and  nnall  prodnetion  of  onr  priwmB.  It  is  still  jnst  as  bad,  £37 
annual  cost  per  prisoner  and  only  £S  10s.  aannal  amouit  of  esdt 
prisoner's  earnings,  including  tbe  best  jails.  This  is,  howerer,  sa 
increase  of  ten  shillings  oyer  last  year.  But  it  is  yeiy  little.  Mean- 
while the  recommittals  are  rery  high — thirty-eight  per  cent 

I  recently  paid  a  reiy  interesting  visit  to  one  of  the  beet  of  out 
prisons,  though  a  small  one,  of  some  serenty  inmates,  Deronport,  under 
the  care  of  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  goyemor,  Mr.  Edwaids. 
He  is  a  decided  advocate  of  the  self-supporting  prison  system,  and,  sofiv 
as  he  can  carry  it  out,  finds  it  yeiy  deterrent  as  well  as  economicaL  He 
mentioned,  as  an  illustration,  that  lately  a  yagrant,  whom  he  had  con- 
fined  for  the  term  of  his  sentence,  a  fortnight,  in  a  solitary  cell,  when 
about  to  leave,  was  infonned  by  him:  '^Now,  during  this  fortnij^t  you 
have  earned  just  double  the  cost  of  your  food.  The  rest  you  have 
earned  toward  my  salary — the  expenses  of  your  own  punishment* 
The  man  at  once  peroeiv^  that  he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself 
and  replied:  ^Is  that  so?  Then  you  shall  never  see  me  here  again.* 
And  he  has  kept  his  word.    Nor  is  this  a  mere  solitary  instance. 

Just  at  present  the  Middlesex  magistrates  are  proposing  to  erect  a 
new  prison  for  the  county  (in  addition  to  the  hfdf  dosen  large  establiflh- 
ments  already  obtained).  This  will  cost  some  £150,000,  besides,  pro- 
bably, £dO,000  annuid  expenses.  Naturally  the  rate-payers  are  b^in- 
ningto  grumble.  But  the  worthy  magistrates  appear  veiy  slow  to 
perceive  the  folly  of  so  long  neglecting  the  self-supporting,  compensating 
and  self-punitoiy  system  of  making  lazy  rogues  maintain  tiiemselves, 
instead  of  leaning  upon  the  honest  rate-payer  whom  they  have  ahneady 
robbed  (and  will  again  if  not  taught  a  trade).  Truly,  with  all  deference 
to  **  the  powers  that  be,"  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  motto :  ^  Wiih  haw 
Utile  wisdom  the  i»orld  is  governed  I'' 

However,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  leading  organs  of  the  press  are 
increasingly  taking  a  practical  view  of  this  subject,  and  I  think  the 
Howard  Association  may  fairly  claim  a  measure  of  credit  for  this  progress, 
as  we  are  constantly  plying  the  press.  The  London  ^  Pall  Mall  Oaaette," 
the  <<  Daily  Telegraph,''  the  **  Standard"  and  other  leading  journals  have 
recently  condemned  most  emphatically  the  costly,  unreforming  and 
irrational  prison  system  hitherto  adhered  to  in  this  country.  Some  of  our 
popular  writers  are  also  speaking  out  well  on  the  subject  Thus,  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  (the  heroine  of  the  Crimean  war),  in  a  recent 
paper,  wrote:  ''It  always  appears  the  greatest  non-sequiter  to  give,  for 
instance,  to  a  forger,  five  years' penal  servitude-^ that  is,  provision  and 
lodging  in  prison.  What  has  that  to  do  with  his  crime  f  But  if  you 
sentence  him  to  repay,  say  twice  the  amount  he  had  stolen,  his  susten- 
ance to  be  repaid  meanwhile  to  the  State,  out  of  his  earnings,  and  let 
him  go  whenever  he  had  done  so,  that  would  be  somettiing  like  a 
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refonnatoTy.  But  hitherto  (adds  Miss  Nightingale)  the  object  of  our 
law  seems  to  hsye  been  to  teach  that  it  is  dearer  to  work  than  to  steal.'' 

As  to  capital  punishment  abolition  we  are  still  working  on,  and  there 
seems  a  probability  that  at  an  early  date  a  bill  will  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  carry  out  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  late 
Boyal  Oommissiony  yiz.:  to  classify  murders  into  those  of  the  first  and 
second  degree,  retaining  the  capital  penalty  only  for  the  firsts  and  decid- 
ing on  the  degree  of  deliberation,  not  on  legal  technicalities  as  now,  but 
on  the  plain  &cts  of  the  case,  as  evident  to  the  jury. 

A  better  legislation  as  to  the  yexed  question  of  criminal  lunacy  in 
homicidal  cases  is  also  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity.  Altogether  our 
law  of  capital  punishment  afiTords  a  main  argument  for  abolition,  simply 
because  ii  cannot  be  carried  out  Last  year  (1867-68)  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  judicial  statistics,  in  England  and  Wales  255  verdicts  of  willful 
murder,  at  coroner's  inquests,  94  committals  for  trial  for  murder,  27  con- 
victions for  the  same,  followed  by  17  commutations,  and  only  10  execu- 
tions. Hence  some  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  murderers  either  escape 
altogether  or  are  safely  shut  up  in  prison,  in  lieu  of  execution.  Why 
should  not  punishment  be  rendered  more  certain,  and,  therefore,  more 
deterrent,  by  ridding  it  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  which  now  character- 
izes it  ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  aboliahing  the  capital  penalty.  As  Mr. 
Bright  says :  **  The  real  security  for  human  life  is  to  be  found  in  a  rever- 
ence for  it  If  the  law  regarded  it  as  inviolable,  then  the  people  would 
begin  also  so  to  regard  it."  This  has  been  found  the  practical  result 
when  tried. 

Your  projected  convention  on  prison  questions  and  criminal  treatment 
will  be  a  most  interesting  occasion.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  its  sittings,  if  held,  as  it  seems  likely  to  be,  in  London.  We 
shall  probably  learn  more  of  your  arrangements  for  it  from  your  next 
report 

Your  last  rei>ort  oonflrmed  me  in  my  previous  view,  that  the  United 
States  prisons  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  Christendom.  The  best  as 
regards  many  of  the  larger  and  State  prisons;  the  worst  as  respects  some 
of  the  county  jails,  and  even  some  larger  prisons  in  the  Western  States. 
Almost  incredible  enormities  were  reported  this  year  of  one  of  your 
western  State  prisons.  A  valued  correspondent  in  Indiana  subsequently 
informed  us  that  the  reports  were  but  ^too  true."  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  said  enormities  have  been  stopped,  but  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
miscreant  offidals  do  not  appear  to  have  been  punished,  or  at  least  not 
at  all  as  they  deserved.  This  points  to  a  feature  in  which  our  monarchi- 
cal institutions  are  superior  to  yours.  We  would  not  give  those  fellows 
(and  such  as  rule  some  of  your  county  juls)  a  day's  respite.  Nor  should 
we  let  them  off  scot  free. 

Your  officers,  when  good,  should  be  permanently  retained  and  fully 
backed  up  by  the  executive  and  by  the  community.    No  mere  presiden- ' 
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tial  quadrenniom  should  limit  their  term  of  ofBce,  but  lifelong 
agement  should  be  giyen  them.    Happily  your  eastern  prisona  eqpedaDy 
have  many  such  excellent  men  as  officers. 

As  my  letter  has  led  me  on  to  considerable  length,  I  must  now  oon* 
elude,  with  an  expression  of  much  interest  in  your  energetic^  phUaK- 
thropic  labors,  of  the  further  progress  and  success  of  which  I  shall,  in 
common  with  many  others,  always  be  glad  to  be  kept  informed. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  TALLACK, 
Secretary  Howard  AssoeioHotL, 

2.  Fbok  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 

London,  August  16, 1869. 

Sis — ^I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  I  belieye,  how  warmly  I  feel  interested 
in  the  perfect  success  of  your  project  for  an  international  congress  on 
prison  discipline,  of  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  inform  me. 
I  entirely  concur  in  the  necessity  for  such  a  congress.  But  I  am  a 
woman  overwhehned  with  business,  which  neyer  leaves  me  ten  minutes 
leisure,  and  with  illness  which  gives  me  no  reprieve.  Time  and  strength 
are  very  short  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  any  actiTe  co- 
operation of  mine  is  simply  impossible. 

But  I  have  already  published  the  principle  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
at  the  root  of  treatment  of  all  crimes  against  property,  namely,  to  cease 
to  board  and  lodge  thieves  at  the  cost  of  the  people  they  have  robbed, 
and  to  teach  them  by  practical  experience  that  it  is  6heaper  in  actual 
money  value  to  work  than  to  steal  As  &r  as  I  have  opportunity  to 
judge,  the  most  valuable  reformatory  education  is  missed  at  present^ 
viz.,  teaching  a  man  that  it  is  dearer  to  steal  than  to  work, — (the  only 
lesson  which  most  thieves  are  capable  of  receiving).  If  a  thief's  or  a 
forger's  sentence  were  that  he  had  to  work  his  way  out  of  prison  by  re^ 
paying  the  amount,  or  more  than  the  amount,  he  had  stolen,  and  repay- 
ing the  state  besides  for  his  sustenance  out  of  his  earnings,  instead  of 
being  provided  for  and  lodged  in  prison,  he  might  then,  perhaps,  learn 
this  lesson,  instead  of  the  one  now  actually  taught  him,  that  it  is  dearer 
to  work  than  to  steaL 

Pardon  me  these  few  lines,  which  do  not  at  all  express  the  deep  interest 
I  feel  in  your  most  important  proposition.  But  it  is  one  which  requires 
so  much  real  thought  and  labor  to  carry  out  that  it  is  impertinent  for 
me,  who  have,  alas !  not  an  atom  of  either  to  spare,  to  write  to  men  like 
you  any  thing  but  the  shortest  expression  of  that  opinion  which  yon 
have  ad^ed  from  me. 

Pray  believe  me,  sir,  ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NIOHTINGALK 

,  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  JO.,  LL.  D^  etc 
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3.  Fbom  thb  sake. 

LoKDOKy  August  21, 1869. 

Sib — I  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  24th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  mentioned  in  your  kind  note  of, 
26th  July,  but  which  reached  me  only  this  morning. 

I  have  already  glanced  through  it  enough  to  see  that  it  contains 
matters  of  the  deepest  import  and  interest.  I  would  that  my  pressing 
occupations  and  continued  illnesses  gave  me  any  time  for  these.  But  I 
always  feel  that  such  matters,  if  not  taken  up  thoroughly,  are  not  well 
taken  up. 

And  it  always  savors  to  me  rather  of  impertinence  for  one  who  had 
already  too  much  upon  her  hands,  to  enter  upon  a  subject,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  that  amount  of  thought  and  labor  which  alone  could 
effect  any  good  result — and  which  alone  would  entitle  any  remark  to  be 
made  to  you  who  give  all  that  I  lack. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  most  important  volume,  which  I  shall 

certainly  study, 

Pray  believe  me,  sir,  ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  2).,  LL.  2).,  etc. 

4.  Fboh  Mb.  CoioossioNBB  Hill,  M.  D.,  Cobbbspondiko  Membeb 

OF  thb  Pbibok  Association. 

Kkopfobd  Lodge,  Great  Malverk,  ) 

August  26, 1869.  J 

My  Deab  Sib — ^I  yerteiday  received  your  handsome  and  most  gratify^ 
ing  present,  and  have  already  gone  through  your  volume,  which,  if  you 
had  not  kindly  given  up  so  much  space  to  contributions  from  my 
daughters  and  myself,  I  should  have  ventured  to  characterize  in  a  man- 
ner from  which  I  am  now  debarred. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  I  should  not  congratulate  you  on 
the  rapid  progress  the  United  States  are  making  in  the  adoption  and 
dissemination  of  right  principles  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  which, 
with  national  ardor,  you  are  promptly  reducing  to  extensive  practice.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  my  younger  brethren  among  prison  reformers  will 
avail  themselves  of  your  report  to  accomplish  two  important  objects --r 
the  first,  to  make  what  you  have  done  thoroughly  known  on  our  side  of 
the  water;  and,  secondly,  to  profit  by  your  labors. 

Our  prisoners'  aid  societies  are  excellent  foundations,  but  our  super- 
structures require  much  enlargement.  The  duties  you  perform  of 
investigating  the  cases  of  persons  accused,  and  also  of  those  whom  you 
have  reason  to  believe  have  been  unduly  convicted  or  punished  with 
gseater  severity  than  their  offences  deserve,  are  of  vital  importance.  A9 
yet  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  these  benevolent  services  whereby 
we  often  fail  in  the  first  requirements  of  justice,  L  0.,  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  to  limit  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty,  within  due  measure. 
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Mj  djm^ten,  Florence  and  Joanna,  are  absent  firom  me,  bat  &ej 
will  liare  tiieir  full  ghaie  of  tlie  enjoyment  we  owe  to  70a. 

6«  Fbok  Miis  Fu>BSVGK  Hill,  BsbtWi,  EtfoLAm^  Oqbbshfoxbim 

MniBE»  or  THX  Pra<w  AasoouTKnr. 

11  Old  Mall,  Clifiov,  Bkisioi^  I 
January  26, 1870.  ) 

Mt  Dsab  81B — I  fear  I  haye  seemed  ezttemely  n^ligent  in  not 
Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  fifty  copies  of  the  reprint  fh>m  your  last 
year's  report,  of  which  yon  made  me  so  handsome  a  present  l%ey  hare 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  making  Mettray  better  known  as  regards 
details  than  it  yet  was,  and  the  reprint  of  my  sister^s  paper  on  boarding 
oat  has  also  extended  the  interest  felt  here  in  that  subject  We  more; 
I  haye  constantly  had  it  in  mind  to  express  my  thanks  for  these,  as  weD 
as  for  the  copy  of  yonr  yalnable  report  which  has  also  reached  me  once 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  but  my  time  for  letter  writing  is  so  scanty  that  I  am 
constantly  compelled  to  postpone  what  nothing  but  liecessitj  would 
permit  me  to  delay. 

I  sent  you  local  newspapers  reporting  the  Social  Sdenoe  prooeedingi 
at  Bristol,  which  would  show  that  the  meeting  was  well  attended.  The 
papers,  also,  were  considered  to  be  genendly  good,  and  the  wh<^ 
was  regarded  as  a  success.  We  had  hoped  it  might  attract  representa- 
tives of  your  Association,  but  no  names  we  recognized  as  such  appeared ; 
and,  indeed,  had  any  gentleman  attended  with  your  knowledge,  we  felt 
sure  you  would  haye  favored  us  by  an  introduction. 

You  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  Miss  Oarpeater'a  reiatiTes 
in  this  city  receive,  regularly,  good  reports  of  her  healtii  and  pn^icsa> 
She  intends  returning  from  India  in  the  spring,  and  this^  I  beUeve^  wiB 
be  her  final  visit 

We  heard,  lately,  fix)m  M.  Demets,  who  is  as  absorbed  as  ever  in  his 
great  work,  though  his  healtii,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  yery  unaatisfiMStoty. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  severe  loss  the  administration  oi  the  Iiiali  con- 
yict  system  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Oigan  F  He  was  alwvji 
teiy  fragile  in  constitution,  and  doubtiess  his  seal  for  the  cause  led  him 
to  overtask  his  strength.    It  will  be  very  difficult  to  re|dace  him* 

I  think  the  leading  social  question  in  England  just  now  is  primaiy 
education,  which  is  being  discussed  by  two  associations — tbe  Union  and 
the  league.  The  latter  makes  compulsion  the  principal  pbmk  in  its 
platform  (do  I  use  yonr  figure  of  speech  correctly  F),  and  my  dgbteen 
years'  experience  in  a  large  ragged  school  here  having  oonvineed  m»  that 
compulsion  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  education  of  a  laige  daas  of  our 
population,  I  have  joined  this  association.  Am  I  right  in  befieriny  thai, 
Although,  theoretically,  education  is  universal  in  yonr  Korthem  States, 
it  is  not  so  practically  F  If  this  be  so,  I  dionld  be  veiy  glad  to  know  if 
the  feeling  ^  those  best  able  to  jndge  is  in  fovw  of  adopting  mors 
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«tiringent  compulsory  measoies  than  have  yet  been  employed,  and  what 
fonn  experience  indicates  those  measures  should  take  ? 

I  fear,  however,  you  are  already  so  much  occupied  that  I  must  not 
ask  you  for  information  distinct  from  the  special  subject  which  engages 
your  attention. 
With  my  &ther's  best  regards,  believe  me 

Very  truly  yours, 

FLOBENGE  HILL. 

6.  Fbom  Miss  Joaiota  Maboasih:  Hill,  Cobbsbfonbikg  Membkb  o7 

THB  FsiSOK  ASSOOIATIOK. 

BiBXIKQHAH,  A^U$t  19. 

Dbab  Sxb — I  feel  deeply  gratified  by  the  very  high  compliment 
paid  to  me  by  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  in  electing  me  |b 
corresponding  member  of  their  body,  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  best 
to  deserve  their  choice. 

The  question  in  which  my  sister,  Miss  Florence,  and  myself  are  inter- 
ested, that  of  boarding  out  pauper  children  in  cottage  houses,  has  mad^ 
very  great  advance  this  year  in  England.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
receive  serious  consideration,  instead  of  merely  casual  mention,  at  the 
meeting  of  our  Social  Science  Association  this  autumn,  while  the  poor 
law  board  desires  that  the  system  may  have  a  full  and  £Edr  trial  i^ 
England.  Believe  me  to  remain^  truly  yours, 

JOANNA  M  HILL. 

7.  Fbom  Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  London,  Oorbesponding  Member  of  thx 

Feison  Association. 

Inland  Bsysnue,  London,  W.  C,  ) 

August  17, 1869.  f 

Deab  Sib —  «  «  «  During  thirty  years  I  have,  £rom  time  to 
time,  endeavored  to  bring  before  the  public  the  idea  that  our  preventive 
legislation  has  not  been  so  aimed  as  to  strike  criminality  in  its  most 
vulnerable  part  It  has  failed  to  recognize  the  undoubted  fact  that 
habitual  criminality  is  a  craftj  having  the  same  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  as  have  other  crafts,  and,  like  them,  Mng  wholly  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  the  united  action  of  capital  and  labor,  and  that  the 
comparatively  small  body  of  criminal  capitalists,  viz.,  first,  the  owners  of 
houses  (or  dens)  affording  shelter  to  the  predatory  class,  and  places  for 
their  congregation  and  enjoyment — ^the  "  flash  houses ;''  second,  the  buy- 
ers of  stolen  property ;  third,  the  pawn-brokers  who  lend  money  upon 
such  property;  and  fourth,  and  lastly,  the  burglarious  and  other  criminal 
instrument  makers.  It  has  failed  to  recognize  the  fJEiet,  that  this  com- 
paratively small  body,  much  more  sensitive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  than 
the  mere  operative  criminals,  and  more  confined  to  given  localities  than 
they,  offers  groatiy  the  fairest  mark  for  successful  criminal  legislation ;  and 
f  nrther^  that  such  legislation  may  be  devised  without  presenting  any  pecol* 
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lar  difficulty — at  least  no  difficulty  but  that  we  hare  men  quite  compe- 
tent to  grapple  with  successfully.  K  thus  it  were  made  absolutely  unafe 
to  owners  of  houses  to  afford  shelter  to  habitual  criminals — ^  no  honesty 
no  house,"  becoming  the  stem  rule ;  and  again,  if  it  were  made  absolute^ 
unsafe  either  to  purchase  or  to  advance  money  upon  stolen  property,  hoT 
could  the  predatory  class  subsist,  as  such,  any  longer  ?  Surely  they  must 
fall  into  speedy  extinction,  just  as  the  hordes  of  cut-throats  collected  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  middle  ages  fell  into  extinction  the  moment  their 
nests  —  the  sanctuaries  —  were  broken  up.  And  one  of  the  best  effects 
of  this  unhousing  of  habitual  criminals  would  be  to  stop,  for  the 
most  part,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  children,  now  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  criminality.  I  have  calculated  that,  under  our  present  l^;isla- 
iion,  from  five  to  seven  infants  j9^  day  are  bom  in  the  British  isles  in 
the  midst  of  criminality,  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  escape  from  the 
wretched  fate  of  being  reared  in  criminsd  courses.  What  a  gain  it  would 
be  to  render  this  no  longer  possible. 

Having  come  to  the  belief  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  thus  to 
drive  habitual  criminality  out  of  existence,  and  to  stop  the  breed  as 
respects  the  future,  and  that  thus,  by  a  better  direction  of  our  repressive 
efforts,  our  prisons  would  in  time  become  comparatively  tenantless,  I 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  prison  discipline,  reformatory  meas- 
ures, etc.,  more  especially  as  those  subjects  are  already  in  abler  hands 
than  mine.  In  fact,  I  cannot  but  think,  regretfully,  that  the  amount  of 
attention  which  is  here  given  to  the  treatment  of  ripened  and  ripening 
criminals  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  filling  the  minds  of  active  and 
able  men  so  fully  and  exclusively  as  to  make  them  somewhat  impatient 
of  suggestions  that  aim  at  destroying  the  seed-beds  of  criminality.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  connected  with 
the  subject  concur  entirely  in  my  views.  I  may  name  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  M.  D.  HOI,  Frederic  Hill  and  many  other  active  members  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.  The  habitufd  criminals  bill  was  drawn 
Bo  as  to  incorporate  my  views  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  was  damaged, 
as  most  good  measures  are,  in  passing  through  **  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house."  Still  the  act  is  not  wholly  deprived  of  the  virtue  I  tried 
to  infuse  into  the  bill  I  think  that,  if  carried  out  with  rigor,  it  really 
does  afford  the  means  of  rooting  out  the  dens,  and  thereby  depriving  the 
criminal  class  of  harborage  and  shelter.    We  shall  see. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  useful  exertions, 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithftilly, 

EDWIN  HILL. 

8.   FjBOM  THE  BAMS. 
StAXPIKO  DEPABTKSirr,  iKLAim  BBySKUB,  ) 

SoxsBsn  House,  W.  0.,  August  23»  1869.  f 

Dbib  Sib — When  I  wrote  to  you,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  not  able  to 
call  to  mind  whether  I  had  or  had  not  received  the  report  you  kindly 
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forwarded  for  me,  I  haying  received  many  papers  upon  public  matters 
while  I  was  ill^  which  I  could  not  then  attempt  to  study.  Curiously, 
however,  when  I  reached  home,  after  posting  my  letter  and  a  paper  to 
your  address,  I  found  your  report  at  my  house,  it  having  then  just  arrived 
from  Birmingham.  I  therefore  write  now  to  thank  you,  and  to  say  that 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  early  portion,  which  is  all  I  have 
read  as  yet.  I  only  wish  we  had  here  an  equally  efScient  association, 
supported  by  law  as  yours  is.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  way  in 
which  you  have  battled  with  the  absurd  objection  made  to  employing 
prisoners  in  productive  work,  a  fancied  objection  that  even  our  Middle- 
sex magistrates  took  up,  years  ago,  and  mischievously  carried  into  effect. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  now  persist  in  it,  but  I  fear  they  do. 

There  is  an  additional  argument  of  great  force,  as  I  think,  which  I 
have  never  yet  seen  put  forward.  The  necessaries  of  life,  i,  e,,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  produced  by  well-directed 
labor,  constitute  the  true  wages  fund;  money  being  a  mere  instrument 
used  to  facilitate  the  laborer  obtaining  his  real  wages  in  the  forms  suited 
to  his  wants.  One,  therefore,  who  consumes  without  producing,  whether 
in  prison  or  out,  reduces,  by  the  amount  of  such  consumption,  the  only 
fund  out  of  which  the  workers  can  really  be  paid  their  wages.  But  one 
who  does  his  share  in  producing  the  goods  of  life  restores  to  the  wages 
fund  at  least  as  much  as  he  takes  out  of  it.  In  other  words,  a  man  who 
does  a  fair  day's  productive  work  creates  that  which,  effectively,  pays 
some  other  worker  for  his  day's  work ;  w^ile  he  who  consumes,  but 
produces  nothing,  effectively  deprives  some  other  of  his  day's  wages. 
For,  if  all  were  consumers  and  none  were  producers,  the  whole  wages  fund 
would  disappear. 

You  truly  state,  subsequently,  that  in  many  cases  reformatory  in- 
fluences are  so  successful  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  convicts  to 
become  afterward  steady,  industrious  and  useful  members  of  society. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  for  this  country,  and  I  doubt  not  for  the  United 
States  also,  that  instances  are  not  unknown  in  which  convicts  have 
labored  hard  and  successAiUy  to  re-imburse  those  they  had  robbed  or 
defrauded,  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted. 

I  fully  concur  in  your  view  of  the  all-importance  of  useful  labor  as  an 
element  of  the  reformatory  process.  My  brother  Frederic,  one  of  your 
corresponding  members,  had,  in  one  of  his  reports  as  a  prison  inspector, 
years  ago,  a  sentence  of  which  the  substance  was,  that  a  system  of 
reformation,  either  in  prison  or  out  of  prison,  which  does  not  employ 
usefbl  occupation  as  its  principal  means,  or  at  least  as  one  of  its  principid 
means,  must  needs  be  a  ^delusion  and  a  snare." 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

EDWIN  HILL. 

P«  S.  I  wish  to  express  my  respect  and  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Crof- 
ton,  who,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  has  been,  as  closely  engaged  aofl'^i 
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eminently  Baooearfal  as,  probably,  any  man  lining,  in  tbe  rafoimalaoii  of 
criminals;  bnt  who  has  not  suffered  taJB  mind  to  be  so  engioased,  as  it 
well  might  have  been,  by  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing,  as  to  exdude 
suggestions  from  others,  eyen  thongh  these  aim  at  and  hope  for  the 
snperoession,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  subjectHuatter  of  the  reformaloxj 
process,  i.  s^  the  habitual  criminal  populiUion.  In  Sir  Walter  Croltofi 
I  have  found  a  kind  and  effeotiye  supporter.  TL  H. 

9.  Fbok  Johk  Goks  Fowleb,  Stipekdiaby  Hagibtbatb,  ktc^  etc 

The  Gkoll,  Heath,  Glamoboakshisx,  ) 

Auguai  8, 1869.         ) 

My  Deab  Sib — I  thank  you  for  your  note^  and  I  write  to  say  that 
in  my  humble  opinion  an  International  Congress  on  Prison  Discipline 
would  be  likely  to  move  and  influence  public  opinion  very  advantage- 
ously, and  to  draw  into  a  focus  a  yast  body  of  local  experiences  and 
experimentB.  I  am  one  of  those  who  haye  been  sending  people  to  prison 
for  many  years,  and  (so  far  as  I  see)  with  yery  little  benefit  to  the  State 
or  to  themselyes.  Our  prisons  are  admirable  in  many  respects ;  bnt  I  can- 
not perceiye  that  they  deter  the  criminal,  and  I  have  no  belief  that  thej 
reform  him ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  try  a  better  combination  of  &e 
two  principles. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yonrs  yery  truly, 

JNO.  COKE  POWLEB, 
Stipendiary  Magiatrat&f  and  a  ViMing  Justice 
of  the  Prisons  of  Swansea  and 


10.  Fbox  Sib  Johk  Bowbikg,  OoBBESPOifDLBrG  Mekbeb  of  the  Pbxsoit 

associatiok. 

Clabexont,  Exeteb,  Ehglakd.  \ 

March  18, 1870.         ) 

Deab  Db.  Wines — Your  kind  lett^  of  the  4th  inst  could  not  bnt 
be  most  welcome,  first,  from  the  additional  eyidenoe  it  brings  of  the 
hearty  and  unabated  interest  felt  and  created  in  your  hemisphere  on  the 
all-important  topic  of  prison  rrform;  and,  secondly,  from  the  cordial 
and  yalued  expressions  of  friendliness  toward  myself.  Though  I  haye 
been  a  far  trayeler  oyer  the  southern  and  eastern  world,  it  has  been 
a  sore  disappointment  to  me  not  to  haye  yisited  your  western  resgions; 
and  now,  yerging  on  four  score  years,  I  dare  not  indulge  the  hope — it 
would  be  too  dreamy — of  crossing  the  Atlantic.  But  I  see  how  many 
great  works  of  philanthropy  are  being  done  or  encouraged  among  yon, 
and  trust  the  days  may  dawn  when  the  sole  riyalry  among  our  peapUs 
will  be  as  to  which  can  remoye  the  greatest  amount  of  eyil — which 
create  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
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I  will  think  oTer  yont  mkggbitixm,  and  will  endeayor  to  Bend  yon  a 
piqper  on  tho  proper  purposes  of  prison  discipline. 

With  mneh  respect,  beUere  me, 

YeSy  most  sincerely, 
E.  a  WiKis,  D.  D^  New  York.  JOHN  BOWBING. 

11.  Fbom  W.  L.  SiJtoijBrr,  Esq. 

BiBMiKOHAM,  August  23, 1869. 

My  Deab  Sin — ^I  am  obliged  by  your  kind  note,  and  by  a  copy  of  your 
last  report  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  a  reform  in  your  prison  system 
is  likely  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  domain  of  party  polities.  There 
is  among  us  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  Parliament  is  slowly 
surrendering  much  of  its  business  to  other  bodies  appointed  for  speciid 
duties,  such  as  the  Charity  Commission,  the  Inclosure  Commission,  and 
now  a  Commission  for  Endowed  Schools. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  had  an  increase  of  crime  of 
late  years.  It  is  probably  attributable  to  a  continued  depression  of  trade. 
Many  men  will  work;  but, if  work  is  wanting,  will  rather  steal  than  go 
without  their  pleasures.  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  satisfied  himself  that  bad 
trade  does  bring  increase  of  grave  crime,  though  very  good  fortune 
brings  drinking  and  wantonness. 

I  am  glad  to  see  my  little  contribution  to  your  volume  in  such  good 

company.    My  old  friends,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  and  his  daughters, 

appear  tiiiere  too.      Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  SAEGANT. 

IS.  Fbom  Miss  Fbakcxs  Power  Cobbs. 

26  Herefobd  SquARB,  Lokdok,  S.  W. 
Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  A  matter  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  public  import- 
ance of  the  repression  and  cure  of  crime,  if  treated  in  a  similarly  ran- 
dom manner  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  would  be  ridiculed  as 
the  grossest  quackery.  It  is  surely  high  time  that  successfiil  and  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  in  different  countries  should  be  compared  and  regis- 
tered, and  (if  possible)  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  duly  noted,  so 
that  a  basis  may  be  laid  for  some  science  of  moral  hygienics  and  thera- 
peutics. No  better  means  for  preparing  such  a  groundwork  seems  possible 
than  your  proposed  conference. 

Kespectfully  yours,         PEANCES  POWEB  COBBR 

13.  From  Dr.  A.  M.  Dallas,  Inbpector-Gbneral  of  Prisokb  nr 
TBB  Punjab,  India,  Corrbspondino  Member  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. 

May  Bush  Housb,  Fbuxstowb,  Suffolk,  Enolanb,  ) 

January  22,  1870.     ) 

Dear  Sir— Ool.  Hutchinson  has  forwarded  to  me  for  perusal  your 

letter  of  the  27th  ulta  to  his  address,  from  which  I  learn  that  I  hare  been 
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•leoted  a  oorrespcmding  member  of  the  Prison  AMociation  of  New  York. 

I  hare  now  to  beg  that  yon  will  conyey  to  the  AsBooiation  for  me,  mj 

yery  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  Aaaocia^on. 

Interested  as  I  am  in  the  subject  of  prison  administration,  it  is,  I  assure 

yon,  with  much  gratification  that  I  haye  receiyed  the  intelligence  con- 

yeyed  in  your  letter,  and  I  hope  I  may,  on  returning  to  my  duties  in 

India,  be  enabled  occasionally  to  contribute  to  the  proceedings  of  the 

Association. 

I  beg  you  will  accept  my  warm  thanks  in  conjunction  with  those  of 

OoL  Hutchinson,  for  your  letter. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  M.  DALIiA& 
Dr.  B.  a  WinM,  D.  D.  LL.  />.,  sfe. 

I  shall  be  yeiy  glad  to  get  the  copy  of  the  Association's  last  report 
you  intend  sending  me. 

14.  From  Fctddb  Bospbtoy  Eztka  Assistaht  8i 
Pknal  SEiTLEMEirr,  Post  Blaib,  India,  CoBBBSPOHDiNe 

OF  THB  PmSON  ASSOOIATION. 

Sir — ^Excuse  a  foreigner,  if  he  addresses  you  direct  without  any  intro> 
duction.  Being  one  of  the  ciyil  officers  of  the  Post  Blair  enonnous 
prison,  if  it  so  may  be  called,  and  haying  often  occasion  to  feel  the  want 
of  the  experience,  which  only  years  of  experience  and  reading  can  giye,  I 
am  desirous  to  stndy  a  little  of  the  state  of  prisons  in  the  great  United 
States.  Will  you  kindly  fftyor  me  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  for  as  many  years  as  you  are  able, 
or  if  they  are  to  be  had  at  booksellers,  kindly  let  me  know  where  they 
can  be  got 

Also  would  I  feel  highly  obliged  if  you  would  introduce  me  to  any 
man  in  your  country  who  is  djour  with  prisons^  prison  report^  and  the 
like  subjects. 

Once  more  I  beg  you  to  forgiye  that  I  thus  unintroduced  write  directly 
to  you,  but  haying  my  lot  cast  with  the  great  Babel  of  the  East,  you  can 
well  understand  it  is  a  responsible  position  among  such  people,  and  I  am 
desirous  to  reap  of  the  fruits  of  others'  experience,  if  afforded  the  occa- 
sion. Any  information  you  might  desire  of  the  Post  Blair  penal  settle- 
ment»  or  any  Indian  jails  whidi  I  am  able  to  giye,  I  shall  take  great 

pleasure  in  giying  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

FUTDDE  BOEPSTOY, 

Extra  Ass't  Superintendent^  Post  Blair,  yia  Calcutta. 

FAtMory  10, 187a 
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XXVin.  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN  LONDON. 


Br  J.  Axons  Cbcxll,  J.  P.,  latb  Hmh  Shzritf  of  Lohdoit,  no.,  iro.,  OoBBMroxMiro  i^"™« 

or  TKB  PBIMX  AflMOIATIOH. 

[The  following  letter  is  addreBsed  to  Henbt  Powkall,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates,  by  a  member  of  the  Board.  It 
was  communicated  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  under  the  following  circumstances :  A  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Middlesex  Magistrates  has  been  appointed  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  question  of  prison  discipline,  at  an  early  day. 
Mr.  CroU  writes  to  the  secretary,  asking  that  he  will  send  him  the 
reports  of  the  Association,  adding,  that  '^  he  desires  to  be  in  posses* 
sion  of  all  possible  information  so  that  the  discussion  may  lead  to 
some  practical  result."  The  paper,  as  will  be  seen,  was  prepared  for 
the  meridian  of  London,  but  not  only,  like  the  almanacs,  will  it 
answer  for  ^^  all  the  region  round  about,"  but  even  for  distant  lands. 
It  contains  many  wise  suggestions  and  much  food  for  thought.] 

Mt  Deas  Mb.  Powkall  — ^When  Serjeant  Payne's  amendment  was 
under  consideration  at  a  recent  magistrates'  meeting,  the  discussion 
was  necessarily  confined  to  the  question  immediately  before  us  — 
the  erection  of  a  new  prison.  Some  of  us,  however,  who  were  in 
the  majority  on  that  occasion,  felt  that  the  much  wider  question  of 
prison  discipline  in  general  was  involved,  and  under  that  conviction 
I  voted  for  the  amendment. 

I  had  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  magistrates  to 
this  subject,  by  placing  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  the  agenda  paper, 
but  on  further  consideration  I  prefer  to  do  so,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  present  form.  If  I  need  any  apology  or  excuse  for  doing  so,  I 
find  it  in  the  fact  that  on  a  subject  of  such  deep  and  general  interest 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  in* 
trusion ;  and  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  much  time 
and  thought.  Whether  the  conclusions  at  which  I  hare  arrived  will 
command  the  assent  of  yourself  and  my  brother  magistrates,  I  can 
not  tell.  But  if  I  aid  in  exciting  discussion  and  eliciting  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  I  shall  have  attained  my  end. 

It  may  help  to  promote  an  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  our 
system  of  prison  discipline  ought  to  be,  if  we  can  first  of  all  agree  as 
to  the  ends  at  which  we  should  aim.    They  seem  to  be  the  following : 
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I.  2^  vindication  qf  jvHioe  by  the  punithment  of  crime. 

Upon  this  point  there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  Our 
veiy  existence  as  a  magistracy  implies  it.  In  the  words  of  the  good 
old  Book,  we  are  to  be  ^^  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  "  not  to  bear 
the  sword  in  vain." 

IL  TheprotecUon  of  society  hy  rqpreasing  the  depredations  qf  tie 
criminal. 

On  this  point,  too,  there  will  be  general  agreement.  The  public 
look  to  ns  for  protection  in  property  and  person.  Bates  and  taxes 
are  levied  and  paid,  that  fraud  and  violence  may  be  repressed,  and 
that  honest  men  may  enjoy  their  rights  in  security  and  peaoe. 

III.  The  refohnaHon  of  ths  erimintU  himsetf. 

We  ought  to  aim  at  tJiis,  because  the  criminal  is  in  many  cases 
himself  the  victim  of  circumstances.  He  has  been  bom  and  nurtnred 
in  crime.  He  is  the  heir  of  an  entail  of  vice  and  miseiy,  oomii^ 
doMrn  through  many  generations.  When  we  remember  the  training  the 
child  has  received,  can  we  wonder  that  the  man  is  what  we  find  him  I 
I  do  not  say  this  to  palliate  his  guilt  or  avert  his  punishment.  He 
has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  must  suffer  the  penalty.  But 
society  is  not  altogether  without  blame  in  the  matter,  fie  has  been 
sinned  against  by  others.  It  is  but  just  that  society  should  seek  to 
redress  the  wrong  and  restore  the  criminal. 

And  yet,  further,  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  where  it  can  be 
effected,  is  the  surest  and  the  cheapest  way  of  protecting  society 
against  his  depredations.  If  we  make  our  prison  disoipUue  truly 
reformatory,  if  we  succeed  in  transforming  the  criminal  into  a 
peaceful,  orderly,  law-abiding  dtisen,  we  not  only  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  dangerous  classes,  but  we  recruit  our  own.  We  have  thus 
secured  a  double  benefit.  He  who  has  hitherto  been  a  reckless 
destroyer  or  wasteful  consumer,  becomes  a  producer.  We  not  only 
rid  ourselves  of  an  element  of  danger,  disorder  and  expense^  but  we 
gain  an  additional  element  of  strength  and  safety. 

An  adequate  and  satisfactory  system  of  prison  discipline  must, 
then,  include  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  the  punishment  of 
crime  and  the  protection  of  society. 

But  there  is  a  general  and  growing  conviction  that  prison  dnd- 
pline,  as  at  present  administered,  is  not  successful  in  attaining  any 
one  of  these  ends. 

Justice  is  not  vindicated  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  To  the 
hardened  and  habitual  criminal  imprisonment  has  no  terrors.  He 
looks  upon  the  jail  as  his  home.  He  prefers  it  to  the  casual  wanL 
He  finds  it  more  comfortable  than  the  work-house.  It  is  less 
irkaome  than  a  life  of  honest  industry.    All  who  are  engaged  in  the 
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adininiBtration  of  justice  know  that  petty  crimes  are  committed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  imprisonment.*  To  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  to  those  who  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
commission  of  crime,  to  those  whose  circumstances  and  education 
have  been  above  that  of  the  criminal  classes,  imprisonment  is  a  ter- 
rible penalty.  But  these  are  the  least  guilty  of  the  inmates  of  our 
jails.  Seoent  legislation,  authorizing  the  classification  of  misde* 
meanants,  has  done  something  to  rectify  this  injustice.  But  even 
yet  it  remains  to  some  extent  true  that  we  make  our  punishment 
heaviest  to  those  who  deserve  it  least,  while  to  tlie  hardened,  habit- 
ual criminal  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  punishment  at  all. 

Nor  is  society  adequately  protected  from  injury.  There  may  be 
exaggeration  in  the  constant  complaints  we  hear  of  the  increased 
daring  and  prevalence  of  crime ;  but  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
dangerous  classes  are  scarcely  more  than  kept  in  check.  If  some 
crimes  are  diminishing,  others  are  increasing.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  person  and  property  are  more  safe  now  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  must  we  forget  tlie  enormous  cost  at 
which  society  purchases  the  amount  of  protection  which  it  enjoys. 
The  rapid  increase  of  police  and  prison  charges,  during  the  last  few 
years,  are  creating  widespread  dissatisfaction.  Many  valuable  pro- 
posals are  negatived  from  the  increased  cost  they  would  involve. 
When  we  reckon  up  the  charges  upon  the  public  for  the  arrest,  trial 
and  detention  of  the  prisoner,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  depre- 
dations, if  he  had  been  at  large,  would  have  involved  a  heavier  cost 
than  the  expense  of  his  conviction  and  punishment. 

And  the  criminal  is  not  reclaimed.  That  there  are  cases  in  which 
prison  discipline  has  a  reformatory  tendency  may  be  admitted.  The 
governors  and  chaplains  of  our  jails  can  point  to  instances  in  which 
their  zealous  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain.  But  are  not  these 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  f  For  one  prisoner  reformed,  many  are 
corrupted.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
imprisonment  gives  an  impetus  in  the  downward  counse  of  the  con* 
vict.  He  becomes  more  demoralized  and  degraded  while  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  He  leaves  his  cell  ripe  for  deeds  of  crime  and 
violence.  The  visiting  magistrates  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  the 
very  expression  of  the  prisoner's  face  undergoes  a  change  for  the 
worse  while  under  sentence.  And,  too  often,  only  a  short  period 
elapses  before  he  is  again  arrested,  or  ^^  wanted,"  for  some  new  out> 
rage.    The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  our  police  magistratte 
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and  jndgeA  is,  that  there  is  no  claas  8o  hopelessly  reprobate  ts  thst 
which  has  been  hardened  to  crime  through  a  career  of  imprisonmenL 

These  facts  are  patent  and  notorious.  They  raise  the  queetfam 
whether  there  is  not  something  radically  wrong  in  the  preeent  sji- 
tern  of  prison  discipline.  The  fiinlt  does  not  lie  with  the  oflfeefs 
who  work  the  system.  My  experience  as  a  magistrate  goes  to  show 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  staff  of  men  who  superintend  oar  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction  are  efficient,  and  deroted  to  their  woit  The 
fkult,  as  I  conceive,  lies  deeper,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that 
the  system  itself  is  altogether  unnatural.  The  prisoner  is  pat  ioto 
a  position  utterly  unlike  his  life  out  of  doors.  It  is  out  of  gear  with 
the  rest  of  his  existence.  It  has  no  point  of  contact  with  his  habits 
of  life  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  incarceration.  It  affwtla  no  timining  or 
discipline  tar  the  life  he  has  to  lead  after  his  liberation.  Here,  as  1 
believe,  lies  very  mudi  of  the  mischi^  And  by  altering  our  aystem 
in  this  respect  we  should,  as  I  think,  find  its  core. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  evil.  Is  it  possible  to  suggesl  a  remedy! 
I  venture  to  hope  that  the  plan  which  I  proceed  briefly  to  dbefcdk 
oat  may  be  found  to  contain  at  least  the  dements  <^  an  imptated 
^jatem« 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  extend  and  derdop  Ae^psindpla 
of  employing  priaoaen  in  tbdr  own  trades.  We  ahuadj  do  tlus  ta 
aome  extent,  as  for  instanoe  in  thecaaeof  baken,taileta, 
and  others.  The  principle  is  not  a  new  omL  So  for  aa  it  Ima 
tried,  the  experiment  is  found  to  wmk  weD.  I  only  plead  for  a 
better  and  more  extensive  offgaBixalkm  of  wbat  is  already  aaeeessfid 
aa  for  as  it  has  been  attempted. 

In  regard  to  aitisana  and  bandicraftssaen,  tiiere  w^onld  be  no  difllh 
MltT«    Tbey  might  easily  be  employed  to  wmk  nnder  the 
to  be  stated  heieaftitt. 

Fersonsof  g<M»d  cdneation  are  often 
wbick  inv^re  no  dkt^nalificsdcA  to  net  i 
aiad  ^npmniendeats.    Inveei  tbeea  widi  reifvaKibilhT,  pv^ 
aAe)«it»  UKAi^c^  to  be  foithfoL  rentoiY 
Aiqr  as%bt  be  <mpKMned«  of  ooacnv  nnder  die  «^  of  Ike 
in  «apmntn>d;n^  the  wvwk  of  d«r  ftSkmr 
wnskukd  IsKmn  fcnn  tbe  Vclk  «f 
Ci^cnK  Kmahu    Tbrv  ba^ne  ni<iine  to* 


atsBa^s  w^  W mmi  ^bc^[«s«f 

)ab<r  ^««AUi£  «eflm  te  W  line  cscl: 
a«ctcied.  ^ttsc^  <rsmil  s^rb^ 
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Bpade  husbandry,  and  fertilized  by  prison  sewage.  Crops  of  grain 
and  vegetables  might  be  raised  and  cattle  fed  sufficient,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  snpply  not  only  the  prisons  but  the  asylums 
and  other  county  establishments.  There  might  even  be  a  surplus 
for  sale  after  all  these  requirements  had  been  provided  for.  The 
employment  of  unskilled  laborers  upon  the  land  in  the  way  pro* 
posed  would  have  many  advantages.  It  would  give  them  the  sort 
of  occupation  for  which  they  are  fitted,  in  which  they  can  be  profit- 
ably  employed,  and  to  which  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  they 
must  return. 

Exceptional  cases  would,  of  course,  arisen  not  coming  under  any 
of  these  classes ;  but  they  would  be  rare,  and  might  be  dealt  with  by 
exceptional  rules. 

In  the  next  place,  I  propose  that  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual 
surveillance  and  control  of  the  surgeon)  the  prisoners  under  sentence 
should  receive  rations  fixed  on  the  lowest  possible  dietary  scale. 
They  must  not  actually  starve ;  but«  so  far  as  the  food  provided  for 
thera  at  the  public  expense  goes,  I  would  only  keep  them  just  above 
the  starvation  point.  All  beyond  that  must  be  paid  for  by  the  pris* 
oners  themselves  out  of  the  wages  earned  by  them.*  As  has  just 
been  said,  each  prisoner  is  to  follow  his  own  trade.  Work  is  to  be 
given  out,  and  paid  for  on  a  certain  fixed  scale.  The  prescribed  task 
being  finished,  the  amount  of  wages  due  should  be  divided  into  two 
or  perhaps  three  portions. 

One  portion  would  go  to  the  man  himself,  to  be  expended  at  his 
own  option  in  the  purchase  of  rations  beyond  the  amount  supplied  to 
him  by  the  prison  authorities.  We  simply  provide  out  of  the  rates 
that  he  shall  not  starve  while  under  sentence.  All  beyond  bread 
and  water,  or  some  such  meagre  diet,  he  must  earn  by  his  own  labor. 

A  second  portion  of  his  earnings  should  be  appropriated  as  a  con* 
tribution  toward  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  public  in  maintaining 
the  prisoner.  Why  should  the  rate  payers  be  taxed  to  support  a 
criminal,  if  he  can  be  made  to  support  himself!  It  is  neither  just 
nor  expedient  to  levy  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  convicts  beyond 
the  amount  absolutely  necessary.  Instead  of  being  kept  at  the  public 
expense,  he  should  be  made  to  keep  himself.  The  cost  of  the  prison 
establishment  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  levied  upon  the  convict, 
not  upon  the  rate  payer.  It  is  the  produce  of  his  labor,  not  that  of 
the  honest  man  out  of  doors,  upon  which  the  expenses  of  the  impris- 
onment should  be  levied. 


*  This  WM  Captain  Masonoohie'i  plas.    OOB.  Sao. 
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In  certain  cases  a  third  portion  of  the  earnings  <yf  the  oonnel 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  sapport  of  his  family  dnring  the  period 
of  incarceration ;  or  a  ftmd  maj  be  formed  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  prisoner's  earnings  accnmolato  nntil  the  expiration  of  hia  ocd- 
tence,  so  that  he  may,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  Bom  of  money  enabling  him  to  start  in  life  afresh. 

I  do  not  press  any  precise  mode  of  allotting  the  wages  earned, 
nor  do  I,  at  present,  enter  into  details  as  to  the  proportions  between 
the  one  fund  and  the  other ;  all  I  contend  for  is  that  a  true  sjatem 
of  prison  discipline  shonld  include  the  following  points : 

I.  That,  in  the  classifieation  of  prisoners,  they  shonld  be  grouped 
according  to  their  trades  and  professions,  each  man  foUowing  his 
own  proper  calling,  and  receiving  better  or  worse  aeoommodation  in 
proportion  to  his  earnings. 

II.  That  if  a  prisoner  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,  except 
the  poorest  fare  and  in  the  scantiest  quantities. 

III.  That  all  beyond  this  shall  be  dependoit  on  the  man's  own 
exertions. 

lY.  That  a  contribution  be  levied  upon  the  proceeds  oi  the  ooa- 
vict's  industry  in  payment  for  the  rations  provided  by  the  pris<m 
authorities. 

Y.  That  an  adequate  motive  to  work  be  provided,  and  that  the 
motive  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  actuates  those  who  are  at 
liberty. 

The  scheme  proposed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  attain  more  ade- 
quately and  satisfactorily  than  any  other  the  various  objects  of 
prison  discipline.  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  of  the  beneficial  results 
which  I  hope  might  follow  from  its  adoption. 

To  the  indolent  and  dissolute  imprisonment  would  become  a  real 
punishment.  The  vagrant  or  the  thief,  who  prefers  a  life  of  crime 
to  one  of  steady  industry,  would  be  compelled  to  work  by  a  motive 
so  strong  as  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  continuous  industry.  If  he 
ehose  to  remain  in  indolence  he  would  sufier  a  penalty  so  severe  as 
to  make  the  prison  a  place  to  be  dreaded. 

The  habits  formed  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  motives  under  whidi 
he  acted,  would  fit  him  for  resuming  his  place  in  society.  While 
in  prison  he  would  be  trained  and  disciplined  to  use  the  libmiy  to 
which  he  returns  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  We  should,  in 
fact,  force  the  man  to  become  in  prison  what  we  wish  to  make  him 
when  he  comes  out  of  it.  He  would  have  to  work  for  his  living^ 
and  to  starve  if  he  did  not  work,  in  the  one  place  just  as  in  the 
other.  AH  beyond  bread  and  water  he  would  owe  to  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  even  for  his  bread  and  water  he  must  pay.    I  do  not  pr^ 
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tend  to  Bay,  or  dare  to  beliove,  that  we  shoald  sacoeed  in  every  case. 
The  dejpnLvitj  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  often  too  desperate 
and  hardened  to  yield  to  any  treatment  which  we  can  adopt  Bat 
the  scheme  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  hold  oat  a  fairer  hope  of  sao< 
cess  than  any  other. 

We  shoald,  at  any  rate,  avoid  the  worst  evils  of  onr  existing  sys* 
tern.  At  present  we,  to  a  great  extent,  disable  a  prisoner  for  resum- 
ing his  place  in  the  ranks  of  industry.  We  detach  him  altogether 
from  his  old  haUts  and  pursuits.  If  we  set  him  to  work  it  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  oases,  a  task  for  which  he  is  unfitted  by  the  habits 
of  his  former  life,  and  which  in  turn  unfits  him  to  go. back  to  his  old 
trade.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  printer.  During  the  term  of 
his  imprisonment  he  may  be  set  to  work  picking  oakum.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  he  is  unfit  to  go  back  to  the  printing  ofSce.  The 
muscles  required  have  lost  their  power  through  disuse.  The  same 
cause  has  robbed  him  of  his  old  dexterity  of  finger,  and  quickness  of 
eye.  If  he  is  again  to  take  his  place  in  the  printing  office,  he  needa 
practically  to  serve  a  new  apprraticeship  before  he  can  regain  his 
old  facility.  By  the  plan  which  I  propose,  this  evil  at  least  would 
be  avoided.  Having  sufiered  his  punishment  he  would  leave  the 
prison  as  able  as  ever  to  follow  his  own  trade. 

The  moral  and  mental  change  in  the  prisoner  is,  under  our  present 
system,  even  more  disastrous.  While  under  sentence  he  has  little  or 
no  scope  for  the  practical  application  of  those  common,  every-day 
motives  which  rule  the  life  of  a  working  man.  His  mind,  like  his 
muscles,  becomes  enfeebled  and  paralyzed  by  want  of  occupation* 
The  chaplains  may  seek  to  impress  him  by  religious  considerations. 
This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  motives  and  incentives  to 
action  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him  are  not  those  of  common 
life.  Out  of  doors  a  man  is  driven  to  work  by  the  necessity  of  gain** 
ing  food.  If  he  will  not  work  he  cannot  eat  If  he  works  indus- 
triously and  skillfully  he  earns  good  wages.  If  he  is  idle  or  slovenly 
he  earns  a  scanty  subsistence.  I  want  to  apply  these  motives  to  th^ 
prisoner,  and  to  make  him  practice  them  while  under  sentence,  so  as 
to  prepare  him  for  the  life  to  which  he  will  return  on  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  This  our  present  system  signally  fails  to  accom* 
plish ;  this  the  system  which  I  propose  would  help  to  carry  out. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  the  laborer  committed  for  some  act  of  violence. 
He  is  probably  a  man  of  strong  animal  passions,  full  of  uncontrolled 
impulses  and  appetites.  During  his  imprisonment  he  has  had  none 
of  that  vigorous  exertion,  that  exhausting  labor,  which  had  previously 
helped  to  work  off  his  exuberant  vitality.  His  hands  lose  their 
hardness,  his  muscles  their  strength,  and  his  mind  is  enfeebled  by 
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the  silence  and  Beclnaion  of  his  oeU.  His  animal  paaaione  are  pent 
up  and  snppreesed.  They  find  no  vent  in  the  dnll  routine  of  priioii 
life.  They  gradaally  accntnnlatey  till  at  last,  on  his  liberation,  the 
craving  for  physical  indulgence,  for  mere  animal  excitement,  fairlj 
boils  over,  and  the  man  again  plunges  headlong  into  those  exceases 
which  soon  bring  him  once  more  into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Oire 
the  man  hard  work  to  do — work  of  the  kind  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  —  and  we  should  at  least  escape  this  eviL 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  heavy  cost  of  our  police  and  prison 
systems.  Complaints  of  the  rapid  increase  of  rates  and  taxes  are 
becoming  universal.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  recent  difl> 
cuBsion  on  the  erection  of  a  new  prison,  this  objection  was  strongly 
and  repeatedly  urged.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  sacrifice 
efficiency  to  economy.  But  I  confess  that  I  feel  a  strong  avenion 
to  the  costliness  of  our  present  system.  The  plan  which  I  propose 
would,  I  think,  bring  with  it  a  very  great  saving  of  expense.  Why 
should  the  mass  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  within  the  walls  of 
our  prisons  be  almost  entirely  unproductive  t  Might  it  not  be 
employed  so  as  to  produce  some  return  t  I  cannot  but  think  that 
something  might  be  effected — I  feel  sure  that  something  ought  to 
be  attempted — in  this  direction.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  our  present  system  very  considerably.  If  it  proved  BQ^ 
eessful  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons,  by 
leading  to  the  reform  of  criminals,  and  helping  them  to  return  to 
their  respective  callings,  it  would  promote  economy  in  a  yet  wor- 
thier form. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  principles  here  advocated  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  their  fullness  by  the  sanction  of  the  l^slature.  But, 
should  they  commend  themselves  to  yourself  and  my  brother  magis- 
trates, I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  her  majesty's  government.  And  eyen  under 
the  present  law  the  experiment  might  be  tried  by  applying  them 
partially  and  approximately. 

My  letter  has  already  passed  very  far  beyond  the  limits  which  I 
prescribed  to  myself.  Much  which  I  might  have  said  must  be 
mnitted,  for  I  fear  to  trespass  longer  upon  your  time  or  to  weaiy 
your  patience.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  deep 
interest  you  take  in  it,  must  furnish  my  excuse  for  troubling  yon  at 
tluB  length. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Pownall,  yours  truly, 

A.  ANGUS  CROLL 

SoimwooD,  HioHOATE,  Jan.  13, 1870. 
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XXIX.  THE  PRISONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Btthi  Ooi 


The  following  account  of  French  priaons  is  compiled  from  several 
jonmala  recently  received  from  France.  We  offered  last  year  a  very 
able  paper  on  the  same  subject,  expressly  prepared  for  these  Trans- 
actions by  one  of  our  corresponding  members,  Mr.  A.  Come,  conn* 
selor  in  the  Imperial  Court  of  Doaai,  France.  Bnt  this  presents  a 
view  of  the  penal  institutions  of  that  country  from  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent standpoint,  or  at  least  with  fresh  details. 

France  provides  for  a  daily  average  of  about  60,000  prisoners  in 
her  penal  establishments  of  all  grades.  These  are  distributed  in  27 
central  [convict]  prisons  (19  male  and  8  female),  800  detention  pris- 
ons and  houses  of  correction  in  the  several  departments,  and  62 
juvenile  prisons  or  reformatories  (84  for  boys  and  28  for  girls) — in 
all,  889.    The  number  of  cells  in  each  prison  varies  from  1,400  to  86. 

Yengoance,  in  the  form  of  physical  pain,  long  formed  the  sole 
theory  of  prison  discipline  in  France,  as  in  other  countries.  It  was 
a  policy  at  once  of  torture  and  of  terror.  In  the  year  1880,  De 
Tocqueville  and  De  Beaumont  carried  from  the  United  States  the 
idea  of  isolation  as  a  necessary  condition  of  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion, and  considerable  progress  was  made  in  building  prisons  adapted 
to  the  new  system.  But  the  enormous  expense  of  the  change  cooled 
the  ardor  of  this  impulse ;  and  the  present  system  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  two,  dictated  in  the  first  instance  by  economy. 
It  is,  in  effect,  the  Auburn  system,  though  with  a  less  rigid  individ- 
ual separation  by  night,  and  a  less  rigorous  enforcement  of  silence 
by  day,  while  engaged  in  associated  labor,  than  are,  or  at  least  here- 
tofore have  been,  deemed  essential  in  the  United  States.  In  the  27 
central  prisons,  which  receive  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  a 
year,  there  is  more  of  isolation  than  in  the  800  departmental  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  and  detention,  which  receive  only  those  con- 
demned to  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  In  many  of  these 
the  means  of  complete  separation  are  wanting,  bnt  the  defect  is,  in 
part,  supplied  by  classification.  Bnt  what  was  originally  a  compro- 
mise has  become  a  principle ;  the  dictate  of  poverty  has  passed  into 
a  policy.  The  new  prisons  are  constructed  on  what  is  called  the 
mixed  system — a  combination  of  classification  and  separation,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  crimes  and  the  state  of  the  prisonen ; 
and  enforced  sUence  seems  to  be  generally  losing  gtor- 
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The  return  to  association  is  mainly  dne  to  the  facilities  it  giTCs  for 
industrial  labor.  This  is  now  the  controlling  idea  of  penitentiary 
discipline  in  France.  Industrial,  as  distinguished  from  penal,  labor 
is  there  regarded  as  the  only  effectual  instrument  of  reformation,  or, 
at  least,  as  an  absolutely  essential  one,  in  combination  with  others. 

This  species  of  labor  had  its  origin  in  France,  in  1801,  but  htt 
undergone  yarious  vicissitudes  since.  It  was  made  a  necessary  part 
of  every  sentence  exceeding  a  year  in  duration.  But  complaints 
soon  began  to  be  made,  which  grew  louder  and  stronger  year  by 
year,  that  the  products  of  prison  labor  unduly  and  unjustly  inter* 
fered  with  the  labor  market  of  the  free  workingmen.  In  1848,  the 
opposition  had  gained  such  strength  that  the  government  was  moved 
to  issue  a  decree  abolishing  industrial  labor  in  all  the  prisons,  and 
even  in  the  reformatories.  Such  a  decree,  however,  oould  not  stand 
the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  c^itmy. 
It  was  partially  rescinded  within  the  first  year,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
prisoners  remained  unemployed  till  1852.  In  that  year,  industrial 
labor  was  reorganized  in  the  prisons,  but  upon  what  we  rcgaitl  as  a 
vicious  principle — the  contract  system.  There  are  two  modes  of 
contracting  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  France.  The  first  is  called  ^r 
vote  ds  rSffie,  a  phrase  which  does  not  admit  of  an  intelligible  rerbal 
rendering  into  English.  We  can  give  its  sense  only  by  a  descrip- 
tion. Under  this  system,  the  contractor  is  bound  to  particular  trades 
agreed  upon,  and  must  accept  the  work  of  as  many  or  as  few  of  the 
prisoners  as  the  directors  choose  to  have  employed.  He  finds  ma- 
terials, tools,  instruction  and  all  other  requisites  of  production,  but 
does  not  supply  funds  for  the  maintenance  or  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
establishment.  He  does  not  pay  a  per  diem  for  the  work  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  he  pays  for  it  by  the  piece :  so  many  shoes  for  example — not  so 
many  hour» — at  such  a  price.  The  other  mode  is  called  jnet  vou 
d*  entrepriee^TLudertaking^  contract.  Under  this  system  the  contractor 
fiurras  the  prison  and  all  its  labor.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  whole  expense  of  its  maintenance  and  discipline. 
He  does  not,  as  on  the  other  plan,  pay  the  exact  worth  of  the  labor 
as  determined  by  its  result  in  manufactured  articles,  but  a  round 
sum,  according  to  the  average  number  of  inmates,  thus  obtaining  the 
l^al  (he  cannot  get  from  men  the  moral)  right  to  make  all  the 
money  he  can  out  of  them.  He  has  here  two  sources  of  profit — the 
labor  and  the  supplies.  Thus,  he  becomes  a  true  speculator,  taking 
the  risks  of  loss  and  the  chances  of  gain,  by  diminished  or  increased 
production,  and  by  a  lower  or  high^  market,  and  that,  both  on  what 
he  sells  to  the  prison,  and  what  he  gets  from  the  prison  to  sdl  else- 
where.   This  is  a  monstrous  system.    We  have  denounced  it  in  our 
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ovrti  oonntrj,  ud  we  will  denoiraee  it  everywhere.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  slavery,  and  must  lead  to  oppression  wherever  it 
exists.  And  yet  there  are  only  foar  of  the  central  prisons  where 
the  former  system  of  contracting  is  in  nse,  while  there  are  twenty- 
three  in  which  this  latter  prevails.  Why  such  a  disparity  f  Be* 
cause  the  probable  gain  is  greater  under  this  than  under  the  other, 
and  therefore  the  contractor  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
labor ;  and  so  another  tAerefore  comes  in,  making  the  government 
more  willing  to  give  the  contractor  a  chance  to  squeeze  the  prisoner 
than  it  is  to  hire  his  labor  at  its  exact  value ;  though,  confessedly, 
the  sterner  is  more  obstructive  to  the  discipline  than  the  milder 
method. 

The  average  production  of  the  prisoner,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  free  laborer,  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four ;  about  the 
same  as  it  is  with  us,  though  we  have,  in  this  country,  some  prisons 
in  which  the  convicts  do  quite  as  much  as  the  same  number  of  work* 
men  in  the  outside  world ;  as  those  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Wis- 
consin, and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

In  the  central  prisons,  no  less  than  sixty-two  distinct  trades  are 
taught  or  followed.  The  principal  trades  pursued,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  days  employed  on  each,  in  these  twenty-seven  prisons,  in 
1864,  together  with  the  average  daily  profit  of  the  labor,  after  paying 
for  materials  and  expenses,  but  before  any  division  of  the  profits 
between  the  State,  the  contraetor  and  the  prisoner,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


TBADS. 


M€1i, 


Buttons, 

BruBhes, 

Slippers, 

Shoes, 

Cabinet  work,  . . , 
Smith's  work,  ... 
Household  work, 

WeaTing 

Agrienltare, 

TaUoriDg 


Shoes 

Sewinsf 

Household  work,. 


Wamem. 


ToUl  niunber 

of  da/*!  work 

in  the  year. 

Toul  net  profit 
for  the  year. 

Daily  net 
profit. 

160,000 

126,000 

17 

180,000 

24,278 

18 

200,000 

18, 666 

11 

588.000 

100, 760 

18 

148.000 

27.840 

20 

260.000 

66,866 

28 

680,000 

06,800 

15 

800.000 

72,800 

18 

220,000 

82,266 

15 

172,000 

80,840 

18 

880,000 

46.000 

19 

686,000 

08,760 

16 

118,000 

18,660 

18 

The  total  net  profits  for  the  year  were  $668,900,  divided  as  M* 
lows:  Pnblie  treasury,  $25,S60;  contractors,  $985,000;  prisonerSy 
$306,400.    The  average  profit  of  each  day  of  labor  was  about  sixteen 
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cents,  tlie  women,  as  will  be  noticed,  earning  about  aa  mach,  proper^ 
tionally,  as  the  men. 

In  the  departmental  prisons,  twentj-nine  distinct  industries  are 
pursued,  the  principal  being  the  making  of  shoes,  slippers,  8udo% 
sewing,  and  domestic  work.  In  the  reformatories,  the  chief  employ- 
ment  is  agriculture,  with  household  work,  tailoring  and  rope  makinf^ 

In  the  central  prisons,  the  prisoners  receive  a  portion  of  ^iBprqfiU 
of  their  labor,  varying  from  one-tenth  to  six-tenths,  according  to 
their  standing  and  conduct ;  but  the  average  amount  is  twenty-five 
centimes,  or  about  five  cents,  daily.  This  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. Eleven  centimes  constitute  a  reserve,  which  is  retained  for 
the  prisoner  till  his  dischai^ ;  but  this  is  subject  to  partial  or  even 
total  forfeiture  for  misconduct.  The  remaining  fourteen  centimes 
(pictile  disponiUe)  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner,  to  be  spent, 
if  he  so  incline,  from  day  to  day,  in  any  way  not  prohibited.  The 
actual  disposition  of  tliis  portion  by  the  prisoners,  in  1864,  was  as 
follows  :  Bread,  59,491  francs ;  other  food,  471,121  francs ;  clothing, 
58,823  francs;  remittances  to  families,  43,854  firancs;  Toluntaiy 
restitutions,  497  francs.  This  is  out  of  633,286  francs  disposable. 
Approximately  it  may  be  stated  that  the  men,  out  of  fourteen  dis» 
posable  centimes,  spend  one  centime  on  bread,  eight  on  other  food, 
one  on  clothing,  and  one  on  their  families  and  on  restitutions ;  leaving 
three  which  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  spend,  but  prefer  adding  to 
their  reserve.  The  women  spend  only  eight  centimes,  and  add  the 
remaining  six  to  the  reserve. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  of  industrial  labor  is  the  constant 
extension  of  agricultural  occupation.  Two  laige  penal  farms  have 
been  established  in  Corsica,  where  vine  culture  and  arboriculture  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  character  and  exposure  of  the  soil ;  sheep 
and  swine  are  also  easily  reared.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
pecuniary  success,  but  it  is  the  moral  results  which  have  been  moat 
striking.  The  proportion  of  recommittals  to  the  penal  farms  and  to 
the  other  centrd  prisons  is  as  one  to  four  and  a  quarter ;  a  diminution 
of  over  four  hundred  per  cent  in  favor  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  reformatory  prisons  for  juveniles  are  an  interesting  department 
of  the  penal  and  correctional  justice  of  France.  According  to  the 
French  view,  derived  from  the  civil  law,  the  state  is  truly  in  loco 
parentis  to  a  neglected  3'oath  below  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  do  for  it  what  the  natural  parent 
has  failed  to  do.  There  are  now  nine  imperial  reformatory  schools, 
containing  about  1,700  boys  and  80  girls ;  and  fifty-three  private  estab- 
lishments, containing  about  6,500  boys  and  1,600  girls.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  conventual  establishments^  which  have 
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the  same  general  objects,  but  are  less  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
In  all  bat  the  conventual  schools^  agricnltnre  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  as  being  at  once  the  most  healthy  and  the 
most  reformatory  occupation. 

A  very  remarkable  practice  has  of  late  been  introdnced  into  some 
French  prisons,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  it  into  others. 
A  new  trial  is  granted  to  prisoners,  after  their  admission  to  prison, 
before  a  court  composed  of  the  directors,  the  chaplain,  the  inspector 
and  the  head  jailor.  K  it  is  found  that  their  offence  is  a  first  one, 
and  of  a  character  that  does  not  involve  grave  moral  degradation,  they 
are  placed  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  prison,  and  if  their  conduct 
is  substantially  good,  they  are  not  only  to  be  assisted  to  return  to 
their  former  manner  of  living,  but  receive  a  legal  ^'  rehabilitation  " 
or  testimonial  of  purification  from  their  crimes.  This  regulation  has 
been  regarded  as  of  much  importance,  but  as  yet  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  extensive  trial,  or  to  have  yielded  results  of  great  value. 

The  average  annual  jp^  capiia  cost  of  prisoners  in  France  appears 
to  be  about  sixty  dollars,  which  we  presume  to  be  for  subsistence 
and  clothing,  and  apart  from  the  expense  of  administration.  That 
might  bring  it  up  to  nearly  or  quite  one-half  what  it  is  with  us. 
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XXX.  RECENT  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  ADULT  REFORMATORIES. 

A  remarkaUe  advance  has  been  made  in  onr  State  within  the  past 
year,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  above  heading.  We  bare 
Ulready  given,  in  a  former  paper,  the  report  of  the  commissionera 
appointed  to  select  a  site  and  prepare  a  plan  of  organization  for  a 
new  penitentiary,  to  be  called  the  "  State  Reformatory."  We  mw 
append  the  act  which  creates  the  institution,  makes  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site  seltscted,  provides  for  the  erection  of  bnildinga, 

ewCa*    CvCa 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly y  do  enact  a^  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Oovemor  shall  appoint  five  personsy  who  shall  act  ag 
a  board  of  building  commissioners^  for  the  erection  of  the  priaon  or 
industrial  reformatory,  established  at  Elmira,  in  Chemung  countj)  and 
during  the  time  that  they  shall  act  as  such  commissioners  they  shaD 
receive  no  pay,  except  their  traveling  and  other  official  ei:]>en8e8.  The 
said  prison  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  ''  The  State  Beformatoiy.'' 

§  2.  The  said  building  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  procure, 
by  purchase,  the  site  for  said  industrial  reformatory;  the  deeds  thereof 
shall  be  duly  executed  to  the  people  of  this  State  and  delivered  to  the 
Comptroller,  and  thereupon  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  to  the  said  building  commissioners  aach 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  site  in  accordance  with 
the  contracts  submitted  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  chapter 
four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
to  locate  the  reformatory.  And  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  paj 
to  said  commissioners,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  such  sum  or 
sums  of  the  money  as  they  may  want  for  the  erection  of  said  reformatory, 
at  such  times  as  the  same  may  be  required  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act 

§  3.  The  said  building  commissioners  shall  be  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  grounds,  and  the  design  and  constniction 
of  the  buildings,  with  power  to  appoint  an  architect,  a  superintendent  and 
other  necessary  agents  and  assistants ;  provided  the  plan  of  buildings 
which  they  may  adopt  shall  be  submitted  to  and  receive  the  approTsl 
of  the  Oovemor,  Comptroller  and  State  Engineer.  The  building  shall 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  shall  be 
so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  a  classification  of  prisoners. 
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g  4  The  bnilding  commifisioners  aboye  mentioned,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  each  giye  his  bond  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  the  penal  snm  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more 
sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  building  commissioners  to  make  a 
report  of  all  the  moneys  received  and  expended  by  them  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  progress  which  shall  have  been  made  in  the  erection 
and  inclosure  of  said  buildings,  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  next»  and  as  often  thereafter  as  he  shaU 
or  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

§  6.  Whenever  the  said  reformatory  shall  be  finished  the  said  building 
commissioners  shall  make,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  a  certificate 
thereoi^  which  they  shall  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  this  State.  The 
Governor  shall,  after  receiving  such  certificate,  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  five  persons  who  shall  act  as  a  board 
of  managers  of  said  reformatory,  and  who  shall  perform  the  duties 
required  of  them  by  this  act,  with  no  compensation  other  than  reason- 
able traveling  and  other  official  expenses;  they  shall  hold  their  office 
for  ten  years,  and  be  so  classified  that  one  of  their  number  shall  go  out 
of  office  every  second  year.  Whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  said 
board  of  managers,  such  vacancies,  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof,  shall 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  (Jovemor. 

§  7.  The  said  building  commissioners,  authorized  to  be  appointed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  retain  general  superintendence  and  con- 
trol of  said  reformatory  and  every  thing  connected  therewith,  until  said 
board  of  managers,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  when  they  shall 
turn  over  to  the  said  board  of  managers  the  said  reformatory  and  all 
of  the  appurtenances  and  things  thereunto  belonging;  and  the  term  of 
office  of  the  said  building  commissioners  shall  then  be  at  an  end  and  cease. 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  have  general  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  said  reformatory,  and  shall  appoint  a  warden,  physician, 
ohaplain,  inspector  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  clerk,  who  shall  reoeiva 
a  salary  to  be  hereafter  established  by  law,  and  shall  have  power  to 
remove  them  for  cause,  only  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  written 
charges ;  the  clerk  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers.  AU 
other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  removable  at  hii 
pleasure.  The  Governor  may  remove  any  of  the  managers  for  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

§  9.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  and  take  into  said 
reformatory  all  male  criminals  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty^ 
who  shall  not  be  known  to  have  been  before  convicted  of  any  orima 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  in  this  or  any  other  Stata 
or  country,  who  shall  be  legally  sentenced  to  said  reformatory,  on  oon- 
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yiction  of  any  crimiBal  offence  bj  any  court  haying  jurisdiction  fhemof ; 
and  any  such  court  may^  in  its  discretion^  sentence  to  said  reformatorj 
any  such  male  person^  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  State  prison,  who  shall  come  within  the  requirements  of  this  sectioiL 
The  discipline  to  be  observed  shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  said  man- 
agers shall  have  power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation,  consistent  with 
the  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Agricul- 
tural labor  or  mechanical  industry  may  be  resorted  to  by  said  managers 
as  an  instrument  of  reformation.  The  contract  Bystemk>f  labor  shall 
not  exist  in  any  form  whatever  in  said  reformatory,  but  the  prifionen 
shall  be  employed  by  the  State. 

§  10.  All  provisions  of  existing  law  requiring  the  courts  of  this  State 
to  sentence  male  criminals,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  con- 
victed of  any  criminal  offence,  to  the  State  prisons,  shall,  from  and  alter 
the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  the  board  of  managers  provided 
for  by  section  six  of  this  act,  apply  to  said  reformatory  so  £Etr  as  to  enable 
courts  to  sentence  the  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  ninth  section 
of  this  act  to  said  reformatory. 

§  11.  The  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
:or  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act 

§  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  inmiediately. 

Further  legislation  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  necessary  before 
the  institution  is  fairly  launched  on  its  great  mission  of  beneficence. 
It  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  "reformatory"  in  a  double  sense— 
reforming  not  only  the  young  criminals  committed  to  it  as  inmates, 
but  prison  discipline  itself,  both  in  our  own  and  other  States.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  when  all  the  details  come  to  be  settled, 
and  to  assume  the  form  of  a  statute,  the  maximum  age  will  be  fixed 
at  twenty-five  for  admission  instead  of  thirty,  and  that  the  number 
to  be  received  will  be  limited  so  as  not  to  exceed  500. 

The  project  of  a  volunteer  adult  reformatory  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  a  note  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Commisnoners  on 
the  State  Reformatory,  and  in  the  letter  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary to  M.  Demetz.  The  following  is  the  act  of  incorporation, 
authorizing  the  creation  of  such  an  institution : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorh^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Aeeembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Segtiok  1.  Horatio  Seymour,  Augustus  Frank,  Linus  W.  Thayer, 
William  Bristol,  William  H.  Merrill,  David  McWethy^  Elias  BL  BmseU 
and  Isaac  Butts,  together  with  five  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Educational  and  Industrial 
Beformatory  of  Warsaw.'' 
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g  2.  The  first  eight  persons  oamed  in  the  foregoing  section  shall  bold 
their  ofSce  during  pleasnre,  or  until  removed  by  a  Tote  of  two-thirda  of 
the  board  of  managers,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  their  own  suc- 
cessors in  the  manner  designated  in  section  three  of  this  act  j  and  the 
five  managers  appointed  by  the  Governor  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years, 
but  the  first  five  so  appointed  shall  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten  years. 

g  3.  The  board  of  managers  shall  consist  of  not  less  ttian  thirteen 
persons,  seven  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quomm  to  do  business;  bat 
the  board  may  at  pleasure  elect  honorary  members,  with  advisory  powers, 
but  no  authority  to  vote.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  board  by  death, 
resignation  or  removal,  among  the  first  eight  persons  named  in  section 
one,  shall  be  filled  by  the  board  itself;  vacancies  occurring  among  the 
five  appointed  by  the  Qovemor  shall,  in  like  manner,  he  filled  by  hia 
appointment 

g  4.  The  object  of  said  reformatory  shall  be  the  reclaiming  of  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  first  offences,  the  punishment  for  which 
would  be  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years. 

§  6.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  purchase  the  necessary 
grounds,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  acres,  and  erect  the 
necessary  boildings  for  the  accommodation  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
persons,  from  moneys  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  people; 
to  make  all  mles  and  regulations  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  man- 
agement of  said  reformatory ;  to  elect  or  appoint  all  necessary  officers, 
and  determine  the  salaries  of  the  same;  and  these  officers  shall  not  be 
removed  except  for  cause  set  fbrth  in  written  charges,  and  after  a  full 
hearing. 

g  6.  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  their  own 
government,  to  make  and  use  a  corporate  seal  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  name.  Said  corpora- 
tion shall  also  have  power  to  receive  bequests  of  re^  or  personal  property 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  said  institution,  sntiject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relative  to  bequests  hy  last  will  and  testament 

g  7.  The  managers  of  said  reformatory  shall  receive  nnder  their  care  and 
instruction  such  persons,  convicted  of  first  offences,  as  shall  be  intmstecl 
to  them,  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  under  such  rulet 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

g  8.  The  board  of  managers  shall  make,  annually,  to  the  legislature  a 
fhU  report  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  condition  and  worldng  of  tho 
institution. 

g  9.  The  said  managers  shall  receive  for  their  services  no  compensa- 
tion except  for  expenses  incurred  iu  the  discharge  of  necessary  ofBoial 
duties. 

g  UK  This  act  shall  take  effect  immed 
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XXXL  PRISON  LABOR  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Bt  THB  CoBBiapon>nrft  Sicbstabt. 

For  8ome  yeare  past  there  has  been  an  annual  struggle,  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  the  working  men  of  the  State,  to  strike  down  indus- 
trial and  especially  skilled  labor  in  the  State  prisons,  through  the  action 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  session  of  1868,  a  bill  passed  the  assemblj, 
having  this  object  in  view,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  We 
think  that  no  action  was  had  by  either  branch  of  the  L^slatnre  in 
1869.  In  1870,  the  assembly,  early  in  the  session,  again  passed  & 
bill  relating  to  this  subject,  but  of  a  far  more  sweeping  character  than 
the  former.  The  bill  is  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  mechanics  of  this  State,  by  regulating  the  use  of  convict  labor 
in  the  several  prisons  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes."  It  is  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit : 

Th^  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Aasemhlyj  do  enact  as  follows : 

SsGTiON  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  in  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  of  the  inmates  of  tbe 
houses  of  refuge  in  the  State,  shall  not  be  let  or  hired  out  upon 
contract 

§  2.  Hereafter  such  convict  labor  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inq)ectors  of  the  several  State  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  the  labor  of 
the  inmates  of  the  houses  of  refuge  in  the  State,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
managers  of  the  houses  of  refuge,  shall  be  employed  in  such  branchei 
of  industry  and  such  articles  thereby  produced  as  are,  or  may  be, 
imported  exclusively  from  other  countries,  or  such  as  may  least  conflict 
with  the  mechanics  and  workingmen  of  the  State ;  and  any  goods  or 
wares  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  several  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, and  inmates  of  the  houses  of  refuge  in  the  State,  shall  not  be 
sold  in  the  market,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  less  rate  than  their  market  value 
at  the  time  of  said  sale :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  existing  contracts. 

§  3.  The  earnings  of  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  houses  of 
refuge  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  including  the  earn- 
ings of  present  fiscal  year,  which  shidl  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct 
fund,  to  be  known  as  ''  the  prison  and  house  of  refuge  fund ;''  and  the 
Legislature  shall  annually  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  or  business  at  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries  and 
houses  of  refuge  in  the  State. 
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§  4.  Any  prison  inspector  or  inspectors,  prison  wardens  or  managers 
of  any  prison,  penitentiary  or  house  of  refuge  in  the  State,  who  shall 
6Tade  or  attempt  to  eyade  any  of  the  proTisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  sufficient  proof  thereof,  shall 
be  suspended  from  office  by  the  Qoyemor  of  the  State ;  and  if  any  board 
of  managers  of  any  house  of  refuge  in  the  State,  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  shall  evade  or  attempt  to  evade  any  of  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  act,  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
same,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court,  the  charter  of 
incorporation  under  which  they  may  have  authority  shall  be  suspended 
from  all  operation,  and  the  said  court  shall  at  once  designate  and  appoint 
a  commission,  which  shall  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  superin* 
tend  and  manage  the  affairs  of  such  house  of  refuge  until  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  provide  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  permanently  managed : 
Provided,  that  any  member  of  the  board  of  managers  under  the  said 
corporation  shall  not  be  appointed  a  member  o^  the  said  commission. 

§  5.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed* 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

La  the  Senate  the  above  bill  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  referred  to 
the  standing  committee  on  State  prisons,  which  gave  long  and 
repeated  hearings  to  both  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  measure* 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  for  the  patience  and  evident 
candor  with  which  they  listened  to  arguments  on  the  subject,  till 
every  body,  having  any  thing  to  say,  was  satisfied  with  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him.  The  result  of  the  several  hearings  and  the  sub- 
sequent deliberations  of  the  committee  is  embodied  in  the  following 
report  presented  by  them  to  the  Senate : 

The  committee  on  State  prisons,  to  whom  was  referred  Assembly  billi 
No.  78,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better  protection  of  the  mechanics  of 
this  State,  by  regulating  the  use  of  coirvict  labor  in  the  several  prisons 
of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes,"  afik  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  management  of  our  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  in  their 
industrial,  financial,  educational  and  reformatory  relations  and  agencies, 
constitutes  a  vital  interest  of  the  State.  We  have  four  State  prisons 
(three  male  and  one  female) ;  six  penitentiaries  and  four  great  reformer 
tory  institutions,  which,  though  but  two  of  them  have  the  legal  designa- 
tion, are  all,  in  effect,  houses  of  refuge,  and  are  all  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  this  bilL  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  these  three 
classes  of  institutions,  in  1868,  was :  In  the  State  prisons,  2,881 ;  in  the 
penitentiaries,  1,891 ;  in  the  houses  of  refuge,  2,805 ;  total,  7,637.  The 
whole  number  of  officers  and  employes — wardens,  superintendentSy  chap« 
lains,  physicians,  teachers,  overseers,  etc.,  is  as  follows :  State  prisons, 
262;  penitentiaries,  172;  houses  of  refuge,  194;  total,  628.    T> 
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xuury  ezpenditares  of  these  institutions  for  1868  were :  State  priBons, 
t844^74;  penitentiaries,  td02,689;  houses  of  refuge,  t366,846 ;  total, 
tl,51d,909.  Excess  of  expenditures  oyer  income :  State  priaons, 
t242,735 ;  penitentiaries,  tl38,333 ;  houses  of  refuge,  t268,673 ;  total 
deficiency,  t649,741. 

In  yiew  of  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  obyious  to  remark,  indeed 
the  observation  lies  on  the  surfiEbce  of  the  subject,  that  legislation  in 
re£Brence  to  interests  so  yast  and  yaried,  to  be  safe  must  be  cautious. 
It  will  not  do  to  rush  upon  changes  without  carefully  weighing  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  flow  from  them.  Eyen  an  apparently  slight  altera- 
tion  in  the  law,  where  the  machinery  is  so  complicated  and  delicate, 
might  cause  injury  and  disaster  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee; 
much  more,  then,  might  such  a  result  ensue  upon  a  complete  change  in 
the  labor  system  of  these  institutions,  and  especially  a  change  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  all  labor  therein.  The  questions  raised  by 
the  bill  referred  to  the  committee  are  graye  and  important;  and  we  haye 
therefore  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  examine,  with  all  the  care  and  candor 
we  could  bring  to  the  study,  the  nature,  bearings  and  probable  results 
of  the  measures  which  it  embodies. 

The  bill  proposes  to  giye  legal  effect  to  the  following  propositions : 

1.  It  abolishes  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  all  the  State  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State. 

2.  It  requires  that  all  the  articles  manufactured  in  these  institutiona, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  be  such  as  either  are,  or  may  be,  imported  exclu- 
siyely  from  other  countries,  though  there  is  an  altematiye  added,  which 
seems  to  allow  the  manufiEicture  of  articles  produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  restricts  it  to  such  products  as  will  least  conflict  with  the 
mechanics  and  workingmen  of  the  State. 

3.  It  provides  that  no  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  institu- 
tions designated  shall  be  sold  below  the  market  price. 

4.  It  changes  the  character  of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories, 
making  them  State  institutions  equally  with  the  State  prisons,  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  over  all  their  earnings  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  annually  appropriate 
whatever  moneys  may  be  needed  for  their  support 

5.  It  makes  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  misdemeanors, 
punishable  in  the  case  of  individual  officers  by  degradation  from  office, 
and  in  that  of  boards  of  managers  by  forfeiture  of  charter. 

6.  It  annuls  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  above 
propositions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  both  comprehensive 
and  radical  legislation.  It  sweeps  away,  as  if  they  were  but  cobwebsj, 
traditional  policy,  sources  of  revenue,  agencies  of  reformation,  and  legis- 
lative enactments,  on  which  anxious  thought  and  studious  toil  have  been 
expended  by  the  men  of  other  days,  not  less  wise  or  patriotic,  it  may  be, 
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than  those  who  now  fill  these  halls.  The  questions  inyolyed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  are :  Is  such  legislation  called  for  P  What  benefits 
does  it  promise  ?  For  what  eyils  does  it  propose  a  remedy  ?  Aboye  all, 
what  consequences  are  wrapped  up  in  it  ?  Are  they  likely  to  be  for  the 
public  weal  or  the  public  damage  ?  These  are  graye  inquiries.  We  pro- 
pose to  consider  them  with  some  care,  but  to  be  as  brief  in  our  treatment 
of  them  as  their  importance  will  permit. 

As  far  as  the  contract  system  is  concerned^  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
abolish,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  ii  As  practised  in  the  State 
prisons  (we  are  less  familiar  with  its  operation  and  effect  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  reform  schools),  we  belieye  it  to  be  a  yicious  system,  injurious 
to  discipline,  an  obstruction  to  reformatory  measures,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  prisons  and  the  State  (as  well  as  unjust  to 
industry  outside  of  the  prisons).  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  all  frank- 
ness, that  we  do  not  regard  il^  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  are 
concerned,  as  the  only  great  eyil  connected  with  the  management  of 
our  prisons. 

The  domination  of  party  politics  in  their  goyemment  is  an  eyil.  The 
breyity  of  official  tenure  is  an  eyil.  The  inexperience  and  incompetency 
thence  resulting  are  eyils ;  but,  while  acknowledging,  as  we  do,  that  the 
contract  system,  as  carried  on  in  our  prisons,  is  a  pernicious  system,  yet, 
in  all  seriousness,  we  do  not  belieye  that  such  yi^t  and  complicated  in- 
dustries as  those  of  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton,  would  be  safe  in 
the  hands  of  wardens,  howeyer  pure,  who  are  changed  every  twelve  or 
twenty-four  months  ;  and  the  administrations  of  our  two  largest  prisons 
haye  scarcely  exceeded,  if  indeed  they  haye  quite  reached,  the  last  named 
terms.  In  each  of  them  there  haye  been  no  less  than  six  different  war- 
dens within  a  period  of  eight  years.  We  care  not  how  upright  or  how 
able  the  men  at  the  head  of  Sing  Sing  might  be,  with  such  terms  of 
seryice,  they  could  scarce  learn  the  A  B  0  of  industries  so  numerous  and 
so  manifold  as  those  carried  on  there.  Indeed,  these  perpetual  changes 
in  the  head  and  the  staff  of  our  State  prisons  are  fatal  to  success  in  all 
their  great  interests,  industrial,  financial  and  moral.  The  best  system 
of  prison  discipline  that  human  or  eyen  superhuman  wisdom  might 
deyise  could  neyer  work  out  its  normal  results  under  such  a  scheme  of 
goyemment  and  administration. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  bill,  in  its  first  altematiye,  ordains  that 
no  articles  shall  be  produced  in  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  it, 
except  such  as  are  wholly  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  forbid  all  industrial  products  in  our  penal  and  reforma- 
tory establishments.  What  might  be  left  for  their  inmates  to  expend 
labor  upon  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  the  second  branch  of  the  second 
proposition  completely  nullifies  the  first,  by  permitting  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  employments  of  the  me- 
chanics and  workingmen  of  the  State.     Who  is  to  judge  whether^  in  th$ 
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eonduei  of  the  industrtM  of  the  prisons ^  this  provision  has  ieon  viotaioi 
or  not  t  The  bill  names  no  tribunal  to  be  charged  with  adjndieating 
that  qnestion^  which  will  be  found  in  practice  incapable  of  Batisfiftctofj 
adjustmenti 

The  third  proposition  of  the  bill  enacts  that  no  goods  mannfftctared 
in  the  State  prison,  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  reftige  shall  be  sold 
below  their  market  yalue. 

General  Pilsbury,  of  the  Alban  j  Penitentiary^  stated  to  the  committee 
that  the  contractors  in  that  prison  always  kept  their  goods  up  square  I0 
the  market  price,  and  that  he  neyer  had  bought,  and  eould  not  afford  to 
iuy,  of  them  Uie  shoes  needed  for  his  prisoners,  but  resorted  to  the  cheaper 
markets  of  Massachusetts  for  his  supply. 

The  fourth  proposition  of  the  bill  deseires  the  greatest  conaiderationp 
both  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  its  scope  and  because  of  the  radical 
nature  of  the  legislation  which  it  proposes.  It  changes  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  making  them  State  insti- 
tutions, and  bringing  them  into  financial  relations  to  the  State  whollj 
unknown  heretofore.  We  feel  sure  that  the  framers  of  this  bill  did  not 
fully  understand,  or  at  least  that  they  did  not  maturely  weigh,  all  tiie 
bearings  and  results  of  the  measure  thus  proposed  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  house  of  refuge  at  Bochester,  all 
the  establishments  belonging  to  the  classes  named  are  local  institutioBSi, 
created  by  special  acts,  which  ordain  the  basis  of  their  organisation  and 
all  the  machinery  of  their  government  and  administration,through  county 
or  other  boards.  The  mode  and  measure  of  their  expenditures  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  these  boards,  or  of  agents  appointed  by  and  recrponsible 
to  them  alone.  The  State  has  surrendered  all  control  over  the  financial 
management  of  these  institutions,  and  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  resume 
it.  It  makes  no  provision  to  that  end;  it  does  not  even  provide  for 
supervision  or  inspection.  All  that  it  does  is  to  require  the  institutions 
designated  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  all  moneys  received  by 
them  as  earnings,  and  then  permits  them  to  draw  out  therefrom,  ad  lib^ 
itum,  to  meet  whatever  expenses  may  have  been  incurred  in  their  sup- 
port; that  is  to  say,  the  State  volimtarily  surrenders  all  power  to  limit 
their  expenses,  and  then  generously,  rather,  should  it  be  said,  madly,  makes 
itself  responsible  for  these  expenses,  though  they  may  rise  like  the  tides 
of  the  ocean.  No  check,  no  guard,  no  restriction  whatever  is  provided. 
Who  does  not  see  that  a  wide  door  is  here  opened  to  all  sorts  of  fraud 
and  peculation,  and  that  a  temptation,  well-nigh  irresistible,  is  held  out 
to  enter  and  occupy  ? 

Let  us  a  little  scrutinize  this  matter  and  see  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
pecuniary  result  to  the  State.  The  present  aggregate  annual  expendi- 
tures of  these  institutions  are  t669,525 ;  their  present  aggregate  annual 
earnings,  1262,519 ;  their  aggregate  annual  deficiency,  $407,006.  Under 
this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  the  earnings  will  shrink  and  the 
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expenditures  swell,  to  what  extent  we  cannot  say,  bnt  certainly  the 
diange  will  be  conBiderable  in  both  directions.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  draft  upon  the  State  treasuiy  for  the  first  year  would  be  a  half 
million  of  dollars ;  and  there  is  just  as  little  that,  eren  should  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  remain  stationery,  it  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Another  thing:  if  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  should  become 
and  remain  State  institutions,  it  would  be  eyery  way  desirable,  and,  in 
bet,  as  it  seems  to  the  committee,  essential,  that  the  State  should  be  the 
owner  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  wherein  they  are  accommodated. 
The  committee  is  not  in  possession  of  exact  information  as  to  their 
Talue^  but,  upon  a  rough  estimate,  we  judge  that  it  would  not  fall 
much,  if  at  all,  below  three  million  dollars. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  Yiew  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  it 
must  be  obyious  to  eyery  reflecting  person  that,  if  the  change  of  char- 
acter and  relation  proposed  by  this  bill  to  be  given  to  the  institutions 
named  is  to  be  made,  it  cannot  be  wisely  or  safely  done  by  a  single  line, 
deelaring  that  moneys  earned  by  them  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  and 
moneys  expended  by  them  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State ;  but  it  must  be 
effected  through  a  bill  earnestly  pondered  and  careftilly  worded,  both  as 
to  its  principle  and  its  details. 

As  regards  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  offer  any  remarks,  since,  if  its  provi- 
sions are  proper  in  themselves,  it  is  proper  that  those  who  violate  them 
should  be  punished  therefor;  and  in  respect  to  the  repeal  of  existing 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  its  enactments  and  the  substi- 
tution of  other  legislation  in  their  place,  we  have  already  sufficiently 
declared  our  opinion.  • 

The  committee  admit  that  the  complaints  of  mechanics  against  the 
State  entering  into  competition  with  them,  by  hiring  out  at  cheap  rates 
the  labor  of  its  convicts,  are  well  founded.  But  this  bill  would  not 
afford  the  complete  remedies  which  they  seek ;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  shown,  that  the  interests  of  the  originators  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  general  interests  of  the  State  and  of  municipalities,  make  it 
necessary  that  more  time  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  law. 

It  might  be  added  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  probable  cost 
to  the  State  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  this  bill,  that  if  any  work  at 
all  is  to  be  done  by  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  several 
millions  of  cash  capital  (how  many  the  committee  have  no  means  of 
estimating  with  precision)  will  have  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools,  raw  material,  and  the 
transaction  of  the  vast  and  ramified  business  to  be  inaugurated  in  four- 
teen immense  industrial  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  working 
population  of  7,637  persons. 

In  conclusion,  with  all  proper  respect  to  the  large  class  of  mechanics 
and  working  men  who  asked  for,  and  to  the  assembly  which  passed  this 

rSenate  No.  21.1  60 
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bill,  joor  €<Hiimittee  find  themflelyeB  unable  to  agree,  either  upon  the 
bin  itaetf  or  upon  amendments^  and  haye  therefore  resolred  to  rqport 
the  bOly  aa  it  came  from  the  assembly,  for  the  consideration  o£  the  senate, 
wish  the  recommendation  that  i^  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  there  is 
not  nffident  time  to  so  amend  the  bill  as  to  overcome  the  objectioni 
chat  hare  been  raised  against  it,  the  following  concurrent  resolution  be 


(if  the  assembly  concur),  That  a  commission,  to  oonsiat  of 
three  Qtiiens,  be  appointed  by  the  Ooyemor  (with  power  to  yiait  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State,  and  send  for 
and  papers),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  consider  the 
wti«jie  question  of  prison  labor  in  its  relation  to  free  labor,  and  report  to 
die  Legidatnre  within  ten  days  from  the  beginning  of  its  next  seadon, 
Legidation,  if  any,  relating  thereto  is,  in  their  judgment,  neceeaary 
Provided,  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the 
of  this  commission,  other  than  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  the  duiy  hereby  laid  upon  them. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  CAULDWELK 
WM.  B.  WOODIN. 
C.  F.  NOfiTON. 
The  abote  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  houses  and  has 
dift  face  of  law.    This  is  probably  the  best  disposition  that  oonld 
made  of  the  question,  under  the  circumstances. 
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XXXII.  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
RELATING  TO  THE  PRISON  SYSTEM  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


Bt  THi  CoBBnroKDiira  Bbgbbtabt. 


A  brief  history  of  this  great  movement  toward  prison  reform  is 
given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  pages  48-51.  In  his 
message  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  of  1870,  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  Hoffman  recommended  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  prisons.  He  did,  indeed,  point  out,  in  his 
communication  to  the  legislature,  the  character  of  the  change  he 
desired.  There  was  no  need  that  he  should  do  so,  since  his  opinions 
on  this  question  were  well  known  to  the  public.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  framing  the  article  in  regard  to  prisons  which  was  incor- 
porated into  the  amended  Constitution  by  the  convention  of  1867, 
and  did  much  toward  securing  that  result.  When,  therefore,  he 
recommended  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  no  one  could  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  change  he  wanted.  Accordingly,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  houses,  embodying  the  article  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  which  had  failed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  because  the  people  were  not  permitted 
to  vote  on  it  separately,  was  introduced  into  the  senate  earlj  in 
March,  and  passed  that  body  by  a  unanimous  vote.  When  it  went 
to  the  lower  house  it  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  which, 
from  the  pressure  of  business  growing  out  of  ^e  revision  and  re- 
modeling of  the  judicial  system  of  the  State,  or  from  some  other 
caase,  failed  to  report  it  back  to  the  assembly.  Consequently,  no 
vote  could  be  had  upon  the  measure  in  that  body,  it  having  died  a 
natural  death  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This  was,  however,  we 
believe,  but  a  temporary  suspension  of  animation.  We  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  proposition,  revived  at  the  next  session, 
will  meet  a  different  fate  by  receiving  a  cordial  indorsement  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  In  such  case  there  will  be  no  delay  in  its 
final  submission  to  the  people,  as  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  submitted 
for  action  a  second  time  to  a  legislature  having  a  new  senate.  As 
a  new  senate  will  not  be  elected  till  the  fall  of  1871,  such  final 
action  of  the  legislature  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  had  before  the 
session  of  1872. 
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We  append  the  article  as  it  passed  the  senate,  together  with  a 
list  of  senators  who  voted  in  the  affirmative.  There  were  no  nega- 
tives, as  before  stated. 

CoH€U]iBENT  "RBROLxmov  proposing  an  amendmeni  to  Us  CouMHtuHon 

relative  to  State  Prisons. 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That  the  following  amendmient  to 
the  constitution  be  proposed  for  adoption  to  the  people  of  the  state,  to 
wit: 

I.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  of  prisons,  to  conast  of  fire 
persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  with  the  advioe  and  oiniB^t 
of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years,  except  that  the  fire  fint 
appointed  shaU,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  d]X«ct»  be  so 
classified  that  the  term  of  one  person  so  appointed  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  each  two  yeara  during  the  first  ten  years ;  and  vaconciea  in  the  office 
of  manager,  thus  or  otherwise  ocourring,  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner. 

IL  Said  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendenoe  of  the  State 
prisons,  and  shall  possess  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties  in  re^Mct 
to  county  jails  and  other  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  State 
as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

in.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable  at 
their  pleasure,  and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  legislature  or 
the  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  by 
law. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  board  shaD  receive  no  compenaation  other 
than  reasonable  traveling  and  other  expenses,  incurred  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  official  duty. 

y.  The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden  (or  diief  officer),  phyncian, 
chaplain,  and  clerk  (or  financial  officer)  of  each  State  prison,  and  ahall 
have  power  to  remove  them  for  cause,  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
on  written  charges.  All  other  officers  of  each  prison  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  warden  thereof,  and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

VI.  The  governor  may  remove  either  of  the  managers  for  misoonduct, 
incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written 
charges. 

Vn.  This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  the  first  Monday  of  Januaiv 
after  its  adoption  by  the  people ;  firom  and  after  which  date,  section  four 
of  article  five  of  the  constitution  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Adppted  by  the  following  vote : 

Affirmative:  Messrs.  Blood,  Bowen,  Brand,  CanldweU,  Chapman, 
Elwood,  Frost,  Genet,  Hardenbm^,  Harpending,  Hubbard,  Keuiedr, 
Lewis,  Lord,  Minier,  Murphy,  C.  F.  Norton,  Parker,  Pierce,  Sanfoid, 
Scott,  Thayer,  Tweed,  Winslow,  Woodin— 25. 

N^ative — ^none. 
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XXXin.  THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

Bt  thb  CoBBaspoHDnra  Bscbvtaiit. 

The  following  essay  was  originallj,  as  will  be  seen,  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian^  a  religious  newspaper  published  in 
Philadelphia : 

Messbs.  Editobs  —  Some  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian, under  the  above  heading,  an  editorial  article,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing was  the  opening  paragraph : 

''A  correspondent  wishes  to  discuss  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  our  columns,  as  the  adyocate  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
We  respectfully  decline.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  admitting  an  adyocate 
for  the  abolition  of  the  second  commandment.  We  belieye  that  God  has 
^ren  in  his  word  an '  ancient,  universal  an  unchanging  law  of  homicide,' 
as  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  well  describes  it,  and  that  it  is  not  left  for  man  to 
determine  whether  it  is  obligatory.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency; 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  divine  law.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Jewish 
custom;  it  was  a  divine  command,  given  long  before  the  Jews  had  a 
place  in  the  world.  It  was  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  iz.  6)  before  Abraham 
was  called  out  of  Hr  of  the  Chaldees,  or  had  begun  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  land  of  promise.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given 
prove  that  it  was  meant  to  be  universal — given  not  for  a  nation,  or  one 
select  people,  but  for  the  whole  race  in  all  time.  And  all  the  republicar 
tions  of  this  law,  in  the  codes  of  particular  nations,  are  but  local  appli- 
cations of  this  primitive  and  universal  law,  given  by  God  to  the  second 
progenitor  of  the  race,  as  he  went  out  with  his  family  to  repeople  the 
earth.'' 

If  my  purpose  in  this  communication  were  to  '^  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,"  I  certainly  could  not  send  it  to  you,  with  any 
expectation  that  you  would  give  it  the  hospitality  of  your  columns. 
But  I  do  not  propose  any  such  advocacy;  and  if  I  were  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  my  own  State  or  of  yours,  on  a  proposition  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  death  penalty,  my  vote  would  be  recorded  in  the 
negative.  Still,  I  hold  views  as  to  tiie  principles  inhering  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  hold  an  interpretation  of  the  ''law  of  homicide"  enunciated 
in  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  difiering,  I  presume,  materially  from 
yours;  and,  for  the  statement  of  these  views,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
necessary  space  in  your  paper,  promising  to  make  the  statenxent  as  short 
as  possible,  without  too  much  weakening  the  argument  What  I  pro- 
pose is  a  philosophical  and  critical  discussion,  not  any  advocacy  of  a 
change  of  the  law,  whidi  ordains  death  as  the  penalty  of  assassination. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  government  should  exist  among  men,  to  the 
end  that  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may  be 
secure.    But  while  God  wills  government,  he  has  not  ordained  any 
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uniform  frame  of  goyemment  for  all  mankind.  The  origin  of  garem- 
ment  is  two-fold — diyine  and  human.  It  is  divine^  becanse  Qod  willB  it ; 
human,  because  men.  contriye  it.  Or,  to  vary  the  phraseology,  but 
retain  the  idea^ — the  essence  of  civil  power  is  from  God,  its  aoddenti 
from  men ;  the  root  is  diyine,  the  branches  human.  To  apply  Una  doc- 
trine :  God  wills  that  property  shall  be  secure,  and  to  this  end  he  wills 
that  they  who  violate  the  right  of  property  shall  be  punished  ;  but  ha 
has  not  designated  and  made  universally  obligatory  any  particular  mode 
of  punishment — ^restitution,  imprisonment,  stripes  or  death.  The  pun- 
ishment itself  is  his  ordination;  the  mode  of  punishment  he  leaves  to 
the  determination  of  men,  in  the  use  of  those  powers  of  understanding; 
judgment  and  conscience,  with  which  he  has,  to  this  end  among  othen^ 
endowed  them.  In  like  manner,  God  wills  that  human  life  shall  be 
secure,  and  to  this  end  he  further  wills  that  they  who  invade  and 
destroy  it  shall  be  punished.  But  here,  again,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  further  on,  the  mode  and  measure  of  punishment  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  men.  The  aim  of  the  Supreme  lawgiver  is  that  life  shall 
be  safe  firom  the  hand  of  the  assassin ;  when  that  end  is  met,  his  vrill  it 
fulfilled.  K  nothing  will  secure  the  life  of  a  citizen  but  the  death  of  the 
murderer  (and  there  are  doubtless  conditions  of  society  when  snch  ia 
the  case),  then  God  wills  the  death  penalty;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  if  a  lighter  punishment  will  as  effectually — and,  a  foriioriy 
if  it  will  more  effectually — secure  the  end  in  view,  then,  on  grounds  of 
reason  alone,  we  may  believe  that  God  wills  that  punishment,  whatever 
it  may  be.  K  imprisonment  for  a  single  year  or  a  single  day  will  leallj 
make  human  life  secure,  such  a  penalty  cannot  but  satisfy  the  divine 
mind.  The  whole  intent  of  the  Creator  in  ordaining  penalties — this  or 
any  other,  is  exhausted,  when  the  end  proposed  is  attained.  Of  this 
there  can — rationally,  be  no  more  doubt  than  that  the  sun  is  a  luminous, 
the  earth  an  opaque  body.  God  does  not  take  pleasure  in  suffering, 
viewed  in  itself.  He  takes  pleasure  in  righteous  ends,  and  in  suffering 
only  as  it  secures  those  ends.  How  often  do  we  hear  Oalvinistic  divines 
reason  (and  rightly,  too),  firom  the  fia>ct  of  Christ's  death  to  its  necessity, 
on  the  ground  that  God  never  inflicts  suffering  wantonly.  And  are  we 
called  upon  to  believe  that  he  requires  of  his  creatures  what  he  reooOff 
fh)m  himself?  One  thought  here  in  passing:  It  is  the  certainty  taxiA 
more  than  the  severity  of  punishment  that  arrests  tram^ression.  If 
the  man  who  kills  his  fellow  man  were  as  sure  to  suffer  five  yean 
imprisonment,  as  he  is  to  be  burned  on  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
who  would  venture  on  assassination  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  the  number 
would  be  very  few. 

If  these  premises  are  just,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  What  ii 
that  conclusion  ?  Not,  certainly,  that  the  death  penalty  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God;  nor  even  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  dispensed 
with.    It  is  that  the  death  penalty  is  purely  a  question  of  expediencj; 
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that  ifiy  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  death  or  some  other  punishment 
is  the  more  efficadous  in  restraining  murder.  It  is  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  things  immutable,  and  transferred  to  that  of  things  to  be 
examined  and  judged  by  the  light  of  history  and  human  experience. 
Whether  hanging  or  imprisonment  is  the  more  effectiye,  is  a  question  of 
facty  to  be  determined  solely  by  an  induction  of  particulars  broad  enough 
to  sustain  the  conclusion  claimed.  Assumption  is  nothing  in  this 
argument — obseryed  results,  erery  thing.  K  the  advocates  of  the  death 
penalty  can  show,  hf  indubitable  proof  8,  that  the  fewest  murders  are  the 
result  of  that  punishment,  I  am  with  them ;  if  its  opx>onents  can  show, 
beyond  dispute,  that  such  a  result  follows  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
method  of  dealing  with  this  crime,  then  I  am  unhesitatingly  and  joy- 
fully on  their  side.  For  myself,  as  already  intimated,  I  do  not  beUeye 
that  society  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  the  death  penalty.  I 
hope  the  day  will  come — and  I  long  for  its  coming — when  it  may  be 
abolished,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  adyantage  to  social 
security.  , 

Aye,  but  what  of  the  scriptural  argument?  What  if  there  is,  as 
alleged,  **a  law  of  homicide,  ancient,, uniyersal' and  unchanging,'' 
ordained  by  the  Creator  *'for  the  whole  race  in  aU  time  ?"  I  answer 
that  if,  on  a  reyiew  of  that  law,  I  am  not  conyinced  by  fair  argument, 
and  without  forced  and  unnatural  constructions,  that  the  common  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  erroneous,  I  will  stand  by  the  law  against  all 
assaUants ;  for  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  depth  of  my  conyiotion  that  the 
word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments,  is  diyinely  inspired,  and  the  only  in&llible  rule  of  &ith  and 
practice. 

Time  was  when  the  law  of  capital  punishment  was  regarded  as  diyinely 
giyen  and  forever  unrepealable,  because  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. But  that  x>osition  has  been  long  since  abandoned.  It  is  nqw  con* 
ceded,  on  all  sides,  that  the  civil  code  of  Moses  was  Jewish  law  only, 
just  as  the  twelve  tables  were  Boman  law  alone.  Both  are  valuable 
sources  of  light  in  the  study  of  legislative  science  —  one  more  valuable 
than  the  other — but  neither  is  binding,  or  ever  has  been  binding,  on 
other  peoples  and  governments.  But  the  law  announced  to  Noah  after 
the  flood  is  still  regarded  by  most  biblical  interpreters  as — in  the  words 
of  Tayler  Lewis,  which  you  cite  —  *'an  ancient,  universal  and  unchang- 
ing law  of  homicide.^'  Tour  reference  for  the  law  to  Oen.  ix.  6  only 
gives  the  one-half  of  it,  and  cuts  away  the  other  half,  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  correct  interpretation.  The  whole  passage  reads 
thus:  (5)  ''And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother  toitt  I  require  the  life  of  man.  (6)  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  man.''    I  have,  as  you  see,  caused  to  be  printed  in 
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italics  the  words  which  fhrnish  the  key  to  the  true  interpretation.  This 
is  simply  and  purely  the  law  of  goelism,  or  hlood  ayengementy  whenehj 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  a  murdered  man  was  bound,  by  the  law  of  honor, 
to  pursue  the  murderer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and,  whenever  and 
whereyer  he  should  be  oyertaken,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  heart 
In  an  early  and  semi-barbarous  stage  of  society,  before  the  inatitntion 
of  courts,  this  is  probably  the  only  protection  that  human  life  can  daim. 
The  passage  cited  is,  no  doubt,  a  restatement,  or  if  you  will,  a  repnbli- 
cation,  of  a  more  ancient  consuetudinary  law  that  existed  in  the  ante- 
diluyian  era.  This  would  be  a  reasonable  presumption,  eyen  if  there 
were  no  record  on  which  to  base  it  But  there  is  such  a  record,  which 
oonyerts  the  presumption  into  well  nigh  a  certainty.  It  is  contained  in 
the  fragmentary  statement  {Oten.  6:  13):    ^The  earth  is  filled  with 

yiolence."    What  more  natural  than  that — as  there  were  then  no  eetab- 

• 

lished  tribunals  to  deal  with  the  crime  of  murder — the  old  consaeta- 
dinary  law  should  be  reyiyed  ?  It  had  been  familiar  to  Noah  and  his 
sons  for  hundreds  of  years — the  only  law,  probably,  known  to  them  as  a 
diield  against  murderous  yiolence ;  and,  bad  as  it  is,  all  must  admit  that 
it  is  much  better  than  none.  .But  whoeyer  may  haye  been  a  friend  of 
this  law,  it  is  most  eyident  that  Moses  was  not,  since  the  whole  inteot 
and  scope  of  his  statute  creating  cities  of  refuge  was,  not  indeed  to 
annul  the  law  of  goelism  {thai  would  th$n  haye  been  a  far  more  diflBcnU 
undertaking  than  is  now  the  effort  to  stop  l^e  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
common  schools),  but  to  render  it  nugatory.  He  did  not,  then,  I  say, 
attempt  a  repeal.  He  was  too  wise  for  thal^  being  diyinely  led,  for  the 
institution  (and  it  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  institution)  rested 
on  the  sentiment  of  honor,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ineradicable 
piindples  of  the  human  souL  The  obligation  of  this  law  of  goeiism  was 
<^ten  most  keenly  felt  by  the  man  on  whom  it  laid  its  iron  grasp,  com- 
pelling him,  not  unfrequently,  to  become  the  enemy  of  his  deareat  friend, 
and  to  hunt  for  his  life,  if  need  was,  through  eyery  region  of  the  ^be; 
and  instances  haye  been  known  where,  after  taking  the  life  of  his  friend, 
he  used  the  same  dagger  for  the  destruction  of  his  own.  Kow  what  was 
the  procedure  of  Moses?  He  did  not  annul  the  law,  for  that  would 
haye  raised  a  fearful  storm,  if  not  a  reyolution ;  but  in  the  moat  gentle 
and  quiet  manner,  and  with  a  wisdom  which  was,  which  mu^  hate  been, 
of  diyine  suggestion,  he  took  the  yery  heart  out  of  it,  by  enacting  thai, 
on  the  slaying  of  his  kinsman,  the  goel  was  still  free  to  pursue  the  alayer, 
and  if  he  caught  and  kiUed  him  before  he  reached  a  certain  place,  called 
a  *'city  of  refuge,''  no  inquisition  should  be  made  into  the  act,  because 
done  in  obedienoe  to  the  well  known  command  of  honor;  bnt  if  the 
killer  of  his  rdatiye  entered  the  gates  of  the  city  of  refuge,  which  were 
to  stand  open  night  and  day,  then  the  requirement  of  honor  was  sat- 
isfied, and  not  only  did  the  obligation  of  further  pursuit  cease,  but  the 
law  interposed  a  shield  to  forbid  it. 
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The  dtj  of  lefage  afforded  no  ultimate  protection  to  a  real  nmrderer; 
it  simply  asrared  to  him  a  legal  inrestigation  and  a  judicial  sentence, 
whether  of  condemnation  or  acquittal.  There  was  no  acquittal  under 
ihe  law  of  blood^vengemeni ;  the  inexorable  sentence  was  death,  when 
the  slajer  was  overtaken  and  oyerpowered,  and  that  whether  the  killing 
had  been  accidental  or  malicions ;  and  this  same  law  of  honor  required 
the  perpetnation  of  the  fend  from  sire  to  son,  and  exacted  the  payment 
of  blood  for  blood,  through  successive  generations.  Instances  have  been 
known  where  the  blood-avenger  and  his  victim  have  both  been  descend- 
ants of  the  original  parties  to  the  quarrel  at  the  fourth  remove.  The 
whole  effect  of  the  institution  of  cities  of  reftige  was,  first,  to  moderate 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  honor;  and,  secondly,  to  substitute  an 
organized  court  of  judicature  for  the  blind  and  undying  rage  of  goelism. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  same  Divine  Being  who  authorized,  or,  if  you 
insist,  enacted  goelism,  when  that  was  the  only  agency  whereby  human 
life  could  be  shielded  from  the  dagger  or  the  club  of  the  assassin, 
abolished  it  and  substituted  a  better,  when  society  had  advanced  to  a 
stage  of  civilisation,  in  which  resort  could  be  safely  had  to  milder  and 
justw  methods  of  administration.  It  is  true  that  he  retained  the  death 
penalty,  for  (besides  the  fact  that  imprisonment  was  unknown  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  though  at  a  later  period  it  crept  into  Jewish  practice) 
society  was  not  prepared  for,  and  could  not  have  borne,  its  abolishment 
then.  I  do  not  think  it  even  yet  ready  for  such  a  change.  But,  fh>m 
the  fact  that  God  abolished  goelism,  once  his  own  institution  by  sanc- 
tion, if  not  by  ordination,  and  replaced  it  with  organized  tribunals  and 
regular  trials,  when  the  world  had  become  prepared  for  such  processes — 
from  this  fact  may  we  not  justly  argue  that  yet  more  humane  modes  of 
punishment  will  meet  his  sovereign  approval,  whenever  they  will  a^ 
well  or  better  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  society,  than  the  sterner 
and  harsher  ones,  now  and  heretofore  employed  ? 

It  may  be  asked  whether  a  Hne  of  argument,  such  as  that  pursued 
above,  does  not  impeach  the  divine  holiness?  whether  it  does  not 
derogate  from  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Ood  to  establish  institutions 
in  one  age  which  he  intends  to  destroy,  and  utrhich  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
in  a  later?  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  in  my  judgment,  not  in  the 
least  Nothing  can  be  plainer  from  Scripture  than  that,  in  the  frame 
of  government  which  Ood  gave  to  the  Israelites  at  the  hands  of  Moses, 
he  sanctioned,  by  solemn  enactment,  institutions  which  he  did  not  look 
upon  as  the  best  in  themselves,  but  only  as  the  best  for  the  times,  and 
which  should,  in  the  roll  of  ages,  by  divine  intendment,  be  replaced  by 
better.  He  himself  declares,  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  that  he  gave 
to  the  Hebrew  people,  through  Moses,  ^  statutes  which  were  not  good." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  what  this  means.  The  principle  of  the  state- 
ment is  the  very  same  as  that  contained  in  the  declaration  of  a  human 
lawgiver,  who,  when  asked  whether  he  had  given  the  best  laws  to  the 
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Athenians,  replied :  ''  The  best  they  can  bear.''  But  it  is  to  be  carefolly 
noted,  and  never  forgotten,  that  the ''  statntes  not  good,''  the  institationi 
destined,  in  his  purpose,  to  ultimate  overthrow,  were  netwr  thoae  whidi 
he  originated  of  his  own  sovereign  choice,  but  altaays  those  which,  from 
ages  of  fiuniliarity,  were  already  intrenched  in  the  affection,  the  habits, 
the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  men.  Such  were  polygamy,  extra* 
judicial  divorce,  and  slavery,  in  the  Mosaic  code.  As  regards  the  first 
two,  our  Saviour  himself  explains  the  ground  of  toleration;  it  was 
because  of  the  ''hardness  of  their  hearts;"  i.  e^  substituting  for  this 
phraseology  its  modem  equivalents,  it  was — since  it  is  of  enactmraits  in 
a  body  of  civil  laws  that  he  speaks — on  considerations  of  political 
expediency.  As  to  slavery,  it  never  had  a  stronger  adversary  or  a  more 
^hearty  hater"  than  Moses;  but  he  did  not  uproot  it  by  one  mighty 
wrench,  for  that  would  have  been  to  do  violence  to  what  was  then  the 
common  sentiment  and  the  common  practice  of  the  race,  and  would 
have  involved  an  upheaval  of  all  the  bases  of  society.  Bat  he  put 
in  motion  a  train  of  influences  which  were  intended  to  destroy  it,  and 
did  destroy  it ;  and  that,  not  as  among  us,  "  with  confused  noise  of  the 
battle  of  the  warrior  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  but  gently,  peace- 
fully, without  tumult  or  commotion ;  above  all,  without  the  shedding  q( 
fraternal  blood.  Of  the  same  class  of  institutions,  beyond  a  doubt,  st 
least  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  is  this  law  of  goelism,  recognized  or  estab- 
lished, as  you  like,  in  the  oracle  given  to  Noah  in  the  second  infancy  of 
the  race.  It  belonged  to  the  category  of  ''  statutes  not  good  "  —  good  it 
was  for  those  times,  but  ^'  not  good  "  for  all  time.  The  times,  then  being, 
were  not  ripe  for  a  better  law.  No  doubt  God  could,  by  his  power,  hare 
made  them  ripe  in  an  instant  No  doubt  it  was  within  his  election  to 
overrule  the  wills  of  men  by  an  act  of  omnipotence.  But  such  is  not 
his  method,  and  '^  he  giveth  no  account  of  his  matters."  He  moves  and 
sways  the  human  will  by  motives  adapted  to  that  end ;  and  he  employs 
that  will,  and  all  the  other  powers  of  man,  in  the  slow,  pains-taking,  toil- 
some labor  of  self-civilization  and  self-improvement  There  is  an  old 
proverb — quaint  though  true — that  ^Hhe  mills  of  Ood  grind  slowly, 
but  they  grind  exceeding  fine."  So  his  benign  and  gracious  purposes 
are  of  tardy  evolution.  '^A  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one 
day."  Men  work  in  their  little  hour ;  6od  works  in  the  ages.  In  the 
comprehensive  sweep  of  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  he  sets  agencies  in 
motion  which  require  long  centuries  to  evolve  their  designed  and  normal 
issues ;  and  not  till  those  centuries  are  numbered  does  he  bring  forth  his 
*' perfect  work."  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  his  inscrutable  but  ever 
wise  and  righteous  providence,  he  should  sanction,  successively,  difiertBi 
modes  of  punishment  to  shield  and  assure  the  sanctity  of  human  life— 
goelism,  death  inflicted  under  legal  forms,  and  imprisonment  for  a  longer 
or  briefer  period,  as  society  advances  from  one  degree  of  civilization  t:> 
another,  and  milder  penalties  can  thus  be  made  to  take  the  place  and  d^* 
the  work  of  the  shorter,  sharper,  sterner  methods  of  an  earlier  age  ? 
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XXXIV.  TALE  OF  A  CELL. 

Bt  a  Oonyxot  in  8z90  Suro  FUSON. 

We  print  tbe  following,  not  because  it  is  the  production  of  a 
convict,  nor  even  because  it  is  a  production  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  poetic  beauty,  but  because  it  has  a  marctl.  The  writer  evidently 
^'speaks  that  he  knows,  and  testifies  that  he  has  seen,"  9Jid/eUy  too. 
Tbe  poem  is  an  ont-gnsh,  an  overflow  of  the  heart.  Let  those  whom 
it  concerns  ponder  the  lesson  it  conveys,  and  mm>  ir. 

Ah  me  I  how  many  years  have  flown. 

My  wearied  mem'ry  scarce  can  teU, 
Sincey  piece  by  piece,  and  stone  by  stone. 

They  wrought  me  in  this  dismal  celL 
Through  storm  and  calm,  and  sun  and  rain^ 

Six  thousand  years  since  I  had  birth. 
On  yonder  hill-side  I  have  lain. 

Soft  in  thy  bosom.  Mother  Earth* 

But  rude  men  sought  my  resting-place. 

And  with  a  sudden,  fearful  shock. 
They  tore  me  from  thy  strong  embrace, 

The  wreck  of  a  once  mighty  rock. 
They  formed  me  in  this  living  grave, 

A  thing  abhorred,  a  loathsome  den : 
Here  am  I  now,  man's  wretched  slave, 

To  guard  and  grind  his  fellow-men. 

I  recollect  the  time  as  well 

As  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
When  I  was  but  a  new-made  cell ; 

My  naked  walls  were  cold  and  gray. 
For  then  I  had  not  been  o'erreached 

By  sad  and  never-ceasing  care ; 
Long  years  of  misery  have  bleached 

My  sombre  sides  like  whitened  hair. 

'Twas  summer-time,  and  hill  and  dell 

And  plain  with  loveliness  were  strewed. 
When  my  first  inmate  came  to  dwell, 

Companion  of  my  solitude. 
The  earth  was  redolent  with  life, 

Of  all  that's  beautiful  and  fair. 
With  birds  and  fiowers  and  foliage  rife. 

That  sang,  or  bloomed  and  budded  there. 
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The  setting  sun's  departing  ray 

Just  pierced  the  darkness  lone  and  drear, 
Wheft  stmiige  man  camo  from  fiu-^awayy 

And  brought  the  trembling  captive  here. 
He  was  a  stripling  yet,  and  one 

Who  ne'er  had  tasted  grief  till  then : 
Poor  child !  he  had  but  just  begun 

To  live  his  three-score  years  and  ten. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door 

He  shrank  as  from  the  touch  of  death ; 
His  heart  beat  flEkster  than  before. 

And  hot  and  hurried  was  his  breath. 
I  saw  him  shudder  and  grow  pale, 

When  clanged  the  door — ^poor  captiye  bird  I 
He  sighed,  and  then  a  low,  sad  wail 

Of  speechless  agony  was  heard. 

He  leaned  upon  his  prison-bars, 

And  gased  until  the  sun  went  down. 
And  one  by  one  the  twinkling  stars 

Glowed  bright  in  Nighf  s  imperial  crown. 
But  the  broad  sky  was  shut  from  yiew ; 

A  glance  upon  the  rippling  wave. 
And  one  small  strip  of  heaven's  blue 

Was  all  his  narrow  window  gave. 

Yet  there  <me  little  star  appeared. 

On  which  he  gazed  until  it  wore 
The  semblance  of  ^  face  endeared 

By  ties  that  he  should  know  no  more^ 
The  ties  of  mother  and  of  son ; 

No  stronger  bonds  on  earth  are  riven: 
Perhaps  it  was  that  same  dear  one, 

That  beckoned  her  lost  child  to  heaven. 

And  recollection,  sad  but  sweet. 

Stole  o'er  his  senses  like  a  thief; 
And  he,  unconscious  of  the  icheat^ 

Forgot  his  shame,  forgot  his  grief. 
His  thoughts  were  far  away  from  here, 

'Mid  scenes  where  once  he  used  to  roam; 
With  friends  and  kindred,  fond  and  dear, 

Within  his  childhood's  happy  home. 

There  were  his  sisters,  young  and  fiur. 
And  there  his  brothers,  stout  and  tall^ 


And  there  his  aged  sife,  and  there 
His  mother,  dearest  of  them  all. 

Again  he  lived  his  childish  honrs^ 
So  gay,  BO  good,  and  yet  so  hrief, 

So  strewn  with  pleasure's  blooming  flowers^ 
He  scarcely  saw  the  thorn  of  grie£ 

Where'er  he  moved,  wfaate'er  he  saw, 
His  mother's  form  was  ever  there; 

With  her,  in  reverential  awe, 
He  knelt  at  mom  and  evening  prayer: 

With  her,  each  holy  Sabbath-day, 
He  listened  to  God's  sacred  word; 

Twas  she  who  taught  his  lips  to  pray, 

And  his  young  heart's  devotion  stirred 

And  when  he  stretched  his  wearied  form 

Upon  the  conch  he  used  to  share. 
That  little  bed,  so  soft  and  wtum. 

Was  made  by  that  fond  mother's  care. 
He  saw  her,  wasted,  wan,  and  pale, 

But  with  that  fliith  that  never  dies, 
Admitted,  through  Death's  shadowy  vale. 

To  life  eternal  in  the  skies. 

Before  the  last  d  life  had  fled. 

As  he  stood  weeping  by  her  side, 
"  I'm  going  home,  my  child,**  she  said. 

And' bade  him  meet  her  there,  and  died. 
He  saw  her  borne  to  her  last  bed, 

By  fellow-travelers  to  the  grave. 
The  silent  "city  of  the  dead," 

Where  mourning  yew  and  cypress  wave. 

And  ere  he  well  could  comprehend 

A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  worth. 
He  saw  her  coffined  form  descend — 

"Dust  unto  dust,  and  earth  to  earth !^ 
He  saw  his  home  deserted,  bare. 

Bereft  of  all  that  made  it  dear; 
His  kindred  gone,  no  thing  was  there 

Of  all  he  used  to  love,  revere. 

And  then  he  wandered  forth,  apart 
From  all  that  blessed  him  when  a  child — 

Untutored  in  the  world's  black  art, 
Temptation  his  young  heart  beguiled. 
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The  crimey  axzesty  oonfinement^  dianie^ 
The  trial,  senteaoe,  felon'a  cell. 

Passed  through  his  mind  like  withering  flame ; 
'T  was  consdenoe — first  orime's  fiercest  helll 

Dim  grew  the  little  starts  bright  beam, 

A  dark  oload  o'er  the  heayens  crept: 
The  captiye  started — 't  was  no  dream; 

And  then  he  tnmed  aside  and  wept 
T  was  his  first  crime,  and  goilt  and  fear 

Had  pressed  him  deeply,  darklj  down; 
Ko  penitential  grief  oonld  cheer. 

No  tears  his  ciying  oonsoienoe  drown. 

Thongh  night  adranoed,  and  darkness  stole 

With  midnight  blackness  o'er  the  skies^ 
No  hope  had  soothed  his  troubled  soul. 

No  sleep  had  closed  his  weeping  eyes. 
A  sudden  thought  his  bosom  thrilled, 

A  hope  by  mem'ry  long  delayed. 
His  grief  subdued,  his  passion  stilled. 

And  on  the  ground  he  knelt  and  prayed. 

And  ere  he  could  that  prayer  repeat, 

^  Or  echo  answer  from  the  hiU," 
A  ^  still,  small  voice,"  dirinely  sweet, 

Said,  ''Peace,  thou  troubled  soul,  be  stLLL" 
He  slept — the  tnmquil  sleep  of  those 

Who  feel  no  guilt  and  fear  no  hell — 
The  weary  sinner's  sweet  repose. 

When  danger 's  past,  and  all  is  welL 

He  woke  when  morning's  purple  beams 

Along  the  hill-tops  richly  glowed; 
And  as  he  rose  firom  his  sweet  dreams. 

And  gaied  around  his  grim  abode. 
O'er  his  fiur  face  there  came  a  shade. 

And  in  his  eyes  a  stnmge  light  burned; 
He  looked  bewildered,  lost,  afraid. 

Till,  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  returned. 

Bringing  his  terrors  back  again. 
In  aU  their  darkest  hues  arrayed ; 

But  futh  and  hope  sustained  hbn  then ; 
Again  he  wept,  again  he  prayed; 

And  there,  unseen  by  marial  eye. 
On  that  bright  mom,  serene  and  stiU, 
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With  heart  and  hands  uplifted  high. 
He  Yowed  to  do  his  Maker's  wilL 

And  when  they  took  him  forth  that  day. 

Among  his  brotherhood  in  sin. 
To  toil  with  them,  he  went  his  way. 

Cheerful  without  and  calm  within. 
And  night,  returning,  brought  no  change; 

He  knew  the  justice  of  his  lot. 
And  to  its  mandates,  harsh  and  strange, 

He  meekly  bowed  and  murmured  not 

Thus  day  by  day,  each  mom  and  night, 

Sad  but  resigned,  he  went  and  came. 
Still  mourning  o'er  his  wretched  plight. 

His  buried  hopes  and  early  shame. 
Thus  months  like  ages  passed  away ; 

A  change  came  o'er  the  convict  lad; 
Sometimes  his  heart  was  almost  gay. 

And  sometimes  rexy,  rery  sad. 

And  often,  by  the  night-lamp's  flame, 

I  saw  his  youthful  features  wear 
A  yengefhl  look,  that  ill  became 

The  face  of  one  so  young  and  fair. 
I  knew  not  what  it  was  that  made 

His  heart  grow  colder  day  by  day ; 
I  knew  not  why  his  hope  decayed, 

Nor  why  at  length  he  ceased  to  pray. 

But  sometimes,  in  his  absent  moods, 

With  flashing  eye  and  actions  strange. 
He  muttered  long,  like  one  who  broods 

O'er  bitter  wrongs  and  sweet  revenge. 
At  length  he  came  not  back  again — 

One  winter's  evening  bleak  and  chill, 
I  watched  and  listened,  but  in  vain — 

The  doors  were  closed,  and  all  was  stilL 

And  morning  went  and  came  again. 

And  went  and  came  for  five  long  weeks. 
Ere  he  returned,  sick  and  in  pain. 

With  sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks; 
His  haggard  face  and  matted  hair 

With  dungeon  dirt  and  damp  defiled; 
The  hate,  the  anguish  and  despair. 

Seen  in  his  glances  fierce  and  wild. 
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The  mattered  cnrseSy  deep  and  long. 

That  bubbled  up  at  ereiy  breath. 
All  told  a  tale  of  rnthless  wrong, 

Of  smothered  ire,  revenge  and  death. 
Again  he  knelt,  bnt  not  in  prayer. 

And  called  on  God,  bnt  not  for  grace; 
Bat  with  blasphemoas  oaths  to  swear 

tJndying  yengeance  on  his  race. 

Calmly  he  laid  him  down,  as  lies 

The  weary  tiger  in  his  den ; 
Calmly  in  sleep  he  closed  his  eyes. 

O'er  his  fell  purpose  brooding  then; 
But  even  while  he  slumbered  there, 

Hiff  injured  spirit  scorned  repose* 
And  other  scenes,  in  forms  of  air, 

Around  the  restless  sleeper  rose. 

That  night  the  mystery  that  dniped 

The  convict's  fearful  Ibte  was  broke. 
And  in  his  fevered  sleep  escaped 

From'  lips  that  all-unconscious  spoke. 
I  saw  the  secret  of  his  heart 

By  slow  and  sure  degrees  unfold, 
As  night  by  night,  and  part  by  part, 

His  sad  and  cruel  tale  was  told. 

The  slare  of  men,*  who  bought  and  sold 

Their  brother  felons  for  a  price. 
Whose  creed  is  gain,  whose  god  is  gold. 

Whose  virtue  is  another's  vice ; 
Who  live  by  crime,  and  rave  and  storm 

At  those  who  hate  their  hellish  lust, 
Curse  Ood,  religion  and  reform, 

And  all  that  makes  men  good  and  just. 

Who  seemed  to  think  him  bom  to  be 

The  slave  of  a  contractor's  will. 
To  doff  the  cap  and  bead  the  knee 

To  keepers  meaner,  viler  Btill. 
In  vain  he  sought,  by  gentle  tones^ 

Bespectful  speech  and  humble  air. 
To  please  the  pompous,  senseless  drones 

Employed  to  drive  him  to  despair. 

*  The  oontncton. 
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In  vain  he  toikd  with  all  his  might 

His  grinding  mastera  to  appease; 
In  vain  he  wrought  from  mom  till  nighty 

HeartHsick,  and  wasted  by  disease. 
He  could  not  sate  their  thirst  for  gain, 

And  when  exhausted  nature's  store 
Of  health  and  strength  began  to  wane. 

They  never  ceased  to  cry  for  more: 

But  dragged  him  forth,  I  know  not  where^ 

To  Boenes  from  which  the  thoughts  reooil, 
TiU  death  should  free,  or  strong  despair 

Should  lend  him  energy  to  toil ; 
Or  torture's  keenest,  fiercest  pains 

Should  grind  his  very  soul  away 
To  swell  a  grasping  miser's  gains. 

Or  sw^ll  a  tyrant  jailor's  sway. 

He  spoke  of  dungeons,  where  no  Ught 

Can  ever  pieroe  the  noisome  s^m. 
Whose  icy  chill  and  long,  long  night 

Outtie  the  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Where  time  appears  so  loth  to  leave, 

Ea^h  moment  seems  an  age  of  ears; 
And  noon  and  night,  and  morn  and  eve. 

Are  all  alike  to  dwellers  there. 

Where  the  lone  wretch  in  terror  quaked, 

While  madness  darkened  o'er  his  brain ; 
And  naught  the  deathlike  stillness  waked. 

Save  the  dull  clank  of  his  own  chain. 
As  blindly,  fearfoUy  he  groped 

In  solitude  complete,  profound; 
Or,  half  unconscious,  sat  and  moped 

Upon  the  cold  and  slimy  ground. 

He  spoke,  with  agonizing  cries, 

Of  -tortures  pen  can  ne'er  depict, 
That  none  but  demons  eould  devise. 

And  none  but  hell's  foul  fiends  inflict; 
Now  writhing  as  in  mortal  pangs, 

Now  gasping  hurriedly  for  breath. 
Now  trembling  like  the  wretch  that  hangs 

Suspended  o'er  the  brink  of  death. 

Defiant  now,  and  now  dismayed, 
Now  struggling  with  an  unseen  foe» 
[Senate  No.  21.]  62 
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He  smiled,  and  frowned^  and  onned,  and  prayed. 

In  aooentft  piteoiu  and  low. 
So,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 

His  bed  the  graye-oald  granite  stones^ 
While  hanger  gnawed  his  pallid  cheek. 

And  almost  bared  his  aching  bones. 

Debarred  the  sweety  reyiying  air. 

The  shining  sun  and  aEore  sky. 
The  pale,  pale  yictim  in  despair, 

Otktliyed  the  death  he  longed  to  die. 
Thns  often,  when  the  night  anzoUed 

Its  sable  screen  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  all-nnoonsdons  dreamer  told 

His  cruel  wrongs  to  Ood  and  me. 

And  while  he  mnrmnied  in  his  sleep 

His  tale  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
I  knew  he  snffored  pains  too  deep 

For  pen  or  pencil  to  express. 
I  knew  it  by  the  snnken  eye, 

Distorted  £Ace  and  blood-stained  lip ; 
The  sweat,  the  tear,  the  groan,  the  ciy, 

GonyulaiYe  grasp,  and  death-like  grip: 

I  knew  it  by  the  heart's  hard  beat; 

I  knew  it  by  the  bursting  brain; 
I  knew  it  by  the  feyer-heat, 

That  burned  and  blaied  in  eyeij  yein; 
I  knew  it  by  the  fearful  lines. 

That  mortal  woe  and  anguish  wear, 
I  knew  it  by  ten  thousand  signs 

Of  great  and  measureless  despair. 

How  changed  since  first  they  brought  him  here^ 

A  timid,  trembling,  weeping  boy ; 
No  foes  to  hate,  and  none  to  fear. 

No  friends  to  grieye,  and  none  to  joy. 
Bespectful,  willing,  meek,  benign. 

He  toiled,  as  for  a  royal  crown — 
Bejoiced  by  an  approying  sign. 

Disheartened  by  an  angry  frown. 

As  pliant  as  the  potter's  clay. 
They  might  haye  moulded  him  at  wiU 

For  honored  happiness,  had  they 
The  wish,  the  justice  or  the  skill; 
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Bat  those  who  should  have  taaght  his  mincl 

By  precept  and  example  loud 
Were  stone-blind  leaders  of  the  blind; 

Base,  oyerbearingy  lawless,  proud* 

Exacting,  omel,  harsh,  and  grim, 

In  Christ  no  hope,  in  heayen  no  share, 
They  went  not  in,  and  hindered  him 

Who  gladly  would  have  entered  there. 
With  no  kind  Christian  friend  to  steer 

His  drifting  bark  to  ports  above; 
No  eye  to  piiy,  tongue  to  cheer, 

Or  loving  kindred  heart  to  love ; 

Condemned  to  herd  with  those  who  sought 

His  purer  nature  to  defile, 
Whose  every  word,  and  deed,  and  thought, 

Was  vile,  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
To  them,  the  vicious  and  depraved. 

In  his  extremity  he  turned; 
With  them  he  sought  the  cheer  he  craved, 

The  sympathy  for  which  he  yearned. 

They  welcomed  him  to  darker  shame, 

A  baser  life,  a  deeper  fall ; 
And  the  once  childlike  youth  became 

The  vilest,  sternest  of  them  alL 
Rebellious,  soomfdl,  fieree,  proflme, 

Vindictive,  stubborn,  void  of  fear; 
Well  might  I  marvel  and  exclaim. 

How  changed  since  first  they  brought  him  here  I 

Time  went  as  time  has  always  went — 

In  pleasure  swifb,  in  sorrow  slow; 
And  soon,  unfettered  and  unpent. 

He  would  be  free  to  come  and  go. 
Enraptured  thought  1  ah,  could  it  beP 

He  scarcely  dared  believe  it  so. 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  he  was  free ; 

But  was  he  truly  happy  ?  No  I 

No,  life  had  nothing  left  for  him ; 

No  joy  to  lend,  no  boon  to  give ; 
He  could  not  sink,  he  could  not  swim. 

But  struggling,  dying,  doomed  to  live  I 
Yes,  live,  though  life's  bright  sun  had  set, 

He  cared  not  how,  he  thought  not  why; 
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were  reoeiyed,  mainly  from  goYemors  of  States,  wardens  of  prisons, 
and  superintendents  of  reformatories,  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
strongly  favoring  the  proposition.  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  of  England, 
said :  *  I  heartily  approve  of  the  proposed  Congress.'  Sir  Walter 
Crofbon,  author  of  the  Irish  Prison  System,  said:  ^I  think  that  an 
International  Conference,  in  accordance  with  your  programme,  will  be 
of  very  great  value.'  Mr.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  of  France:  'I 
applaud,  with  all  my  heart,  your  idea  of  an  International  Congress.' 
Among  American  gentlemen  favoring  the  project  may  be  named  Ex- 
Oovemor  Seymour,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  Gideon 
Haynes,  Z.  B.  Brockway,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  Samuel 
Eliot,  President  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Gov.  Sey- 
mour said :  ^  I  think  well  of  the  plan  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Prison  Discipline.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  project' 
Senator  Sumner  said:  'An  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience  on 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  would  be  of  great  value.'  Dr.  Howe :  *  By 
all  means,  let  us  come  together.' 

'^  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association, « in  June,  the  question  of  the  Congress  was  again 
laid  over,  with  an  informal  understanding  that  the  Secretary  would 
continue  his  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  a  second 
circular  was  sent  out,  of  the  same  general  tenor  with  the  first,  and 
containing  extracts  from  answers  thereto.  In  reply,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  letters  were  received  —  thirty-six  from  foreign  countries,  and 
ninety-six  from  our  own.  Of  those  from  abroad,  seventeen  were  frxim 
England,  three  from  France,  two  from  Ireland,  one  from  Scotland,  two 
from  Belgium,  two  from  the  Netherlands,  two  from  Canada,  two  from 
Denmark,  one  from  Italy,  and  one  from  Bremen.  All  of  them  favor  the 
Congress ;  most  of  them  strongly.  The  ninety-six  letters  frx)m  gentle- 
men in  the  United  States  are  thus  classified — twenty-six  fit>m  governors 
of  States;  two  from  ex-governors,  twenty-four  from  wardens  of  prisons, 
three  fit)m  other  prison  officers,  twelve  from  superintendents  of  reforma- 
tories, two  from  chaplains  of  reformatories,  sixteen  from  gentleman 
connected  with  penal  and  correctional  institutions  as  inspectors  or 
managers,  six  from  gentlemen  connected  with  boards  of  State  charities, 
and  eight  from  other  persons  interested  in  prison  discipline.  All  the 
governors  of  States  who  replied  to  this  circular  expressed  approval,  and 
promised  co-operation;  and  the  other  gentlemen,  without  exception, 
regarded  such  a  conference  as  likely  to  result  in  much  good. 

'<  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison 
Association,  in  September,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Theo.  W.  Dwight, 
Francis  Lieber  and  E.  C.  Wines,  was  appointed  to  meet  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  composed  of  J.  J.  Barclay, 
Jos.  R  Chandler  and  A.  J.  Ourt,  to  consider  and  take  action  in  reference 
'to  a  National  Conference  on  Prison  Discipline,  to  which  joint-committee 
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was  also  referred  the  question  of  an  International  Conference  on  the 
same  subject^  for  such  recommendation  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
make  thereon  to  the  National  Congress.  The  above  joint-committee 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  22d  of  Novembery  and  passed  reso- 
lutions affirming  the  expediency  of  a  National  Congress  for  conference 
on  criminal  punishment  and  correctional  discipline;  designating  the 
classes  of  persons  of  which  the  Congress  should  be  composed ;  appoint- 
ing the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  meeting;  and  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a  joint-committee  of  arrangements,  to  consist  of  fi^ 
members  from  each  society.  This  action  was  reported  to  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  at  its  monthly  meeting,  on  the  erening  of  the  25th 
NoYcmber,  which  thereupon  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  on 
further  consideration,  it  jndged  it  inexpedient  to  take  the  initiatiye  in 
calling  the  proposed  conference  at  the  present  time. 

"The  New  York  Prison  Association,  having  thus  declined  taking 
the  lead  in  this  movement,  the  following  call  was  issued — signed  by 
leading  officers  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  by  friends  of  prison 
reform  throughout  the  country:  '^The  undersigned,  deeming  prison 
discipline  a  vital  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  one  of  the  gravest  of  social 
problems,  and  on  both  these  grounds  worthy  of  the  closest  study  and 
freest  discussion,  cordially  unite  in  calling  a  National  Congress  for  con- 
ference on  criminal  punishment  and  reformatory  treatment,  to  be  held 
in  the  autumn  of  1870,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge  having  signified  that  such  a 
conference  would  be  welcomed  in  that  city.  [Here  follows  the  nomina- 
tion of  thirteen  gentlemen  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Arrangements.] 
We  recommend  that  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  Confer- 
ence give  oonsideration  to  the  question  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline.'' 

"  The  above  call  is  signed  by  John  David  Wolfe,  President  N.  Y.  Prison 
Association ;  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  N.  Y.  Prison  Assoc. ; 
E.  C.  Wines,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Prison  Assoc.;  Oideon  Haynes,  Warden 
Mass.  State  Prison;  Amos  Pilsbury,  Supt  Albany  Penitentiary ;  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  Supt  Detroit  House  of  Correction ;  Henry  Cordier,  Warden 
Wisconsin  State  Prison ;  R  Burr,  Warden  Ohio  State  Prison ;  B.  Ward- 
well,  Warden  Virginia  State  Penitentiary ;  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Prest.  Board 
Managers  N.  Y.  House  of  Befuge ;  the  entire  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge ;  and  some  sixty  other  gentlemen. 

**  The  matter  has  now  taken  such  a  shape  that  the  International  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  be  called,  and  will  probably  be  held  some  time  in 
1871  or  1872.  We  believe  that,  by  collecting  and  dififusing  information, 
by  discussing  and  settling  principles,  by  quickening  the  public  interest, 
and  by  educating  public  opinion  on  questions  connected  with  penitentiary 
and  reformatory  discipline,  the  Congress  will  form  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  this  great  interest  of  society." 
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Such  18  theaooonntof  tfaeae  moTementftgiYenbyMr.  YiIIaid,Mcnkaiy 
of  tbe  Social  Science  Associatioii,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  in  wkick  in 
TransaotionB  are  published.    It  isconeot^aBfiurasitgoefl.    Bnithejso- 
poeed  oonferenoes  haye  a  history  rabaequent  to  the  date  of  the  paper  wUdi 
we  have  cited.    The  call  for  a  National  Prkon  Congiefl8>  as  giren  bj  Mr. 
Villard,  had  ninety-one  eignaturesy  classified  as  follows :  Waidens  and 
superintendents  of  prisons,  25 ;  superintendents  of  refomatoricsi  17; 
members  of  prison  and  reformatory  boards,  22 ;  memben  of  boardi  of 
state  charities,  8;  chaplains  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  4;  geaenl 
philanthropists,  15.    The  oommittee  of  arrangements,  as  oonstitnted  bj 
the  signers  of  the  call,  with  two  additions,  sinoe  made  by  the  oommittee 
itself  are :  Theo.  W.  Dwight^  Oliver  S.  Strong,  B.  K.  I^roe,  and  £.  C. 
Wines^  of  New  York;    F.  R  Sanborn,  Gideon  Haynes,  and   Msiciu 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts ;  T.  H.  Neyin  and  A.  J.  Ourt,  of  Pcnnsyhania; 
D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Connecticut ;  Z.  R  Brockway,  of  Midiigan ;  A.  K  Cham- 
beiiain  and  A.  O.  Byers,  of  Ohio ;  Charles  F.  Gofifin,  of  Indiana ;  and  F.  E 
Wines,  of  Illinois.    The  oommittee  held  a  meeting  in  New  Tork,  on  tbe 
9th  of  February,  1870,  ten  members  being  present — two  of  them  Dnrni  the 
most  distant  points  in  each  direction,  Massachusetts  and  Dhnois.    An  or- 
ganisation was  effected  by  the  appointment  of  F.  R  Sanborn,  as  perma- 
nent chairman,  and  R  K.  Pierce,  D.D.,  for  secretary.    Mr.  Z.  R  Brock- 
way  was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  to  preside  till  the  arriTal  of  Mr. 
Sanborn.    At  this  meeting,  Cincinnati  was  definitiTely  fixed  upon  as  the 
place,  and  the  2Mh  of  September,  1870,  as  the  time,  for  holding  the  con- 
gress.   A  general  list  of  topics  for  discnssion  was  agreed  upon,  and  it 
was  Toted  that  the  following  classes  of  persons  be  inyited  to  attend  and 
psrticipate  in  the  proceedings,  viz. :  1.  GoTemors  of  States^  €»r  penons 
deputed  to  represent  them;   2.  Members  of  boards  of  stabe  charities; 
3.  Members  of  prison  boards ;   4  Members  of  reformatoiy  boards; 
5.  Wardens  of  state  prisons  and  houses  of  correction;  6.  Superintend- 
ents of  juTenile  reformatories;  7.  Chapkuns  of  prisons  and  vefonni- 
tories ;  8.  Physicians  of  same ;  9.  The  same  classes  of  persona  in  Canadi 
as  in  the  United  States ;  10.  Members  of  the  l^ations,  resident  at  Wash- 
ington, from  the  Republics  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  Bmpire 
of  Brazil ;  IL  BepresentatiTcs  from  prison  discipline  societies ;  12.  Sndi 
other  persons  as  the  committee  of  arrangements  may  think  proper  to 
invite.    A  sub-committee  of  ^xe^  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sanborn,  Pierce, 
Brockway,  Chamberlain  and  Wines,  was  appointed  to  act  in  the  recess 
of  the  general  committee,  and  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  same. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  to  the  effect  that  **  ttie  oommittee 
jfiproTe  the  suggestion  of  an  International  Congress  on  criminal  lav 
reform  and  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  and  recommend  thst 
the  National  Congress  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  suitable  on  this 
flabjeot" 
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The  Bnb-committee  met  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  made  further  progress  in  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  congress.  Among  other  things,  it  was  agreed  that  papers  on 
the  following  subjects  should  be  asked  from  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  appended  to  each : 

Gomparatiye  View  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Europe  and  America :  Baron 
Franz  Von  Holtzendorffy  LLD.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Royal  XJniyersity 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

The  "  Inner  Mission  '* — Beformatory  Work  in  Germany :  John  Henry 
Wichem,  D.  D.,  Founder  of  the  Bauhe  Haus,  Amsterdam. 

The  Beformatory  System  of  France  and  its  Belation  to  the  Oovem- 
ment:  M.  Auguste  FrM^ric  Demetz,  Director  of  Mettray,  France. 

The  Proper  Purposes  of  Prison  Discipline:  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  Eng- 
land. 

The  Substitution  of  Beformation  Sentences  for  Time  Sentences:  Ex- 
Becorder  M.  D.  Hill,  England. 

Habitual  Criminals:  Colonel  G.  G.  W.  Henderson,  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  London,  England. 

The  Irish  System  of  Prison  Discipline — what  Elements  are  essential 
to  it,  aiftd  what  may  be  eliminated,  without  materially  impairing  its 
Efficiency :  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  England. 

Criminal  Capitalists — Landlords,  Beceivers,  Thieyes'  instrument 
Makers,  etc. :  Do  they  not  offer  the  most  vital  and  yulnerable  Point  at 
which  to  strike  at  Crime  ?    Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  England. 

The  Question  of  holding  Parents  and  Guardians  responsible,  in  full  or 
in  part,  for  the  Support  of  their  Children  or  Wards,  while  inmates  of 
Beformatories:    Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  England. 

Bestitution  as  an  Element  in  the  Punishment  of  Crime :  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  England. 

Compulsory  Education  as  an  Agency  in  the  Diminution  of  Crime : 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  England. 

General  View  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Canada:  Terence  J.  CNeil, 
Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Canada. 

Prison  Discipline  in  Denmark :  Fr.  Bruun,  Inspector  of  Prisons  in 
Denmark. 

The  Questions  proper  to  be  considered  at  an  International  Prison  Con- 
gress: Signer  M.  Beltrani  Scalia,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  Italy. 

Criminal  Begisters  {Casters  Judiciaires)  as  a  means  of  knowing 
the  antecedents  of  all  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  Crime:  . 
M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy  (the  Inventor),  France. 

Personal  Liberty  being  a  right  as  respectable  as  the  right  of  Prop- 
erty, ought  not  Society  to  indemnify  the  Citizen  who  has  been  unjustly 
imprisoned  as  it  indemnifies  the  Citizen  from  whom  it  has  taken  his 
FieM  or  his  House  for  some  public  use  ?    M.  A.  Come,  France. 

The  Futility  of  repeated  short  Sentences  for  either  deterrent  or  refor* 

[Senate  No.  21.1  ^3  V 
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Sach  i»  the  aocoant  of  these  moyementa  giTen  by  Mr.  Villr    't 
tfthe  Social  Science  Aaeodation,  and  editor  of  the  JoumVi      A 
Tmnjactioni  are  published.    It  is  correct,  «faras  it  goei-t '--;       '  \ 
posed  conferences  have  a  history  Bubseqnent  to  the  dEte  of.  '4  v: 
we  have  cited.    The  call  for  a  National  Prison  Cong«:  i  %    < 
vuiard,  had  ninety-one  signatures,  classified  aa  foW  t  ^>  V 
mpenntendentfl  of  prisons, 25;  superintendents  r  '    fi  ''X    -^    *■■        ^ 
members  of  prison  and  reformatory  boards,  82-  '»  '■    "  •        ,7 

•tote  charities,  8;  chaplains  of  prisons  and  re'r  \'  \:  'T  '  ^'''' 
philanthropists,  15.    The  committee  of  armnm  *  '1  i       „ 

the  signers  of  the  call,  with  two  additions,  sin*     '-  ^.  "l  *^"^''°* 

iteelf,  are:  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  Oliver  S.  Strep  '  >  '"^""  *"  '" 
W.nes.  of  New  York;    F.  B.  Sanborn.  Gi  '  i       -  .    t,     «  n 

Ames,  of  Massachusetts ;  T.  H.  Neviu  and     ^  '  '""^"         ' 

I).C.Gilman,ofConnecticut;Z.E.BitK)kv  ■       '' 
berlain  and  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio ;  Charles    J  '*        '^   ^"^  ^""^ '  ^-  ^ 
Wines,  of  Illinois.    The  committee  held  '      ' 

eth  of  February,  1870,  ten  membera  bei.  v  *^  ^  *^^  ^'"'^^  ^'"*" 
most  distant  pointa  in  each  direction  '  Prisonera  during  their  In- 

ganiBBtion  was  effected  by  the  appoi,'  ■  W^estem  Penitentiaiy,  Penn- 
nent  chairman,  and  B.  K.  Pierce,  F- 

way  was  chosen  temporary  chain-  quality  for  the  same  or  simUar 
Sanborn.  At  this  meeting,  Cinci  "^^  '*  ***  secured?  Hou.  Bobeit 
place,  and  the  20th  of  Sept^mbe- 

gress.  A  general  list  of  topic  -■'?  *-^^  Stotistics  of  Prisons  and  Eefoi^ 
was  voted  that  the  following  r  < ^  Tciformity  therein :  A,  J.  Onrt,  M.  D, 
partf  '         -  '   ~        flvania  Board  of  State  Charities, 

Aepu  Philadelphia. 

3.  U  ry  into  the  Principles  and  Pn- 

6.  'V  1.  Henry  Cordier,  Superintendent 

entB  Pa.,  late  Warden  of  the  Wisconsin 

toriei 

■8  in  ioners — what  is  it,  and  how  to  be 

ingto  rden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New 

ofBi 

othei  I  for  a  State:  Z.  B.  Brockway, 

invib  action,  Michigan. 

BrocI  ly  Iaw  be  applied  to  restrain  or 

(rftht  ttion  of  the  Grounds  on  which 

Ares  i  Mind  is  to  be  justified:  Hon. 

Mppm  he  Supreme  Conrt  of  Michigan, 

lefoni  3  made  during  a  series  of  Years 

the  N  id  moral  —  of  Prisoners  on  their 

•algec  itimate  of  the  Influence  of  Tiaiu- 

mation:  H.H.  Bingham,  Wardm 


^^ 
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V^ 


^^^/^        ^^^^^J9>i  -Honal  Agencies  be 

^vg^^^tf/  ^^.^  ^^*^  therefrom? 


^^7^Sj^.  ^i^ 


H-  ^p- 


'^*> 


'  sA^""^^^^  ii     '  ^^  '^  convicted  of  minor 

'^^^  ^*^^*>r'  ^  "®^  1**^  Chaplain  State 

'^r'^^^^i^  ^^^^^<9t^^^  Q^  Scope  and  Function :    Hon. 

^^^^^    f^4^  ^^^  Alelphia  Prison  Society. 

^^O-  U^  ^^J^^^  *  House  of  Discipline  for  Young 

io^^^f^^,  •'^^i  •'^^  jnstitution:  (Person  not  selected.) 

*5vy^ ^^^«r*^H^.-  y^         ''^^ir  ^d its  Lessons :  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury, 

V     ^^^^^     *^4^  aitentiary,  New  York. 

^'^^^^e^^  <JL  '^  *'  Reformatory  at  Warsaw,  New  York— 

^4r ^J^  ^^._  ^^W  .anization,  and  the  results  expected  there- 

^^5^!^  '  Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

'^  ^j/tf^  c»  '^^  — ^^^  proper  organization  and  management 

^^4)^  made  in  Europe  on  this  class  of  prisons :    Mrs. 

^<ifch^  Newspaper,  specially  prepared  for  Prisoners  and 

^  ants,  be  expedient  and  desirable  ?    Bey.  F.  H.  Wines, 

^)Ql^^  Board  of  State  Charities. 

""*"7^  7^  cecture :  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  Architect,  Massachusetts. 

juers  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  their  Earnings  during  incar- 
.'j^  k  Beward  for  good  Conduct  ?    (Person  not  selected.) 

-  .satory  Jastice  and  Beform,  as  against  Yindictire  Punishment 

are,  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  Classes :  Major  J.  W.  Oor* 

Adiana. 

e  Professional  Training  of  Officers  of  Prisons  and  Beformatories: 

.  James  Woodworth,  Secretary  of  the  California  Prison  Commission. 

Habitual  Criminals — what  are  the  agencies  adapted  to  restrain  their 

jontinued  depredations?    Edward  L.  Pierce,  Secretary  Massachusetts 

Board  of  State  Charities. 

Sanitary  Science,  in  its  application  to  Prisons,  as  regards  dietaries, 
Tentilation,  hospital  accommodation,  baths,  location,  etc.,  etc. :  Arthur 
S.  Wolff,  Physician  to  Clinton  State  Prison,  New  York. 

The  Object  of  imprisoning  and  the  Bight  to  imprison,  philosophi- 
cally examined:  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  New  York. 

General  View  of  juvenile  Beformatories  in  the  United  States:  B.  E. 
Pierce,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  New  York  House  of  Befuge. 

Preventiye  Agencies — of  what  character  should  they  be,  and  to  what 
extent  employed  ?    Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Connecticut 

The  Family  Industrial  Beform  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass ; 
its  History,  Difficulties  and  Success;  Bey.  Marcus  Ames,  Superinten- 
dent and  Chaplain. 
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The  Family  Beform  Farm  School  for  Boys,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio— its 
Principles^  Methods  and  Basalts :  O.  E.  Howe,  Superintendent. 

The  Family  Visitation  of  the  Wards  of  the  State,  as  recently  organ- 
ized and  now  practised  in  Massachusetts — ^its  Katnre,  Extent  and 
Besults:  Gardner  Tnfts,  State  Agent  for  this  work. 

The  Deportation  of  Children  to  the  West :  Sey.  0.  L.  Brace,  Secretaij 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York. 

The  Condition  of  the  Children,  sent  out  by  Charitable  and  Beforma- 
tory  Societies,  in  their  Homes  at  the  West :  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Wazden 
Hlinois  State  Penitentiary. 

Dr  Wichem's  Paradox,  *'  The  strongest  Wall  is  no  WaU**— an  Inquhy 
into  the  comparatire  strength  of  a  Wall  of  Granite  and  a  Wall  of  Influ- 
ence :  Frank  B.  Ainsworth,  Superintendent  Indiana  House  of  Befnge. 

Conditional  Sentences  in  Beformatories :  E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary 
of  the  B.  I.  Board  of  State  Charities. 

An  International  Congress  on  Criminal  Law  Beform  and  Penitentiary 
and  Beformatory  Discipline — shall  it  be  held?  if  so,  when  and  where? 
Bev.  E.  C.  Wines,  New  York. 

It  was  further  determined  to  invite  two  of  the  resident  ministers  of 
Cincinnati  to  preach  before  the  Congress — one  on  the  duty  of  societjr 
to  the  prisoner:  '^I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me^  (Matt  2&36) ; 
the  other  on  the  duty  of  society  to  neglected  and  criminal  children :  ^  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me  ^  (Ex.  2:9). 

Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sub-committee  should  meet  again  the 
latter  piu*t  of  May  to  complete  the  prognunme  of  proceedings,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  each  member  should  draw  up  a  series  of  propositioiu 
in  reference  to  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  embodying  his 
individual  views  thereupon,  so  that  there  might  be  framed,  in  joint 
meeting,  from  these  several  papers,  a  Declaration  of  Principles,  to  be  sab- 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  judged  it  proper  to  offer,  in  an  appendix,  extracts  firom  the 
more  important  of  the  letters  received  relating  to  the  International  Con- 
gress,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  writers  for 
consideration  during  its  sessions. 

THEODOBE  W.  DWIGHT,^ 
WM.F.  ALLEN,  I     Committee  on 

JOHN  STANTON  GOULD,  {Annual  Report. 
R  C.  WINES,  J 
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I.   EXTSAOTS  FBOM  LsTTTEBS  BELATINO  TO  A  PbOPOSED  IimEBNATIOKAL 

Penttentiaby  Ai<n>  Bebx)Bmatobt  Congbebs. 
1.  Lettera  from  Govemora  and  Et-Goveniors  of  States. 

Bz-Qoyemor  Setmoub,  of  New  York :  I  thixik  well  of  an  Intematioiial  Gonven- 
▼entioii  on  the  8ul||eot  of  prison  discipline,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the 
project 

Ex-Governor  Hainss,  of  New  Jersey :  I  am  very  ikvorably  impressed  with  the 
project,  and  believe  the  result  would  be  highly  benefldaL  A  ftOl  and  free  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  would  lead  to  harmony  among  those 
who  now  hold  discordant  views,  and  a  modification  of  their  systems,  and  to  the 
introduction,  perhaps,  of  measures  better  than  any  now  in  practice.  The  greater 
good,  I  think,  would  be  in  educating  the  public  mind.  There  is  now  great  want 
of  information  on  this  subject  among  the  masses  of  our  citizens.  Many  have  seal 
without  knowledge,  generous  impulses  without  proper  aim,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  public  weal  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  Such  need 
light.  Perception  in  the  physical,  discussion  in  the  moral  world,  gives  light.  The 
deliberations  of  the  penal  agents  of  the  world  would  tmquestionably  be  of  very 
great  value,  and  lead  to  material  reform  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

Governor  Geaby,  of  Pennsylvania:  I  will  keep  the  subject  under  advisement, 
and  present  it,  with  my  recommendation,  for  the  action  of  the  legislature,  at  its 
next  session. 

Governor  Clayton,  of  Arkansas :  I  approve  the  proposed  convention,  and  will 
endeavor  to  send  a  representative  to  it  if  it  shall  be  called. 

Governor  Haioht,  of  Oalifomia :  Since  my  official  connection  with  our  State 
prison,  my  interest  has  been  strongly  engaged  in  prison  reform.  It  is  our  purpose, 
if  the  necessary  legislation  can  be  secured,  to  introduce  the  Irish  system  here,  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  needed  to  adapt  it  to  our  circumstances.  While  the 
need  of  improvement  is  urgent,  it  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  maniftst  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  An  interchange  of  views  and  experience  by  gentlemen  from 
different  portions  of  Europe  and  America  would  aid  the  establishment  of  better 
prison  systems,  and  in  this  view  more  than  compensate  for  any  expenditure  of  ^ 
money  and  time. 

Governor  Hayes,  of  Ohio :  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  receiving  much 
attention  in  this  State.  There  is  a  disposition  to  act  effectively  in  this  matter.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Ohio  will  desire  to  be  represented  in  any  assembly  which  seems 
likely  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought. 

Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana :  The  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished  meets  my 
most  cordial  approval,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  that  ol^ject  seems  to  be  wisely 
chosen.  To  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  will  cordially  co-operate  in  the  measure 
proposed. 

Governor  Stevenson,  of  WestYlrginia:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  concur  in 
your  opinion  on  this  important  subject  Should  the  congress  be  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  securing  the  services  of  proper  delegates  to 
attend. 
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Goyemor  Clafluc  ,  of  MaasachnsettB :  My  Bjmpattiies  are  wannly  enlirtiwi  ia 
the  cause  of  prison  reform,  and  the  object  proposed  has  my  hearty  approvaL 

Goyemor  Mabshaix,  of  Minnesota:  I  heartily  sympalhixe  with  the  eaoae  of 
prison  reform,  and  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  your  noble  efforts  to  promote 
it    I  will  endeayor  to  haye  this  State  represented  in  the  proposed  congress. 

Goyemor  Butuber,  of  Nebraska:  I  cordially  ikyor  the  proposed  Intemalkinal 
Ckingress.  Should  such  a  congress  be  held,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
Kebraska  will  be  represented: 

Goyemor  BAiiDwnr,  of  Micfaigsn :  The  whole  Bali)ect  of  the  pimiahmeni  and 
reformation  of  our  criminals  is  of  yast  importance,  not  only  to  the  criminal  him- 
self but  to  the  whole  community.  The  proposed  International  Oongrcsp  meete  my 
hearty  approyaL 

Goyemor  Pkasb,  of  Texas :  I  sincerely  hope  that  snch  a  oongiess  may  be  hdd, 
and  I  should  anticipate  good  results  from,  it*  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the 
snlject  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  reconunending  that  measorea  be 
taken  to  haye  the  State  represented  in  such  a  congress. 

Goyemor  Strabns,  of  New  Hampshire:  The  project  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good 
one.  I  will  lay  your  communication  before  the  legislature,  and  trust  that  they  will 
think  proper  to  haye  New  Hampshire  represented  in  the  proposed  congresiL 

Goyemor  SrsysiisoN,  of  Kentucky :  The  olgect  projMsed  to  be  sooompliBbed  is 
one  of  yast  importance.  I  haye  sensibly  iiBlt,  during  my  executiye  term,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  thorough  reform  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  our  pnaon  discipline, 
and  consequently  haye  made  it  the  subject  of  special  recommendatiop  in  my  last 
two  messages  to  the  legislature  of  this  oonunonwealth.  I  cordially  indone  the 
plan  of  your  proposed  oonyention,  and  will  bring  the  subject  to  the  notioe  of  oar 
legislature.    Such  a  meeting  must  be  productiye  of  inyalnable  resuUa. 

Goyemor  CHAjoiKBi^oir,  of  Maine:  Hie  proposlticm  to  hold  an  international 
prison  congress  meets  my  full  ^proyaL  I  will  submit  the  mattiT  to  the  next 
l^islature,  either  directly  or  by  my  successor  in  office. 

Goyemor  Smith,  of  Alabama,  by  his  priyate  secretary:  The  question  praaented 
will  be  duly  considered,  and  should  the  Goyemor  decide  to  take  any  definite  steps 
in  regard  to  it,  you  will  be  duly  adyised  of  the  &ct. 

Goyemor  Paob,  of  Vermont :  It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  benefit  nai^it 
be  deriyed  from  su<^  a  congress.  I  will  bring  the  matter  to  the  attentkxi  of  the 
legislature. 

Goyemor  Paibchiij>,  of  Wisconsin :  I  heaitOy  af^mnre  of  the  prefect,  and  wHl 
endeayor  to  haye  the  State  lepresented  therein. 

Goyemor  Bowtb,  of  Maryland :  I  should  hope  for  mudi  good  from  a  National  or 
IntematioDsl  Prison  Congress,  and  I  doubt  not  thai  Maryland  woakL  desie  to  be 
represented. 

Goyemor  McClubo,  of  Missouri:  The  subjects  of  ** criminal  law  lefonn,'*  and 
*'penitentiazy  and  correctional  discipline/*  are  most  impcvtant;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  prop»:k$ed  i^an  for  their  consideiation — falling  an  **  International 
Ocmgress"  — is  a  wise  one. 

1  will  present  the  subject  to  our  legislatDie  at  Its  next  sesifcin. 

Goyemor  PjlDCLFOkd,  of  Rhode  Island  :  I  entirely  appnre  of  tbe  plan  for  hold- 
ing an  Intematiooad  CcHuresa^  as  proposed,  and  will  heartily  eo-operala  with  the 
other  States  in  ejecting  so  desirable  an  object. 

GoTemor  ]tk2cnoLPH«  of  Xew  Jersey:  I  shall  be  g]ad  to  co-operate*  as  fiv  as  I 
haye  power,  in  having  New  Jersey  reppKenied  at  a  meeting  of  the  proposed  Int^- 
i>***'^'^^  (\aigress,  where  the  su^:e^:l5  named  in  yoor  drcsdar  would  be  lik^  to 
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reoeiye  a  fiill  and  deliberate  itiTestigatlon.  A  congress  oom  posed  of  humane, 
experienced  and  intelligent  persons,  oonld  scarcely  &il  of  accomplishing  great 
good,  and  in  a  direction  where  it  seems  to  me  that  opportunities  are  most  ample. 
I  shall  gladly  co-operate  as  fiir  as  authority  may  be  g^ven  me. 

Governor  Wells,  of  Yirginia :  The  administration  of  criminal  law,  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  convict,  are  subjects  of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  Inter- 
national Convention,  I  should  think,  weU  calculated  to  improve  both. 

Governor  Walksb,  of  Virginia* :  It  seems  to  me  that  much  good  might  result 
£rom  such  a  conference  as  you  speak  o£  I  should  be  happy  to  aid  the  movement, 
though  I  cannot  now  state  that  I  could  be  present  at  the  convention. 

3.  Letters  from  Abroad, 

Sir  Waltkb  Crofton,  author  of  the  Irish  Prison  System :  I  have  but  a  moment 
to  save  the  post,  and  can  only  state  that  I  think  that  an  International  Ck>nferenoe, 
in  accordance  with  your  programme,  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

Mr.  Commissioner  M.  D.  Hill,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  England:  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  proposed  congress,  as  did  a  small  party  of  friends  meeting 
at  my  house  last  night.  Their  opinion  wUl  have  some  weight,  as  they  are  all 
interested  in  the  jtreatment  of  criminals,  and  understand  the  subject.  Great 
advantages  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a  conference.  Subjects  invit- 
ing discussion  offer  themselves  in  such  abundance,  that  I  should  say  a  compara- 
tively small  selection  would  be  indispensable. 

M.  BoiTNEViLLB  DB  Mabsakot,  Counsclor  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  etc, 
«tc.,  France :  I  applaud,  with  all  my  heart,  your  idea  of  an  International  Congpress, 
and  in  that  view  I  approve,  without  reserve,  the  excellent  terms  of  your  circular. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  author  of  "Our  Convicts,"  England:  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  proposed  congress.  For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the 
period  has  arrived  when  those  who  had  studied,  both  practically  and  theoretically, 
the  important  principles  involved  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  both  old  and 
young,  by  the  state  and  by  society,  should  form  a  sort  of  world-league  to  carry 
them  out ;  and  I  luive  mentioned  the  matter  to  some  of  those  who  have  earnestly 
embraced  the  views  we  deem  so  important.  The  circular  I  have  just  received 
fully  answers  all  requirements,  and  I  am  most  happy  that  you  have  already  met 
with  so  much  sympathy. 

Miss  Florence  NiGHTiNaALE,  England:  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  I  believe, 
how  warmly  I  feel  interested  in  the  perfect  success  of  your  project  for  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  prison  discipline.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  necessity  for  such  a 
congress. 

Sir  John  BowBiNa,  England:  The  suggestion  of  an  International  Congress 
appears  to  me  admirable — worthy  of  all  acceptance  and  co-operation.  The  field  is 
vast,  and  the  discussions  should  be  exhaustive. 

If  an  official  character  could  be  given  to  the  inquiries,  and  we  had  the  represent- 
atives of  governments  among  us,  so  much  the  better.  In  truth,  the  more  one 
thinks  of  the  possible  and  probable  good  which  may  result  from  the  conference,  the 
greater  is  the  desire  to  make  it  successful.  I  can  only  offer  my  best  services,  and 
re-assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  your  communication. 

Wm.  Tallage,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  liondon :  Many  of 
us  believe  that  such  a  congress  would  be  very  useftd  in  its  practical  influence  on 
the  governments  of  various  nations  and  states.  I  unite  with  Mr.  Brookwat's 
opinion  (contained  in  your  paper)  that  "  an  American  Congress,  say  in  1870,  would 
be  a  valuable  means  of  preparation  for  an  International  Congress."    The  United 

*  Inaugurated  since  the  date  of  Gkivemor  Wxlls'  letter. 
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Statea  have  gone  ahead  of  moat  If  not  all  the  natioiia  in  their  priaon  diadpHiM— 
aaye  and  except  aa  regarda  aome  of  their  eoiifU§y  Jaila  and  a  few  otfaera.  A  aenaa 
of  recommendationa  agreed  to  by  an  American  Ckingreaa  would  carry  groat  weigfat 
in  Eorope,  and  prepare  for  a  mare  uaeftil  International  Ck>ngieaa  than  one  of  the 
latter  deacrlption  not  preceded  by  a  general  United  Statea  Oongreaa:  Fnrtber, 
many  who  might  attend  the  one  in  America  could  not  apare  time  to  cioaa  the 
Atlantic 

I  may  farther  anggest  that  it  will  be  of  primafy  importance  to  arranffe  the  aab- 
Jecti  beforehand,  and  atriotly  to  UmiU  them,  ao  aa  to  pieyent  the  conftiaion  aiiafng 
fh>m  mixed  or  promiaeuona  diacuaaiona,  and  the  mere  airing  of  private  oroCohetB. 

Lettera,  similar  In  tone  and  sentiment,  have  also  been  received  finom  the  follow- 
ing i)er8on8  in  England :  Edwin  Hill  and  Frbdbrio  Hill,  Eaqs. ;  G.  W.  Sawt- 
JNOS,  Esq.,  General  Secretary  of  the  British  Social  Science  Aaaociation;  Ckablxs 
BouBKB  and  John  Lsntaionx,  Inapectora-Gcneral  of  Priaona,  Ireland;  Oaptein 
E.  F.  DuOanb,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ck)nviQi  Priaona,  Surveyor* 
General  of  Priaona,  and  Inspector-General  of  Military  Priaona ;  OoL  G.  N.  W.  Hxsr- 
DEBSON,  Ck)mmisaioner  Metropolitan  (London)  Police;  Mlaa  Fbancbb  Poweb 
GoBBs;  John  Coke  Fowleb,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  uid  a  visiting  Justioe 
of  the  prisons  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff;  Lt  Colonel  J.  D.  Shakbfbab;  Osptain  H. 
Cabtwbiqht;  Rev.  Wai/feb  Clay,  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Clay, 
for  forty  years  Chaplain  of  Preston  Jail;  Alfbed  Aspland,  W.  L.  Saboant, 
Esqs. ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Dallas,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  the  Puiijab,  India;  and 
lit.  Colonel  G.  Hutchinson,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Punjab,  India. 

E.  A.  Mebedith,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Priaon  Board  of  Canada:  I  car- 
dially  approve  of  the  proposed  International  Congreaa,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  abundantly  realize  the  benefits  expected  from  it. 

E.  C.  Pabun,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Canada:  I  am  directed  to  infonn  you 
that  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General,  highly  approvea  the  oljecta  of  your 
communication,  relative  to  an  International  Congress  on  Criminal  Law  Relbnn  and 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  and  that  Canada  will  aend  a  repreeemta- 
tive  to  the  proposed  Congress. 

Count  W.  Sollohub,  Director  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Moscow,  Rnasia:  I 
am  happy  to  learn  of  the  proposition  for  an  International  Priaon  Congreaa.  Such  a 
body  should,  I  think,  decide  only  in  reference  to  simple  questions,  and  lay  down 
axioms  for  governments.    I  Judge  that  they  should  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Prisons  ought  always  to  be  rigorously  restricted  to  one  sex.  2.  Priaona  for 
females  may  contain  those  sentenced  to  different  kinds  of  imprisonment.  3.  Prisons 
for  males  should  each  contain  only  those  sentenced  to  the  same  kind  of  imprison- 
ment. 4.  There  should  be  four  classes  of  prisons :  (a)  preventive ;  (b)  reforma- 
tory {maisoiM  d^amendement) ;  (c)  correctional  {maisona  de  earrection) ;  <d)  priaona 
containing  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor  (matflOfu  de/oree).  Jb,  Eachdaaareqnirea 
ita  own  system  and  its  own  architecture.  6.  Prisons  should  not  be  built  for  nuar^ 
than  five  hundred  inmates.  7.  A  good  administration  would  not  admit  model 
prisons ;  all  prisons  ought  to  have  the  same  general  characteristics,  that  Justice  may 
be  Just.  8.  The  most  important  question  is  cheapness  of  construction.  9.  Common 
dormitories  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  daas  of  prisons.  10.  The  strict  cellular 
system  is  desirable  only  for  short  imprisonments  and  disciplinary  puniahxnenta. 
11.  Labor  may  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  aa  an  occupation,  aa  a  reward.  12.  The 
proportion  of  earnings  allowed  to  the  priaoner  may  be  regarded  aa  a  means  of  regen- 
eration, inasmuch  aa  it  makea  interest  a  motive  to  exertion.  13.  T^anaportation 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  the  form  of  colonization*  14.  Colonisation  ahonld  be  effected 
only  with  the  money  earned  individually  by  the  prisoners. 

There  are  general  lawa  applicable  to  all  countriea.  There  are  local  lawa  wfalcft 
cannot  be  diacussed  by  a  congreaa.  If  such  congress  leads  govenuamti  lo  aeoept 
the  general  laws  derived  finom  experience,  it  will,  by  ao  doia^  "^  ~  -M  an 
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Imimmie  aenrioe  to  hanmiity.  For  adeixoe,  even  now,  has  Ua  oonyictloiiB;  bat 
prison  difldpllne  has,  in  many  oonntiiea,  retained  oljeotionable  naages,  which  will 
flimippeBr  only  before  the  united  Judgment  of  competent  spedaUsts. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  And  a  good  president  to  control  the  discussions,  considering' 
the  large  number  of  suljects  likely  to  be  introduced  and  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  that  may  be  dereloped.  It  would  be  desirable,  I  think,  to  Luvite  architects^ 
who  would  propose  a  satiaihotory  system  of  ventilation  at  the  loweat  possible  cost- 
It  would  also  be  desirable,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  dedare  inhuman  and  useless  the 
principle  of  perpetual  silence,  and  to  define  the  best  mode  of  administration,  of 
instruction,  of  labor,  of  discipline,  of  classifloatlon.  Two  weeks  of  good  work,  well 
guided,  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  the  definitive  bases  of  reconciliation 
between  theory  and  practice. 

IC  A.  Goams,  author  of  valuable  essays  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Management^ 
France:  I  am  sure  that  the  idea  of  this  congress  will  find  warm  partisans  in 
Surope.  For  my  part,  I  see,  with  entire  satisibction,  the  initiative  taken  by 
America  in  this  matter.  I  thijik  that  great  benefit  will  result  fi:i>m  the  international 
reunion  which  you  propose.  The  spirit  of  system,  special  and  exclusive  ideas,, 
will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  dear  li^ht  of  discussion.  The  general  phenomena  of 
criminality,  better  understood,  will  permit  us  to  seek,  sdentifically,  the  remedies 
for  Uiis  grave  social  malady.  * 

• 

Thb  Ministeb  of  JuvncfB  of  BsiiGanx :  I  can  pat  approve  the  project  to  organ- 
ise an  International  Congress  on  the  matters  indicated  in  your  droular.  When  a 
decision  shall  liave  been  taken  on  the  8ul||ect^  I  will  make  an  appeal  to  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  maybe  advantageously  consulted 
in  the  congress. 

Baron  Kbbvin  db  Lktrsnhobn,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,, 
and  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Belgium :  Your  circular  letter  having  been  placed 
in  my  hands  by  our  government,  with  a  request  that  I  would  answer  it,  I  am  glad 
to  express  my  fall  approval,  and  the  high  interest  which  I  take  in  prison  diadplinc 
The  deliberations  of  men  skilled  in  penitentiary  studies  will  be  of  unquestion- 
able utility, 

Mr.  LuRMAK,  Chairman  of  the  Judldary  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Bremen  r 
I  am  directed  by  the  Senate  to  say,  that  it  takes  the  warmest  interest  in  your 
proposition. 

Kr.  Van  LiIiAAB,  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Netherlands :  Your  drcular  has  been 
communicated  by  me  to  the  Netherlands  Sodety  for  the  Moral  Amelioration  of 
Prisoners,  and  to  the  weekly  Review  of  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence  in  the  low 
Countries.  I  hope  that  these  steps  will  contribute  to  the  reunion  of  the  proposed 
congress. 

Signer  M.  Bm/ntAKi  Soalia,  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Prisons  in  Itsly :  Let  me  offer 
you  my  most  sincere  feUdtations  on  the  propossl  you  have  made,  and  the  end  you 
would  attain.  Long  since,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  an  International  Congress ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  1866, 1  sent  letters  to  distingpuished  public  ftmctionaries  of  other 
countries,  to  feel  the  ground ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps.  They  replied 
that  generally  congresses  have  left  hardly  any  traces ;  they  dted  the  example  of 
the  congress  of  Brussels,  and  that  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  and  unfortunately 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  not  altogether  wrong. 

Since  1887,  when  the  idea  of  an  International  Penitentiary  Congress  was 
announced  by  M.  Ducpetiaux,  at  various  times  the  most  eminent  men  have  found 
themselves  together--in  Itsly  (1840  and  1843),  at  Brussels  (1847),  at  Paris  (1855), 
at  Frankfort  (1846  and  1857),  and  on  this  last  occasion  there  were  dielegates  fh>m  all 
the  dvilized  countriea  of  Burope  and  America. 

Many  arguments  of  the  greatest  interest  were  brought  out^  more  or  less  to  the 
point,  ^n^  Always  iirith  an  admirable  profundity ;  many  views  of  the  greatest 
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importance  were  expressed ;  but  unhappily  things  went  on  In  the 
they  preached  to  the  desert. 

Why  this?  The  reason  seems  to  me  i>erfeetly  simple.  They  had  instttatod 
academies ;  they  had  chosen  a  field  too  vast  to  work.  Bach  mmnber  had  hnmght 
to  the  congress  liis  Ideas  fixed,  his  speeches  prepared.  Calm  and  patient  diacos- 
aion  was  oat  of  the  question ;  serious  and  oonseentive  stady  had  no  plaoe.  As 
soon  as  the  speeches  had  been  deliyered  and  the  voting  was  done,  each  reComed 
quietly  to  his  own  home ;  no  one  remembered  that  it  was  necessary  to  contfnae  his 
efforts ;  tliat  it  was  necessary  for  liim  to  execute,  and  canse  to  be  exeeated,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  the  resolutions  agreed  upon.  They  had  simply  inatUiHed 
ucademies. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  guard  against  pursuing  this  route,  and  nothing  ia  eaaier. 
The  congress  should  have  one  aim,  well  settled  and  well  defined-^the  study  of  the 
various  penitentiary  systems  actually  adopted  by  the  most  civilized  nations — the 
study  of  the  different  systems  of  penal  legislation,  as  &r  as  they  bear  upon  prison 
discipline. 

These  studies,  which  are  closely  connected  and  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
ideas,  considered  in  aU  their  bearings,  will  lead  to  investigations  the  most  inter- 
osting,  to  explanations  the  most  useful.  We  shall  see  in  what  principles  ^we 
agree,  and  in  what  we  disagree.  We  shall  seek,  if  it  is  necessary  (and  it  will  be 
necessary  without  doubt),  to  propose  other  questions  for  resolution;  to  make  a 
beginning ;  to  pursue  the  same  inquiries  without  by-ends,  above  all^  without  dog- 
matism ;  for  the  love  of  truth  should  guide  our  steps  and  enlighten  our  path. 

And  let  us  not  hope  to  succeed  at  once.  If  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  on. 
aome  points,  if  we  can  fix,  can  frame  (so  to  speak)  the  bases  of  our  inveatigationa, 
let  us  be  content  with  these  results ;  let  us  pause ;  let  us  await  the  beneficial  inila- 
ence  of  time ;  let  us  separate  without  saying  farewelU  I  share  in  the  idea  of  the 
immense  advantage  likely  to  result  from  an  International  Penitentiary  Congress ; 
and  I  shall  be  most  liappy  to  participate  therein.    •    •    •    • 

A  committee  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  an  understanding  in  advance  and 
make  a  detailed  programme  of  the  questions  to  which  the  discussions  should  be 
confined.  The  committee  should  address  communications  to  the  different  govem- 
monts,  so  tliat  official  delegates  may  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Congresa. 

The  first  number  of  my  Penitentiary  Review  will,  if  notliing  hinders,  appear  in 
the  month  of  January  next.  My  first  article  will  treat  of  the  International  Peni- 
tentiary Congress,  and  of  the  questions^hich  ought,  in  my  view,  to  be  made  the 
order  of  the  day  therein.  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Fr.  Bbuttn,  Inspector-Gfeneral  of  Prisons  in  Denmark:  It  Is  my  de- 
cided conviction  that  the  disagreement  i^till  existing  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
best  prison  system,  can  be  brought  to  an  end  only  through  free  discussion  by  men 
from  different  countries,  and  a  mutual  comparison  of  their  views  on  the  subject. 
Por  this  reason  I  strongly  favor  the  proposed  congress,  especially  beoanae  the 
resolutions  that  may  be  taken  by  it  will  unquestionably  have  great  weight  with 
the  governments  of  countries  in  which  reforms  are  In  contemplation ;  and,  alao, 
because  they  will  give  an  impulse  to  improvements  which  a  single  individual,  frtnn 
lack  of  authority,  would  not  be  able  to  effect.  The  discussions  on  these  qneations 
at  the  International  Congresses  of  Brussels  and  Frankfort  were,  I  think,  compara- 
tively fhiitless,  fh)m  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  little  experience  in  prison  diaci- 
pline  had  been  gained  in  Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  prospect  is  better,  aa 
experiments  have  been  everywhere  inaugurated. 

Though  I  trust  that  I  should  be  able  to  suggest  several  vital  questions  regard- 
ing reform,  as  weU  in  criminal  law  as  in  the  laws  of  punishment,  stUl  I  oonaider  it 
a  matter  of  importance  that  a  programme  be  prepared  and  distributed  in  circaiais, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  returned  with  remarks  on  the  several  i>oint8  embodied 
therein ;  such  programme  to  be  afterward,  in  due  Ume,  laid  belbre  the  Congreas 
in  the  form  of  questions  for  discussion.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  qoeatioos  to 
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be  considered  oaght  not  to  be  numerous,  but  they  should  be  as  definite  as  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  dififusiye  and  consequently  fruitless  discussions. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Stuart,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Nefherlands  Society  for  the 
Moral  Amelioration  of  Prisoners :  The  Committee  of  the  Netherlands  Society  for 
Moral  Amelioration  of  Prisoners  has  authorized  me  to  dedare  that  it  has  great 
sympathy  for  the  project,  and  hopes  to  take  part  in  it.  Awaiting  the  decision,  we 
hoi>e,  in  due  time,  to  indicate  our  questions  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Baron  Fbanz  yon  HoiiTZENDOBFF,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Berlin,  Prussia,  and  Editor  of  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline:  The  plan 
to  convene  a  general  international  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prison 
question  is  excellent.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  accumulated  experience,  gained 
in  different  countries,  which  ought  to  be  exchanged  by  the  most  prominent  advo- 
cates of  the  prison  cause. 

To  secure  a  successful  issue,  two  points  would  be  essential : 

JF^irst.  To  select  a  proper  place  where  the  convention  should  meet. 

Second.  To  make  sufficient  preparations  for  the  matters  to  form  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

Exi>erience  has  shown,  that  any  place  of  public  meeting  that  might  be  chosen 
ei^oys  a  considerable  preponderance  when  people  are  indiscriminately  admitted 
as  members.  • 

Take  Brussels  and  Belgium,  the  adherents  of  Pennsylvanian  cellularism  would 
have  a  majority  by  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  Belgian  view.  Take  London, 
and  the  Belgians  would  complain  of  having  been  voted  down  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a  country  devoid  of  any  experience  as  to  long  terms  of  isolation.  In  Paris 
the  French  would  afford  no  information  at  all,  the  imperial  government  having 
made  no  decided  step  toward  prison  reform. 

The  best  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  select  Switxerland-^  Zurich  or  Geneva,  or 
some  such  place,  the  different  views  there  being  suf&dently  represented.  If  any 
resolutions  were  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  best  prison  system,  they  would  ex^oy  the 
best  authority  when  discussed  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Switzerland.  Then,  cer- 
tain questions  must  be  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  a  leading  conmiittee,  in  order 
to  make  them  known,  as  the  contemplated  subjects  of  discussion,  and  to  have 
them  considered  before  the  meeting.  Each  question  should  have  a  reporter,  to 
whom  information  might  be  sent  from  any  country  represented  in  the  conference. 

Therefore,  the  term  between  the  invitations  to  be  addressed  to  prominent  gentle- 
men in  America  or  abroad,  and  the  term  of  the  meeting,  ought  to  be  long  enough  to 
allow  of  sufficient  preparation. 

If  such  a  conference,  duly  prepared  and  conducted,  should  succeed  in  arriving  at 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  some  methods  of  prison 
discipline,  you  would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  old  world,  and  set  another 
example  of  the  bold  spirit  of  initiative  proceeding  from  the  new  world,  to  regulate 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  social  life. 

M.  Keluss,  Director  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark :  I  believe 
that  such  a  congress  would  be  useftQ,  as  questions  would  be  brought  forward  and 
considered,  of  great  interest  to  the  men  who  fovor  a  more  humane  and  reformatory 
treatment  of  criminals. 

8.  Letters  from  Gentlemen  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  ChabIiEs  Sumneb,  TJ.  S.  Senator:  I  took  much  interest  in  the  earlier 
congresses  on  prison  discipline,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  moving  again 
in  the  same  direction.  An  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  would  be  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Z.  B.  Bbookwat,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
Michigan :  We  had  a  prison  conference  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  which 
resulted  in  little  practical  good.    Since  then  there  has  been  much  progress,  and 
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and  the  man^gemeBt  of  piiaona.    Goremmenti  and  pwiplei,  aD 
need  to  be  swakened  to  a  moce  Ihrdl j  intereat  in 
tlw  weiftie  of  aocietsr.    The  aobjeei  ia  intimatal j 
life  and  propeity,  aoeial 

degree  of  earneat  oonaidBntaon.  [F^om  «  aeeond  letter.]  Tlie 
eongreaa  being  enlaigBd,  ao  aa  to 

I  think  ii  moat  important  ttiflt  paina  aiioald  be  taken  to 
dclffgitea,  not  onl j  of  ezperienoed  priaon  oOeeta  ikvm  aD  ririliaad 


of  penooa  wen  Tened  in  tiie  praetieal 

tlieperfbnnaneeof  oAdal  dntiea, 

criminal  eonita.    Thia  anggeation  ia  made  in 

reply  to  yoor  fifat  cireolar,  but  it  oeema  to  me  ao  Tital  that  I  do  not 

iL    OfaaerFBtaon  of  national  and  international 

entiid J  defeated,  by  tlieir  felling  nnder  tiie  oantivl  of 

lumng  had  no  praetieal 

earnestly  npon  tina  ptrint,  fer,  aa  yon  knoWy  I 

advaneed  age  and  infirm  health  preelnde  me  fitnn  indnlg^ngj 

to  croea  the  oeean  to  attend  tina  eongreaa  m?adi!^  nmrih  aa  I  approve  of 

Aatothecity  inwtiichit  ahoold  be  hrid,*!  aoppoae  lAidonwoold  be 

by  moat  of  the  delegafeea  fitnn  North  Ameriea ;  and  a  iciy  good 

that  place  ia,  that  the  proceedings  would  be  more  pronaptly  and  ItaDy  nparted  in 

the  great  newspapers  paUisiied  there,  wiiich  hare  a  worid-wide  cirenlatiaB.    Yar 

this  reaaon  I  think  Umdon  preferable  to  cither  of  the  oflMrdtieBnienlianed.    Bat 

why  not  propose  New  York,  whose  preaa  rtrala  in  cumptiae  and  eircnlation  that 

of  any  city  in  Eorope;  and  perhaps  oar  Enropean  witnmpoi aiiea  may  be  qmte  as 

willing  to  Tisit  ns  as  we  can  be  toiisit  tlicni. 

80  important  a  meeting  riioald  not  be  btowght  together  haatily;  the  dalci^tea 
ahnnld  have  ample  time,  after  their  ^^nintment^  to  eardnlly  pia|Man  what  they 
may  hare  to  do  or  aay,  and  I  thoefere  think  that  the  eon^nm  ahonld  not  be 
Tened  earlier  than  IS71.  Mr.  BitM^nrmy'a  mmitinn,  tiiat  a  prrtiminaiy 
iTention  should  be  held,  strikea  me  Toy  feTorahly. 


Hon.  6ii>B03i  HATinBB,  Warden  Wiwilmwifa  State  PHaon:  An  IntematBooal 


fasTev  in  the  reports  of  the  Tarioaa 

America  that  hsTS  tmvstigafeed  this  anfa^ect, 

gealioQS  nerer  before  coUected,  which,  if  they 

by  competent  men,  would  certainty  resolt  in  an  impeoted  <wder  of  priaop  disci- 

pline  throoglioiit  tlie  wxvUL 
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Samuel  BiiZor,  LlbD.,  Presideiit  of  (he  American  Social  Sdenoe  Aaaodmiion: 
The  propoaal  of  an  International  Congreea  on  Prison  DiadpUne  ia  one  that  cannot 
Ikll  to  Interest  every  aaaooiAtlon  and  every  individual  to  whom  it  ia  communicated. 
For  myaeU^  I  ftilly  aympathiae  with  the  views  expressed  in  yonr  ciroolar,  concern- 
ing the  benefloLal  results  reaaonably  to  be  antloipaled  from  such  a  convention. 

S.  O.  Howe,  M.  D.,  President  Massachaaetts  Board  State  Charities :  Peculiar  and 
pressing  considerations  call  for  personal  conference  and  Joint  action  of  the  friends 
of  prison  reform  at  this  time.    By  itU  means  let  us  come  together. 

ProiSsssor  GoLDwnr  Smtth:  The  suggestion  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Prison  Discipline  strikes  me  as  one  whioh,  if  carried  into' effect,  would  be  produo- 
tive  of  great  benefits. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities: The  sooner  the  proposed  congress  1b  held  the  better,  for  the  movement  in 
prison  reform  in  our  country  1b  going  on  rapidly,  and  needs  to  be  guided  and 
•enlightened  by  such  deliberations  as  would  be  had  at  such  a  gathering. 

Bev.  James  Woodwobth,  Secretary  of  the  California  Prison  Commission :  I 
fiivor  the  holding  of  the  proposed  International  Congress  for  various  reasons.  One 
iSy  that  it  would  result  in  the  papularizaHon  of  the  knowledge  already  gained  by 
experience.  Now  a  few  earnest,  intelligent  men,  in  a  given  locality^,  will  apply 
themselves  to  the  subject,  and  work  out  results  which,  if  generally  known,  would 
be  of  incalculable  value;  and  yet,  outside  of  a  limited  section,  haidly  any  one  will 
be  the  wiser  for  it  all.  Men  will  still  plod  along  in  the  old  grooves,  in  ignorance  of 
the  ihct  that  any  advance  has  been  made.  Such  a  convention  as  the  one  proposed, 
and  the  reports  of  its  discussions  and  proceedings  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  widely 
imblished,  would  wake  the  people  up,  and  set  them  to  thinking,  and  to  acting,  too 

.  Again,  by  the  combination  of  ideas  new  ones  would  be  produced,  Just  as  new  com- 
pounds result  from  the  combination  of  various  substances  in  nature ;  and  the  stim- 
ulus thus  given  to  men's  minds  would  set  them  to  thinking  with  a  vigor  unknown 
before.  And  the  thiTiking  then  would  not  be  isolated,  as  it  too  often  has  been ;  but 
every  one  would  be  continually  reading,  investigating,  and  so  learning  what  others 
were  thinking  and  doing  on  the  same  subject.  This  convention  would  undoubt- 
edly be  followed  by  others — international,  national  and  state;  and  in  a  few  years 
we  should  all  be  surprised  and  ashamed  to  think  how  long  we  have  groped  in  com- 
parative darkness  in  regard  to  matters  of  such  vital  Importance  to  the  general 
interests  of  society. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  cite  all  the  letters  received,  or  even  to  give 
extracts  from  them.  The  other  gentlemen  in  our  country  who  have  responded 
favorably  (there  has  been  but  one  unfavorable  and  one  non-committal)  are  the 
following :  Nathan  Allen,  member  Mass.  Board  State  Charities ;  Isaac  Bell,  for  him- 
self and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  New  York 
city ;  Julius  L.  Clarke,  late  Secretary  Mass.  Board  State  Charities  *,  Samuel  Allin- 
son,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  J.  State  Reform  School ;  Rev.  A. 
O.  Byers,  Secretary  Ohio  Board  State  Charities ;  John  Stanton  Oould,  Chairman 
Prison  Committee  in  late  Constitutional  Convention,  New  York;  Jos.  Perkins, 
Member  Ohio  Board  State  Charities ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Secretary  Illinois  Board 
State  Charities;  G.  B.  Hubbell,  late  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison;  W.  W.  Rice, 
Warden  Maine  State  Prison ;  Charles  Robbins,  Superintendent  Boston  House  of 
Correction;  Richard  Mathews,  Superintendent  Mass.  Nautical  Reibrm  School; 
M.  Ii.  Eldridge,  Assistant  Superintendent  Mass.  Nautical  Reform  School;  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  Chaplain  New  York  House  of  ReAige ;  Rev.  M.  Ames,  Superintendent  and 
Chaplain  Mass.  Girls*  industrial  Reform  School;  Charles  F.  Coffin,  President 
Board  Directors  Indiana  House  of  RefUge;  F.  B.  Ainsworth,  Superintendent  Indi- 
ana House  of  Reflige ;  A.  £.  Chamberlain,  President  Board  Directors  Cincinnati 
House  of  Refuge,  for  himself  and  associates ;  A.  J.  Ourt,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Penn.  Board  State  Charities,  late  Clerk  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  Rev.  William  dark. 
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late  Cbairaouui  Prison  Ck>inmittee  in  Uie  Legiislature  of  New  Hampehlre ;  Maitm 
Heifley,  Warden  Iowa  State  Prison ;  A.  D.  Hendrickaon,  Superintendent  Wifloooain 
State  Reform  School ;  John  S.  Halloway,  late  Warden  Eaatem  Penitentiary,  Peon. 
(now  deceased) ;  Bumham  Wardwell,  late  Warden  Virginia  Penitentiary ;  J.  L. 
Philbrick,  Warden  Kanaaa  State  Prison ;  Nelson  Yiall,  Warden  Rhode  labuid 
State  Prison,  John  W.  Horn,  Warden  Maryland  State  Prison;  Ber.  D.  A 
Wilson,  Warden  Missouri  State  Prison ;  G.  A.  Pollard,  Warden  Vermoni  State 
Prison;  H.  I.  Todd,  Warden  Kentucky  Stat^  Prison;  William  Smith,  Warden 
Alabama  State  Prison ;  Hon.  William  Holden,  Warden  California  State  Priaon ; 
M.  P.  Berry,  Warden  Oregon  State  Prison ;  H.  H.  Bingham,  Warden  Mi<dugan 
State  Prison;  Z.  A.  Philips,  Warden  Mississippi  State  Prison;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  Cliaplain  Indiana  State  Prison;  G.  E.  Howe,  Su])erintendent  Ohio 
State  Reform  Farm  School;  Israel  £.  Jones,  Superintendent  New  Tork  House 
of  ReAige ;  Dr.  £.  W.  Hatdi,  Superintendent  Connecticut  State  Reform  Sdiool ; 
Ii.  H.  Sheldon,  Superintendent  N.  J.  State  Reform  School ;  P.  Caldwell,  Super- 
intendent Louisville  House  of  Reftige ;  T.  H.  Nevin,  President  Board  of  Inapedoia 
Western  Penitentary,  Penn. ;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  Public  Inatruc- 
Uon,  Penn. ;  Henry  Villard,  Secretary  American  Social  Science  Association ;  Dr. 
Bdwin  M.  Snow,  Secretary  R.  I.  Board  State  Charities ;  CoL  M.  Martin,  Warden 
Florida  State  Prison ;  F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  Superintendent  St  Louis  Houae  of  Befkige, 
Missouri :  and  Gen.  J.  C.  Stolbrand,  Warden  South  Carolina  State  Priaon. 

II.   QuEsnoKS  Suggested  for  Disctbsion  at  the  Intebkatiohal 

Pekxtentiaby  Congress. 

The  following  questions  are  both  intereating  and  instructive,  as  ahowing  (Jointly 
with  the  letters  given  above)  the  direction  in  which  the  thonc^ts  of  the  students 
of  penal  selenoe,  and  the  workers  in  the  cause  of  prison  xelbrm,  are  tamed  at  the 
present  time. 

By  Gov.  CHAMBKBLAm,  of  Maine. 

I.  The  proper  employment  of  priatmers. 

By  Miss  Mabt  Carfbnteb,  Kngfand. 
X  Cumulative  punishments. 
8.  Treatment  of  habitual  criminals. 

4.  Spedal  treatment  for  female  prisoners. 

6.  Separate  prisons  for  life-sentenoed  prisoners. 

5.  Abolition  of  caidtal  punishment. 

By  Mr.  ConuniBsioner  M.  D.  Hill,  Kngland, 

7.  Expediency  of  putthag  an  end  to  *'  Time  Sentencea." 

8.  The  relation  of  prison  labor  to  firee  labor. 

9.  The  practical  value  of  deterrents,  with  a  view  of  eatimating  the  expediency 

of  crippling  or  embarrassing  reformatory  action,  when  it  interfiBiea  with  deiarreni 

diadpline. 

By  Sir  WaLiTSr  Cboftok,  C  B.,  Eng^d. 

10.  Sentenoea. 

II.  TIdcets  of  license. 

XL  Supervision  and  registialiOQ  of  haUtoal  criminala 
18^  The  mark  ayatem. 
14.  ClMBifieation. 

16.  Priaoners'  aid  aocietieB. 
10.  Priaon  labor. 

By  Mias  Fxamdicb  KiOBXXsraAUi^ 

17.  Restitution  aa  an  element  in  criminal 


By  Sr  JoHV  Bowbori, 
IS.  T1»e  eonairactMMi  of 
If. 
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20  Cost  and  produce  of  prisoners. 

21.  Results  of  prison  discipline,  pecuniary  and  moraL 

22.  The  power  of  wise  administration. 

23.  Prison  punishments. 
2i.  Rewards  to  prisoners. 

25.  Classification  in  prisons. 

By  FREDEmo  Hill,  Esq.,  England. 

26.  Should  the  period  of  imprisonment  be  fixed  according  to  the  exactitude  of 
the  particular  offence  of  which  a  person  may  be  convicted,  or  according  to  tho 
offender's  habits,  and  the  time  necessary  for  clianging  those  habits,  and,  if  needfdlf 
for  teaching  him  a  trade  or  other  means  of  getting  an  honest  living  ? 

27.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  unwillingness  to  work  is  a  cause  of  crime,  is 
it  wise  to  stigmatize  hard  labor  as  degrading,  by  making  it,  as  is  now  often  the 
case,  a  distingpiishlng  part  of  the  sentence? 

28.  Ought  not  every  prisoner  who  needs  hard  labor  as  part  of  the  discipline 
necessary  for  his  cure,  to  be  subjected  to  such  labor,  although  his  sentence  be 
silent  on  that  point? 

29.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  offence  show  that  it  is  casusH,  should  not  the 
punishment  be  a  fine  or  the  requirement  of  securities? *  and  should  not  imprison- 
ment be  reserved  for  those  who  are  Judged  to  be  in  need  of  reformatory  discipline  T 

80.  Should  unproductive  work,  such  as  the  tread-mill  and  crank  labor,  in  which 
the  i>ower  is  turned  to  no  useful  puipoee,  and  which  is  therefore  degrading,  form 
any  part  of  prison  discipline? 

81.  Is  it  not  possible,  under  good  regulations,  to  provide  that  punishments  for 
misconduct  in  prison  shall  be  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  offences — as, 
fbr  example,  loss  of  some  of  the  day's  food  in  case  of  idleness ;  or,  separation,  for  a 
time,  when  the  culprit  has  exercised  a  bad  influence  over  other  prisoners — so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  artificial  punishments  ? 

82.  Under  good  arrangements,  ought  not  all  able-bodied  prisoners  (except  those 
committed  for  very  shott  periods)  to  earn  the  fiiU  cost  of  their  imprisonment, 
including  a  share  of  the  salaries  of  officers  and  all  other  expenses? 

83.  Is  it  expedient  when  due  preventives  can  be  taken  against  abuse,  and  when 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  can,  by  such  an  arrangement,  be  made  more  lucrative,  to 
engage  contractors  for  whom  the  prisoners  shall  work? 

34.  Is  piece-work  desirable  in  prisons  ? 

85.  Is  it  expedient  to  allow  prisoners  a  share  of  their  earnings?  and,  if  so,  under 
what  regulations  ? 

36.  Is  it  politic  in  these  regulations  to  encourage  every  prisoner  to  do  wlmt  he 
can  toward  making  reparation  for  the  wrong  he  has  committed,  and  toward  the 
support  of  his  family  while  he  is  in  prison ;  and  is  it  not  wise  to  endeavor,  in 
every  way,  to  raise  the  prisoner's  objects  beyond  selfish  indulgence,  and  to 
generate  in  him  that  feeling  of  self-respect  to  which  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American 
prison  reformer,  Justly  attached  sc>  much  importance  ? 

87.  Should  prisoners  be  kept  individually  separate,  however  long  the  period  of 
their  confinement?    If  not,  to  what  extent  should  such  separation  be  carried? 

88.  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  into  general  use  such  plans  as  those  adopted  in  Ire- 
land for  gradually  preparing  prisoners  for  their  liberty  before  making  that  Uberty 
complete? 

89.  Is  not  the  chief  requisite  for  the  good  and  successftil  management  of  a  prison 
a  zealous  and  well  qualified  governor?  and  is  it  not  desirable  that  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  its  supervision  should  content  themselves  with  laying  down 
general  principles  of  discipline,  and  then  eareftiUy  observing  whether  these  princi- 
ples are  acted  upon,  and  what  are  the  results  of  the  governor's  management?  And 
in  order  to  render  his  responsibility  complete,  should  not  the  governor  be  intrusted 

*  Except  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine  or  to  give  the  seooriiles. 
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vith  the  selection  of  all  his  sabordinate  offloen,  and  with  the  detenninallon  of  aE 
minor  matters? 

40.  Is  not  an  efficient  poor  law  which,  immediately  on  appUoatlon,  ahall  give  food 
and  shelter  to  every  one  who  may  be  willing  to  work,  and  to  anliileci  himaalf  to  the 
roles  of  a  well  ordered  work-house,  essential  to  the  pieyention  of  crime  ae  a 
necessary  supplement  to  any  system  of  prison  discipline  t 

41.  Are  there  any  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  into  effect  sentences  of  Im- 
prisonment for  life  ? 

42.  Is  capital  punishment  either  necessary  or  politic  in  countries  where  there  is 
«  stable  and  efficient  government,  and  where  imprisonment  ibr  life  can  be  cairied 
into  effect? 

By  Wx.  TAUiACK,  England. 
4S.  Remunerative  labor  viewed  as  a  reformatory  and  deterrent  discipline. 

44.  The  expediency  or  non-expediency  of  capital  punishment 

45.  The  limits  of  separate  confinements. 

46.  The  question  of  associating  private  persons  or  the  agents  of  philanthropic 
bodies  with  government  officers,  in  carrying  out  the  reform  of  prisoners. 

47.  The  disposal  of  prisoners  after  release. 

48.  The  extent  to  which  criminal  treatment  should  take  cognisance  of  criminal's 
antecedents,  as  neglected  education,  drunken  parents,  physical  weakness,  defisct- 
ive,  mental  capacity,  Ac,  Ac 

49.  The  extent  to  which  governments  should  repress  the  causes  of  crime,  especi- 
ally facilities  for  drunkenness,  dancing  and  musical  saloons,  willftd  neglect  of 
«ducation  on  the  part  of  parents,  Ac 

By  G.  W.  HAjarriNGS,  Esq.,  England. 
60.  Sentences  of  convicted  criminals. 

51.  Supervision  over  discharged  prisoners. 

52.  Registration  of  criminals. 
58.  Labor  of  prisoners. 

By  Charles  F.  Boubkb,  Ireland. 

54.  The  best  classification  of  prisoners. 

55.  The  treatment  of  old  offenders  and  habitual  criminals. 

56.  The  concentration  of  prisoners,  or  otherwise. 

57.  Whether  the  system  of  local  or  government  management  is  preferable 

58.  The  proper  amount  of  hard  labor  to  be  performed  in  a  day  by  a  "  hard  labor 
prisoner." 

59.  The  nature  and  degree  of  punishment  most  calculated  to  deter  the  prisoner 
trovcL  returning  to  crime. 

60.  The  best  system  of  granting  the  ticket  of  leave  and  of  supervision  while  on 
leave. 

61.  The  proper  amount  of  encouragement  to  good  behavior  throu^  marks,  and 
a  participation  in  the  profits  of  labor. 

62.  The  treatment  suited  to  Juveniles,  both  in  Jail  and  at  reformatories. 

63.  The  best  code  of  statutable  prison  rules. 

64.  Capital  punishment 

By  John  LEiriAiONB,  Esq.,  Ireland. 

65.  The  relation  between  insanity  and  crime. 

66.  The  condition  of  the  body  as  predisposing  to  certain  dassea  of  crime, 

67.  Whether  all  sentences  to  imprisonment,  short  as  well  as  long,  should  not  bo 
followed  by  discharge  on  license. 

By  Captain  E.  F.  Dn  Cans,  England. 

68.  The  employment  of  prisoners,  industrially  or  otherwise,  during  their 
imprisonment. 

69.  The  registration  and  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners. 
7a  The  possibility  of  making  sentences  uniform. 
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71.  The  question  of  stopping  crime  at  its  source  hy  remoring  children  from  cor- 
rupt influences. 

By  E.  A.  Mkrbdzth,  Canada. 

72.  Is  it  right  that  industrial  labor  should  be  used  sjb  a  mode  of  punishment  for 
prisoners? 

73.  Should  penal  or  unproduetive  labor,  as  the  crank  or  shot-drill,  beused  as  a 
mode  of  punishment  t 

B J  M.  BoHifBViUiS  DB  Mabsakot,  Frsnce. 

74.  BeorganlzationY  amelioration  and  simplification  of  penal  laws,  with  aview  to  ft 
repression,  prompt,  strong,  humane  and  reformatory. 

75.  The  best  means  of  preyentLng  crimes  and  misdemeanon. 

76.  The  propagation  of  popular  instruction,  also  of  moral  and  religions  edncation, 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  crime. 

77.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  repression  and  reformation  of  young  delin- 
quents. 

78.  The  establishment  of  criminal  registers  {ecuiers  judidairea),  which,  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  proving  relapses,  ought  to  constitute  one  of  the  bases  of 
the  reorganization  of  criminal  procedure. 

79.  The  amendment  and  reformation  of  criminals  according  to  the  Iriah  system* 

80.  The  best  system  for  the  rehabilitatlim  of  convicts. 

By  M.  A.  OoBNE,  France. 

81.  Does  criminality  offer,  as  regards  each  prisoner,  special  and  individual  chai^ 
acteristics  f  (In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  subject  each  to  a  different  disci- 
pline.) Does  it  offer,  on  the  contrary,  as  regards  nearly  all,  a  common  character  f 
(In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  this  common  character.) 

82.  Personal  liberty  being  a  right  as  respectable  as  the  right  of  property,  ought 
not  society  to  indemnify  the  citizen  who  has  been  ui^ustly  imprisoned,  as  it  indem- 
nifies the  citizen  from  whom  it  has  taken  his  field  or  his  house  for  some  public  use  t 

By  Z.  R.  Bbockwat,  Michigan. 
88.  The  true  scope  of  the  term  "reformation,*'  as  applied  to  criminals—what 
practical  results  may  reasonably  be  sought? 

84.  The  comparative  value  and  true  relation  of  repression  and  cultivation  as 
agencies  in  reforming  prisoners. 

85.  The  proper  organization  of  prisons. 

86.  The  duty  of  society  to  discharged  convicts. 

87.  The  conditions  and  characteristics  of  an  efficient  prison  administration. 

By  A.  J.  OuBT,  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

88.  MThat  causes  principally  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime? 

89.  Would  not  greater  uniformity  in  the  length  of  sentences  be  desirable? 

90.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  establish  prison  societies  in  every  State,  and 
auxiliaries  in  every  large  county,  and  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  parent  society  al 
stated  periods? 

91.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  uniformity  in  prison  registers,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  same  published  at  regular  periods? 

By  Hon.  Wm.  Holdbn,  California. 

92.  Does  not  a  rigorous  discipline— such  as  depriving  convicts  of  the  right  to 
converse  with  one  another— have  a  tendency  to  break  down  their  manhood,  make 
them  sullen,  morose  and  misanthropic,  and  thereby  lessen  the  chances  of  refer* 
mation? 

By  Z.  A.  Phiups,  Esq.,  MississippL 
98.  Progressive  classification. 

■ 

By  L.  H.  SHBI.DON,  New  Jersey. 
94.  The  moral  influence  of  conflnement  by  bolts,  bars  and  walls  upon  the  young 
in  our  reformatories. 
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514    •  APPBHDIZ. 

By  Hon.  JKa  BrAiitoK  Goinu)^  K^wToriki. 

96.  The  true  object  of  public  ponlshment 
98.  Origin  of  the  right  to  tadliol  pnblio  pnnlnhiiiflnt 

By  &  a.  HowK,  M.  Ds,  Mil— clmBcHi, 

97.  AbMidonment  of  the  idea  of  aitninjiitering  priaons  aa  pmiitife 

By  CHABI.XB  F.  CSoiTOf,  TndJMifc 
96.  The  propriety  ofaoaiTBnging.ttiehiws  as  to  oommittnoMgraBB 
until  released  by  a  board,  and  can  such  laws  be  ao  arranged  aa  to  paefSMi 
99.  The  pardoning  power. 

100.  Ispufiis/kment  for  crime  part  of  tbe  duty  of  tbe  State  t 

101.  If  80,  what  relation  ahould  it  bear  to  refonnt 

102.  The  question  of  economy  as  connected  with  boys'  and  giiV 
108.  The  death  penalty. 

By  Joseph  FBBxnis,  bq.,  CbkK 
10ft.  How  extensively  may  the  siioriening  of  sentenees  for  good 

trodnced  into  the  criminal  oodef 
106l  Should  all  oonvicted  permis  labor  daring  sentence  T 
108.  How  Ihr  should  they  be  allowed  to  resliae,  for  the  beneOI  of  flHir 

or  their  own  ftiture  he^  the  product  of  their  Isbor  ? 
107.  Should  educational,  mooland  leligioos  sdvanfeages  be  altosdsd  to  all  son 

fined  personsT 
10&  Howlhrcsnthe  «« Irish  System"  be  adopted  hi  the  United  Stslast 
lOOL  What  ahould  be  done  far  diaishatgedeonviBiB? 

By  Ber.  FUm  H.  Wm^  HliiioiB. 
Ua  Oodiiloatlon  of  criminal  law. 

UL  Need  of  unifarmlty  in  the  alsttslias  ct  ctkam  and  poniafameBi — how  «hu  1 
beseeniedT 

UL   YOTB  OH  THX  PlACB  AXD  TdOB  €9  HoLDOTO  THX  GOBiaSBaB. 


Of  the  pfs'sons  fitnn  whom  letleis  were  lecjelted,  fifty-nine  only  ezpseaaed  their 
wishes  aa  to  tiiepineeoftiieqongrw,  ■ml  but  fiftyaa to tiie  time.  Oflhe59TOtasfar 
the  pteoe,a9wete  given  far  Undoo;  8far  Fteis;  7fiw  Dublin;  SfiwBrasBds;S 
far  KewToik;  and  1  far  eitiier  Geneva  or  Zurich,  in  SwiftseriaiidL  Aaiegwdithe 
time,  97  voted  far  1871  or  187S;  the  remainiiv  S  fiw  ISm 


